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By Sir F. S. P. Lely, c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 

I DESIRE to express my deep sympathy with the educated men 
of- India who wish to take a larger share in the government of 
their country. Also I may be allowed to offer my tribute of 
admiration. Joy ; the statesmanlike spirit which pervades the 
Report f'thoiugh on some points it seems open to criticism. 

. The auljhors do not take enough account of the inhuiAan 
institution of caste, which is still by far the strongest and most 
tenacious social force in the country, though it may have been 
concealed from view by phrases borrowed from England. It 
is not true that the training of the people to political activity is 
all that is needed to produce a fairly balanced system. A diffi- 
culty in the way of an Indian democracy which radically differ- 
entiates it from that of the Colonies is that the equality of all 
men before the law is not grasped even by the best, and will 
certainly not be learned in five or ten years more. The belief 
is still deep-rooted — a survival of the not far-distant days when 
the Brahmin was exempt alike from penalties “and taxation — 
that a man’s rights vary with his caste, and that the lowest 
have no.^mvic rights at all. They are regarded by the higher 
castes ae simply of no account, as on the level of animals — in 
parts influenced by Jainism, as below animals. I could give 
innumerable instances from^ Toal life, but they would seem 
incredible, or else raked up to make out a case. 

Towards the end of last century, 'being Collector of Surat, 
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2 The Report on Indian Constitutional Reform 

an advanced district of Bombay, I found on inquiry that the 
depressed classes — i.e,, the outcastes, certain low castes, and 
the aborigines (called locally “the black people ’’) — ^were out- 
side the village schools, even when they formed twenty per 
cent, or more of the population. Occasionally by force, but 
generally by social pressure, the higher castes m^de them feel 
that the school was not for them. I used my influence, as 
Chairman of the Local Board, to get a notice served on the 
worst villages that unless within a certain time a certain propor- 
tion of the inferior classes were receiving education, the Board 
School would be closed as not fulfilling its purpose. Rather 
than deprive their own children of it, the caste people gave 
way, and numbers of the outsiders were let in. Now unilcr any 
possible .franchise these caste people will form the hulk of the 
electorate. If, as is assumed, they are truly represented, they 
will add an element to the country ’.s government, not perhaps, 
in these days, of active tyranny, but of passive resistance to 
the upward progress of the labourers, and especially of the 
“<,inclean.“ They will stand behind the Brahmins, who will 
occupy the places of power, and in whom caste supremacy is 
bred in the bone. Indeed, it is predicted with some likelihood 
that when the novelty is over, things will settle down under 
the domination, not of awakened political sense as anticipat(;d 
in the Report, but of the force of caste. Caste will be the 
Eastern caucus without any counteracting opponent . 

I am disappointed to find the labouring people so lightly 
treated in the Report. The authors in tfieir review of the 
various clas.ses “begin with the ryot” (para. 146) — i.e., the 
cultivator — half-way up the scale. To the people underneath , 
numbering very many millions, they devote a passing line or 
two (para. 155), promising to make “the best arrangement 
they can ’’ for them, but I am not able to find anything more 
explicit. Among the subjects suggested for the periodic Com- 
missions to explore (paras. 261 and 262) no mention is made of 
them either as to their education, their admission into the subor- 
dinate public service, their personal status, or otherwise. Most 
men who know the conditions would have placed them in the 
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front line. I venture to say that their undoubted, though 
still only partial, advancement in personal independence and 
physical comfort through the continuous backing of the British ' 
Government has been one of our most marked achievements. 
Having been raised, many of them, half-way from the bottom 
of the pit, lAiey would suffer more than any other by the with- 
drawal of our influence. If Parliament hands them over with- 
out safeguards, it may be called in present-day phraseology the 
Emancipation of India, but under the searchlight of history it 
is more likely to go down as a great betrayal. 

This general view is in no way altered by declarations of 
policy taken from English books and papers, or by the occa- 
sional opening of a school for low castes by exceptional people, 
or by the promotion of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill for “rfnt1.ss educa- 
tion,” w'hich would have left things much as they are in this 
respect, or by the exercise of personal power by one or two 
advanced princes to bring the low castes into the educational 
net. Even the lapse of years without any overt display of the 
feeling would not be enough to prove that it is not still alive. 
The aspirations in para. 15 1 that ‘‘enlightened leaders ” will 
explain the unwisdom of caste, or will be listened to if they do, 
are, if 1 may be allowed to say it, visionary. 

It would not be possible to make special electorates. of these 
people for two reasons in addition to the general objections 
mentioned in the Report . One is that they could not be easily 
segregated by definite lines like the Muhammadans, for they 
would include many others besides nominal pariahs. In some 
parts, tjiough still degraded, they form the cultivating section, 
while in others they have raised thcm.'^t'lvcs by Government 
aid to a level with their betters. The other reason is that, as 
a whole, they are not able to use a vote intelligently if they 
had one. In some provinces there would be none of their own 
men qualified to champion them, and they would be pawns in 
the hands of clever lawyers who would use them as a mere ladder 
into Council. • 

To entrust their interests to Brahmins would be a caricature 
of popular government. A genuine attempt to’ give them a 
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status would be to set apart an effective number of seats in the 
Council to which the Governor should nominate representatives 
if possible from among themselves, specially charged with 
upholding their interests. The number should be proportioned 
to the estimated number of the class in the population. 

Parliament is also bound in honour to keep* an eye on 
European settlers, Indian Christians, and Anglo-Indians . They 
have been not unreasonably alarmed at recent expressions of 
hostility by extremist orators. 

The scheme set forth in paras. 252 and 253 for procedure in 
the Provincial Legislative Council on ‘ ‘ reserved ’ ’ subjects has 
been carefully considered, but I doubt if it has been fully realized 
how it is likely to work. There is e.i;.perience which enables 
us to forecast what will happen. The certification of a Bill may 
be assumed to imply that it is expected to meet with opposition. 
It will at any rate provoke opposition if it does not already exist. 
The long-drawn-out steps for convoying the Bill through 
Council — Grand Committee, Select Committee, taking of 
evidence, report to whole Council, debate in whole Council, 
fixing of time-limit, and finally closure — will keep alive atten- 
tion and inflame the excitement. They will be so many pegs 
for increasing agitation, which will pass into an orgy of declam- 
ation and violent criticism. Fair discus.sion there will be none, 
one reason being that Government has ‘ ‘ no Press ’ ’ to set forth 
its case to the masses. This is another factor of the problem 
in India which does not extend to the Colonies, where every 
proposition is hammered out by at least two parties. Forty 
years ago it was pointed out by some of us that, with, a very 
few exceptions, the vernacular papers were solidly anti-English, 
sometimes through sheer mi.sunderstanding of what was meant, 
and that the average villager had not a chance of knowing the 
other side. It was suggested that the statement of ‘ ‘ Objects 
and Reasons ’ ’ appended to every Bill in the Government 
Gazette might be simplified, expanded, and circulated. 
Nothing was done permanently in this direction, and now 
more than ever the incessant propaganda of the extremists 
in the towns and villages receives little effective opposition ” 
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(Special Correspondent of The Times, August 19, 1918). 
Always perverse, it has now reached a stage when much of it 
may justly be called poisonous. 

If as the outcome of the turmoil the non-official members of 
the Grand .Committee are united, the Bill will be lost. The 
authors of the Report think this improbable (end of para. 352) . 

I am not so sure of it. They have themselves noted elsewhere 
that ‘ ‘ the tendency to joint action ’ ’ among the non-official 
members both nominated and elected ‘ ‘ has grown perceptibly 
stronger” during recent years (para. 95). In the heat of 
agitation, which will be fomented by politicians, the merits of 
the particular measure may not be so much regarded as the 
desire to force the hand of Government. It is suggested that 
if the Bill be rejected ‘ ‘ no great harm will en.sue. ’ ' I lore, too, 
I take leave to doubt. The fact of certification implies that 
it is considered essential . ‘ ‘ The Legislature wall have paralyzed 

the Executive without having power to remove it ’ * — a position 
which is elsewhere described in the Report as intolerable. 
Government will have been denied power to carry out rightly 
the reserved work for which it is responsible, and will be exposed 
to the contempt which not only in the East (though most of 
all there) attaches itself to a ruler w’ho is powerless. It is 
necessary to face the fact that a small but clever faVtion will 
use every effort to bring about such a result, and the strain on 
the loyalty of the ordinary man will be excessive . 

Even if, as is more likely, the Bill is passed by a small number 
of nominated votes in Grand Committee there will be left behind 
an unwholesome atmosphere. It was often laid dow’n by the 
elder men that the strength of the Englishman. in India lay not 
in imitating Oriental finesse but in taking a simple direct course. 
The maxim is as sound as ever. Holding fast to it, I venture 
to ask whether the device of making a law under the guise of 
a vote by a popular assembly, by means of a majority obtained 
by official manipulation, should not now be abandoned. The 
bloc was necessary in its day,*but is now to be swept away. 
The Grand Committee is a revival of it in a feebler form which 
will less surely effect its purpose but will certainly cau.se as much 
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irritation. Nothing is gained and the moral position is com- 
promised by attempting to cloak Government action in an un- 
real semblance of popular action. It is admitted that Govern- 
ment must have such legislation as is necessary for discharging 
its “reserved” responsibility, and it is more in jiccord with 
British traditions to say so fairly and squarely. 

A certificate is only to be given on strong reason, afte** con- 
sultation with the members of the Government. I presume it 
might be given on parts only of a Bill. Us urgency, or the 
urgency of the particular parts, w’ould then differ in but a very 
small degree from that of the Budget. What is said in ])ara. 

1 65 about finance may be said word for word about ne<'essary 
legislation on a reserved subject, and the same procedure seems 
appropriate m both cases. Thus the scheme would fall into a 
clearly demarcated plan, simple, and understood by everyone — 

Bills affecting Transferred .subjects the Council may deal 
with ; 

Bills affecting Reserved subjects non-certified the Council 
may deal with ; 

Bills affecting Reserved .subjects, so far as certified, the 
Council may discuss, but not reject or amend exc<.*pl on 
the motion of Government, discussion being by no 
means a futile weapon, as shown in para. 92 of the 
Report. 

. I 

It may be said that this course would be open to the objec- 
tions noted in para. 249 to empowering a Governor to make 
Ordinances, but they lose weight by the fact that they arc 
waived for the Budget. The objection that Governments of 
Provinces have. never enjoyed such power since 1833 does not 
apply, for as a matter of fact they have always had the power 
of over-riding their Council by instructions to the official bloc. 
The proposal may seem at first sight t)ppo.sed to the spirit of 
the reforms, but in fact it would be directly entailed by them, 
and an integral part of the rearrangement. The second ()bjcc- 
tion, that the Executive might be divided, would apply to all 
cases of special Government action. Such a variation from 
the recommendations of the Report would doubtless evoke pro- 
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test, but every reasonable man may see that it makes no 
intrinsic difference in the real power of the representative 
assembly, while it would not unnecessarily prolong agitation, 
which jars the whole machine. 

If Parliament accepts the Report it will be taking a 
courageous step, but it will be imposing a still graver respon- 
sibility on its successor, because the subjects of which Transfer 
will afterwards be demanded increase in importance the nearer 
they approach the top. It is recognized, I believe, that every 
Government should be slow to pledge to any action those who 
are to follow them, and though in this matter some vision of 
the future is of the essence of the proposal, the basis of it and 
the limitations of it should be most clearly demarked. This 
is due to the other men. The problem of ten or twenty years 
hence is theirs, not ours. We know how advocates have 
pushed their claims by reading into past promises more than 
they were meant to convey, and founding on them charges of 
breach of faith. A notable instance is the somewhat vague 
words of the Queen’s Proclamation, which for many years have 
b(;en made a text for impugning British good faith. We shall 
never know how far these continuous assert ions have .•^unk into 
the })opular mind and weakened trust in the King's word. If 
a future Parliament should loosen its hold on law’ aud order in 
India becau.se it is expected to do so irrespective pf conditions, 
it will be an act of colossal levity. The grou..d should be left 
quite clear for the unhampered exercise of judgment as to the 
time and measure of .successive advances, upon the facts of 
the time and the reports of the periodic (Tommissions. There 
can be no doubt of this being the present intention, but there 
are anticipatory phrases up and down the' Report w’hich. if 
adopted into the authoritative pronouncement, should be care- 
fully guarded against any sort of misunderstanding. 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE REPUBLIC IN CHINA 

By Professor E. H. Parker 

The title of this article is also the name of a very readable book 
recently published by Messrs. Hurst, Blackett and Co., for 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, who describes himself on the title- 
page as the “Author of ‘ Indiscreet Letters from Peking, ’ etc. ’ ’ 
— a name that might justly be given once more to the present 
book, which, in spite of its readability and other good qualities, 
certainly does not exhibit a passion for discretion. The present 
reviewer prefers to think most favourably of the author in con- 
nection with his very first essay, “ Manchu and Muscovite,” 
published for him by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in 1904, a 
startling work which, though slapdash in style, exhibited a 
considerable amount of political prescience and fresh indepen- 
dent human judgment. 

The chief value of Mr. Weale 's book to a serious student 
of Chinese affairs is its extensive collection of documents 
inSdits ; and, again, his “intimate knowledge of Far Eastern 
politics and Far Eastern languages ” (p. 70), not to mention 
his “claim to speak as a student of twenty years’ standing ” 
(?• 239), must reinforce a demand for our respectful hearing. 
In one case “the key to this remarkable business ” — i.e.. the 
origin of the twenty-one Japanese demands upon China in 
January, 1915 was supplied by a cover sent anonymously 
to the writer [Mr: Weale] during the course of these negotia- 
tions, with no indication as to its origin ” (p. 93), This state- 
ment we take to mean that as several Peking parties were then 
®*^g3.ged in nobbling ’ ’ the Press of various countries when- 
ever there seemed to be a favourable opening, some Chinese 
diplomat— real or self-constituted^^thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to set to work in China’s favour the London daily with 
which he supposed the scoorp-hunting Mr. Weale to be con- 
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nected ; but like the Nicky- Willy papers, such hugger-mugger 
disclosures cannot expect favour in the eyes of the public jury. 
Although from first to last Yiian Shi-k‘ai and Japanese diplo- 
macy as a body were always secretly and often openly jealous 
enemies, yet Mr. Weale is fiercely hostile to both throughout 
his story oi the whole five years’ unsavoury intrigues of 1911- 
1916. British diplomacy — which usually gets more un- 
deserved kicks than well-earned halfpence from the Press — he 
seems to think blind, stupid, and generally incompetent. The 
French, too, are severely criticized for local indiscretions, and 
presumably their officers are amongst the ‘ ‘ certain diplomatists 
in Peking [p. 254] who, since this was written, have been 
forced to resign . ’ ’ The only man of any nationality who seems 
to have Mr. Weale ’s unqualified approval is ‘‘the scholar 
Liang K ‘i-ch ‘ao, ’ ’ the ‘ ‘ foremost brain in China, ” as he styles 
him — of whom an excellent photographic portrait is given on 
page 177 • certainly has an honest face, and nothing has 
ever been alleged against his private character from the date 
of his proscription by the old Dowager in 1 898 up to now ; but 

it must be remembered, when the villainies of Yiian Shi-k*ai 
are so bitterly denounced, that at one period, and a very late 
one at that, even Liang K‘i-ch‘ao was a firm believer in and 
served as Minister of Justice to the Dictator ; he was. as much 
taken aback as were foreigners at Yiian ’s final lapse, under 
family and other corrupt pressure, from political wisdom. 

As to Japan, whatever her apparent faults, we at least must 
recognize that she has for sixteen years been faithful to our 
alliance through thick and thin ; as to moral principle indicating 
a “will to evil," well, the law only takes cognisance of overt 
acts, and makes no speculations as to the working of the alleged 
criminal’s mind upon developing motives. Young people of 
irreproachable family status and hereditary honour amongst our 
righteous selves may legitimately, when they contemplate a 
marriage, make preliminary inquiries as to the health and 
financial standing of the contetnplated partner ; in the privacy 
of families prudent relatives, or the parties themselves, may even 
go so far as to consult the doctor before cementing a life-long 
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union, as to wind, limb, teeth, and hair ; or the family lawyer 
may counsel the expenditure of a shilling, in order to make sure 
of some doubtful financial engagement, by secretly consulting 
an old will at Somerset House ; but, once the bargain is con- 
cluded, no matter what disappointments may reveal themselves, 
the ‘ ‘ best people ’ ’ stick honourably to their partner , or at all 
events preserve good form and do not wash their share of the 
dirty linen in public. Japan’s diplomatic history may be easily 
summarized ; first there was the rude awakening by Commodore 
Perry ; then the revolution and the years of Sir Harry Parkes’ 
well-meant but trying tutelage ; the assistance principally of 
Great Britain, France, and most notably of Germany in organ- 
izing an army and navy ; the opening -up of Korea, in which 
country Japan alone then already had a commercial foothold at 
Fusan, dating as far back as from the Hideyoshi invasion of 
1600 ; add to these considerations the superciliousness of China ; 
the defeat of France by Germany ; the bugbear of extra-territori- 
ality, and England’s ultimately generous lead in ridding Japan 
of it ; the utter defeat of China on the Korean question ; German 
ambitions in China, followed by Russian, French, British, and 
even Italian counter- “ pledges ” taken from China; the 
‘ ‘ Boxer ’ ’ War and the admirably modest co-operation with 
Europeai> forces of the Japanese contingent ; “the feebleness of 
the well-meaning Tsar and the swellcd-headedness of the 
Russian war-party ; the defeat of Russia by Japan in 1904-5, 
and the all-important results to Japan of the British alliance of 
1902 in consequence of the ‘ ‘ ring ’ ’ being fairly kept whilst 
the bruisers were at work. When the great war broke out in 
1914, Japan had to take stock of her situation : Great Britain 
had “no army,’' and the Germans in the Far East and Indian 
Ocean were making the best possible use of their new navy. 
We have no right to inquire into the private convolutions of 
the Japanese mind, pro-German, military, or other ; suffice it 
that the total result from the secret crucible was the definite 
overt act of bowling the formidable Germans out of Kiao-chou, 
and the further effective policing both of the Eastern Seas and 
the Pacific. That there should be a military and German 
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(perhaps “ or ” German) party or parties in Japan is not to be 
wondered at, as the successful Japanese armies of 1895, 1900, 
and 1905 were practically German-trained ; Germany had the 
1870 defeat of France to her credit ; her unscrupulous but 
successful. diplomacy could scarcely fail to attract the wonder 
if not the admiration of the always- watching, always-learning, 
secretive, introspective Japanese mind. Yet with all these 
rival pleadings of interest, loyalty, historical chivalry, religious 
and moral uncertainties and doubts, Japan in declaring war 
against Germany promptly did the right thing, the honest 
thing, and the plucky thing, inasmuch as it was for her a risky 
ihing, and now she has and will have her reward. Certainly 
there are features in her actual and prospective Chinese policy 
since 1914 which have given more than one friendly Pow’cr a 
shock from time to time ; but she, like every other country 
whose intiirests for centuries ahead were jeopardized by the 
world war, had to do a lot of thinking ; moreover the attitude 
of the foreign Shanghai Press and of the foreign merchants 
there has from the beginning been somewhat alarmi.st and 
suspicious, and to that extent provocative. If it is true, there- 
fore, that the Black Dragon Society or Militarist party has 
expn.*ssed “ Japan iiber Allcs” view’s in regard to China’s 
fill lire, il may be replied that we in England have cmr counter- 
part in the China National Defence League, openly hostile 
to Japanese economical aims in China. Since Mr. Weale 
published his philippic now’ under review, further disagreeable 
questions have arisen in connection with the Peking activities 
of Mr. Nishihara, w’ho is apparentlv supposed by his Western 
syndicate opponents to be a sort of Japanese Kiihlmann to the 
innocent Japanese Lichnowsky there ; enormous Japanese loans 
and railway concessions are hinted at, the export or non-export 
of copper and silver, not to say rice, to Japan have become 
burning questions, and the retiring President Ft^ng Kwoh- 
chang (who is credited with having organized the miserable 
opium deal) is charged by Japan’s rivals with having been in 
league with Count Terauchi, and with making, desperate efforts 
to feather his own private nest well before betaking himself to a 
life of private ease and luxury. It would be presumptuous for 
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one so far away from these obscure happenings to pronounce 
any opinion upon such a nexus of doubts and troubles, but it may 
at least be permitted to express the conviction that the com- 
bined influence of the United States and Great Britain will 
succeed, soon or at the Peace Conference, in bringing China 
and Japan together in a permanent and friendly way as they 
have already fairly well succeeded in doing in connection with 
the (nominally) joint military action in the Siberia question. 
Japan, America, and England all owe something to each other 
in connection with the great war, and no petty girding on 
subsidiary loan questions should be allowed to mar the grand 
settlement at the Peace Conference : the exchange of special 
princely missions between Great Britain and Japan augurs well 
for this happy 'dewowemen/. 

Mr. Weale has no good word to say for Yuan Shi-k‘ai, but 
his sneer (p. 51) at Sir John Jordan’s “ extraordinary English 
love of hero-worship, ’ ’ and his hint that ‘ ‘ because an old friend 
who had known the Dictator intimately since his Korean days 
... he believed that such a surprising character could do 
little wrong ” is hardly fair. Sir John Jordan, having gradu- 
ally earned his way up by his sagacity and prudence from the 
lowest rungs of the Consular ladder, is probably the " safest ” 
Minister we have ever had in China, and he is certainly not the 
man to be shaken in his duty by sentimental personal considera- 
tion. Yiian Shi-k‘ai’s career has been carefully traced out 
stage by stage from the beginning in a series of articles con- 
tributed to this magazine, and it will be seen therefrom that not 
only foreigners, but even Mr. Weale ’s immaculate friend Liang 
K‘i-ch‘ao, were taken by complete surprise by Yuan’s sudden 

dementation. ' ' Nothing is said by Mr. Weale of Yiian’s un- 
remitting efforts in conjunction with the ‘ ‘ good Viceroys ’ ’ at 
Nanking and Hankow (Wu-ch*ang) to rescue China and the 
dynasty from the Dowager's Boxer madness ; nothing is said of 
his magnificent reorganizing work in the following years as 
Viceroy at Tientsin, when he took'over a purified city from the 
British and did his best to introduce drastic reform and follow 
British lines ; or of his many efforts at Peking when, having 
proved his all-round competency, he was sent for from Tientsin 
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to reinforce the dynasty and introduce the various constitu- 
tional reforms for all China which he had increasingly advocated 
in a series of magnificent State memorials, now on public 
record : probably the present President, Sii Shi-ch‘ang, who 
had for years been his secretary at Tientsin, was the author of 
most of these so far as mere literary composition was concerned, 
for Yiian himself was ‘ ‘ no scholard. ’ ' To the first Dowager’s 
madness in 1900 (healed largely by Yiian Shi-k‘ai) succeeded 
the second Dowager’s madness in 1909, and Yiian’s “sore 
leg ’ ’ was invented by the emasculate Court in order to consign 
him to exile ; yet two or three years later the same Dowager 
had to send in hot haste for Yiian to save her, and the man 
certainly secured generous and honourable terms for the 
dynasty, and behaved with the utmost courtesy and delicacy 
to the Dowager until she died in 1913. After years of des- 
perate striving with contentious parties, during which Yiian 
undoubtedly left upon Chinese and foreigners alike the impres- 
sion that, whatever his faults, he alone in China possessed the 
nerve to “will ’’ public order, the luckless Yiian, yielding to a 
variety of obscure evil influences, himself “went mad ’’ : the 
gods had decided that he must be ‘ ' lost ’ ’ too. The American 
adviser Dr. Goodnow’s support of autocratic rule was certainly 
surprising, but it was generally felt at the time to be reasonable ; 
even the Japanese adviser Dr. Ariga “aided and abetted’’ : 
Mr. Weale’s dark hint that Dr. Goodnow’s studies in Germany 
(p. 129) may have affected his judgment, and his assertion 
(p. 261) that Dr. Ariga had “ falsely stated that the issue was 
a question of expediency ’ ’ both belong to the category of 
hearsay evidence. 

The book, as already intimated, is decidedly readable, and 
quite up to a reasonable mark in accuracy of definite fact, 
though in many respects, besides the two main points above 
developed, Mr. Weale’s opinion, and his judgment on the same 
facts, is far from judicial ; is somewhat passionate, and seems 
to show signs of a desire to ‘ ‘ get even ’ ’ with individuals, living 
or dead, who have offended him. There is a sad need of maps, 
if only of a sketch-map or two, to illustrate , for instance, pages 8 
and 221. The Index is execrable, and scarcely of any assistance 
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in making cross-references. The Chinese spelling throughout 
is a debased and extremely imperfect Wade ; but it is hopeless 
to find basis for agreement on this subject : for the purposes of 
teaching Pekingese, no one is a greater stickler for absolute 
adherence to Wade than the present writer ; but Pekingese, 
especially Wade’s Pekingese, is impracticable for historical and 
scientific purposes, as serious and really painstaking students 
like Chavannes, Pelliot, Schlegel, Hirth, etc., have manifestly 
long found out. There is no possible justification for the 
Dowager Lung-yii being called Lung-3m on page 28 and 
Lun-yi on page 46 ; nor is it possible (quite apart from aspirate 
questions) to defend “Tsing ” and “ Ching ” within a line of 
each other (p. 270) for the Manchu dynasty. On pages 178- 
182 the general Ts'ai Ao — whose portrait on page 208 has the 
fairly correct legend Tsai-ao — is throughout styled Tsao-ao. 
On pages 47 and 202 the Star-Chamber or ‘ ‘ infamous Chih 
Fa Chu ’ ’ should be transposed and (following Wade’s .spelling) 
called the Fa Chih Chu ; the Li Fan Yuan (p. 170) should be 
Li Fa Yuan : there are numerous other slips of this kind, be.sides 
manifest misprints, all possibly owing to the author’s not being 
able to correct the proofs in person. The Appendix, or rather 
Appendices, put us in possession of several valuable State 
papers fqi; reference, but unfortunately these are not co-ordin- 
ated with the text in such wise that they can be consulted when 
specially required. The Election Law (App., p. 305) and 
Local Law (App., p. 347) do not appear to be mentioned iri the 
text at all. The literary style is slipshtjd at times- ■ again 
perhaps not entirely the author’s own fault ; thus : “ Every- 
one . . . are” (p.136) ; “the lotus life” (p. 198); “The 
Briti.sh sea-power . . . she, etc.” (p. 284). 

Notwithstanding, persons closely interested in the ultra- 
modern history of international diplomacy at Peking may be 
recommended to study this book as a notable contribution to the 
solution of Far Eastern questions ; the dictatorial and confident 
style of the author perhaps prqvokes criticism where a more 
modest bearing would have insured him compliment pure and 
simple. 
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O WINE AND LOVE AND WEALTH AND 

WRATH 

[This is a translation from the Chinese, following closely the original, 
Evtin the closing worfls, which are a western commonplace, may 1x3 seen 
by the reader in the prose French translation of the original, p. .^5 of 
Chine,’’ by Jules Arene. One of the lx;st critics now alive in 
England has called this poem a “Vade-Mecum of Moral Wisdom,*’ and 
it might well he taught to ('hildren. Its lesson — to hold by the righteous 
m^an — is as old as Aristotle in Europe, but has never l>een Ixrtter put.] 

O wine and love and wealth and wrath 
Are often wickofl things ! 

Eeholfl the sorrows each of them 
On human beings la ings. 

'The alcf'hol bewiU'hos man, 

II is thoughts are not his own ; 

Anri Io\c is like a knife of steel 
Whii'h <’ut'> him to th<* lume. 

And wcalrh’.s *1 mighty tiger wild 
Tliat learls a selfish life , 

And wrath makes man with man to fight 
And hothtT.s thi*m with strife. 

But see the same four wic'ked things 
^^dth an impartial soul : 

See both sides ere you (juil tlieiii ^giite, 
i’or i)oth si<ies make the whole. 

If man sliould never take a glass. 

How entei tain a friend? 

If man should never think of love, 
l"he human race would end ■ 

And every c^||iforl would be lost 
If wealth were ended quite ; 

And if men never rose in zerath 

The ro^^t^cs would then be right f 

So wine and love and wealth and wrath 
The man will usc that’s wise ; 

But wary watch to cut his cloth 
According to ifis size. 

D. A. Wilson. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

INDIA IN FRANCE 

A FEW days ago it was my privilege — a proud but rather 
perilous privilege — to be entrusted with the task ot trying 
to distract, amuse, and, in a mild way, instruct an audience 
of munition-workers in a Y. M.C.A. hut during their dinner 
hour. Before I began my address, I shared their midday 
meal, and seized the opportunity to ask those about me on 
what subject they would like me to discourse. France 
Belgium ? America ? India ? these were some of the 
suggestions I ventured to offer, with the interesting result 
that one of my new friends said, rather bluntly, “ Oh, don’t 
tell us about them foreigners ; we see enough of them in 
the East End. Tell us about India.” 

That showed a mental attitude towards India and Indians 
which was singularly pleasing to an Anglo-Indian (I use 
the word in its old and time-honoured sense of one who is 
an adopted son of India, an old servant of the Indian 
people), and I was cheerfully ready to speak of the land in 
which so many of us have spent the busiest and happiest 
days of our lives, and for which we have so frank and 
lasting an affection. But to speak of India for a bare half- 
hour or so to an audience which has little knowledge of Indian 
life and Indian social and political conditions was obviously 
an alarming and difficult enterprise. It happened that in 
the train on my way to the munition works I had been 
reading some notes on the wonderful labour battalions 
which are doing invaluable v^ork in the rear of the great 
armies in France — Kabj^les, Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and, 
above all, our own people from India. Of the labour corps 
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from North-Western India I could say nothing. But I 
happened to know that among the sturdy fellows employed 
in France were hillmen from North-Eastern India, Khasis, 
Nagas from Manipur and elsewhere, Tibeto-Burman folk 
of marked Mongolian aspect and affinities. It occurred to 
me that it might interest an East End audience to be told 
something of Indians of a class such as has never before 
been seen in Europe. 

•There was a time, as we all know, when these honest 
aborigines were not exactly popular among the Hindu 
settlers in India, as they spread the Indo-European 
languages and the Indo-European cult of the heavenly 
community of gods in their slow progress east and south in 
a peninsula which, in the then prevailing conditions of 
travel, must have seemed vaster and more mysterious than 
the w'hole round world is in days when man can fly faster 
than the birds, and can e.xplore the depths of the sea in a 
fashion that would astonish Jonah himself. We know, for 
example, that Rama and his three heroic brothers, in the 
days before he met and won his lovely and incomparable 
Sita, gained fame and consideration by what we would now 
call " frontier expeditions ” against aboriginal tribes, in 
those days regarded as quasi-demoniac folk, Rakshasas, etc., 
dwellers in mountain and forest, who were a sore trouble to 
the gentle and innocent Hindu dwellers in iungle hermitages. 
Even in quite rec<‘nt times these primitive people iiave 
bee.) held to be wild and fierce Highlanders, much as 
timorous citizens of Glasgow feared the kilted denizens of 
Scottish mountains two hundred years ago. 

This comparison with Scots Highlanders will be readily 
e.xcused by anyone who has read that delightful work “ The 
Lives of the Lindsays,” ptiblished by Lord Lindsay of 
Balcarres in 1849. I'liis book contains the .adventures of 
various cadets of the house of Balcarres, and, among the 
re.st, of the Hon. Robert Lindsay of the Indian Civil 
Service, Chief of Sylhet from 1776 to 1787.., Here is his 
own description of a gathering of the Khasia clans : 

VOL. XV. ’ ' • B 
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“ They had come down from every part of the mountain, 
accompanied by their retainers, dressed in the garb of war, 
and, when thus accoutred, their appearance is most un- 
questionably martial, and by no means unlike our native 
Highlanders when dressed in the Gaelic costume. Many 
hundreds of this description were now before me. But my 
new friends, on this occasion, breathed nothing but peace 
and friendship ; though it was still evident, from their 
complexion and the war-yell that occasionally escaped thc'ir 
lips, as well as the mode in which they handled tlieir 
weapons, that their temperament was not dissimilar to that 
of other mountaineers ; and the opinion I thus hastily formed 
I found corroborated in the sequel.” 

Elsewhere. Lindsay speaks of these genial Higldanders 
as “ wild-looking demons,” thus oddly echoing the con- 
ventional* soubriquet of the old Hindu epics. The. old 
distrust and dread of foreigners merely' as foreigners an<l 
speakers of uncouth tongues dies hard. 

Since then, oddly enough (to give our pre.sent enemies 
their due), these very mountaineers, now largely repn^sented 
in labour battalions in France, have been the subject of 
patient linguistic study by Pater Schmidt of Vienna, wlio 
has satisfied himself (by a careful comparison of vocabularies 
compiled by others) that the Khasia languag<', once 
supposed to be as unique and i.solated- in India as the 
Basque language in Europe, is in fact one of a very widely 
spread family of speeches, extending right across the 
Pacific Ocean to Easter Island. The megalithic structures 
of these people have recently been the subject of study by 
Dr. Rivers and others. But surely the most astonishing 
adventure of this race of sturdy mountaineers is that th(;y 
should find themselves, with how many other races of men, 
participating in the Great War of Freedom on the water- 
logged plains of Flanders. Robert Lind.say himself would 
have rubbed his honest eyes at the sight of his own 
Highlanders, still kilted, but in uniform khaki, associated in 
France with the brawny arxd industrious descendants of 
those wild-looking demons.” 

It was, then, the thought of labour battalions of aboriginal 
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Indian races in France that led me to talk to my munitioner 
friends of some of the wild tribes in and round Assam. 

“ Savages,” I suppose, we must needs call some of them. 
For example, the “ Naga” folk of the north-eastern frontier 
must not be confounded with the snake-worshipficrs of the 
ancient epics. In their case the name “Naga” is one 
applied to them by Hindu neighbours in allusion to the 
fact that, like our prime ancestors in Mesopotamia, they go 
about innocently nude in their own villages, and are, in 
Sanskritic phrase, ndga or nagna^ “naked.” It is only 
Europeans who call them “Naga”; the Hindus, their 
neighbours, dub them “ Naga.” 

“ Savages,” I say, we must perforce call them, if that 
question-begging term may be justly used of ^ny tribe of 
men. For it must be admitted that their habits and 
custom.s, till quite recent days, have been those which 
Hindu and Christian alike have regarded as barbarous and 
disagreeable. They have been from time immemorial, like 
their distant relatives in the Malay Peninsula, head-hunters, 
living in a perpetual state of internecine tribal warfare. 
Imagine, in this awful time of the horrors, sorrows, anxieties 
of war waged with all the resources of science, a race of 
people who have never know'n, save under British ride, 
what peace is ! Each little clan lived in constant vendetta 
feud with its neighbours. The cultural, linguistic, and 
religious^results of this state of things were interesting. 
The warring tribes, having no writing to fix their speech, 
used a vast number of constantly shifting dialects. Their 
social and matrimonial customs were such as might be 
expected in communities ever engaged in warfare. Above 
all, their religion was singularly different from that of 
Hinduism, based on the conception of a civilized com- 
munity of immortal god.s, a heavenly counterpart of the 
organized cities of men in the Indian plains. Their creed 
was one of hostile, treacherous and cruel deities, lurking 
in caves and forests, to be placated if possible ; a religion 
of terror. “ Demons ” the old Hindus frankly called them, 
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and meant no more than what we mean when we, somewhat 
more politely, perhaps, dub them " savages.” Yet these 
primitive folk are serving the King and Empire and the 
cause of freedom, in France in much the same fashion as 
are the industrious and courageous munition-workers in 
our own midst. 

“ Savages,” yes, and still belonging to the impulsive, 
credulous infancy of man in society from which we are by 
degrees, which we cannot measure, slowly emerging. 1 he 
Great War itself, seen in distant retrospect, will probably 
seem to our descendants as one of the last attempts ot 
obsolete ideals of life and administration to rcimpose 
themselves upon the more optimistic, or (in the slang of 
the day) “democratic” races of men. We are coming, I 
suppose, to the somewhat reluctant conclusion that status, 
whether of race or sex, is not a thing immutable, hereditary, 
eternal. We are united in a new fraternity of races 
threatened by a common peril, realized in varying degrees 
by different nations and tribes, but recognized at least as a 
danger to be resisted together. 

So it happened that I was led to talk to my munition- 
worker friends of some of the semi-savage tribes of North- 
Eastern India as I knew them some thirty years .ago. I 
extenuated nothing, 1 assuredly said nothing in malice. 
Naked, uncleanly, intemperate, quarrelsome, to these vices 
I had to plead guilty on their behalf Victims, loo, of the 
grosser and more terrifying superstitions, based on indis- 
criminate fear of uncomprehended and irresistible natural 
forces in a land where sun and storm and pestilcnc<‘ are 
alike awful and powerful, and where beasts of prey and 
poisonous reptiles are a perpetual menace, to say nothing 
of treacherous and vigilant human enemies. Survivals 
they are into our midst of the rough infancy of humanity, 
and yet we see them doing yeomen’s work, under the 
kindly guidance of British officers, in the plains, sunny, 
misty, muddy pr snowclad, of Northern France. .Savage 
folk, but taking their sturdy part in the great work of re- 
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sisting the recrudescence of ancient tyrannies mysteriously 
revived by the Hohenzollern rulers of civilized and scien- 
tific Germany. 

Savage and superstitious they are, these good “ demon ” 
folk, and yet, surprising paradox, the most cheery, laughing 
and merry people in all India! It was on this side of 
their character that I dwelt in my brief half-hour’s dis- 
course to my audience of munition workers. Not only are 
they eiisily moved to laughter, these Nagas, Khasias, and 
others, but they have a keen native sense of humour such 
as we attribute to our Irish friends, but, goodness knows 
why, deny to the “ pawky ” and dryly observant .Scot. It 
happened that, many years ago, I made the acquaintance 
of a cheery hillman in Assam who had a great store of 
quaintly humorous folk-tales, some of which, in the inter- 
mediate years, have been the delight of my own nursery. 
It was an amusingly paradoxical experience to find myself 
in my old age retelling these old-world tales, originally 
told to me in the distant Bhutan Dwars by’ a semi-savage 
Tiheto-Burman, to a laughing audience of East End 
workers in munitions. It was odd, too, to think that, not 
so very far away, in the mud of the Flanders plains, and 
withiii hearing of the appalling clamour of the’ greatest 
contest in history, were working-men of the same race as 
the kindly old Bodo who told me the tales at which my 
East End audience were so goodnaturedly laughing. 

Some day, I hope, some competent person will tell us of 
the whole share that India has had in the world war. 
We know, of course, what gallant deeds Indian regi- 
ments have done in France and in the East, We know, 
too, that sundry young educated Indians have fought in 
the air and on shore with our own men. There are, again, 
the numerous lascars, Guzerati and Bengali, who arc serv- 
ing so courageously, in perils oft, and signing on again in 
many cases after being two or three times plungeil into icy 
seas by the sinking of their ships in mid-ocean. It is ,i 
stirring and romantic tale, obscured fpr^the moment by^ tin* 
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gravity of the common peril and the magnitude of the 
common task. Many of our political superstitions of 
peace time persist in this hour of peril and anxiety and 
distract us, not only from the momentous contest raging 
almost within hearing of the busy activities of London, but 
from the work quietly performed by men of many races 
and tongues, in many different fields of unostentatious 
activity. There have even been Indians from Pondicherry 
and Chandernagore who have had the high privilege of 
fighting in the French Army as gallant and valued soldiers 
of the French Republic. When the German militarists let 
loose the unspeakable calamity of war in the hope of an 
easy, profitable, and rapid victory over unprepared and 
peaceful communities, they little knew that they were, in 
effect, bringing to a rapid head many incubating tendencies 
in East and West which were the very antipodes of their 
own social and political ideals and aim.s. 

What the ultimate result will be, who shall say } As I 
write, there are problems in Ireland, in Russia, even in 
India itself, which may well dismay the most optimistic, 
and puzzle the most keen-sighted. Yet, after all, our 
so-called. democratic ” principle, and the ideals for which 
we are fighting, are essentially optimistic. We refuse to 
despair of human nature ; we refuse to believe that the 
only way out is a sullen and despairing acquiescence in, 
and submission to, military force engineered and supported 
by a marvellous abuse of scientific organization. Once 
that issue is fought out, we shall have other puzzles and 
problems. But we can face them in another than the 
Prussian spirit. We can cultivate a sense of humour and 
kindliness, which, as I have hastily and inadequately striven 
•to show, is not wanting even in the minds of animistic 
Tibeto-Burman savage races. We have learned, as never 
before, to work in hearty frifendship with men of many 
nations, tongues, and beliefs, in a sturdy confidence that 
the optimistic love of liberty, which we inherit, and now 
share with many other peoples, is the most infallible guide 
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that stumbling humanity can employ. Surely the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, one of the earliest British administrators 
in India, would have been interested and pleased to find 
Khasia Highlanders working for the King’s armies in 
invaded France, and would accept that fact as proof in- 
controvertible that the British raj has not exhausted its 
usefulness, or survived its ancient prestige. For it is a 
prestige not based on military conquest or the unashamed 
use of force. It is an ideal of life and administration which 
is illogical, perhaps, and not founded on cut-and-dried 
theory, constitutional or other, but one that implies an 
optimistic belief in incessant progress. Is it not significant 
that the first thing the Anglo-Indian invaders of Mesopo- 
tamia did was to repair the ancient irrigation system of the 
country with the delighted co-operation of the hitherto 
misgoverned Arabs, so that already the delta of Tigris and 
Euphrates bids fair to become once more the granary of the 
East } Our one consolation amid the horrors and anxieties 
of war is that, if we are fighting primarily in self-defence, 
we are also struggling for the survival of ideals which 
Germany and even Turkey itself may yet recognize as 
infinitely superior and more beneficent to humanity at large 
than the despairing obscurantism which is at the ultimate 
root of the political theories of militarist Germany. 

J. D. Anderson. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEKTiNu of the East India Association was licld on Tuesday, July 
30, 1918, at 3.30 p.m., at Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W., 
at which a .paper was read by Mr. J. O, Anderson, i.e.s., entitled 
“The Battle of Babel (since changed to “ India in France”). 

The Right tion. J.ord Rcay, k.t., oa’.s.i., o.c.r.E., i>.c., occupied the 
chair, and the following, amongst othcr.s, were present : 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, o.c.m.g., ('..c.i.k.. The Bight 
Hon. Lord Strabolgic, Admiral Sir Edmund R. Fremantle, o.c.b.. 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.e., Sir Charles M. Arm- 
strong, Sir William Ovens Clark, Colonel C. E. Yate, r.s.i., c.m.g , 
M.P., Mr. Henry Marsh, c.i.k., Mr. A. Porteous, c.t.e., Colonel Stuart 
H. Godfrey, c.i.k., Profe.ssor Bickerton, Mr. W. C«dd.strcani, k-i-ii., 
Mr. Owen Dunn, Mr. Kolval, Mr. Grant Brown, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mrs. Mr. T. Jackson, Mr. M. M. Hhar, Mr. j. Maclver, i.s.o., Mr. K. 
Ismail, Mr.^h. C,. Channing, Mr. K. M. Panikkat, Mr. Ramachamlra 
Rao, Miss' Horne, Mr. M. W. Hassan Ally, Sir George and Lady 
Grierson, Miss F. Mathnr Burton, Mr. d'abak, Mr. Das (nipla, 
Mr. S. llaji, Mr.s. harcjuharson, Miss Spi«*rs, Miss ,^irva Corner, 
Miss Scatcherd, Mrs. Drakoulis. Mr. H. Polak, Mr. D. K. ( diosh. 
Mr. Sheo-dutt-Singh, Colonel F. S. Terry, Mr. Nicholas Pai>anicoly’. 
Mrs. Godfre)', Mr. .S. S. 1 liorbtirn, Miss .Stephenson, Colonel and 
Mrs. Roberts, Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. Kidwai, Mr. Singh, Mrs. 
Tucker, Mr. Gord, Mr. J. Nicholson, Miss Voting, Mr. h'. H. P.rown, 
Mr. W. I'rank, Mrt. Colli.s, Mr. I.sjjahani, Mr. K. N. Dutt, Mr. I. S. 
Dhunjibhoy, Miss Wade, Mr. and Mr.s. N. C. Sen. Mr. b'.dward 
Cazalet, Mrs. Kinneir-Tartc, Mr. and Mrs. Ahmad, the Rev. S. 
Harris, Mr. D. L. Patwardhan, Mr. (. Narayana Rau, Mr. W. Gordon 
Campbell, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Mends Gibson, 
and Dr J. Pollen, c.i.k., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : I will now a.sk Mr. Anderson to read the paper. 
The Lecturer. My Lord, Toadies and ficntlemen. Before 1 begin 
reading thi.s very short paper, which will not take tip more than a 
few minutes of 'your lime, mAy I ju-st tell you two littl<‘ stories? 
Lord Reay told us jyst; now of the late Mr. Dadabhai NaorojJ*s 
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connection with this Association. I am not myself a Bombay 
man; it so happens that in my year there were no Bombay men, 
and 1 had nothing to do wdth Bombay until I left India. But since 
I left India it has been my great good fortune to meet many Bombay 
men, and to be rather intimately associated with them. When the 
war broke out in iyr 4 there was a popular young undergraduate at 
Cambridge of the name (^f Naoroji, a grandson of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and when onr undergraduates crowded into the Army 
K. A. D. Naoroji did his l)cst to do the same. There were ol>slacles 
to his getting a commission at that time, but he went to the 
headquarters of the Middlesex Regiment and offered himself as a 
private in that distinguished Corps. There were difficulties about 
receiving him even in that capacity. They asked him what he was, 
and ho said he was a Parsec, and they said, ‘‘ What is a Parsce ?" 
and he said, “It is the same thing as a R.C. !*' And on that they 
took him ! He rose by extreme efficiency and great gallantry to be 
a sergeant in a British Regiment, and after the hattle^oC Beaumont 
Hamel, he was invalided from the Army, and came back to us at 
Cambridge. 

f.ord Reay has told us, to my great delight, that there is some 
ininiecliate prospect of Indians receiving commissions in His 
Mzijcsty’s Army. As soon as K. A. 1). Naoroji came back I look 
it upon myself to write to the Srcr(*tary of v^^tate, and 1 o say that here 
was a cas(! cniinenlly for his intervention, and that if anybody ought 
to l)a\c a conuiiission in the Army it wa^^ niy friend K. A. O. 
Naoroji. 'fliat was eighteen months ago, and he has not got his 
eonimissicjn yet. But he will get it, and I believe I din right in 
saying that the delay in meeting liis claim was not due to ilie India 
Ofiiee which has done its best, and has fought for him iq a wa\ for 
which 1 and my friend Naor(»ji cannot be too grateful Just one 
word more about another Bombay Indian whom I happened to 
know very well, and lliat is a w'ord of regret, which 1 am sure you 
will share* with me, tor tliat very gallant otliecr of tlie King, \oung 
Mr. S. (\ Welinkar, of the Air l*'orce, wlu), it is helie\ed, met with 
a sokliePs di-ath in Prance, the other day. lie is still rcpcnttal 
“ missing.” 

(Tin* Paper was then n\ad,) 

Sir rji:(>K’(;K (iRfKK.st)\ said that lie had listened with great j'le.isure 
to the |>aprr by his (;ld fi'iend “ J- i He had spokiai of men w lio at 
one lime used to take heads, but now they have changeil their minds, 
and took hearts instead. IJc believed some of the menibcrs of the 
audience Ihonghl they w'ere going to hear something about P»ibheal 
History when they saw the title ot the pajier. lie did not think any 
more ap])ropriale name could be given to the Icclnre. It i:secl ti> he 
said of A.ssani that that Province must have had a sj^eeial l ower 
of Babel to itself because every hill almost had itt^ own language, 
and therefore the reference to Babel in Mr. Anderson’s paper was 
very appropriate. They were all extremely obliged to Mr. Anderson 
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for putting so well before them his feelings, which appealed to 
them all. 

Mr. Pannikar said before he began to speak about the paper, he 
would like to point out one little matter. Every sfjeaker who had 
preceded him had spoken about the Reform proposals. Lord 
Lamington and Colonel Vate bad told them that the British public 
would like to hear both sides of the question and allow all cxpre.s- 
sions of opinion, be it favourable or unfavourable. They had pointed 
out that Mr. Bhupindra Nath Basu and Sir Satyendra Sinha were 
allowed to speak, while Dr. Nair and T^ord .Sydenham were gagged. 
He (the speaker) was as an.xious as the noble lord to hear both sides 
of the question. Now, Lord Lamington knew very well that 
opposition to the proposals came from two qitarters. There were 
tho.se who oppo.sed them as giving too much and there are those 
like himself who thought them es.scntially unsatisfactory and wholly 
inadequate, f-Tc (the speaker) wondered whether Lord Lamington 
meant that both of these sets of opinion should be given a hearing 
in this country. If the British public wanted to hear both sides of 
the question, surely Mr. Tilak had as much right to be heard as 
Dr. Nair. That was a point outside the subject of the paper, hut 
all the speakers who had gone before had taken up an attitude wind) 
he thought was quite unfair. 

Now with regard to Mr. Anderson’s paper, the Lecturer had 
stiggcsted that the word “ Naga” came from the word 

The Lfxturer : T did not .say " Naga.” It is only Englishmen 
w’ho call tho.se people ” Nagas.” 

Mr. Pan.vikar said he was not putting forward a linguistic 
theory, biit as he came from a community \vhich was supjiosed 
to be akin to the Nagas, and whose customs were, curiously 
enough, similar to those described by the Lecturer he might be 
allowed to say a word about the .general theory concerning this 
people. He had devoted some time to the study of anthropology 
and he felt with increasin.g conviction that the Nagas were the 
remnants of a community that was at one time spread all over India. 
It was difficult to say anything definite on that matter, as informa- 
tion was lacking. It was, he thought, a great misfortune that the 
Civil Servants and the administrators who go out from England 
knew so little of anthropology. In conclusion, he thanked the 
Ixcturer for his interesting paper. 

Professor Bickerton said he could not help thinking as they 
read of the Tower of Babel that in connection with several meetings 
of the Association there had been an enormous amount of talk, but 
it was not sound without .sense, and that was one of the tremendous 
problems that needed solving with regard to India, the question of 
an official language, and also the introduction of a language that 
should be used “in the Courts.'and all that sort of thing. He could 
not help feeling that, if .the Association would only get Dr. Pollen 
to give them a talk on the auxiliary language Esperanto they would 
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be as much impressed as he was some years ago when he heard 
Dr. Pollen. From that time to now the conviction had grown that 
the subject Dr. Pollen had at heart next to India — Esperanto — was 
a matter of the greatest importance and worthy of much con.sidera- 
tion. When he was at school he was unable to learn any foreign 
language, and he utterly failed with regard to Latin, but no sooner 
did he look for about an hour into Esperanto than he understood 
more grammar than he had learnt in the whole of his years at school. 
It would be his advice that no human being should ever attempt to 
learn any grammar until he understood the scientific basis of the 
Esperanto language, the most wonderful and scientific language that 
he knew. He looked on Dr. Zamenhoff as one of the greatest 
geniuses who ever lived. If they wanted to have the peace of the 
world they should devote themselves to the supremely important 
question of a tmiversal auxiliary language, not to supersede the 
native language, but to enable all men of diverse tpngues to talk 
together. 

Mr. I. S. Haji said that when he saw the notice that Mr. Anderson 
was going to address the Association on “The Battle of Babel” 
he thojight the I-ecturcr was going to read a chapter from one of 
the ancient histories, but when he heard the paper read he was struck 
with one i)oiiU, and that was the vital fact with regard to the people 
of (.Ireat Britain and India that they have been jointly offering a 
great sacrifice on the battlefiehl since August, 1914, for the Cause 
of Mankind. It was not the first time that the people of India had 
taken their share with Great Britain in shaping the destinj- of man- 
kind. He would like to recall upon this occasion that at the lime 
of the French Revolutionary Wars, when Great Brit^iin and its 
Allies formulated and drew up a programme for mankind to follow 
for a century and more, he felt proud that his countrymen offered an 
insurmountable barrier to Napoleon’s avalanche of militarism on 
the soil of Egypt. The importance of India’s assistance, he said, 
could well be realized from the following quotation. While writing 
in 1802 about India-built ships being allowed to enter the Port of 
London without any restrictions and also insisting upon increasing 
the nutnl)er of such ships in order to participate in the defence of 
India and to reduce the necessity for .sending sucli large armaments 
from Great Britain, Sir George Dallas, m p., in his letter* to Sir 
William Pultcncy, m.p., on the subject of the “Trade between India 
and Europe,” expressed himself as follows on page 59: “While the 
fate of the British possessions in the East appeared to hinge on 
driving the French from Egypt and the hopes of this country hung 
on assistance from India as the means of accomplishing this, what 
but their fleets conveyed^ our Indian Army to the Red Sea, and 
enabled the conquerors of Seringapatani to carry the glory of their 
fame under the walls of Alexandria ?** (Cheers.) 

* Published in the form of a book, and *is availaj^le at the Gold- 

smiths’ Library, University of London, South Kensington. 
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Now a century and more has passed, and India stood not on an 
equality with those who fought and decided the destiny of humanity 
a century ago. ITe, therefore, thought a great lesson could be drawn 
from Mr, Anderson’s paper that the key-note for the statesmen in 
this country should be co-operation. The co-operation, he said, 
which India was offering to-day w’as offered with great moral 
strength because India was not placed on an equality ; and he would 
close his comments with the remark that co-operation was only 
possible when the co-operators were on an equality. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Coi.DSTREAM Said they had already had such an excellent 
de.scription of the Chairman given to them at an early stage 
of the meeting that he need say no more about his Lordship. Sir 
Mancherjee Bhownaggree had said so much about his kindness in 
coming amongst them that afternoon that he need say no more, 
but they would all most cordially agree to the vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his so kindly presiding at their meeting. 

Mr. Hejtrv Marsh seconded the vote of thanks, which was put 
to the meeting and carried imanitnously. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you again I 
have li.stened to this discus.sion with much interest. 1 must say with 
regard to the title of the paper, “The Battle of Babel,” thtuv is not 
much of “Babel” in it. The paper is extremely dear, but I am 
bound to say that the discussion was rather of a Babylonian char- 
acter. With regard to Ksju'ranto, on wliicli Professor Bickertou, 
who hails from New Zealand, was so eloquent, if he had been in 
Parliament during the debates on Mr. I'ishcr’.s great Education J’ill, 
which is now before the House of I.ords and I believe to-mfjrrow 
will be in Connnitt<-t‘, he migdit have, pcrba[)s,. proposed an anicTid- 
ment to tl>c effect that l''sj)eranto sbonhl be made compulsory --at 
all c;vents in the Continuatioti .Schools — which would have been a 
wcll-de.served compliment paid to our indefatigable friend. Or. 
P( llf.n. 

I wish only to say with refereiue to some remarks made in the 
discussion that we here lully rccogni/c that when' Indians are 
lighting' with us in the same battle tb(>re is nothing but a s<*nse of 
perfect comiadeship between them and ourselves — (bear, bear) — 
and 1 boj)c that this co-operation wliicli we receive from them, and 
which we .give to them, will h ad to a further feeling of cordiality 
between us and them, 'riure is not the slightest doubt that the 
term “equality” is rather d(;ce])tive, because there will aUvays remain 
the Eastern civili/.ation, witli its tradilion.s, and the Westt rn civiliza- 
tion, with its traditions. We can res])ecl the ancient civili/.ation of 
India, and the Indians can rc.-ip<-ct our civilizatioti, although it is 
built on a different foundation. 

The proceedings then tenninale<l. 
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INDIA: A DEMOCRACY? 

By S. S. Tiiorburn, i.c.s. (rtd.) 

In an amazing State paper called, for short, the “ Report,” 
com])licate(l proposals are nuuie for the gradual es*tablishnient 
of ” responsible self-government ” throughout British India. 
This scheme is avowedly a revolutionary “ experiment,” in 
which, say its authors, ” we hav'e to destroy the existing 
structure ” (of government). The reason stated for the 
demolition of an edifice which has taken centuries to build, 
has given security to three hundred millions of persons, and 
is the jii'ide of our ]>eople throughout the world, is " the faith 
that is in us ” tli.at ” nationhood witliin the h^mpire represents 
souK'thing better than anything India has yet at.tained ”; 
that in ” delilierately disturbing ” ” the ])lacid contentment 
of tlie masses in India we are working for their highest gixxl.” 
It is assumed, then, ! hat after a jieriod of convulsion, the 
objt'ctive— this ‘‘ nationhood ” — should be reached, other- 
wise this great and beneficent ” a<l venture ” in denn'cratic 
Constitution-mongering will fail ignonhniouslj'. 

Whatever the hapjjenings of the future’ the immediate 
question for practical men is, whether the chance of gaining 
” nationhood ” is worth the risk of wrecking our Indian 
Empire whilst the struggles for achieving the dcsireil end 
are in progress. If it is, all wall be well; if it is not, results 
will be unfortunate for the gjood government of India and 
the satisfaction of her • i)eo])les. The obstacles to be sur- 
mounted before success can be in* sight are admitted to be 
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“ colossal.” At present every community in India prefers 
British to Home Rule — what it knows and trusts, to what it 
does not know and fears. Every caste and calling in India 
is conscious that, collectively, they are a mere bundle of 
discordant peoples, creeds, and grades, each with distinctive 
interests and centrifugal tendencies held together in enforced 
amity by long experience of British justice and power. In 
spite of these facts the writers exp(;ct that the lure of the 
little word ” nationhood ” will suffice in time to compose all 
differericcf. and, after a period of unavoidable upheavals 
foreseen and lightlj- brushed aside in the Report, restore to 
our 300 millions of Indian fellow-subjects the traiupiillity 
and contentment which up till now our strong and sym- 
pathetic rule has secured for them. 

The framers of the Report hold that to materialize their 
Utopia all that will be necessary will be the renunciation for 
the cf)nimon good by all Indians of their age-long antagonisms 
and the acquisition by some of the rising generation — the 
future electorates — of a little schooling, including political 
knowledge and instruction in the virtues of the franchise 
plus a S£:gacious propagandism on the part t)f G^jvernment 
officers and leading mm-officials. Even so, the writers have 
doubts; for they emphasize th<* disastrous consequences 
which would ensue should their ideal not be attained, and 
insist in dozen jjages of j'.dmonitions and urgings that 
without the co-operation of ” the landed aristocracy,” the 
” smaller gentry,” and the ” educated class,” the success 
of the ” great experiment ” will be jeopardized. 

In this connection two passages in the Report deserve 
prominence, even part repetition. One is: ” We believe 
profoundly that the time has now conic when the sheltered 
existence which we have given India cannot be prolonged 
without damage to her national life ; that we have a richer 
gift for her people than any we have yet bestowed upon them ; 
that nationhood within the Empire represents something 
better than anything India hasf yet attained ; that the placid 
contentment of the masses is not the soil in which such Indian 
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nationhood will grow, and that in deliberately disturbing if 
we are working for her highest good.” I may remark here 
that it is questionable whether this declaration does not 
contravene Queen Victoria's proclamation (1858), in which 
Her Majesty stated that the “ contentment ” of the Indian 
masses was her ” security.” 

'rhe other is: ” If tlie Hin<la or the Muslim displays 
intolerance of the other’s religious practices, if the higher 
castes refuse to admit tlie children of low castes to schools 
which their own sons attend, or if caste e.Kclusiveness take 
even harsher shape tcnvards the outcasts, it is tlie business 
of the enlightened leaders of the community to explain to 
them that they are only retarding a cause tliat ought to be 
dearer to them than their own sectional interests.” 'Fhus I 
may note Sweeper and Brahmin are to rub shoulders together, 
the clean with the unclean I 

When I read the declaration foretelling the ” discontent ” 
of the village communities I thought the authors were wild 
doctrinaires preaching in ignorance a risky propagaiulism ; 
but when I came to the passage last quotcti, and considered 
the effect of both, I thought them dangerous visionaries, 
because, under the glamour of their imagination, they were 
bent not only on inspiring rural India to insurrection, 
” destroying ” our system of government, but even- instiga- 
ting uprisings in India which might affect the safety of our 
Empire. H.ad the distinguished authors, neither of whom 
has any first-hand knowledge of the peasantry or their 
psychology, consulted those who pass their service years 
amongst them, the two passages probably would have beem 
omitted or amended — indeed, I think generally the projiosals 
would have been modified , and in no case would have embraced 
the whole of India in their scope. 

The authors in those two passages — indeed, in every page 
of the Report — ^show “ the faith that is in them.” They 
nail their colours to the masthead, and declare uncom- 
promisingly that in their new democracy the principle of 
one man one value shall prevail, and all caste. and race dis- 
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tinctions and prejudices shall disappear. On the fruition 
of this dogma the whole scheme of their reforms hinges. 
They probably had in view the case of America, which is a 
real democracy and united nation — the cement of the war 
has consummated that. But America is a new country, 
with one universal language and an all-comprehensive 
educational system. India, on the other hand, contjidns a 
congeries of ancient states, each with its own old civilization 
and customs, and all without education. This fact makes 
a real democracy for India impossible for generations to 
come. Without education you may have a democracy with 
chaos — as in Russia- —but not with order. 

But that we are invited to criticize tlie Report and offer 
suggestioris 'I might not have written as freely as I have. 
As to .suggestions, I do not propose to examine any of the 
details on the constitution and recruitment of the various 
Councils intended to be created. The time for that will come 
when more insistent preliminary matters have been e<»nsidered 
and decided. 

For the present I draw attention to what apjx'ars to me 
an all-pervading blot in the Report —ii almost ii’ttor<s the 
people of India. Its aim is to convtTl conservative India 
into a (leniocracy, in a decade or two to change habit> of 
mind fixed and settled for many centuries. It ])lays to the 
handful of urban iutelicctuah — called by Lord St'denham 
" denationalized inlelligniisia ’’- --as.if tliey alone n;j>resented 
India. In 300 page.s the authors fh;vote a round dozen to 
the real people Of India, the agricultural po])uiatioii, and over 
200 to her intellectuals -- a minute fraction f)f tiui whole 
population. Such disproportionate handling savours of 
foregone conclusi<ms, ignorance, or unwitting partiz.insliip. 

What weight have Knglish-speaking townsmen with 
village communities? N«»nc. They talk and write and 
deputize, no doubt, but they don’t do hard work, they don’t 
soldier, or police, or grow coni^ or pay the taxes. Now, who 
are those educated urbans ? The large majority arc brainy 
Hindus in search of livclihood.s commensurate with their 
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own estimates of their qualifications, disappointed and 
progressing lawyers, newspaper men and students, all 
office-seekers, plus a few patriots of real culture, such as 
the late Mr. Gokhale. Led by their astutest selves, their 
Association claims to represent public opinion, though, in 
truth, they know little of ther peasantry, and have nothing 
in common with them, not even speech. However, the 
intelligentsia have learnt the tricks of organization and 
presentment, and make a resounding show on paper and 
platform, and that impresses some of us. For years their 
National Congress, as the 3 ' called their Unif>n, held the field, 
Muhammadans being hostile or keeping ahjof. Recently', 
these latter formed an (ti)posing k'ague of their own. About 
two \'ears ago, b\" clever political engineering, the two parties 
combined for a joint ]>iir]jose— that of :5queezing concessions 
out of the Gov’ernment — becanu; the Congress-League, and, 
having ])repanHl a nuKlel democratic constitution, more or 
less on the pattern of our own, submitted their demands to 
the authors of this Keport, who devoted fifteen pages of it 
to the Txaguc scheme of Government, and finalh* rejected 
it with soft words, temj)ering their decision with the assurance 
that “ a sound eh'ctoral system iind trul\' representative 
assemblies will be evolved in time.” 

The Montagu-Che.lmsford proposals have been prepared, 
the Re])ort informs us, ” in response to requests fi*om India ” 
— made i^resumablv b\ the intelligentsia. I have mentioned 
lu>w su])erliciallv the ease of tlu' peasant masses has 'oeen 
touelu'd ui>on in the rc]>ort. The same ma^' be said for that 
of our Indian feudatories who are outsule its scope. As, 
however, they hold more than one-third of the country, 
govern more than 6o millions of its inhabitants, and their 
territories are intermixed with ours all over tire peninsula, 
elective democracies iji British India and autocracies in 
feudatory Indiajjcould not be worked smoothly' together, one 
or other would have to go. ‘The Report admits that at 
present the position is an impasse, but airih'. disposes of it 
by saying, “ We must leave the natural forces at w'ork to 
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provide tive solution in due course." This seems to me an 
evasion, and one which the interests threatened will not be 
inclined to wait for. The situation will require clearing if 
the scheme is to be pushed. 

In regard to tlie case of the agricultural communities, who 
think of little but their next meals and their debts to the 
village moneylenders, it seems expected that under the 
excitation of the franchise, which, by the way, they cannot 
intelligently exercise until educated, and the prospect ‘oi 
nationhood, which may not benefit them, they will be 
" disturbed ” into self-help. It is more likely, I think, they 
will be goaded into insurrection, as those who " will sit in the 
seats of the^ mighty ” when the people’s Sahib protectors 
are gone, being educated townsmen, will have no interest 
in villagers. We Sahibs are strong, just, and impartial 
because w'e are Englishmen — Britons if you prefer the term — 
and most of us, tot», are public-school men. That is why the 
peasantry trust us. Noblesse oblige, no doubt; but even so, 
care is taken by our Governors to ensure their officers* 
absolute disinterestedness in administration. We of the 
Civil Service are debarred from owning real pro])erty in the 
provinces in which we serve, we cannot — in the Punjab, at 
least, and* probably in the other provinces as well — l)uy a 
horse or a carriage from an Indian except after obtaining 
sanction to the purchase. Will there be any safeguard for 
disinterestedness and purity under any form of Indian 
democracy ? I doubt the possibility. 

Before coming to my own concrete sugge.stions I may 
mention a detail which has received, I think, inadequate 
treatment in the Report — viz., the question of " communal " 
or class representation including the claims of the 
" depressed " clashes to special protection. I gather that the 
interests of Muhammadans and Sikhs in the Punjab have 
been protected under a system of " communal ” representa- 
tion, also that Burma and tlie North-West Frontier districts 
are to be excluded from the operation of the new form of 
government. So far good, but there are other races and 
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persuasions besides the Sikhs and Muhammadans who also 
have claims to be treated distinctively — for instance, jS.ts 
and Hindu Rajputs. Other tribes, too, with fighting and 
ruling antecedents and traditions will not consent to be 
excluded from separate treatment; they would resent being 
herded with inferiors. I might almost say that in every 
district in Northern India there are amongst the agricul- 
turists gradations of rank, a sort of order of nobility amonus^ 
themselves. Speaking personally I always recognized it- 
There are grades even amongst the low castes and outcastes 
— e.g., sweepers. In spite of such difficulties, all active still 
for those who know, the authors base their proposals on the 
ground that in their democracy all men will be equal and, 
if they could, would abolish all “ communal ” representation 
as being anti-democratic. 

As regards “ depressed classes," these seem to cover only 
the backward peoples of India, but should also, I think, 
include those grouped togetlier in my settlement years as 
" village dependents." Though not referred to in the 
Report, these latter total over 40 millions. Up to the present 
British officers have been their protectors, but under electoral 
institutions they will be “ nobody’s children.” They are 
poor and without influence, but must be helped somehow. 
They include all the village trades anci occupations which 
subserve agriculture — e.g., blacksmiths, carpenters, wlieel- 
wrights, leatJiei'-workers, potters, market-gardeners, field- 
abourers, and otliers. 

As to the scheme itself, I outline it in a few sentences. 
The objective is India an independent democracy under 
British suzerainty, a goal which admittedly cannot be 
reached for many years to come, perhaps never. Obviously, 
a democracy woukl be a misnomer, unless the people— not a 
class, but the people —rule. They cannot, however, rule 
until they have some schooling and general knowledge, so 
the first step towards advancing the scheme must be a 
sustained effort to teach agricultural India to. read, write 
and cypher. Antecedently, that is a necessary preliminary 
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to any form of self-government. The Report says little or 
nothing on the subject, but the inference is that its authors 
will be satisfied if for some time to come the educated classes 
compose the electorate. That would mean the abnegation 
of democratie control and the transfer of power to the 
intelligentsia f than which no worse fate could befall India's 
hard-working peasant populations. However, I have to 
outline the scheme as propounded. As the evolution of 
rule by the democracy will be slow and gradual, during the 
transition period the government of India is to function 
much as at present, except that its powers will l>c curtailed 
under a process of devolution of subjects to the Provincial 
Governments, a matter which has yet to be work<-(l out. 

At first, then, the field for operating the “ adviaiture ” or 
" experiment '' propounded in tlie Report will be confined 
to the Provinces. In each administrative sul)jects are to be 
classed under two categories, “ reserved ” and “ transfei red," 
the former to be in charge of a small executive fouiu il, the 
latter under two Ministers, both working in qiia.-.i-Nub- 
ordination to the Governor of the Proviiu'.e. Tlu-re is also 
to be a Legislature, f*)r the most part eh dive, with definite 
and, presumably, expanding powers. . 'I’he working of the 
new system is to be examined and revised ])eriodical!\' with 
a view to the further liberation of " ri'stTved " subjects into 
the hands of the provincial constituencies and their |•eJ>re- 
sentatives in the local Parliaments. The obvious criticism 
is that, however h.armoniously G(Jvernor, Legislature, Execu- 
tive Council and office-bearers in charge of “ transfernal " 
and " reserved " subject.s may work together, overlapi)ing 
and other causes of friction will be frequent. Further, we 
may be sure that, as appetite grow.s in eating, extremists 
will agitate for more powers, and soon we shall have a strong 
persistent movement for the speeding uj> of complete Home 
Rule — for instance, for the reduction of military expenditure 
on the white garrison, the dlipping of the salaries of the 
English civilians still holding high appointments, and even 
for full fiscal independence for India. I anticipate that the 
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new reformers will be restrained by no rules of procedure or 
limitation as to subjects transferred, and that, exploiting 
our contracting hold upon the administration, they will seek 
to extort more and more concessions from the weakening 
representatives of our Empire left in India. To meet such 
difficulties, and others necessarily left over in the Report, 
two Commissions are shortly to sit in India, the one to advise 
on the separation of Central Governmental from Provincial 
functions, and to prepare lists of subjects to be transferred 
to the Provincial Legislatures, the other to examine con- 
stituencies, franchises, and the composition of the Legislative 
Councils. 

Clearly, the work of the latter Commission will be all- 
important; for the feasibility of the whole grantlidse scheme 
of democratic govcrnnicnt depends on the ability of the 
Coiumissiioiierb to protect the interests of the agricultural 
masses, and obliterate tliscords better left to the solvents of 
education and sjnnpathetic guidance. 

Before stating my suggestions I would ask, Are we so 
committed to this ri-^ky “ experiment ” as to be disabled 
from susptmding its initiation until India is less unready for 
it than she is ? The masses are admittedly quiet and 
contented; wh}', at this juncture, throw a boinl^ of “dis- 
turbance ” amongst them ? Wh> not first educate them so 
that they be able to hold their v*wn in the struggle for existence 
with educated townsmen, wdio thrive u]>on their ignorance and 
necessities ? Why not at least give the village communities 
time and opportunity to have a clear concept of how 
Mr. Montagu’s “ boon ’’ of “ nationhood ” will affect them, 
and decide with understanding for themselves if they w'ant 
it. They cannot do that until educated. 

Mr. Montagu’s attitude reminds me of that of the Govern- 
ment when I was young in the service. I pointed out that 
the 1 per cent, education cess, though paid by the peasant 
proprietors, and intended for,the ijrimary education of their 
sons, only benefited those of their oppressors, the Hindu 
moneylenders. The reason was that peasant boys being 
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wanted on the land they had no time for schooling. The 
cynical comment of the Government was, “ Sua si bona 
nGrint” Mr. Montagu infers the same about his “ boon ” of 
democracy. “It is yours to take or leave.” One knows 
what will happen. The intelligentsia will enjoy the boon, 
the peasants will do the work, endure the sweat, and pay the 
taxes. 

If the experiment must be introduced at once my sugges- 
tion is that it should be tried and tested first in the Province 
in which it will have the best chance of success, and will do 
least harm in case of failure — that is, in Madras. Her 
people are mostly Hindus, and IcssI unerlucated than the 
inhabitants of anj’’ other Province. If the experiinent fails 
in Madra.S there will be no bad consequences elsewhere. 
Indeed, Northern India regards Maclrasies as a quiet and 
cultured race of foreigners. Should flemocracy take- root 
and thrive in Madras the Report scheme iniglit be extended 
to Bengal, and so on throughout India. I name Bengal 
because her sons have what the Report calls “ powers of 
expression ” which sway electorates and already enable 
lawyers to dominate Rural District Councils throughout 
India. 

Meanwhile, our first duty is to push' mass education in 
all parts of India, literacy being the indispensable i>reliniinciry 
for the introduction of any democratic type of government. 
In this new propagandism we should not neglect the girls. 
On them as mothers the early training of their sons’ mintls 
and characters depend. Except from the efforts of a few 
municipalities, missionaries, and occasional English ladies 
like Mrs. F. A. Steel in Gujerat (Punjab), the women of Iiulia 
are almost wholly illiterate. If town-dwellers they pass 
most of their days in idleness; if villagers, in house and field 
drudgeries. If their minds remain blank those of their sons 
cannot expand. 

To sum up : I think the .scheme premature, because India 
is not fit for it; unnecessary, because rural India does not 
want it ; dangerous, because it may disrupt the Empire ; and 
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inopportune because the war still rages. If prudent counsels 
are not tojprevail, and the Report proposals are to be tried 
at once, in order to limit their risks and dangers, we should 
confine the operation of the “ adventure ” to safe Madras, 
and be guided by results before experimenting elsewhere on 
less homogeneous populations. But, in any case, our first 
compelling duty is to educate the peasant masses, and so 
enable them to judge with understanding whether they 
want the “ boon ” of democratic nationhood. 

Simultaneously, we should advance the objective of 
limited local autonomy in the Provinces by a whole-hearted 
endeavour to give efftxt to the Morley-Minto Constitution 
of 1909. Though condemned in the Report as a failure 
in that it has not sath?fied “ the political hung(ir India” — 
meaning, I suppose, of the intelligentsia ?—th(iVQ has not 
been time to give the scheme a real trial. It was only launched 
nine years ago, and during them, agitations and war have 
blocked progress. It was accepted with acclamation by the 
late Mr. Gokhale and his supporters, and should now be taken 
up again vnith vigour, and have a chance of winning through 
on its merits. Effect should also be given to its corollary, 
administering districts and, later, divisions by selected 
Indians. 

By all means, I say, let India advance towards* local self- 
government, but let the process be through gradual evolution, 
not by a wild descent into a mock democracy run by urban 
intellectuals, as must be the case if the scheme of this Report 
be thrust on India. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the Hast India Association, held on Monday, 
October 28, 1918, at the Lincolnshire Room, 7, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, a paper was read by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, i.e.s. (retd.), 
entitled, “ India : a Democracy,” when Sir Valentine Chirol took 
the chair The following, among others, were present : 'I'he Right 
Hon. Lord Carmichael, g.cs.i., c.c.i.e., k.c.m.g.. Sir William Duke, 
K.c.s.r., G.C.I.E., Sir J. D. Rees, k.c.i.e., c.v.o., Sir Harvey Adamson, 
K.C.S.I., Sir A. Hare, Sir Guilford Molesworth, k.c.i.e., Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Sir Murray Hanimick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e.. Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, Bart., Sir James Walker, c.i.e.. Admiral Sir Edmund 
Fremantle, g.c.b.. Admiral Du Chesne, Sir Frederick Fryer, k.c.s.i., 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.T.E., Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Lady Kensington, Lady Mailing, Lady Jacob and friend. Colonel 
C. E. Yate, c.m.g., c.s i., m.p., Mr. N C. Sen, Mr. (i. Owen Dunn, 
Professor Bickerton, Mr. C. II Biddulph, c.i.e.-, Mr. C. Iv Buckland, 
c.i.e., Mr. Titcker, c.i.e., Mr. S. Ramachandra Ran, Dr. Mir-Anwartul- 
din, Mr. N. N. Wadia, Miss Shallen, Miss O’Brien, Mrs. Candy, 
Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. K. Ismail, Mrs. and Miss Littlewood, Mr. 
Colman, Mr. J. A. K. Luham, Mrs. and Miss Picker, Mrs. Amcen, 
Mrs. Wilde, Mr. Kotval, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Neill, Miss Inman, Mr. 
R. L. Moore, Mr. H. C. Chachi, Mr. W. Pediwye, Mrs. McNeill, 
Mrs. A. Robertson, Mr. J. Ramdas, Mr, K. N. Dult, Mr. G. Singh, 
Mr. P. C. Ghosh, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. Pen, Mr. J. Vincent, Mr. 
Mansukhani, Mi.ss Scatcherd, Major Thorburn, Mr. J. B. Pen- 
nington, Colonel and Mrs. Meade, Miss Powell, Mr. Vijaiyasekera, 
Mr. Mukandilal, Mr. and Mrs. Fergusson, Mr. Lucas Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Polak, Mr, Amikar, Mr.s. Keith Mackenzie, Mr, Armugam, Mr. P. 
Sabbarayan (Zamindar of Kuinaramangalam), Mr. D. B. Jayatiaka, 
Miss Gould, Mr. S. K. Engineer, Mr. E. B. Tabak, Mr. William 
Carter, Colonel Rolierts, Colonel and Mrs. Perrot, Mrs. Hall 
Simpson, Mrs. Pritchard, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. H. A. Rose, Miss 
Hewitt, Mr. F. C. Channing, Lieut, -Colonel F, S. Terry, Mr. H. N. 
Maitra, Mrs. Warren Frith, Miss Harrison, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, 
The Rev. Mr. Shell, Mrs. M. T. Jackson, Mrs. Napier, Mr. J. B. 
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Patel, Mr. W. Frank, Mr. Hemming, Mr. H. L. Leach, Miss 
Webster, Mr. M. Sorabjee, Mrs. Collis, Miss Burton, Mr. Banbury, 
Dr. W, Stanton, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. D. L. Patwardhan. Mr. K. W. 
Perar, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. Abdul Malik, r.a., and D**. J. Pollen, c.i.e., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following letter from Sir Arundel 
T. Arundel : 

Glebekield.s, 

Edgeborough Road, 
Guildford, 

Dear Pollen, October 19^8- 

I am very sorry that I cannot be with you at the meeting on 
Monday, when Mr. Thorburn will read his most interesting paper on 
a subject of absorbing interest, and when the East India Association 
will have the good fortune of so distinguished a publicist as Sir 
Valentine Chirol in the chair. 

1 hope there will be a most instructive discussion, on the great 
state pai)er of Mr. MotUagu and Lord Chelmsford. Our As.socia- 
tion is essentially concerned to advance the best interests of India, 
and will impartially welcome the most searching criticism of the 
proposed reforms no less than the considered aiguments in their 
suiiport. 

The Council, indeed, may hold divers and conflicting opinions as 
regards any particular proposals for the good .government or the 
better governmeiit of India, but does desire and claim a courteous 
intcrcour.se between the protagonists on either side in the discu.ssions 
that arise on jiapers that arc read, d he report td the meeting in 
the next issue of the .'Is/ofic cz^icxo will be of exceptional interest. 

\ ours sincerelv. 

A. T.'aVvnoel 

The Hon. Secretary also received the following letter from Lord 
Lamin.gton too late to be read at the meeting : 


LAAfTNGTON, 

Sco t LAND, 

Dear Dr. Poi.lkn : -/tb Ocobcf, 1018. 

Our son being on 14 days’ leave from France, I am here 
to 1 r» with him, but I regret that I thereby miss to-morrow’s paper. 
The reform proposals arc decidedly compic.x and offer a big target 
for criticism, but the all-wide statement of August JOth having been 
made, what is to be done to meet it? Except for the suggestion 
o lave an Indian administered province, which does not commend 
Itself to me, I have heard of no alternative proposal. I firmly 
believe our rule in India is so rooted in justice that the scheme, 
though it may bring difficulties, camiot seriously impair our position, 
and If proved unworkable -the reason of the breakdown will be 
evident. The one danger is lest injustice may befallcertain classes, 
ihis must be guarded against and watched. JFor this re/.«oi7 I 
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consider communal representation an essential feature, if not basis, 
of the scheme. 

With renewed regrets at my absence, 

Yours sincerely, 

Lamingtom. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I hardly think I need say 
much to commend to you the paper Mr. Thorburn is going to read. 
Mr. Thorburn was for many years an eminent member of the Indian 
Civil Service in the Punjab, or, rather, in that part of the Punjab 
which is now the North-West Frontier Province, and he is especially 
connected, for those who remember the India of those days, with 
the very important measures enacted by the Government of the 
Punjab over a series of years in order to try and protect the Indian 
peasant proprietor against the exactions of the money-lender, who, 
in India, as in all rural communities, represents an extremely difficult 
and often very malignant influence to contend with. 

Now this Association, as Sir Arundel Arundel has just reminded 
US in his letter, is one for the free discussion of all questions con- 
nected with the advancement of India; for myself, T will only say 
that I believe one listens with more interest and with more profit 
to those who hold different views from one’s own. My own idea 
is that our Parliamentary campaigns would have a very much 
greater educative value if Tory candidates were to make a practice 
of addressing Radical gatherings and Radicals addressed Tory 
gatherings, and I hope it is in that spirit that any of those present 
here to-day who may differ very strongly from the views expressed 
by Mr. Thorburn will listen to his very interesting paper. 

I will now call upon Mr. Thorburn to read his paper. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Ch.mr.man ; Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Thorburn’s lecture 
rather resembles the weather we have to-day — it is a little bit 
gloomy. I do not propose to detain you for long by my comments. 

I hope there will be a general discussion, which I do not want to 
delay. But there are one or two points I should like to make. One 
is that sweeping generalizations with regard to any class in any 
country are to be deprecated. Now Mr. Thorburn evidently 
generalizes from a certain angle of vision with regard to the whole 
of the intelligenzia of India. To me that intelligemia is certainly 
one of the mo.st interesting phenomena of British rule. (Hear, 
hear.) The harvest-seed which Western education has sown was 
sown by us deliberately, as a settled part of British policy, nearly 
one hundred years ago, and there have grown up tares and good 
sound wheat. I am certainly not one of those who underrate — some 
people will say I very much overate — ^the danger of the tares ; we 
certainly cannot overlook that. On the other hand, you cannot ignore 
the fact that the intelligemia includes all the most distinguished 
products of Western education. (Hear, hear.) It includes not only 
my late friend Mr. ^okhale, in whose favour Mr, Thorburn draws 
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a distinction, but also many. living Indians of great eminence. I do 
not want to mention names, but we have had in this country only 
recently Sir Satyendra Sinha, a very brilliant representative of the 
intelligemia of India, and a worthy delegate to the Imperial War 
Conference, and I could quote several other gentlemen who have 
signed one of the most interesting addresses I have read on the 
Reform Scheme, who are all equally representative of that intelli- 
gensia. Amongst the ruling chiefs to whom Mr. Thorburn alludes, 
who have already moved of their own accord along the path opened 
up by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, I might mention one of 
the most eminent of Rajput Chiefs, the Maharajah of Bikanir, as 
well as the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Mysore. I would like particu- 
larly to commend to your attention the very valuable contribution 
to a constructive criticism of British policy in India, which Mr. Vyasa 
Rao has just made in a book called “The Future Government of 
India.” I di.sagree with many of the things he has said, but I have 
read him with great profit, for, I repeat, it is from those .with whom 
we differ mo.st that, I believe, we have most to learn. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Thorburn is evidently filled with apprehension lest representa- 
tive institutions such as are contemplated in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report will inure solely to the benefit of the intelligenzia, and 
of its least deserving members. But, personally, I think his appre- 
hensions are unfounded. The very fact that the first invitation to 
Indians to take a larger jiart in the civic life of their country has 
caused an extraordinary stir amongst many of the lower castes 
outside the immediate orbit of Western education, is in itself of 
great promise; for it shows that it is not only those who have 
clamoured most loudly to take a leading part in the political recon- 
struction of the country, but the less favoured people too .are ready 
to respond to the call, and to defend their own interest.^ and rights, 
and I can see nothing but good in this awakening. Certainly no 
one in this country would wish to subordinate the interests of the 
Indian masses to those of any one class or caste ; and one of the 
secrets of our success in India has been that the Englishman has 
always remained entirely aloof from the interests or traditions of 
caste and class, which must necessarily, and often unconsciously, 
exert very great influence upon the best-intentioned Indians. But 
we cannot only consider that point of view. ^Ve have to recognize 
the fact that we have ourselves called into being a new India, which 
comprises practically all the middle-class life and all the .liberal 
professions of the country. These people are, as the Report says, 
our intellectual children, and we cannot disown them because they 
are wayward and impatient. Mr, Thorburn says we must not 
approach this question till the war is over ; but, I venture to think, 

^ ecause of the war that we are bound to approach it, because 
o e ideals for which we are fighting, not less than 'because of the 
great services which India has rendered during the war. I was 
reminded only a few moments ago that this sSfli day of October is 
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the antnversary of the entry of our Indian contingent into the line 
of battle in 1914 (Hear, hear), where it filled up with splendid 
gallantry a gap which at that crisis could not be filled up from our 
own armies in process of creation, nor from those of the Dominions. 
The Indian army, in which T include the British Forces which were 
in garrison in India, rendered thereby an immense service to the 
Empire which it would be base ingratitude to forget. Why was 
it that Lord Hardinge, to whose influence it is largely due that 
the Indian army was sent straight to the front in France, was able 
to take upon himself that great responsibility? It was simply 
because he rightly gauged the loyalty of India. I happen to have 
been in India a great deal during the course of this war, and I 
wish I could impart to those who have not had that experience 
the profound feeling that I have that the India with which we have 
to deal at the present time is not the India Mr. Thorburn was 
acquainted with twenty years ago, nor even the India that any of 
us who were fn India before the war was acquainted with, but in 
many ways a new and a better India, just as this country, too, is 
a new and a better country, which can approach, and is bound to 
approach, many questions in a much broader and more hopeful 
spirit than it did before the war. (Hear, hear.) As one of those 
who before the war certainly did not believe the evolution of India 
towards anything like Colonial self-government to be within the 
range of practical politics, I am free to confess that I do believe 
it now. I believe, at any rate, that we arc bound to make the experi- 
ment, and make it a genuine and honest e.xperiinent. M r. Thorburn, 
I think, seemed rather inclined to take the authors of the Report to 
task for talking of “the faith ihat is in them.” But where should 
we be now* in this country if w'e had not had faith during these last 
four years ? And what has our rule in India been for three centuries 
but a succession of the most extraordinary experiments that have 
ever been made in the history of the whole world ? We are invited 
now to enter upon another great experiment. I do not ignore the 
difficulties or even the dangers: but I am not prepared to shrink 
from it on that account. It is an inevitable and not unworthy result 
of the changed relations between ourselves and India arising out 
of the war, and I believe, with due prudence, and with the hearty 
co-operation of all Indians who value the British connection with 
India and I think there are very few Indians who in their heart 
of hearts do not v.alue that connection — I see no reason why this 
experiment should not prove to be the greatest, as it certainly will 
be the most courageous, of all the experiments recorded in the 
history of British rule in India. 

Sir J. D. Rees : Sir Valentine Chirol, ladies and gentlemen, I 
take it that we are here not to express general views upon Indian 
subjects, but to deal with the able lecture to which we have listened. 

I submit,^ taking that lecture, that Mr. Thorburn does scant justice 
to the origin of the paper he criticizes. It is not a paper proceed- 
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ing from two individuals, however distinguished. It is a paper 
published with the general approval of the Secretary of State for 
India and his Council and the Governor-General of India and 
his Council. These Councils include many very eminent gentle- 
men, some of whom I see present, and they think that these 
proposals are timely and necessary. That must give us occasion 
for reflection. I believe myself. Sir Valentine, that politics are far 
more a matter of temperament than of argument, very much more, 
and with every fibre I belong to the class of politicians to whose 
views Mr. Thorburn has given expression. Nevertheless, ladies 
and gentlemen, I believe that those like him, and like me and others 
too, would do well to consider that we live in times in which a great 
world-wave of democracy is rolling over all institutions; that we 
live in a totally new world, as Sir Valentine has said, and that we 
must really either adapt ourselves to the present time or clear out 
and make room for others who can. (Hear, hear.) I firmly believe 
that, and I came here from Westminster just now, 'where, only a 
day or two ago, we were all voting for the admission of women 
to Parliament. Hid the country ever approve of that ? Did any- 
one but the mo.st limited intelligensia ever approve of even the 
franchise for women, far less of women sitting in Parliament ? I 
know I never did; but, nevertheless, it is the limited intclligcnzia 
that invariably carries the day, rules the roast, and leads the whole 
show to fruition. Now, I believe we are up against a similar state 
of things in the East, and when Mr. Thorburn says that every com- 
munity in India prefers British to home rule, well, that is a very 

confident expression. 

The Lkctokkk : I am (pioting Mr. Montagu. 

Sir J. D. Kkes; Well, I must have missed that in hisYepjort, and 
I read it with a great deal of care, spending the greater part of a 
week in .studying it. ft is not light reading, but I never carried 
that away from it. Then he speaks of “ the distinguished authf)rs, 
neither of whom has any first-hand knowledge of the peasantry or 
their psychology”; but have not their Councils any knowledge of 
the p.sychology of the peasantry? and they are committed to this 
report absolutely, wholly committed to it. He says, “Had the 
distinguished authors . . . consulted those who passed their service 
years amongst them” we should have had a different report. Well, 
they did consult them, and there is not a different report. 

Then he comes to Lord Sydenham — I was quite sure he would 
come to Lord Sydenham — and he says: “The tHfclligmsia called 
by Lord Sydenham denationalized intclligenzia." Now, I wish to 
speak with the utmost respect of the noble I.ord — I have even sat 
with him on joint committees; but I am bound to say, that when 
Lord Sydenham says in the House of Lords, or, at any rate, takes 
up the ground that Dr. Nair is the only representative of the w'ork- 
ing-classes in India — I am bound to say that^ that is a totally un- 
pardonable and unsustainable and really absurd proposition. In 
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the first place, there are no working-classes in India analogous to 
the working-classes in the sense in which that term is used in this 
country; and, in the second place, if there were such classes, of all 
persons unsuited by birth, caste, and position to represent them, it 
would be a member of the aristocratic, land-holding, privileged 
class, the Nairs of the western coast. I know Dr. Nair, as he is 
called, absurdly enough, in this country, and I know he is a capable 
and distinguished gentleman, and I read his paper with the utmost 
profit ; but I do say that this attempt to discredit this report, upon 
which large issues hang, the attempt to discredit it by riding on the 
anti-Brahmin opposition in Madras, is not quite sound politics. ‘It 
is true that in Madras, perhaps, the Brahmins are more to the front 
than elsewhere. That is only natural, because Madras is the most 
educated province, and wherever there is the most educated province 
the most educated portion of the educated people will be in front. 
You cannot get away from that. It is not proposed in this report 
to confer aiiy kind of privilege upon the Brahmins. Not at all. 
Why this opposition to the position which naturally falls, as the 
Maharajah of Mysore said, to those who, being by birth, tradition, 
and po.sition the natural leaders of the people, have also vindicated 
their claim to that position by showing themselves pre-eminently 
capable of making the best use of the educational facilities we pro- 
vide, and of accustoming themselves from generation to generation 
to maintain that position on top, which they originally held when 
the Codes of Mann and all the rest of it were promulgated ? 

I confess I have not patience, nor have I, indeed, time, to deal 
with this agitation. I deprecate most strongly, in the interc.sts of 
fair dealing, that what is practically a local sectional opposition 
should be made ii.sr of for the purpose of discrediting a report which 
is intended to be, and should be, of all-Indian application. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Then Mr. Thorburn takes credit for Mr. Gokhale. He is a patriot 
of real culture, but he is the offspring of this very education, of 
this very movement -nay, he is one of those very Bralunins, arid a 
Brahmin of the Brahmins, a Chitpavan Brahmin. Can Mr. Thor- 
burii have it both ways? Is Mr. Gokhale going to be all to the 
good, and are all those who are brought up in the same way to be 
all to the bad ? I submit it is an untenable position. 

Mr. Thorburn : You are misrepresenting me altogether. I want 
his scheme to go on. 


3 \ y'*” do not want it to go on to the extent to 

which Mr Gokhale did. If he were here, as £ wish he was, he would 
no doubt have said he was the offspring of a great movement which 
^gan with the decision, under Lord Macaulay’s advice, to have 

Western education, and you cannot control a ball like that when once 
It IS set rolling. 

Thorbrnn-s pap.r which I would like 
to deal with, but I do not think anyone is expected to speak (or 
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more than ten minutes — a most salutary rule, and most conducive 
to the popularity of these meetings. I will, therefore, endeavour 
to compress my remarks. Sir Valentine, within that limit, if I have 
not exceeded it. 

The Chairman : I am afraid you have already exceeded it. 

Sir J. D. Rees : I have exceeded it already, and therefore, I must 
only say I sincerely hope that a report upon which such great pains 
have been expended, which is supported in so many quarters, and 
against which chiefly sectional and local interests are arrayed, will, 
at any rate, be allowed to have a fair and impartial hearing and 
consideration. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Sir Guilford Molesworth said he would like to ask first of 
all. What was the meaning of Democracy ? Democracy was derived 
from two Greek words demos and krateo meaning, “ rule by the 
people.” For eight years before the war we had a “democratic 
Government ” so called, but, in his opinion, this democratic Govern- 
ment had been in no sense a rule by the people. It ha'd simply been 
the despotism of a weak Prime Minister, dominated by a series of 
minorities ojjposed to each other in every way, both in aims and 
objects, such as the Irish Roman Catholic Party, which aimed at 
the extinction of Protestantism, and the Nonconformist Party, 
which hated Roman Catholicism “as the devil hates holy water,” 
and the Socialists, who despised and hated both. As might be 
expected, this combination had been a dead failure. He had jotted 
down a few cases in which democracy had been an utter failure. 
In fact, real democracy was impossible under existing conditions. 
As an instance of the occasions on which it had been a failure in 
England, he would like to point out that it had encouraged strikes 
that ha«l been ruinous to the workers of the country, had paupcri/ied 
the people of Great Britain, had ruined the engineering and ship- 
building industries 

The Chairman; Might I point out we are here to discuss Indian 
and not English policy ? 

Sir (iuiLFORD Molesworth said he would be very brief. In his 
oi)inion it had caused widespread unemployment; it had increased 
taxation enormously; it had levied income-tax at war rates at a 
time of profound peace; it taxed our own people instead of deriving 
revenue from foreign imports: it had violated the liberty of the 
subject; and it had destroyed British agriculture by e.xcessive rates 
and taxes, and had enabled Germany to capture our trade and 
industries. It liad furnished Germany with the sinews of war 

Dr. Clarke: Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, what this has got to do 
with the subject ? 

Sir Guilford Moleswojrth said that as they wanted to apply 
democracy to India he was showing what it had done in England, 
and he considered it would be inflicting a refinement’ of cruelty to 
adopt it in India. It had neglected the preparation for war ; it had 
made the army contemptible in the eyes of the I^iscr 
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The Chairman: I am very sorry to interrupt, but I must rule 
that this statement is out of order. It is purely a political state* 
ment of views concerning the politics of this country. From many 
of these statements a large number of people would differ, and I 
do not think it is to the point of this discussion. If you will state 
briefly you are opposed to democracy in this country and, therefore, 
opposed to it in India, well and good; but I am afraid you have 
already taken up your time. 

Sir Guim'okd Molesvvorth : It had dismissed the workers from 
Woolwich Arsenal 

The Ln.MRMA.v: I really must ask you to confine yourself, to 
Indian subjects. 

Sir GuiLFORii Molesworth said he would say no more except 
that to introduce that which had been a dead failure in Eng'ind 
would, in his opinion, be a cruelly to India. 

[Sir ( h:ji.Kf>ur) Molesw ok i ii jiub^equently wrote that what he 
intended td add was .as hallows • 


Aristotle wrote: “Of all tyrannic.s the worst is tiie rule by ihc 
people." Thucydides declared ; “ Invariably, in civil contests, it was 
found at Athens the worst and most abandoned public characters 
obtained the ascendancy.” Sallust has pointed out that the 
“ egestas cuf'ida novarum rcrum” was the most prolific source of 
the evils which first undermined, and, lastly, overthrew the founda- 
tions of Roman liberty, and left in the Gatiline conspiracy a just 
and true picture of the demaj>ogue of every age. Livy has 
described the vacillation and tyranny of popular assemblies, and 


the cruel tyranny which the triumph of democracy brought on the 
Roman C'ommonwealth. 

Pitt sahl: “ rteniocracy is not the government of the few by the 
many, but the many by the few. The few, who are thus raised to 
power, arc the most dangerous and worlhles.s of the community.’' 

Lecky wrote; ‘ A tendency to dcnujcracy doe.s n<it mean a 
tendency to parliamentary government, or even a tendency to 
greater liberty. On tlie contrary, strong arguments may he 
adduced, both from history and from the nature of things, to show 
that democracy may often prove the direct opposite of liberty. In 
ancient Rome the old ari.stocratic government was gradually trans- 
formed into a democracy, and it passed speedily info an Imperial 
despotism. In I'rance a cfirresponding change has more than once 
taken place. . . . Democracy destroys the balance of opinions, 
intere.st.s, and^ classes, on which constitutional liberty mainly 
depends, and its constant tendency is to impair the efficiency and 
authority of parliaments which have hitherto iirovcd the chief 
organs of political liberty.” (Lefky. vol. i., page 212.) 

e malign influence of “democracy” ha.s been proved by the 
ghastly rum that the Democracy of Russia has brought on that 
country; yet the Independent Labour Party, the Social Democratic 
y an o ler ritish democrats have done their utmost to brinj? 
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about a similar catastrophe in England, by urging a premature 
peace with a treacherous foe who in the past has violated its most 
solemn treaties, regarding them as a “scrap of paper,” and has 
made a sham peace the cloak for invading Russia, robbing her and 
annexing her territory.] 

Dr. Clark : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I think 
Mr. Thorburn did not go back far enough. He ought to have gone 
back to August 20, 1917, when the Government and Parliament 
unanimously passed a resolution to give self-government to India 
by degrees, and Mr. Montagu, in going out to India, and Lord 
Chelmsford in acting with him, were merely carrying out the 
instructions of Parliament — the unanimous instructions of a 
Government and a Parliament. The question we have to con- 
sider to-day is, to what extent these gentlemen, in those three 
hundred pages, have carried out the objects and the purposes for 
which they were sent out. (Hear, hear.) Now, I am not prepared 
to say anything at the present time until I know whatt really will 
be proposed regarding reforms in India, because, while very valu- 
able sugge.stions are made in that Report, which I thoroughly 
support, there arc a number of much more important questions 
which it leaves unsolved, and which have to be determined by other 
committees. There is, first of all, the question which Mr. Thor- 
burn thinks is solved. He thinks it should be one man one vote, 
or something of that kind. There is no recommendation of that 
sort at all. A Special Committee has now gone out to India to 
report to the Government as to what the franchise will be, and, 
secondly, as to what the constituencies are to be. Then the most 
iiiiportant things are, what is to be given to these Councils ? what 
is *0 be reserved and conferred upon them ? and until we know that, 
it is utterly impossible to form an opinion as to what the scheme 
may be, because if you reserve everything of vital importance, then 
you probably will be in the position that Mr. Thorburn desires us 
to remain in. 

Mr. Thorburn : The Report is full of elaborate schemes. 

Dr. Cl.ark ; Yes, I know. I thoroughly understand it from 
beginning to end. I have read every word of it. I have been com- 
pelled to do it for two reasons. I have had to lecture upon it, and 
I have had to write upon it. What Mr. Thorburn wants is to have 
a condition of affairs which is simply ridiculous — to give the Legi.s- 
lative Council the power to criticize but no power of control, ho 
power of finance, and no power of administration. A farce of that 
kind I do not think w’ill continue very much longer; but that is the 
present condition that you have under the Morley-Minto reforms. 
You have criticism but no power. We have got to give power 
to these new provincial Councils and provincial assemblies, and 
until we know how you arc going to divide the powers between the 
central legislature and provincial legislature, and how it is to be 
financed, and until we know what the third conlmittee has got to 
VOL. yv • I) 
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determine, the relation between the Indian Government and the 
British Government — until we know all this we cannot say what 
the scheme is, and I, for one, am not prepared to offer an opinion 
until I have the whole scheme before me. But the British part of 
the scheme I can thoroughly endorse. During the fifteen years I 
sat in Parliament I took part in almost every annual Budget debate. 
Well, of course, Parliament was powerless to do anything. With it 
speeches were made, but the House could do nothing. You had to 
pass estimates which you could not control, and it was simply a 
farce doing it. Then, as far as the actual Government of India is 
concerned, with regard to every Secretary of State except the one 
for India, we could vote him his salary, but the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State for India was on the Indian Jtudgel, and we could not 
discuss it or criticize his administration. Now, under this scheme, 
the salary of the Secretary of State will be upon our estimates. We 
shall vote his salary, and wc shall Ixj able to control and determine 
his actions a« far as Parliament can. 

Then another important point is that you are going to have an 
Indian Coinniittce. That Indian Committee will have all matters 
referred to it in reference to India, and you will be able to get light 
thrown by experts regarding the matter; and, while I have a very 
high opinion of the Indian Civil Service from what I have seen in 
India, yet I have also experience of them as Members of Parliament, 
and, except my old friend Sir Bartlc Frere, I cannot .say that any 
of these Indian officials who have great reputations in India, when 
they come here have shown themselves as great statesmen as we 
have expected them to have been. One of the best arguments in 
favour of tlie Report runs through this paper, and that is, that you 
have not educated the Indian people. Why have we not done so > 

The llox. Sk<.ui iarv : We have tried ti>. 

Mr. Thorbc'rx ; That has been my quarrel with tl>e fioverninent 
all the way throu.^-h. 


Dr. Ci.ARK : Why is it that the Indian States educate them sf, vcr-. 
much better than british India ? I have been through some of the 
Native States both in South India and .North India, and I was 
rather amused when I heard Rajputs spoken of as requiring com- 
munal representation. Well, as far as Rajputana is concerned, 1 
suppose they are nearly all Native .States, and do not come under 
British India at all. We have developed the educated class in India. 
We have Indian gentlemen in our Civil Service. We have three 
members on our Indian Council in London who are equal in in- 

An^T to any Europeati. (Hear, hear.) 

And there are men of that type who can be useful in India, much 

lart f 7 ^ have found a 

^ "7 ^ infinitesimal minority (and I may 

I have been ,n every country in Europe, and Asia, Africa, America. 
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and Australia, and I have mixed a good deal in India with the very 
class you are speaking of, the Indian ryot class), I have found them 
to be as intelligent as I have found the British farmer in all matters 
affecting themselves — in fact, much more intelligent than I have 
found the farmers in some parts of England and in some parts of 
my own country, Scotland. I have no doubt whatever that if you 
have a decent franchise upon the basis of the old forty shillings 
franchise which we had up to 1832, then every agriculturist would 
have a vote, and they would be able to see that neither Brahmin or 
anyone else tyrannized over them. They would put an end to that. 
I hope and trust that the next Parliament — because the present 
Parliament cannot solve this — will be a democratic Parliament. 
There will be twenty millions of people voting for it, and the 
probability is that any measure passed will be of a democratic 
character. 

Now, before we have legislation this question will be very fully 
discussed. The Government probably representing that democratic 
Parliament will have to con.sider all these reports, and draft their 
scheme and bring their Bill before Parliament. After its second 
reading we know it has to go before a Grand Committee: and 
Mr. Thorburu can go there and give evidence before that Grand 
Committee, and suggest any amendments, in which every Clause will 
be most tninutely examined, and only then will it go back again to 
the House of Conimon,s, and then I hope there w’ill be a measure 
pas.sed for reform for India equal to the pre.sent condition of things, 
equal to the great growth it has made since the war began, equal to 
the work India has done, and equal to the pledges the Queen gave 
when we tok over India more than half a ceitlury ago. ( Hoar. hear. ) 

Colonel Y.vfe said he did not possess the eloquence nor. the ver- 
satility of his fri<’nd .Sir John Rees, and w ould not atteinjit. to addre^- 
them on the lines he took, but he would try and say a few word.s as 
shortly as possible, and to the point, lie agreed with the Govern- 
ment resolution of August, 1917, and he wanted to see that announce- 
ment carried out ; but in the carrying out of that announcement he 
agreed with what the T.ecturer stated at the end of his lecture, vi/., 
“T.et India advance towards self-government, but let the process 
be through gradual evolution.” 

He had listened with interest to the last speaker, and after what 
the latter had said about Members of Parliament he felt some little 
diffidence in speaking. The speaker had dwelt very .strongly on the 
fact that they had not educated the Indian people. The explana- 
tion of that was very simple; tlioy had commenced at the wrong 
end. They had spent too much on higher education and too little 
on elementary education, whereas, if they had commenced at the 
bottom they might have ’done much better. So with self-govern- 
ment. He wanted to see local self-government bthh up in India 
from the bottom, and not introdticed from the top. as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report appeared to do. They mu^ build it up from 
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the bottom. They should have, first of all, local self-government, 
commencing with the rural, urban, and district boards. After these 
he thought that divisional councils would be an absolute necessity 
in India. They wanted to see every race and every language and 
every nationality have its full share in the government of India, 
and that was not possible with nothing between the District Board 
and Provincial Council. If they took a Province like Bombay, for 
instance, which was mainly divided into three nationalities and three 
languages, Mahratti, Gujerati, and Sindhi, they ought to have a 
divisional council so as to get the best men from each language, 
race and creed, and then go on and build up their provincial council, 
lie believed nothing better could come to India than an equal share 
of responsibility between British and Indian. He had always found 
that the British mind wa.'< greatly helped by the Indian mind, and 
the Indian mind was greatly hcli)ed by the British mind, and 
nothing' could be better for India than the working together of 
these two minds in joint co-operation. Nothing could be better 
than joint and equal government between Indians atid Britishers in 
India. It was a thin.g they ought to work up to. 1 'hcir aim and 
object ought to be to have perfect equality and etjual responsil)ility- • 
50 per cent, of one and 50 per cent, of the other — and then neither 
could feel dissatisfied. i\o better (iovernment could be found for 


India than a council composed equally of Britishers and Indians, 
sitting alternately round the table, and working in conjunction 
together. They could not have two executive councils in one 
Government. That was absolutely impossible, and he thought 
they ought to condemn that at once. To have one British Fixecu- 


tive Goitncil and another Indian Itxecntive Council, each competing 
against the other, must lead to perpetual friction. 1’hcy shouhl have 
one joint Council working together, and not two councils working 
one against the other. He di.sagrccd with the proi>nsal in the 
Report condemning communal representation. He thought tiial 
was looked forward to by every race in India, and the best thing 
would be for India to have local divisional councils and conmumal 
repre.sentation as far as possible, .so that they should be able to 
pt the best men all over India to come to the front. When they 
had nothing but provincial council.s, in which only English was 
spoken, you could not get the best repre.sentatives of the people, 
as the, might not be able to speak EnBlish. They wanteil to hring 

wCrfn '■'“""''Is if 'hty possibly cotlld. 

‘I-";' l>0 Inokd forward to a Rreat .rdy.,nee in 
India, and he looked forward to the announcement of August 20 

T'v 

^ ® ‘ gushed through, and he hoped that 

in of Mate and the Viceroy would sec that some change 

Mr. P01.AK said tiiat he felt the Lecturer's remarks were addressed 
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to the wrong kind of audience altogether. It appeared to him that 
with merely verbal alterations it would have been better suited to 
the Prussian House of Lords in debate on the question that the 
Prussian franchise should not be extended. He felt this was not 
the kind of audience to which such an argument should have been 
addressed.. The Chairman had thrown out a suggestion that people 
holding certain views should choose opposite audiences to address, 
and he felt that the Lecturer might have done better to address that 
lecture to a meeting of the Labour Party, who would then under- 
stand why it was that such a large and increasing number of Indians 
desired rather self-government in India than government of the 
type that he (the Lecturer) represented. He thought that Lord 
Sydenham and his colleagues, who, he presumed, were represented 
by Mr. Thorburn, had never understood, or really attempted to 
understand, the intrinsic meaning of the word "democracy.” They 
did not seem to live in modern England at all, and they did not seem 
to he able to breathe a free atmosphere such as they were endeavour- 
ing to find; and when lie .saw certain familiar phrases which were 
sprinkled all over the lecture, it was really remarkable to think there 
could be such survivals in this country. If Lord Sydenham and his 
friends were compelled to do without such words as “ intelligemia’* 
and " llolshevist,” they w’ould, in sheer despair, have to fling their 
dictionaries out of the window. 

With regard to the remarks of Sir John Rees, with whom, unfor- 
tunately, he had very .seldom been able to agree, to-day he agreed 
whole-heartedly with his criticism, and especially because he had 
gone to the trouble of pointing out that the Lecturer had actually 
made misrepresentations in his statements. They should bear in 
mind that there were members of the Indo-British Association, w'ho 
happened in that respect to be colleagues of Lord Sydenham, who 
had jiublicly disavowed him, who had belonged to the same service 
Mr. Thorburn represtnted, and who had strongly supported this 
Report in principle, such as Sir Frank Younghusband, Sir Andrew 
hraser, and Sir Bampfykle Fuller. There were many others still 
in the Service who held similar views, and it was well known that 
men of the type of Sir James Meston had strongly supported the 
scheme in principle. There was another misrepresentation he 
would like to draw attention to. Mr. Thorburn had quoted from 
the Montagu Report, "that the placid contentment of the masses 
is not the .soil in which such Indian nationhood will grow, and that 
in deliberate!}' disturbing it we are working for her (India’s) highest 
good. ‘ I may remark here (continued Mr. Thorburn) that it is 
questionable whether this declaration does not contravene Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation (1858), in,which Her Majesty stated that in 
the ‘contentment’ of the Indian masses was her ‘security.’” But 
Queen Victoria did not say anything about the “placid content- 
ment ” of the masses, and it was somewhat begging the question 
to make a statement of that kind. He did not llunk it was necessary 
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to say anything’ further, except to correct a correction of the 
Lecturer when Sir John Rees referred to the statement that every 
community in India preferred British to Home Rule. He under- 
stood the Lecturer to intervene and say that he was quoting from 
the Montagn Report, and Sir John Rees said he had no recollection 
of it. As a matter of fact, it appeared to be the Lecturer's own 
statement, and he would like to ask what his authority was for 
making such a statement as that, that every community in India 
preferred British to Home Rule. 

Mr. Thorburn said that Mr. Montagu in his Report made a 
statement to the effect that in certain circumstances they would 
vote for a continuance of the present system. 

Mr, PoLAK said that Mr. Montagu was, nevertheless, putting 
forward a scheme in the direction of responsible self-government 
in which Indians should control the administration of their country. 
In conclusion, he would only repeat his suggestion that the 
Lecturer shotfld give his paper before a really democratic audience ; 
but perhaps he W'as taking him altogether too seriously, and it might 
be that he only intended the paper to be in the nature of a burlesque. 
(Order ! order ! ) 

Mr. Mukandi Lai. said that if he had known they were going to 
discuss current politics he would not have been there. He was a 
student of Indian antiquities ; and when he saw the notice of tlie-ineel- 
ing he thought they were going to have a talk ahottl democr.acy in 
ancient India ; and he had come prepared to join in the debate, and 
to point out that India had had republics and various other demo- 
cratic forms of government, whose coins were in exi.stence. There- 


fore, democracy was not altogether unknow n to India. I le thought 
Mr. Thorburn had rather i)Iaycd a great Joke upon ihein It was 
announced that he was to read a paper on “ India • A Democracy*'; 
but now he seemed to make a ca.se that India could not have a 


democracy, and condemned the Montagu Reform proposals. There 
had been a great deal at criticism of ^ilr. I horburn’s views and his 
attack of hitclli}rcncia, so he had only to make one or two rem.arks. 
Mr, Ihorburn had .said that a British (ioverninent would never give 
self-government to India. Qtiite true. The Montagu Report did 
not make it quite clear whether the British (iovermnent meant to 
give India self-government or not ; therefore, he was in agreement 
with Mr. Thorburn in thinking that the British Government was 
not going to give self-government to India. The second point 
about which he agreed with .\Ir. Thorburn was that there was noi 
a single word about the Indian worker. He asserted that 38,000,000 
woi ers existed in India, working in factories of every description; 
and yet there was not a single w/ird about the amelioration of the 
working classes m India. The condition of the workers in India 
was simply lamentable as regards wages, housing, education, and 
working hours. The Report was very unsatisfactory, because it 
was going to create a sort of dual government, which would lead 
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to friction. He (the speaker) felt convinced that this Report was 
going to create, on the contrary, a plutocracy, and strengthen auto- 
cracy. In India they were going to create a second chamber, 
whereas at home they were seriously contemplating the abolition 
of the House of Lords or to thoroughly democratize it. In con- 
cluding, he appealed to British democracy to see that undemocratic 
institutions are not established in India; and that the gift of the 
British democracy ought to be worthy of a democracy. 

The Chairman : There are several other gentlemen present who 
wish to speak, but I am afraid it is getting rather late, and I propose 
to take the opinion of the meeting as to whether we should not 
adjourn the debate to another day, which the Council will in due 
course fix and notify. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Murray Hammick said he had great pleasure in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Thorburn and to Sir Valentine Chirol for 
their two most interesting addresses. It was not often they heard 
an address given and then the Chairman criticizing it*to.the extent 
that had been done in the present case. He felt sure they had all 
enjoyed both the addresses, the one by Mr. Thorburn and the other 
by Sir Valentine Chirol, who had taken such a world-wide view of 
the subject. 

The Hon. Skcrktary, in seconding the proposal, said he would 
like to say how deeply the Association were indebted to Sir \ alentine 
Chirol for taking the chair in spite of his ill-health. As had been 
suggested, the meeting would now be adjourned, and next month 
the debate would be continued, and Mr. Pennington, and others, 
would address the meeting, and favour them with their views on 
these proposals. 

The Chairman replied, and the proceedings then (ermjijated. 
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The Chairman: Indies and gentlemen, I must obey the com- 
mand of your Secretary, who usually gets his own way in these 
matters. He holds out to me a rather alarming prospect, but, 
I must point out to you that my power of controlling the debate 
entirely depends on the behaviour of those who are in the body 
of the hall. As you are aware, we are meeting now to continue 
the debate initiated by Mr. Thorburn on “ India : A Democracy.” I 
have read the Report. I may very likely have overlooked it, but I 
have not observed the word “ Democracy” from one end of it to the 
other. But, however, that does not affect the importance of the 
question which Mr. Thorburn has brought before us. I will now 
call on Mr. I’ennington to resume the debate. 

Mr. Pk.n.niington said : 

Mr. Thorbum very flatteringly (or was it humorously?) 
suggested that this great experiment should be made on the highly 
cultivated body of Madras ; but as far as I can judge from one of 
the best Indian newspapers 1 see, the l-Vednesday Rniew (which is 
owned and edited by a Brahmin), and from private information, it 
would seem that the majority of people in Madras object to the 
scheme as much as Mr. Thorburn does, and would prefer some 
“ Indianization” of the present system under British tutelage at any 
rate for some time to come. However that may be, Madras as i 
Presidency, must, I suppose, have the right of “self-determination” 
(if it can be fairly ascertained), and may prefer the ills it knows to 
the unmitigated rule of the High Castes. 

As an old District officer wlm spent twelve years out of rwenty- 
four as a Collector-Magistrate, I am chiefly interested in consider- 
ing how the "Montford” scheme would affect the administration 
of the District, hor the l^istrict is the unit of administration in 
India ; and it is of comparatively small importance how the central 
authoiity is constituted so long as the authority of the Viceroy is 
still “ supreme in all cssentiahs,” as Lord Chelmsford said the other 
day; and evidently the most essential matter of all in any country 
is the preservation of peace, for which, again, the presence of a 
local magistrate is equally indispensable. It is the fashion to speak 
of the Collector-Magistrate as if he were a sort of bureaucratic 
dc.spot; but he is merely the agent of the Viceroy, specially charged 
with the preservation of the peace, and has no power to act at all 
outside the most rigorous bonds of the law. It must be understood 
that I speak only of Madras, which I once knew pretty well, and not 
of Bengal, where the civilian (like the Indianl appears to be a 
different sort of creature. It may be that India is too much under 
the rule of l.aw, as some people think — and, no doubt, extreme 
egali.sm is a great evil ; but we have all seen in Russia what happens 
when all Law is suspended and *the administration gets “out of 
land, as we say. As things are now in India the Collector-Magis- 
rtue IS the pivot on which the great machine of government works, 

t lough it may be quite feasible, and perhaps even an improve- 
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mentj to relieve him of his duties as a revenue-collecting creature, as 
well as of work which properly belongs to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities, his powers as District-Magistrate, or to describe Ixim 
more accurately, Deputy-Governor, must, like those of the Viceroy, 
be left intact; and it does not appear that the Report professedly 
touches his position, though its tendency seems calculated to weaken 
it ; whereas, if I were asked to reform the Government of India, I 
should do everything I could to strengthen his position, and, at the 
same time, give the leaders of the people an opportunity of learning 
the art of real administration by associating w’ith the European 
District-Magistrate an Indian oflicial, or qualified educated gentle- 
man, with equal powers and exactly equal pay, and getting rid of 
all intermediaries between them and the Governor in Council. Such 
a Local Government would have the great advantage of en.suring 
the presence of a full-power official at headquarters whilst his co- 
adjutor was on tour, as one of them might almost always be. At 
present it ortly in a Xativc State that an Indian official can learn 
really responsible work a.s District-Magistrate. Xhe two races 
or peoples (English and Indian) must learn to work together for 
the good of the whole country on perfectly equal terms. “ United 
they may stand for a long time yet ; divided they must both fall.” 

1 might just add that as long as the Army is mainly Engli.sh (or 
British) the Civil Government must be predominantly British also. 
In this connection I should like to quote what our President said 
at the annual meeting, viz., “ If you have a copartnership of the best 
English brains and the best Indian brains you will have a (really) 
strong Government.” How does the Report treat this important 
part of the administration ? 

As far 3 C 3 1 can see, the District-Magistrate’s special province has 
not been .surveyed in the Kejiort- -not even in the ehai»ler headed 
Miscellaneous uiueh deals with the Civil .Service generally; but 
the Governor-General in Coimcil(and even the Provincial tiovernor) 
has the power of veto in certain case.s, such as apprehended distur- 
bances, and how is he to know what is likely to disturb the peace 
in some remote District excejit by consulting his local representa- 
tive in the locality aflected As Lord Cliclmsfonl took occasion to 
repeat the other day at the opening of the Legislative Council, “ the 
authoiity of the Government of India must remain indisputable in 
essential matters "—sucii as the peace of the country; and that can 
only be secured by local authorities, acting under the supervision of 
the District-Magistrate (I Deputy-Governor), who may well be called 

the eye and arm of the Viceroy, without which he must needs be 
helpless. 

It should never be forgotten tliat it is only the Pax liritannica 
that has raised the value of land in my old District from nil in 1820, 
when It was officially reported to have “no saleable value," to 
3,000 Rs an acre in 1911, when I saw it. I'm afraid, for the last time. 
Surely that increase in the capital value of the country is some 
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equivalent for the drain that is unavoidable under a foreign Govern- 
ment. 

I'm afraid the Report contemplates a duumvirate of a peculiarly 
obnoxioits kind which could only work harmoniously provided that 
the two parties — ^the Viceroy with his "indisputable authority” 
which must include power to pay the troops, and the Parliament 
with its " control of the purse ” — are always reasonable. Personally, 
I believe an Indian Parliament would generally be reasonable if 
reasonably treated; but there is obviously a risk of reviving the old 
story of Charles I. and his Parliament. 

Certainly each District in India ought to be represented on the 
Viceroy’s Council if it is to be made as large as now proposed ; and 
that leads me to say that the necessity for education before a proper 
election can be carried out seems to me greatly e.xaggerated. 
Akbar was no scholar, yet he had no difficulty in choosing the best 
man ; and any village in the South of India assembled in open 
durbar would have none in choosing its best representative. Those 
representatives of each Taluq would easily choose their best man, 
and so for the District.. In every Village and in every District the 
best men are (piite well known to the people of each \'illage and 
District ; of outsiders little or nothing is known. The power to read, 
write, and cipher " has nothing to do with the case ” — i.c., with the 
selection of the best man as representative. 

We all want to reduce the autocratic part of the machine as much 
as possible, but where is there a greater democratic autocrat (.pro 
tcm.) than Mr. Woodrow Wilson ? 

On the whole, it seems to be a scheme for creating the ma.ximum 
of frictit)n between the autocratic and the democratic side of govern- 
ment; but, as I said before, it might work better in ptactice than 
seems likely in theor}'. 

I see that the Chairman of the Special Congress at Bombay (as 
reported in India of the i8lh inst., p. 132) says boldly that “no one 
can conceal the fact that the interests of the bureaucrats have been 
widely different from the interests of the people”: but we bureau- 
crats deny this entirely, and say that we arc rather the defenders of 
the real people of India against the higher castes (which include 
the iittrlli.i{nicia), who have c\ il-enlrealed “the jjcoplc ” from time 
immemorial. (See “Truths about India,” pp. 6-1 1, 33-36, et passim.) 

I he opinions of men like Sir T. Mahdava Rau, and so many others 
quoted in that volume, are not to be lightly regarded. Mahdava 
Rau’.s verdict, after a long life spent in the work of administration, 
is worth quoting again : “ The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, 
the more does one feel that there is no community on the face of 
the earth which suffers less from J>olitical e^nls and more from self~ 
inflicted or self-accepte’d or self-created, and therefore avoidable, 
evils than the Hindu.” 

Perhaps the best feature of the Report is the great deliberation 
with which the reforms are to be introdttcpd. *As “ \\ .A.” observed 
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in the Nation for July 6, 1918, *‘the apparent paternalism of the 
proposals is only a recognition of the plain fact that India requires 
education in an art which she has never exercised in the whole 
course of her history, and that educational experiment will always 
be timorous and ineffective unless some simple machinery is 
provided for the undoing of mistakes before too much harm has 
come of them/^ 

Lastly, it must surely be obvious that no date could possibly be 
fixed within which completely “ responsible government ” would be 
established, if only because no Government could bind a distant 
successor in that w'ay. 

Another question on which I differ entirely is the recruitment of 
the Civil Service. To divide it into an English-recruited and an 
Indian-recruited Service is to set up a most invidious distinction 
comparable wdth the fiasco of the old statutory service. The Report, 
indeed, proposes to abolish all ‘“racial" bars, but there are at present 
no racial" -bal-s to the Civil Service; and though it is no doubt a 
grievance that Natives of India should have to come as far as 
England to compete for the Service of their own Mother-(!ountry, 
that is obviously no real <lctcrrcnt nowadays except to tlie jxxirer 
classes of students, and they might well be assisted by a more 
liberal grant of Government scholarships. This idea of simul- 
taneous examination is not only impossible to carry out wdih any 
pretence of fairness, but is calculated to lower the prestige of the 
Indian Civil Service altogether. 

The proposed increase of pay and emoluments, though it may be 
reasonable enough to meet the greatly increased cost of living, will 
not greatly influence the best class of Englishmen, who have, for 
many years now, tonght shy of India and ju’cferred the much 
inferior position of the English Civil Service, though it wdll, no 
doubt, be an attraction to those mercenary individuals wdio measure 
everything in gold and silver; so that, it seems to me, the Service 
must deteriorate even more rapidly than it is said to have done for 
some years past. 

My old friend and quondam assistant. Sir I. 1^. Rees, \rrv reason- 
ably laid much stress the un<loubted fact that the ("ouncils of 
the Viceroy and Secretary of State conrurred generally in the 
Report, but he did not tell us that there w'oro rifts even in those 
lutes, the wiflih and depth of which we are not permitted to fathom. 

I should like to cite the evidence of another man who has been in 
Calcutta all through tlie w'ar, and has had except if)nal ^ipporttmitics 
of getting at Indian opinion on the subject, lie says in a letter 
to an American newspaper : 

As I lold you in my previotis detter, T liave rallicr exceptional 
opportunities to got tc) know the Indian mind. It is extremely 
difficult, the officials, I suppose it is correct to say, never do get 
to know it. There is a certain plial.ility abotit their nature that 
makes them take the opinion of anybody they are talking to at the 
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time. They will tell us that British rule is necessary for a long- 
time yet; that they can become only gradually ready for self- 
government. As a matter of fact, however, I am pretty confident 
of being right in stating that the young generation wants inde- 
pendence pure and simple. I do not know that they want even to 
remain a portion of the British Empire. The older ones, however, 
are nervous about tlirowing over the British protection. That 
about sums up the position to-day. 

‘My own opinion is that twenty years will see British rule 
reduced to a shadow of what it is now. But I should not be 
surjirised if, soon after, they got things into such a muddle that they 
would beg the British to return. They are, undoubtedly, desper- 
ately bad organizers. In Bengal, for instance, nine-tenths of the 
trade is in the hands of the Briti.>5h. I'here is one Indian engineer- 
ing firm that is very strong and very successful, but its foremen are 
not Indians, but Britishers. I'hc head of it. an Indian, is an entirely 
successful business man, and told me recently that ’hi:? firm would 
go to pieces if he did not have Englishmen. Tlie climate is a 
sufficient explanation. Here we are in the mitldle of April, and 
yet when 1 went to bed last night my bed was so hot that I could 
not get to sleep. It is too much for them, and too much for our 
people unle.ss they keep running home; and they cease to have 
that energy that puts in that stitch in time that saves nine. They 
allow things to slide and work only under pressure of immediate 
nece<sitj, and that means inefficiency. 

“'fhey got their country into a complete mess, and that i.s how 
the liritish came iti. 01)viousl\% however, as the memory of this 
grows faint, they must want their country to themselves again, and 
I Mgipose they will have to have it. Then the same thing.will happen 
again; thougii whether the British will come in next time, or .>.ome- 
body el.se, the future will show. 

“ ( )ur i)eo()le will give them the conces.sions they want, and I 
ni3'.sclf think they should. I^on’t we all make a mess of our li\es 
in our own w-ay? .Should not, then, they be allowed to make a 
mess of their own counfiy? I have little patience with our 
bureaucrat. s who would deny them lil)erty for the sake of what 
bureaucrats call efficiency. 

“For my own part, I should favour steady progress towards 
freer institutions, even if it were what the btneaucrats would call 
dangerous'. 

“That is what I have to say as to the prc.seitt situation in India. 
All the.se things are uncertain, btu there remain some elements of 
certainty. Fir.st, that the spirit of liberty is abroad. Second, that 
Britain will not suppress it. 1 think \'ou .Americans g.avc us such 
a lesson in the matter 'of trying* to suf>press liberty that we have 
never forgotten and ^ill never forget ! That it wo#; a good lesson 
we all admit now. The third factor in the situation is that — as the 
statement I have made above shows — so much of the trade of 
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Bengal being under the British, they have not become capable 
organizers, and my own opinion is that they never will. My own 
hope, as a lover of India, is that they will return to their old 
idealism, and that ' the truth will make them free. But I am 
afraid that we have inoculated them with the materialistic ideas of 
the West, and under their influence they will want to rush ahead; 
and I must say that I am a little nervous as to the results. 

Sir Valentine Chirol told us that we who spent the best part of 
our lives among the people of India years ago know nothing of 
modern India, and, in fact, that no one who had not been in India 
during the war can know much of present conditions. I will con- 
clude, therefore, with an extract from a private letter, written in 
May last by an old frietid who was not writing on Home Rule at 
all, and an extract from a recent number of the Wednesday Re^new, 
dated September i8, pp. 665-6, both fairly recent evidence : 

“ The C.M.S.* have put the College under the management of a 
board of Europeans and Indians, giving a lump sum every year, 
which, gradually lessening, will altogether cease in ten years from 
now, when it is hoped an Indian Board will run it. It will be the 
crow'n of my half-century of work if my old boys, who form the 
great majority of the staff and the managing board, can run the 
College as an Indian concern. No one dreamt of such a thing in 
your days. The Hindu College, with its purely Indian manage- 
ment, has been a bear-garden for years, and now the strong non- 
Brahmin movement has caused the Brahmin Principal and the four 
College Professors, as well as the w-hole managing body, to retire 
en masse! What is going to happen no one can .say. Indians are 
all very well when managed; but incapable of management.*^ It is 
only this morning an able Brahmin Vakil said to me : ‘ They may 
talk of Home Rule for India, but can we rule our own homes to 
begin with ? I can’t see it.’ " 

This is the extract from the ll' cdut-sdax Rn'icn- referrcfi to • 

"Reuter wires a short summary of an article in The Timc^ in 
which the moderates .are commended inr deciding upon having a 
conference of their own to cr)nsider the reform proposals, and 
exhorting them not to let the extremists .swamp them at the 
election.s under the Montagu-Clielmsford dispensation. The coni- 
metits of The Times, liowever, show that it has not ‘piite graspeil 
the Indian situation as it really is. It is no longer correct or 
possible to divddc Indian jioliticians into moderate^ and extremists. 
It is only pro-liritjsh and anti-findsh vow Wliether the anti- 
British or the British [larty is going to have the upjier hand in 
the working of the retrirms depends exchisividv upon the shaoc 
the reform proposals w-ll take. .As they are', in spite of the 
checks and safegnarfls detised ami promised by the autheirs, 
they can only leave the (lestinies of the country in the hands of 
political adventurers, indigenous and exotic, imbued with a strong 
desire to bundle out of the courftry within the shortest possiWe 
time the whole, pf the British element here, or perhap.s alow the 
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Britishers in a vicarious spirit to guard the shores of India against 
foreign aggression and otherwise preserve the peace, so that the 
politicians may have a jolly time of it, unhampered by the petty 
responsibility of attending to the defences of t le land which they 
have undertaken to govern on the principle of self-determination. 
In such a scheme of government, which is inevitable under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the moderates, as The Times calls 
them, or the British party, to be more accurate, can have no lot or 
part. At the elections, which will be largely controlled by an 
illiterate electorate, the extremists can run amuck, and the self- 
respecting moderates can only keep aloof. If The Times is anxious 
that India should not be handed over to the forces of disorder and 
disruption, it must use its great influence in so modifying the reform 
pr'oposals which are based upon fundamental misconceptions of 
the situation as to ensure the continuance of the British supremacy 
in the Administration, with wliich is indissolubly bound up the peace 
and happiness of over three hundred millions of people.” 

The Chairman : The agenda, I see, prescribes that the Chairman 
has now to address the meeting. I hope Mr. Thorbtirn will excuse 
me if I do not make any reference to his paper (which I ha\e not 
had an opportunity of reading, although I did hear it some time ago, 
but I am afraid I have rather forgotten some of the particulars of 
it) beyond merely saying that T do not think it is a question between 
India as a Democracy and the present state of things, because, as 
I read the Report, it does not projjose to establish a Democracy 
at all. It is really, as Sir John Rec,'< said on a former occasiem, a 
question of setting up an Oligarchy, and 1 agree with him that, if 
you have to choose between the two things (neither of them, in my 
oi)inion, in principle desirable), an indigenous (Oligarchy and the 
agents of an alien and distant Democracy, the former is the 'ess 
unsatisfactory of the two. If yc>u find .’’n indigenous. (Oligarchy 
which i.s not whol'y untrustworthy, then in the interests of Eng- 
land, even more than in the inlere.sts of India, I should be dispo.sed 
to put it in power, an<l reconcile myself to the prospect of a certain 
number of mistakes being made in the course of the experiment. 

That brings me to Mr. T’ennitigton's address, lie apiH*are<i to 
think that a charge had been made against the District Ot'iiccrs 
as tyrannical despots. lie pointed out very truly that they arc 
bound hand and foot by our system of law ; but 1 think that the 
charge which has been made is not that the District t)f(iccr is a 
de.spot, but that the whole British nation is a despot, riie despot 
makes the laws, and provides other people to administer them. 

There we come to John Stuart Mill's remark that he is not satisfied 
th.al a despotism of twenty millions, as it was itt his time, who 
neither hear, nor see, nor know' anything of the country, i^ better 
than a despotism of one, and that in either case it must be inferior 
to those who arc on the spot abd know the facts. Thcrefiwe, it 
seems to me that you mu.st make out a very strong case indeed 
against the right of the Indians at present to con.stitute .some kind 
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of a Government, which we all agree cannot be in any large sense 
of the word democratic, which will relieve the English nation of a 
task which it has discharged to the very best of its ability, I think 
most people will admit, and much better than o priori might have 
been expected, but which is eucowpnssed by such difficulties that 
tile sooner we can get rid of it without exposinf! the country to 
anarchy the better. I was glad to hear one point in Mr. 1 etuiing- 
ton’s address with which I cordially agree — that it is not at all 
necessary to have education in the sense of power to read and write 
in order to take part in the government of the country. I most 
cordially agree with that, and 1 would add that if you go through 
the political liistory of our own country you will see that in almost 
every in.slance an advance in popular education has followed, not 
preceded, an advance in the extension of political riglits. 'J'hat is. 
as you would naturally expect, that the conferring of political rights 
excites a desire for education on both sides. It induces the voters 
to avail themselve.s of education, and it induces still more .strongly 
the hitherto governing clas.ses to set to work with all their might to 
educate the masses. There are a great many other poinl.s which, 
if I had time, I might wish to comnieut on, hut at present 1 think 
I have said quite enough. 

.Mr. S. K.x.stuki .-Xiy.xnc.mi saiti lie cliil not know whether 

Mr. Thorburn was a member of the IndoBritish Association which 


had been formed in this country for the purfio.se of inisleading the 
British public f“ Oh ! CJh ”) as regards Indian affairs, and tliwartitig 
the fruition of legitimate Indian a.spirations. The paper which 
he had read had such clo.se affinity with the prodnclitms which 
emanated from that body that he would, make a most worthy 
member ofjt. 'fhe very modest instalment of Indian constitnti<inal 
reform which was embodied in the Montag u-t heIm,‘.ford .scheme 


was stigmatized by him as “amazing,’’ ‘revolutionary,’’ “ Utopian.’’ 
“ likely to lead to insurrection,’’ as the “protlucf of wild doctriii- 
aire.s’’ and “of dangerous vi.sionaries ’’ It was credited with com 
taining the element.s to wreck the Indian haniiirc, and to destroy 
our .sy.steni of government. It must be saiii in fairne.'^s to Mr. 
Thorburn that some other members of tlie .‘Services to which he 
once belonged seemed to sJiarc thi^ dreadful apprefien.sion ; for 
Lord Macdonnell had given vent, from his place in the llotise of 
Lords, to the remarkable statement that “the Montagu-C'helnis- 
ford scheme meant red ruin to the Indian Government." 

It was difficult to reply to wild, declamatory outbursts of this 
’ cy were mjt lielpful to convince the understaiulinj^, but 
ey might be useful to excite alarm and prejudice, and to lead 
who were profoundly ignorant of Indian conditions, 
be He «f the people in this country seemed to 

which w«.r * » -however, deal with one or two special statements 

and co.drnI?'t they were fallacious 

and could not be rehed upon. They came from the .stock-in-trade 
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'of Anglo-Indian reactionaries. It was asserted that the educated 
Indians do not care for the interests of the uneducated masses — 
that it was likely that the latter would be goaded into insurrection, 
i as those who will sit in the seats of the mighty when the people’s 
Sahib-protectors are gone, being educated townsmen, will have no 
interest in villag’crs/* This was a misrepresentation often made, 
i and as often refuted, in the course of the movement for Indian 
i political progress. The Sahib-protectors were either unheard of 
or had been in the opposite camp in all movements tendinf^ to 
better the condition of the masses. The European caj)italist, the 
European merchant, and the European members of the Services 
in India, had been conspicuous for their aloofness and want of 
co-operation in all cases, and active (jpposition in many of them 
It was the educated Indians who had led sucli movements. Take 
the case of the Indian labourers who go out to the British 
Dominions in search of a livelihood, and the degrading cotiditions 
in which they were made to work by their British felfow-subjects. 
'riie practical abolition of the indenture system, a badge of sla\ cry, 
was brought about by the efforts of educated Indians, with the 
weiglity support of the Viceroy, l.ord Hardinge, who had incurred 
the odium of a large section of his countrymen for liis high-minded 
sympathy. 

The j)roceedings in relation to Indian emigration, as applicil to 
Assam and other tracts of country, had sliown that it was educated 
Indians who had to agitate aiul safeguard the interests of tlie 
, labotiriug classes against organized Kuroy>ean opposition both 
from the planters and the Services. Manv of the administrati\ e 
• ai.d le.i,M.sl:itive ineasiiros for affordin.u' relief to the ryots aiul tlie 
; atiricultural classes liad l^ccn set on foot liv the edncatetl. Jmiians. 

A memorandum rceontly prepared on tlie CoiiLriess T.eai^ne Soiieme 
of reform by Sir Dinslia Wacha, Sir Narayan (.'handravarkar, :nui 
others of IJomhay, and placeil before the Secretary of State and the 
, \'iceroy, exjilained this point \ cry clearly. As regards the ilepresscd 
' classes, under whicli term Mr. 'i'horbnrn included blacksmith.-;, 
carpenters, potter.s, t'lcld-labonrers, etc., be made the astoundin.y 
assertion tluit tip to the jirescnt time British officers had been their 
protectors, but under electoral institutions they would he nobody’s 
i children. It was needless to sa\' that they would find such pr<.->tec- 
» tion as they needed from their own countrymen, seeinii that already 
I the latter had been endeavourintj all they could to lietter their 
' material conditions', to impart education to them, and in other ways 
?,to make them .self-reliant and self-re.specting citizens. Nolhiny 
was more untrue than that the Knylish official was the protector 
of the masses in India, he licing a bird of passage in India, and, by 
his ignorance of the spoken languages, .ind of the different religions, 
^abits of life, and modes of thought of the people, utterly incom- 
petent to put himself in touch with the general Indian population. 
As regards the masses of India and their want of education, 
VOL. XV. 
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Mr, Thorburn pointed the finger of scorn at the educated Indians 
without a knowledge of facts. The agitation for a free and 
compulsory education for the masses in general, and the ryots 
in particular, began half a century ago in 1869 by the educated 
Indians in Bombay, headed by the late Mr. Justice Ranade and the 
late Mr. Justice Telang. The official reply to it then was that 
the ryots themselves hated education, and did not want it. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji pleaded for it in 1893, and Mr. Gokhale gave 
the last years of his life to a most strenuous advocacy of it. That 
it was not an accomplished fact was due to the absence of a national 
system of government in which there was complete identity of 
interests between those of the rulers and the ruled. It was common 
knowledge that under the existing system of government the 
opinions of what Mr. Thorburn was good enough to adnn't were "a 
few patriots of real culture such as the late Mr. Gokhale” had no 
determining influence in the administration. The question that 
arose for» British statesmen was wliether at the present time, after 
the great world war in which the principles of justice, freedom and 
national liberty had been vindicated and the rights of all civilized 
peoples to determine the form of their government had been 
affirmed, India, which had borne a worthy part in the war as part 
of the British Empire, should not be given a rightful place among 
the nations. There had recently l>een held two important gather* 
ings in India, one the Indian National Cong^ress, whose President 
was Mr. Hassan Imam, a retired Judge of’ tiie High Court, and 
the other of the All-fndia Moslem l.eague, which was pre.sitled f)ver 
by the Honourable the Rajah of Mahmudabad, voicing tlic opinions 
of the most important section of Hindu -and Muhammadan 
opinion, pn the subject of fndian Reform. Was the oj.inion of 
accredited leaders of India going to be a factor in determining the 
pohti^l future of India, or the views of Mrs. I’artingtons like Mr 
Thorburn, T.ord Sydenham, Lord Macilonncll, and the rest of them ? 
At the last meeting of thi.s As.sociation, at which Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who was usually a more than liostile critic of Indian aspira- 
tions, after remlenng a warm tribute to the services of the Indian 
Army in 19/4 at a critical moment, said ; » I happen to have been 
in India a great deal during the course of this war, and I wisli 1 

fmm 1 TT'" that experience the pro- 

found feeling I have that (he India with which we have to deal is 

not the India Mr. 1 horbuni was acquainted with, but in many ways 
a new and belter India. As one of those who before the ^^c^^ 

se f goxt?nment t V'" towards Colonial 

thrextrem^flllil r observation showcil 

selves buT of V ^ ' tbose.who were not of the people them 

io Sm^tiv/ 'fr*" ^"d future they sought 

he prcTen Le r in India at 

tne present time jvhich British statesmen would do well to take 
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note of. It was intensified by economic and industrial unrest, of 
the causes of which Mr, Thorbum himself had made some sagacious 
remarks many years ago. He had pointed out that the industrial 
policy of the Government had resulted in extinguishing the indus- 
tries of the country and retarding their development, India being in 
the position of a child in the grip of a tyrant. He was glad to 
say that Mr. Montagu in his speech last Saturday had said that 
India of her own free will had done her part in the war. She must 
in future be treated as a partner in the British Empire, and the 
question of her self-government must be decided in the spirit of 
to-day, and not of the past. A solution of this problem could only 
be properly arrived at by giving effect to the resolutions passed by 
the national gatherings of India’s representative men held at 
Bombay, regarding which suflicient attention had not, he regretted 
to find, been paid in this country. It was an extraordinary and 
astounding fact, which showed the temper of the authorities in 
India, that the leading Indian nevvsp.apcrs containing the broceed- 
ings of the Special Congress, and a deputation of Congress 
Leaders, had been prohibited in this country. Mr. Montagu had, 
he feared, not correctly estimated the force and volume of Indian 
public opinion when, as in his Cambridge speech, he referred to 
those who thought that he had not gone far enough in his scheme 
as opponents to his scheme. He described this class of persons 
as Mrs. Besant and her friends of the Indian National Congress. 
The opinion that the scheme did not go far enough is held, not 
nnlj' by those who took part in the Special Session of the National 
Congress, but also those who took {lart in the moderates’ Confer- 
ence at Bombay, so that it was the universal opinion of patriotic 
Indians all over the country. The fanatical opposition of Lord 
.Sydenham and his party was no g^round for belittling and setting 
at nought the opinions of the natural leaders of Indian life, and 
for giving a further lease of life to the present bureaucratic and 
out-of-date Government in India. 

N. N. W.\DiA, Esq., C.I.K., said that he had listened with intere>t to 
Mr. 'Phorhurn’s paper and the discussion on it by the various mem- 
bers of the Association, both on behalf of the moderate and extreme 
sides of the Indian politicians. He himself had kei>t aloof from 
polities, but he wished to make a few remarks as a business man on 
the Montagu-Chclmsford scheme. In his opinion the one great 
omission in this Reform .scheme was that there was no mention of 
India being given fiscal freeilom or autonomy to regulate her own 
fiscal policy. If India was to progress materially and to prosj'er 
and her old industries to Ix' revived and new ones instituted, in 
hi.s opinion, the first essential was that she should have fiscal free- 
dom and be entirely independent to lay down her own policy irre- 
spective of any dictation hy English politicians. IlcTemembered 
well the discussion that took place in March, IQ17, in the House of 
Commons, when the policy of Mr. Ansten Chanlherlain and the 
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Indian Government was severely criticized when for revenue 
purposes they increased the import duty on piece-gfoods in India, 
and he must say that that kind of criticism is causing extreme 
feeling in India. The time has arrived, therefore, when an Associa- 
tion like this, composed of all independent and disinterested advo- 
cates of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of India, 
should demand that India must he given, in the first place, fiscal 
freedom. In his opinion it was the most important point, and more 
important than any other reform for self-goveinment that could 
be granted to India. 

second point he wished to make w'as that the great dcpait- 
ments of the Government of India, like the Commerce and Indus- 
tries Department, the Agricultural Depart ment, and the new depart- 
ment whicli the riovernment of India propose to set up soon to 
start new industries in India on the Report of the Iiulustiics Com- 
mission, should be manned and controlled l)y business men, and 
such apjToiiTtmcnts should not necessarily be given to Indian Civil 
Serv'ants only. As it was discovered in this country during this 
war by Mr. Lloyd (leorge that no i)rogress ct)uld he made in the 
vital production of munitions and other industries in ci>nnecti<>n 
with the war unless these de|>artmcnts were controlled by Inisincss 
men, so this iirineiiile otigiu to be a])]>lied tc^ India, and business 
men, whether English or Indian, should, if possible, be employed in 
all departments connected with the material prosjicrity of the 
country in India. I'hen only will material progress in India be 
speedily realized, and if English and Indian men C()rn?)ined for that 
purpose to w'ork hand in hand it would be tlie greatest reform, in 
his opinion, that could he at once carried out in India. 

Mr. Uk.mkvdua J^rasad (ihosk said, at the outset, he must confess 
that he found hiniseif in a very awkwanl position in lising Xn say 
a few' woiaL on Mr. 'J'horburn’s prijier, for he held views so oppe^sed 
to those the lecturer had exfU'essed that it was not possible for him 
to e\[)lain his i)()sition within the titne that the indulgence of the 
meeting might grant him. < )n the other hand, he would prene a 
traitor to his ccnmtry if, being here, he allowed to tmchallenged 
all those half-truths and untruths which had been given currency 
to by the authfu' of the paper, 

Mr. I liorburn, as .Sir X’alentine C’hirol had said, generalized 
from a certain angle of visicjii," and that w’as the bureaucratic angle 
of vision. I he East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 1833. 
Macaulay was in the House of Commons when the Act was [>assed, 
and in his speech, delivered “in a thin 1 louse,” he lof>ked forwatal 
to the day when the new' spirit that w%as abroad in Imlia now' would 
quicken the atrophied veins of the Imlian nation, paralyzed under 
the crushing cares of misrule hnd corruption due to the disruptive 
tendencies of a decjiying dynasty. “ Wc are free,” he said, “ we 
are civilized to little purpose if we grudge to any portion of the 
human race an e^ual measure of freedom and civilization. It may 
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be,” he continued, “that the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown the system; that by good govern- 
ment we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better 
government; that, having become instructed in European know- 
ledge, they may in some future age demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not; but never will I 
attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the 
proude.st day in English history.” That day had now come, and 
the public mind of India had outgrown the system that was con- 
sidered good enough for the country about a century back. He 
did not know if the Rip Van W’inkles from the Punjab were aware 
of it, but he did know that responsible persons, whether men on the 
.spot, or men on this side of the seas, had admitted the fact. It was 
Lord Minto who, as Governor-General of India, said : " The 

Government of India woukl be blind indeed to shut its eyes to the 
awakening wave which is sweeping over the Eastern world, over- 
whelming old traditions, and bearing on its crest a flood of new 
ideas.” It was T.ord Morley who, as Secretary of State for India, 
said: “Everyone — soldiers, travellers and journalists — they all tell 
us that there is a new spirit abroad in India. Be it SO. How could 
you expect anything- else?” And, though the public mind of India 
had outgro-wn the sy.stcm of administration contrived a century 
back, and a new India had dawned across the waters, one found 
standing against the flawn the bureaucracy challenging the new 
day and emblematic of a night that is pa.^'t. There was a plain 
question that India asked to-<.lay ; “Did the Civil Service and the 
bureaucracy exist for India, or India for the Civil Service and the 
Bureaucracy?” On the atiswcr that the British Democracy gave 
to this que.stion would to a great extent depend the hiture of 
f>olitical agitation in India. 

Could Great Britain go into the Peace Conference demanding 
freedom for other countries to manage their own affairs uide>s she 
was prepared to grant to India the same measure of freedom as >he 
declared she had been fighting to obtain for the weaker nations 
to-day? And the Reform proposals only .■'trove at granting to 
India the first step in the direction of self-government. It might 
be the maximum that the Government were prepared to give, but 
it might be the minimum that India would be ready to accept. 

When Mr. Thorhurn said that “at pre.sent every community in 
India prefers British to Home rule,” he spoke one of tho.se half- 
truths which were more dangerous than untruths; and when he 
said that a real democracy for India was impossible, he spoke on 
a .subject on which he was not competent to s[ieak. For more than 
thirty years educated India had been demanding .self-government 
within the Empire, and to-day no one — except the official gramo- 
phones — prefers British rule as it exists to-day to self-government. 
As for India being fit for a democratic form of government, the 
speaker would ask him to study the system of village communities 
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pare the way for responsible government. I should like to know 
what responsible government is, unless you have a people’s govern- 
ment? You have all done your best to vivisect me, but I am still 
alive. Most of you have gone oflf the rails in trying to abuse me, 
and, further, have missed the two contentions in my paper which 
were of most importance. The first was that in the Report the 
people of India were nearly ignored. The people of India are — 
the 8o per cent, or so who cultivate the soil — ^the village com- 
munities of India. Those, Mr. Montagu implies, must be dis- 
regarded; he has nothing to propose for them. The other point 
was that if we are to have responsible government in India, we 
must first educate the people. At present perhaps 2 or 3 per cent, 
are educated; until they get education we shall simply have class 
government, not people’s government. 

Tet me go through some of the points. Mr. Montagu, as Secre- 
tary of vState for India, on August 20, 1917, announced tliat “in 
response lO rctjuests from India,” (that is very peculiar {diraseology, 
because it simply refers to the intclligrutsia of India), His Majesly’s 
Government had decided to give India gradually resjionsiblc 
government. I read “ re.sponsible government” to mean “people’s 
government,” and I think that the Report implies that it should be 
so, and most newspapers so took it. Personally, I am perfectly 
prepared to give India — and I should approve of it — a ‘people’s" 
government at any time the peoi)le are lit to exercise it, provided 
that Imperial interests are not interfered with. The change t)f 
policy which Mr. Montagu has now announced has been more or 
less inevitable for years. The only cpiestion at present is whether 
Mr. Montagu has carried out his mandate properly or not He 
went out. to Itidia to collect information, and h.e sifted that 
information to the Ijest of his ability. He found that the races 
of India spoke many different lajiguages, mutually unintelligible 
to each other. He found that there were antagonisms amongst 
them, hatreds amongst them, and religious differences; but 
above all he found that the whole of rural Imlia was illiterate, 
and he came to the conclusion that he could do nothing with 
this illiterate mass. .So in his difliculty he turned to the educated 
few of the towns, a very small fraction of the population Then 
he proposed a measure, which I take to be a democratic measure, 
and in support refers to “public o{iinion in India,” and to “the 
political hunger of India.” If he had been perfectly fair. I think 
he should on each occa.sion have prefaced the term with the 
word “educated.” ft seems to me that he misread his mandate, 
because he ought, m the first place, to have made propo.sals which 
would enable the people to fit themselves for the exercise of the 
ranchise. He has done nothing of the sort, yet he admits that 
between the tntelli genista and the people there i.s what he calls " a 
wide divorce. 

Now let me come to another point, lie quotes, with approval^ 
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on pages 113 and 114 of the Report, a lengthy official document, 
and that document says that if Mr. Montagu pursues his attempts 
to interfere with the beliefs and traditions of the people, and does 
not at the same time launch a tremendous educational effort, his 
scheme will certainly end in “disaster." That is a statement he 
accepts, but he turns round smilingly and says : “ Oh, it is all right ; 

I am proceeding ‘ on the faith that is in me.' By the promise in the 
little word ‘ Nationhood’ all antagonisms will be cast aside, and the 
people of India will consolidate into a very fine democracy." Upon 
education there is very little in the Report. I first of all thought 
there was practically nothing, but Mr. Montagu does say something. 
He gives us some pious hopes that once the new councils are estab- 
lished they will take up mass education. He also says that the 
Government of India is considering the subject. Now, it is a 
curious fact that fifty years ago, when I went out to India, they 
were also "considering the subject." You know what hai)pened 
in the I’nnjab. The peasant.s pai<l the education ta.vnnd the money- 
lenders irsed it. I want to make it clear to .some of those gentle- 
men who have been abusing me that if they knew anything about 
my .services in India they wrjuld know that I sacrificed everything 
for the good of the peasantry. From the very start of my service I 
fought for them. In addition I brought about the Land .-Mien- 
ation Act, which secured the emancipation of the whole of the 
Ihmjab from the grip of the moneylender. I have been the people’s 
man from start to finish. My paper was chiefly written to remind 
the intelligentsia and Mr. Montagu that the peasantry, who have 
rights and who are inarticulate, ought to be protected. 

Mr. CuA.u.AK L.m. said, although he was neither a Civil Servant or 
an e.\-Governor of an Indian I’rcshlency. he was prepared to 
admit that Indian Civil Servants aiul ex-( governors of Indian 
Presidencies had every right to represent the peojde of India, 
because before an audience of the East India Association it was easy 
enough to prove that the truest Indian democrat was the British 
bureaucrat. But that .sort of thing would not lead anywhere. It 
was not going to save the Empire, or the country, or the world, from 
Democracy. He was prepared to say that this kind of conduct 
on the part of the British bureaucrats w'as merely trying to establish 
their own position, and trying to forfeit their remaining gra.sp on 
the Indian people. It was a fact that until 1917 5 per cent, of every 
nation that called itself free established a tyranny over the remain- 
95 per cent, of the population, and that was called Democracy. 
When the 95 per cent, of the population started to establish a 
tyranny over the 5 per cent, it was called anarchy, and expeditions 
were sent to combat its eflfect in the name of Democracy. 

Mr. Karandikar said>that he •would have preferred an audience 
of men who could have ruled on the question. He. would not have 
spoken at all if he had not thought that to-day the discussion of 
such papers was taken as a test. As test ballsons they might have 
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less significance here, but when newpaper reports went out to India 
they made an impression there as if it was the view of all Britain 
that found expression in such papers. As a Brahmin he wished to 
hold up a finger of warning. There were Brahmins who had ruled 
the destinies of the people, not on account of political strength or 
their scientific methods of crushing humanity, but owing to* the 
potentiality which they possessed in iheir humane intelligence, 
which was stigmatized now in the newly coined word intelli- 
gentsia. Perhaps the i)resent Indian law differentiating between 
European and Indian offenders reproduces the ancient law dealing 
w'ith Brahmins. And if the Brahmins have now come to be <lerided 
for their bragging, his brethen in these isles might take a lesson and 
avoid the downfall. The speaker said he would like to say a word 
about education. Mr. Thorbum had said that without education 
you could not have self-government. But the question was, W hat 
was the education he meant ? What was the education that India 
wanted for the purpose of self-government ? It was not the kind 
of education that the bureaucratic world wanted them to imbibe. 
All that made for good government in the sense of democratic 
institutions had been pruned away with a carefulness which startled 
the imagination of those who had it in their power to look into 
those matters. What was required was sound common-sense 
knowledge to enable people to govern themselves. He appealed 
to Mr. Thorburn to exert his influence in the matter of giving a 
tone to that education such as would enable India to govern 
herself, and try for getting the reforms on to the level of the ideal 
of self-determination which had now been accepted by all civilized 
nations as the guiding principle. 

Mr. M. Kaxbv.al.m. .said that Mr. Thorburn had made remarks 
about the peoi)le of India which he thought it the duty of every 
Indian to refute. We had been fighting for liberty, and the I*eace 
Conference was near at hand, and was F'ngland going to that Con- 
ference without telling the delegates that she was going to support 
liberty in her owm Empire ? lIeff»rmation began at home. If you 
were not going to give liberty to the Indian pcojile, how could you 
say that you were going to .support liberty for Armenia or for 
Poland.^ It was said that small nations .should be free. There 
were 350,000,000 Indian peojde who were under bondage, as .some 
people would say, under the greatest Autocracy in the world. The 
speaker would ask, Who was resjionsible for the lack of education in 
India? Ihere had l>een 150 years of British rule, and education 
had been given to only 6 per cent, of the peo{*le. .Some people had 
said. Why did not the people of India educate them.selves ? But 
the finances were not in their hands: 350,ocK>,ooo people could not 
be educated from private purses. • 

Sir Louis Dame said he had much pleasure in [>roposing a vote 
of thanks to the Lecturer and the Chairman. He had known Mr. 
Thorburn a great many years, and had always figured to himself 
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that Cato and Athanasius were very like Mr. Thorburn. He always 
defended a cause, no matter what it might be, with the most extreme 
energy, and he was a most useful man for putting forward an) 
cause, because he promoted discussion. Mr. Thorburn had giver, 
the meeting an opportunity by his paper of expounding their views 
and the meeting had been very ready to make the most of thei 
opportunity. Some views had differed a great deal from Mr 
Thorburn's; but the speaker would say tliat Mr. Thorburn through 
out his service had been a true tribune of the people. He hat 
sacrificed a great deal of his career to doing what he believed to b 
ip the interest of the great mass of the people. He had been on 
of the pioneers of the movement which had resulted in saving th 
peasant proprietors of the Punjab — some 8o per cent, of the popu 
lation— from being expropriated from their ancestral holdings b; 
new purchasers, and he had strenuously opposed a somewhat to 
drastic Impressment of Transport Act. Such a man was entitled t 
a fair hearing, however much others might diffep from his views 
What Mr. Thorburn perhaps wanted to do was to draw’ attentio 
to the fact that there was an enormous section of the Indian popu 
lation w'hich could not always make itself heard. It was makin^ 
itself heard a great deal more than it used to, and the speaker wa 
very glad to recognize that many of the educated leaders of India 
oj)inion were now realizing that if they were to get a hearing fror, 
what he would call the neutral Western world, and even neutfu 
opinion in India, they must get hold of what the real agriculturist 
and the common people who were uneducated wished. H 
thought the thanks of the meeting were due to Mr. Thorburn fo 
his extremely interesting paper, and for affording the opportunit 
of discussing a few of the enormously difficult and v^ist problem 
to be solved in dealing with political movement in India. 

With regard to the Chairman, the warmest thanks of the meetin 
were due to him. He had shown remarkable courage in his under 
taking at a moment’s notice his conduct of the meeting and eque 
skill in controlling the discussion. 

Professor Bickerton said he had very much pleasure in seconc 
ing the vote of thanks, which was supported by the Hon. Secretary 
and carried with acclamation. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF TURKEY 
By Polybius 

One of the most momentous questions to come up before the 
Peace Congress is the fate of the Ottoman Empire. It is 
already fairly probable that certain outlying sections of this 
Empire will be detached from Turkish sovereignty and granted 
independence. Thus, Arabia is already practically recognized 
as an independent kingdom ; Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia will also become independent of the Turkish 
Empire. The question, therefore, is really limited to the 
remaining portions of the Ottoman Empire, namely, Thrace 
and Asia Minor, which repre.sent less than one-third of the total 
area of the Empire (about 2 1 o, 1 54 square miles out 01710,224), 
but contain nearly three-fifths of its entire population ( 1 1 
millions out of 20). It is with regard to thc.se remaining 
provinces that the question is between maintenance of Turkish 
rule and dismemberment. 

In 1916 and 1917, when the Entente were still under the 
vivid impressions of the dreadful massacres and deportations 
perpetrated by the Turks against the Armenians and Greeks, 
and smarting under the submarine scourge in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, which had its bases on the Turkish coasts, dis- 
memberment was openly talked of as the only possible solution ; 
and Italy, who has long been embarked upon imperialistic 
schemes and adventures, insisted, in the preposterous secret 
treaty of April, 1915, between England, France. Russia, and 
herself, that Adalia and the southern half of Asia Minor should 
be her share of th« Turkish spoils ; Russia taking Thrace, 
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Constantinople, and the northern half of Asia Minor ; France 
and England being rewarded with Syria and Mesopotamia.* 

The subsequent eclipse of Russia and America’s entry into 
the war having strengthened the more enlightened elements 
in the Councils of the Allies, this partition of the Ottoman 
Empire by the four great Entente Powers, without the consent 
or knowledge of the inhabitants of the Empire, may be con- 
sidered as null and void. Still more so is the .secret promise 
of the vilayet of Smyrna, exacted by Italy in 1917 from France 
and England. 

I have reason to know that the British Government do not 
consider themselves to be bound by this latter arrangement ; 
and with regard to the secret treaty of April. 19116, would even 
welcome its annulment. Thus, in January, 1918, both the 
British Premier and President Wilson, in two memorable public 
.statements of the Allied war aims, in dealing with the Turkish 
Empire, .spoke of the maintenance of Turkish rule in the 
“Turki.sh portions” of that Empire. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech of January 6, 1918, slated 
that Great Britain ‘ ' was not fighting to deprive Turkey of 
its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race.” .\nd, 
further on, he added : “While we do not challenge the main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands isic] of the 
Turkish race, with its capital at Constantinople — the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being inter- 
nationalized and neutralized — Arabia. Armenia, Mesopotamia. 
Syria, and Pale.stine arc, in our judgment, entitled to a recogni- 
tion of their separate national conditions. ' ’ etc. 

President Wilson, in his message to Congress of |anuary 8. 
1918 (containing the famous fourteen article.s), puts the same 
idea into more general terms : “The Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, 
but the other nationalities should be assured an undoubted 

* Evidently the writer has confused the Treaty of 1915 with the 

arrangement come to after the Conference at St. lean de Maurienne 

Ed. .< 4 . ft. 
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security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development ; and the Dardanelles should be 
permanently opened,” etc., etc. 

President Wilson, as a student of history, could not, of 
course, subscribe to Mr. Lloyd George’s view as to the ‘ ‘ home- 
lands ” of the Turkish race ; he knew that the “homelands ” 
of that race are somewhere in Central Asia beyond the Caspian 
Sea, and that the Turks came into Asia Minor and Thrace as 
foreign conquerors in the fifteenth century. Nor could he 
accept the “maintenance of the Turkish Empire ” in Thrace 
and Asia Minor, as Mr. Lloyd George does, without one word 
or thought for the Christian population.s of those .sadly mis- 
governed lands. In fact, if President Wil.son’s words are 
more closely examined, it is evident that he is prepared to 
support Turkish “sovereignty” only in so far as it permits 
of the ‘ ‘ unmole.sted autonomous development ” of “ the other 
nationalities.” This, coupled with President Wilson's advo- 
cacy of the principle of self-determination, cannot mean less for 
the non-Mo.slems of Thrace and Asia Minor than for the non- 
Turkish inhabitants of Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, or Arabia. 

But, after all, President Wilson dot's, in the above state- 
ment, indicate the maintenance of Turkish nilc in the ‘ ‘ Turki.sh 
portions” of the Ottoman Empire. And as in a number of 
provinces, or vilayets, in Asia Minor and Thrace there is a 
strong Chri.stian minority, the question is not so simple as it 
seems to many people. 

Of cour.se, it is more than probable that both President 
Wilson and the British Premier, in making the above-quoted 
statements, were holding oj)en, as it were, a door of inducement 
for Turkey to abandon the German cause a c<instimmation 
that was highly de.sirable at that time from the military .stand- 
point. But Turkey did not take advantage of this open door ; 
and, therefore, these .statements, in .so far as they may be con- 
.sidered as binding upon America and Greial Brit.ain, ne^;d not 
form an obstacle to a .settlement of a different nature. 

The existing statistics of the populations of Thrace and Asia 
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Minor are not absolutely correct, yet they afford an approxi- 
mately true idea of the proportionate standing of each of the 
principal racial factors. 

The last Turkish census published was that of 1910, when 
the disasters of the Balkan Wars had not yet befallen the 
Ottoman Empire. The only other existing census is that 
drawn up in 1912 by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, which is the political as well as ecclesiastical head of the 
Christians of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Comparing these two tables, we find that they agree fairly 
well in most of the items. The Greek table estimates Turks, 
Bulgars and others at higher figures than does the Turkish 
table, except in the case of Constantinople where the T'urkish 
population is much reduced. But, on the other hand, the 
Greek population of that city is also reckoned lower in the 
Greek than in the Turkish census, the Greek estimate separat- 
ing the Greeks of Hellenic from those of Ottoman citizenship. 
Another difference as regards Con.stantinople is in the estimate 
of the “ other ” races. It is well known that there is a .strong 
Armenian colony in the Turkish capital, as well as 50.000 
West-Europeans. These cannot possibly he coven'd by the 
130,000 of.th£ Turki.sh census. The Grwjk estimates would, 
therefore, .seem to be fairer all round. 


Of the provinces enumerated in the above stati.stical tables, 
the whole sanJjak of (jiimuldjina, three-fifths of Ded<tagatrh, 
one-fifth of Adrianople, and about one-fourth of Kirk-Kili.s.se 
were ceded by Turkey to Bulgaria in 1913 and 1915. Official 
Bulgarian statistics of these districts have never yet been 
published, but, on the basis of the Turkish census of 1910, the 
total ceded population may be safely estimated at about 
486,500 souls, of whom about 300, (X)0 are Turks, ro4,ocx^ 
Greeks, jfooo Bulgars, and 48,000 .Armenians, )*'ws and 
Gipsies. 

Deducting the.se figures from the totals (tf the above 'I'urkish 
statistics, we should hav(' a total population of the present-day 
European Turkey of i.453,5o<3 (or 674,000 Turks, 572,(xx) 
Greeks, Bulgars, 171,000 others). Deducting tlw' 

same figures from the (ireek st.atisties, we should have a total 
of 1.531.300. whereof 536,900 are Turks, 621,100 Greeks, 
37,100 Bulgars, and 337,700 others. 

According, then, to the.sf; ligun.'.s, if we accept the Turkish 
statistics, we have in a population of about i h millions a slight 
Turki.sh plurality of 1 04,000 over t hr* next strongest nationality, 
which is the Greek ; if we accej/l the Greek statistic.s. we have 
a Greek plurality of about 84.000 over the Turks. But even 
at their own estimate the Turks do not form more than 46 per 
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cent, of the total population of European Turkey of to-day. 
And the truth probably lying somewhere midway between the 
Turkish and the Greek statistics, it is safer to estimate the 
Turks at about 600,000 souls out of a total population of 
1,500,000 — in other words, at 40 per cent, of the whole. It 
must be admitted that this is hardly a sufficient showing to 
justify European Turkey being called a “ Turkish portion ” of 
the Empire, still less the “ homeland of the Turkish race,” or 
a country “predominantly Tiirki.sh in race,” as Mr. Lloyd 
George puts it. 

And that is only the mere numerical aspect of the question. 
If one turns to the intellectual comparison between Turks and 
('hristians in Thrace, one finds that there is hardly any ground 
of ('omparison at all, inasmuch as the Christian.s fumi.'^h the 
entire brains of the community. This point will be dealt with 
more fully hereafter. 
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Grei:k Patri \rcuate Statistk's, 1912. 
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The above Greek census was carried out because of the 
general complaint made against the Young Turk (iovernment 
that in the official census of 1910 the relunis of Turks had b('cn 
enormously exaggerated, for the purpose of assigning to them 
a larger proportion of s<.“ats in the Ottoman Parliament. The 
numbers of the other nationalities could not <;asily be falsified, 
as each community keeps a careful register of -its own people ; 
therefo'rtj the only wviy by which th(^ Turks ( ould inen^ase their 
strength in the Turkish Parliament was by exaggerating the 
numbers of the Turkish population. Thus, while the Turkish 
census puts the Turks at a total of 8. 192.589 for the whole of 
Asia Minor, the Greek census reduces it to 7,048,662, a 
difference of 1,143.927. Both statistics, however, are sub- 
stantially in agreement as to the subject races. The Greek 
census reckons only 5,000 more (Jreeks and 14.000 more 
Armenians than does the Turki.sh census ; the Jews are reckonctl 
at 2,000 less, and the “others” (chiefly foreigners and 
Gypsies) at 1,300 less. The Greek census, therefore, bears 
the marks of a more accurate and flispassionatf.* work than the 
Turkish ; in the district of Aidin, for in.stance, it reduces the 
Turkish po'jiulation of 974,000 only by 33,500, while in the 
Dardanelles province it oven puts the Turks at a higher figure 
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than does the Turkish census. The greatest reduction is in 
the Angora district, where the Turks are cut down from 
991,660 to 668,400 ; but there the Greeks, too, are reduced 
from 54,280 to 45,873, while the Armenians are reduced by 
less than 3,000. From everything we know of the Young Turk 
Party and their misrule in Turkey, the charge that they deliber- 
ately falsified the census returns by exaggerating the .strength 
of the Turki.sh population is in every way credible and probable. 
It is, therefore, safer to use the Greek ccnsu.s as a basis of 
consideration . 

Even so the Turks form .s(‘vcn-t»‘nth> of the total population 
of Asia Minor, outnumbering the (jrtjoks alone by 4 to i, and 
Greeks and .Arnvnians together by 3 t(j i. But ‘this pre- 
pond(;rance of the Turks is smaller in some provint es than in 
others. Thus, in Aidin, the Turks are to the Greeks as 3 to 
2, but form only about 57 per cent, of the total population. 
In Ismid, they are to the Greeks as 10 to 6.2 (or less than 2 to 
i), and form only 47 per cent, of the population. In Firoussa, 
they are as 4 to r, and form about 72 pc‘r cent, of the total 
population. In Trebizond, as 2:,* to i. and form 70 per cent, 
of the total population. In Adana, as 3 to 2, and form only 
one-thinl of the total populatiim. These are the provinc'os 
where the Greeks are in greater ratio. In Konia the Turks are 
to the Greeks as i 2 to i ; in Angora, as 14 to i : in (.'astamouni, 
as 39 to I. In these provinces the Turks form S9 per cent., 
81 per cent., and 97 per cent, of the total pojuilation respec- 
tively. For the moment, I ;un leaving out of consideration the 
districts of (.'onstantinople and Biga, for reasons that will be 
explained further on. 

These comparisons naturally suggest a groupiiig of the .Asia 
Minor vilayets intt) two classes -those where the Turks form 
75 per cent, or more of the ptipulation, and those, where their 
ratio falls below 75 per cent. The first class comprise.s the 
vilayets of Konia, Angora, Sivas, and Castamouni. The 
second class the vilayets of Aidin,* Broussa, Trebizond, Adana, 
and the independent sandjak of Ismid. 

If we go into more detailed compari.sons, and examine the 
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statistics by sandjaks and cazas, we find that there are districts 
where the Greeks are stronger numerically than the Turks, 
Thus, in the 1 2 cazas of the sandjak of Smyrna {vilayet Aidin) 
the Greeks number 449,044, as against 219,494 Turks, who 
form but 29 per cent, of the total population. In the caza of 
Magnisa, 38,926 Greeks to 37,900 Turks; in the caza of 
Sokia, 25,801 Greeks to 12,987 Turks. In the vilayet of 
Broussa : Caza of Kios, 13,602 Greeks to 12,354 Turks ; 
Caza of Moudania, 26,710 Greeks to 8,404 Turks ; Caza of 
Aivali, 46,130 Greeks to 89 Turks ; Caza of Artaki, 54,700 
Greeks to 5,418 Turks. These cazas are mostly on the coasts ; 
further inland, the ratio of Turks increases. 

Now, if the law of self-determination i.s to be undisccrningly 
applied in deciding the future .status of Asia Minor, of course 
the large general Turkish majority will vote for Turki.sh rule. 
The Moslem does not live willingly under infidel rule. The 
Moslems of India would doubtless prefer British to Turkish or 
Arab rule ; but that is an extreme case. There is no doubt 
that, with all the material blessings that have come to Egypt 
under British rule, the Egyptians would prefer a government of 
their own race and creed. 

But what of self-determination for the 2.] millions of native 
Christians of Asia Minor ? Are they to be passt*d over in the 
general dispensing of liberty and self-government Are the 
Greeks of Smyrna, Broussa, Trebizond, and Adana less entitled 

to such rights than the Arabs of the Yemen or the Syrians of 
the Lebanon ? 

The answer is, of course, No. But there are many advo- 
cates of a “reformed ' ’ Turkish rule, under which the Christian 
minority shall enjoy the same rights as the Turkish majority. 
Such advocates arc mere theorists, without any grasp of the 
practical side of the scheme they propo.se. They show them- 
selv^ to be Ignorant alike of history and of the mentality of 
Turk if they believe that Turkish rule can ever afford its 
Christian subjects that perfect equality, that protection of life, 
property and nationality, and that full participation in the 
government that is the birthright of all civilized peoples. 
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To begin with, I take it that all sides are agreed that a con- 
tinuation of Turkish rule as it has been thus far, from the 
medieval Sultans down to Talaat and Enver, is impossible. 
That rule has been tyranny and absolutism of the worst and mo.st 
degrading type. 

The question then arises : Can Turkish rule be reformed to 
the extent of bringing it into harmony with modern ideas of 
civilized, free, popular government 1 For under a peace treaty 
like'that which is now to he elaborated it cannot be made any- 
thing less. There can he no question of erecting a civilized 
autocracy or “ paternal government ” on the German pattern. 
The “reformed ’’ Turkish rule must be a democratic govern- 
ment of the people and by ihe people : for the Christi.m minority 
in Asia Minor and Thrarc is chlelly Greek, and the Grcck i.S 
a democrat by temperament and by immemorial tradition. The 
Turk cares nothing about democratic government ; his creed 
and traditions make for an absolutist, theocratic government. 
But it will be manifestly unjust to the C.'hristian minority to 
force them hack under such a political sy.stem as will satisfy the 
Turk. 

Then, can Turkish rule he so “reformed” (say. rather. 
transforyned) as to embody true democratic principles ? The 
answer may safely be given in the negative. Such principles 
are alien and, indeed, abhorrent to the Turkish mind, to the 
Turki.sh tradition, and to the Moslem religion. Is^lam recog- 
nizes no equality between the believer and the infidel, but. on 
the contrary, preaches with no unc('rtain voice that infidels are 
dogs, created t«) be the servants and vassals of the faithful, and, 
as occasion may require, may bo freely slain or downtrodden 
as a welcome .sacrifice to the tnie faith. .‘\nd such sacrifices 
would be no more impossible in the future than they have lx;cn 
in the past if the government is to remain in Turkish hands. 

The traditions of the Turk are no less a hindrance than his 
religion to the realization of true democratic government . The 
Turk came into A.sia Minor four* and a half centuries ago as a 
conqueror and a squatter. He seized the land and reduced the 
natives to serfdom. He has lived ever since as the master in 
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those lands, and the Christians as his vassals. Even if forced 
to accept outwardly and in theory the doctrine of the perfect 
equality of the Christian with himself, in his heart he will repudi- 
ate this doctrine, and in practice he will seek to evade it in every 
possible way. And (his will be no dilheult task if (he civil 
administration, the judiciary, and the gendarmerie be in Turkish 
hands, as they will inevitably be, sinc'c the Ottoman Parliament 
will be overwhelmingly Turkish. It would be u.s(*less to s('eure 
to the Christian minority by means of constitutional provisions 
a proportionate share in the adniinistratitin. Turkish cunning 
would, as in the past, lind some --ure and legal mcth(*d of cir- 
cumventing and nullifying these provisiiins. 7'h«- mere crying 
abu.ses of the past would uruh'uhtf'dlv In* abolished, at lea*-! for 
the time being. Pul (he spirit inherent in (Xtoman rule w-iuhl 
remain essentially tlie s.-une. 'Fhe gull that separates Islam 
from other creeds .and the Turk from the Ona-k and th< 
Armenian is too great to allow the fortner (<> admit his former 
serfs and vassals to real ecpiality 'Flus w.as hut mo true oi !h<‘ 
Turks of the Ilamidian period ; it proved to h<' douhiv true 
under the “ constiUition.al ” .anil " liberal “ < r.a ot the so-i ailed 
“ Union an,I Pn\(^rcs<< " ( Young Turk Partv), the ' intellec- 
tuals ".of theTurkish nation, who were I irgciv .agnostics, f.ar 
as their own religion w.is conce rned, .atnl yet for fiurely ra<'i,fl 
and politic'.al reasons were far more fanatically ht'stile to th«' 
Christians f)f the Kmpire than the old orthodox 'I'urks. 'Fhe 
Young lurks were the highest product of the (Ittom.an r.icc 
intelloctuallly and pi>liti('aily ; belore they came into powi'r 
their leaders lived as exiles in Western hairope. simlied politic.il 
sciences in Trance and .Switzerland, .and talked v«Ty plau.sibly 
and glibly about "liberty, (ajuality, and fr.aternity . " Their 

regime, oner; they oiitained absolute jKiWf'r, j)roved to he 
infinitely more despotic, illiberal and hostile to the subject races 
of the Ottoman Kmpire than the worst rt'igns of medieval 
Sultan.s or of the bloody Abdul Hamid him.self. 

What ha,s. the Aloslem community in Turkey to-day to offer 
better than the^ Young Turk ri^gime, except a return to the 
former open ab.solutism ? What elements are there in Mu.ssuK 
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man society which could form and maintain real, civilized 
government ? What political leaders can be named amongst 
the Turks who have any ideas as to liberal government, or any 
ex|xiriencc therein ? Who is there among Turkey’s prominent 
men whose past career offi;rs any hopr; of his ability and sincere 
desire* to offer the ('hristian minority their dm* sliare in the 
government of the country The best advocate of the main- 
tenance of Ottoman rule would he hard put to it to name a 
single Ttirk of any iniportane<* among'^t hi> fellow-Turk" who 
could safely ix* entrusti-d with tlu- la'-k <if tortning a reall\ Id eral 
and civilized governituatt . and of go\erring Turkey in full 
a('('orilau('e with tlie ptineijile-^ tliat lorin liie h/i'i' of modern, 
eivili/ed and tree popul.-tr go , l•rnlIle^:t 

Thi-' inherent iTi.-.hilitv ot the Mo-,le[n to nri»!er*-tand and to 
ai'eept sineerelv the do(tT!n<' .utd pra( liet* ol fn e go\( riancni 
and }H'rft'e{ e'jualit v hi'tween .all citi/en.> of wh.atever creed would 
inevitahly and .spt'etlily had to civil di^c'ord hi'tween MoJems 
and t 'hriNtians, which would he tanttiinonnt to ilte Ills'; of t]io.<e 
V(*ry hlessings ot pe.ace, good governnieiit ami nation tl pro- 
gre.ss which the coming ttleiner.t ]tropo-,e.'. to e'-t.'ihlish in the 
World. 

'i’hc a<l\ (•cate.*' ol :he maintcn.'Utee of the tkloni.in Itmpire 
W’iil lkIubtI{*.^s propose to t'st.ahhsli sonie sort of control o\er 
this “ n'formcd ” d'ltrld.sh k'nijure hv ontsidc Power-', or hv 
the inneh-discus.sed League ot N.itions. So f.rr as the tatter 
is eoneerned. this is not supposed to he. properlv speaking, its 
mission when it ('omc's into heing. Its role is to he rather that 
of arhitt'r, peacemaker, ami poli<'etnan, :is hi-tween one natiim 
and anoth<*r. It cannot loinenicntly undertake to exercise 
a continuous f'ontrol and su]ieriutendenco over the internal 
affairs of individual sovf'tcign states, nor. indeed. itUerfere in 
tho.se affairs excejtt in .so far as they atfect international 
relations. 

Therefore, foreign control and superintendence over the 
internal affairs of Turkey, if such is to be exert'isml at all. would 
have to be undertaken by a smaller group of outside Power.s — 
mo.st naturally by those Powers who ha<‘e direct and live 
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interests in Turkey. We should thus return to the old 
“ European Concert ” of the Great Powers, in which Austria's 
place would be taken necessarily by the Balkan League or 
Greece, and in which America could and should legitimately 
claim a seat. And it is not difficult to forecast the clash of 
conflicting interests, mutual jealousies, and mazy intrigue that 
would inevitably result from such a composite superintendence 
of Ottoman rule, ending, in all probability, in a fresh war. The 
least that one can say is that to set up any system of outside 
control over the internal administration of the Ottoman Empire 
would be to court future trouble by returning to the fatal friction 
and the shameful compromises of a discredited past. The 
Greeks and ‘Armenians of the Ottoman Empire have already 
paid a sufficiently heavy price for the activitie.s of the European 
“Concert in Turkey. 

If, then, neither the future League of Nations could con- 
veniently undertake to be the permanent policeman of the 
Ottoman Empire* nor a concert of the interested Powers would 
make any better successs of the task than in the past, win ‘rein 
would lie the gain to the Christians of Turkey, and to the world 
at large, by the maintenance of Ottoman rule } Even suppos- 
ing (for argument’s sake) that siudi outside control and super- 
vision were made effective, what w'ould be left of (.)t toman nile 
but the mere name Then why resort to so much comjdicated 
machinery merely to maintain a shadow of a rule that has not 
one generous tradition or liberal prim iple behin.l it in all tlu* flv(? 
centuries of its past existence, but h.as ever been the in<)st 
hideous negation of good government and civilization that 
modern history has to show } 

But there is still another consideration beside the question 
of the numerical majority of t he count ry , which , as we have .s<.^en , 
is Turkish. Whoever has lived or travelled much in the Otto- 
man Empire knows, and can te.stify, that the Christians of that 

* Although the League of NaUons may not as yet bo sufficiently 
developed and accepted Uself to undertake executive or administrative 
ninctions, yet if can surely delegate such functions to a mandatory 
Power under the League’s guarantee and supervision. 
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Empire, though numerically inferior, are intellectually superior 
to the Turks. As I said above, they may be described as the 
brains of the whole community ; and the national life, intellec- 
tual progress, and material prosperity of the country is their 
work, to which the Turk contributes, and has contributed, 
nothing. On the contrary, the Turkish Government has 
always blocked the wheels of progress in the country, except 
when foreign Governments have wrested commercial and in- 
dustrial concessions from them for their own subjects by dint 
of long negotiation, much baksheesh, and occasional naval 
demonstrations. The Turk is not merely not civilized, he is, 
apparently, incap.ible of becoming civilized. III.'? tradition.'^ of 
conqueror, soldier, and .squatter, and his religion, alike make 
him impervious to, and contemptuous of, the claim.*? of modern 
civilization. His laws are based upon his creed, and nothing 
can be further removed from civilized juri.sprudence and dis- 
pensation of justice than the Sheri, or Ottoman Law. His 
very language is largely pastoral, destitute of all scientific or 
profcs.sional vocabulary, cumbrous, and circuitous of expres- 
sion. His trailitions are those of soldiering and of an agricul- 
tural life ; for the.se arc the only two vocations that have ever 
attracted him. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Ottoman Empire it is almo.st impossible to find' a single 
physician, chemist, electrician, architect, engineer, arti.st, 
tradesman, manufacturer, or .skilled mechanic who i.s a Turk. 
Among the Arabs then* ari' a few professional men ; whii h 
proves that it i.s not merely the Mussulman religion that debars 
the Turk from the paths of civilization — it is that religion, plus 
the Turkish blood and tradition, to which European civilization 
is repugnant. This i.s further illustrated by the fact (already 
alluded to above) that the Turki.sh “intellectuals “ (otherwise 
known as the Young Turk Party'! have proved thenn^elves just 
as hopeless, from the standpoint and standards of European 
civilization, as the most conservative Old Turk landowner or 
peasant, and much more bloodthirsty. 

The Turk’s incapacity for civilization is nowhere more clearly 
demonstrated than in his public administration. The large 
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majority of foreigners who have lived long in Turkey agree in 
saying that the Turk as an individual in private life is usually 
not an unpleasant fellow to deal with, though separated from 
European and American standards by what seems to be an 
impassable gulf, but that he becomes a bend incarnate as soon 
as invested with any public There has bri*n no govern- 

ment so conupt. so brutal, so unprincipled and incapable as 
that of the Turk. And whatever of corruption and iiuMpacity 
is still noticeable in the publi(' administrations of Balkan .States 
can be distinctly traced back to tbf' lono ('eiiluries of Turkish 
domination, wliic'h left its dtvp inijin ss upoTi these subject 
pcojdcs. Mort' hitictius than ev«.n th(' long tak- ol hulchery, 
oppression; ;«id '^h.anu' jtr.ietised by the d'lirk u})on hi< C hristian 
subjects since his first ap[)earan<'(' in thes(‘ lands is th's moral 
blight that his rule engenden’d u[)oti the subject naii< >ttalities - 
a legacy of political (orruptiini, ku'k of moral eonseien<-e and 
sense of duly, slackness, arid “ graft ” in public oHice that these 
nations are hut uow hegiiniiug to ^hake off. 

Turli.-h rule has (.'ver Ih-ch hut oik* thing tyranny , and to 
maintain it would he a hideous iTijusiiee to the {'hsi'.ti.ui 
minority, whieh is both inielleetnally .uid inorallv iho aipeiior 
of the Turki.sh majority. It. therefore, tlu'uillof tlie nia jorit y , 
under an undiscerning a[)plir'ati)»n of the law of nalion.-iiities, he 
allowed to decide the future of lhe.se ( tfiojuan provinces, i( ran 
mean hut the; perpetuation of this corrupt and tyrannical rule, 
and the unhappiness and nnre.>t of tlu* eivili/.ed minority. If 
the will of thi.s majority lx* overruk*d by international control, 
then it will <'ca.se to he ’J'urkish rule, and I'urkish sovereignty 
W'ill become an empty phrase and a useless enmimhranec. 

It is evident, therefore, from the foregoing brief survey of 
the question, that the mainlenam'c of Turkish rttle is by no 
means a .solution worthy of the hi'.torie Peace C Onferenee that 
is to assemble shortly to (evolve a permanent and satisfactory 
peace, which will eliminate all elements that can breed future 
wars by establishing such conditions as will make for peace, 
liberty, free popular government and progress. To maintain 
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the present Ottoman Empire with no matter what administra- 
tive and constitutional niforms will not merely not he the 
“easier “ solution of the Near Eastern question, it will he no 
solution at all, and within a very short time the whole question 
will he reopened. 

The only remaininjr alternative is, therefore, partition or 
dismemberment . This, as f said ahov(‘, will in effect he secured 
by the application of self- (haerniination to Arabia, Palestine, 
Syria, iVh'sopotarnia. atid Armenia. Intheca^c^fd .Anneiiia, th(j 
law (»f nation.ditic's is jitsilv to he set aside, (he majority of th>- 
population of \rinenia h’.c., ef the z'ilfyets oi Erze»-n;!:n. \’an. 
liitlis, I )i.arl’ekr, and .M 'iniouret-ul-.A/iz ) heine Turk'' or Knrcl.^^. 
Wliy <houlil not a '•irnil.'r 'ululion lie fouiu! for*the (u'eik's of 
Asia !\[in(>r and I'hr.ace ? li n'dl lx- imfK>'''''il)le in ci'nunon 
ju'-tice to deny these (jreeks \v!rii i.s bein'.;; ei\,*n, in nations that 
were almost unknown when ih(’ (In-eks e.''ve to ihr- world the 
first {Treat ideas of liberiv ami (ivilization. If (ht-n' v.e»-n no 
ritlu'r reason for .^ivino Ix'U'k thc'se lami< to llieir nativi' and 
original owners, the reji.avint nt of the world’s indehtednt 'S to 
tlie (irec'k race for its ( ivili/ation. its arts and its letters, would 
he in itself ;i suHicient re.ason. 

It would, then, I'-e not onlv jio.'.silde, hut cininenllv tai''. to 
partition Thrace and \sia Minor iHn^\een the (irct ks and the 
Turks - to th(' (iref'ks the provinces wlu re the Gna'k (kanent 
is strongest, to th(‘ 'Furks tlxisc who.se population is overwhelni- 
ingly Turkish and to otTer (-vitv f.aciliiy for such an interch.uiee 
and internii^ratir)!! of the two races as (o render this partition 
more acceptable t<^ both sidi's. Thus, roughly speaking, Greece 
would obtain the vilayets of .Adrianople, Aidin. and Prous.sa, 
and the sandjak of l.smiil. Turkey would he limited to the 
vilayets of Konia, .Angora, (kastamouni, and Sivas. The 
vilayet of Trehizond Avould het'onie, according to the long- 
expressed wi.sh of its Ghristian inhabitants, the " Pont us 
Republic/' The vilayet of Adana .should he annexed to 
Armenia, to give the latter .state a much-needed outlet to the 
Meditcrr.anean. 
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Constantinople cannot be left under Turkish rule. Its 
command of the Straits, which must henceforth become and 
remain a free and neutral international waterway, and the 
enormous importance of its position as half-way house between 
Europe and Asia, between the Euxine and the Mediterranean, 
are reasons why it cannot remain under the retrogressive, anti- 
quated, corrupt, and alien rule of an Asiatic squatter-folk. As 
well appoint Turkish saptiehs to regulate the traffic of London 
or the public works of Greater New York. Constantinople is 
destined, once freed of the incubus of Turkish rule, to become 
the greatest mart and city of the whole of the Mediterranean 
and of Eastern Europe and Asia. On the other hand, it cannot 
safely be put under the control of any one European State. It 
can only be self-governed— by its citizens, under a republican 
constitution. For the first years of it.s existence, and until it 
builds up stable political institutions, this Byzantine Repuldic 
can be under the protection and guidance of the League of 
Nations. Its territory should be composed of both shores of 
the Bosphorus with the sandjak of Scutari on the Asiatic .side, 

and with the sandjak of Chataldja on the European side the 

Prinkipo Islands, the Gallipoli Pcnin.sula, and the o{)posite 
Asiatic sandjak of Biga (Dardanelles). 

This Byzantine Republic would then compri.se the following 
populations ; 


Sandjak^. 


'r:irk\ 


O'jr.A's. Others T,:tah. 


Con.stantiiioplo (ICijr .) 
Chataldja 

Scutari 

Gallipf/Ji 

Bi«a .. 

ih.I'Uj 

1 1 
or ; 
I 

Totals 

(>2i) U'Z*) 


■^'0.^15 I .S41 i„8 

^■t 7^7 j 7 }.f >75 

7 t- 1 .’)/ 75 ~‘ I ~ 5 ‘S. j(>() 

7^^ ‘PJ ' if»8.r44 

^ I 177.804 

\ 7 ] 7 -' 37''057 A,.}5o.7ii 


The of Adrianople, excepting the casa of Gallipoli, 

and the Asia Minor vilayets of Aidin and Broussa, with sandjak 
of Ismid, would be annexed to Greece. - 
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In the vilayet of Broussa there are two sandjaks (Kiutahia 
and Afion-Karahissar) , whose Turkish inhabitants form 91 and 
98 per cent, respectively of the total population. These sand- 
jaks, being contiguous to the vilayets of Konia and Angora, 
might be detached from Broussa vilayet and given to Turkey. 
In that case, the parts allotted to Greece in Asia Minor would 
be as follows : 


Sandja/Ks. 

1 

I 

' 

i _ __ 

Pi f-vlali- ?: 

Sinyrn.i 

Jin. y,.} 


7^4 " V' 


! - 17 77'^^ 



Aitiin 

j i'>J 5^1 


Jlnn-'I 


‘ i‘t7.>'7 

i ' 7-7I'- 

. . 157 

Mrnti'ssrli 

i 

! -7 

i-iz.i.}.; 

Hioiissa 

1 -io i'*- 

i '"'2 


Hiluljik 

j 

; J<<.f'-,; 

23 '; 2JO 

li.ilikt'sr 

1 

i Ifi" O.f' 

t'v''.o37 

iMnid 

1 10,0|<| 

1 '7J T’.4 

^ 4 7 . » T 

Total'; . . 

: 71 ^. 5 -''* 

• >i5o,o()5 



1 <■.,! 
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On the other hand, it mii.st not he forj^otten th.at the islands 
that fringe the Asia Minor coast from the Dardanelles to Castell- 
orizo, and which are almost exclusively Greek in population, 
belong geographically and commercially to the Asiatic main- 
land and should he included in the latter’s population. Some of 
the.se islands belong to Turkey, like Tenedos, Imbros, Castell- 
orizo and the Dodecanese, hut are in Greek, French or Italian 
occupation. Others, like Samos, Nicaria, Chios, Mitylene and 
Psara have been awarded by the Great Powers to Greece ; yet 
as Turkey has hitherto refused to recognize this aw\ard, she can- 
not complain if they are included in the count of her Asia Minor 
populations. Some of them, like Samos, Chios and Castell- 
orizo, are so close to the mainland that they must go with that 
mainland for the safety of the islanders. If, now, the popula- 
tions of these islands are added to the foregoing table, we have 
the following results : 
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Of the total population, the Turks form 5- 5 rent. If 
arrangements could he made for the intermigration or inter- 
change of the 275,000 (Greeks of the vHayrts of the new Turkish 
State with an equal number of Turks of the above table, 
then the Greeks in the above districts would be increased to 
1,618,748, and the Turkish population reduccil to 1,468,562. 

Greece would unquestionably give full civic rights and com- 
plete religious protection to the Turkish population, that .should 
elect to remain in their homes. It must be said ft) Greece’s 
credit that she has always shown the greatest toleration and 
liberality tow'ard her Mu.ssulman .subjects. In the first Balkan 
War the Greek armies everywhere respected the Turkish 
mosques, schools and dwellings, in contrast to the Bulgarians, 
who made a point of desecrating mosques and violating Mo.slem 
domiciles. Even the small Prote.stant Bulgarian community 
at Drama, Macedonia, in 1912. when that town was occupied 
by Bulgarian troops, forcibly took possession of a Turkish 
mosque in the market-place and converted it into a Ck)ngrega- 
tional chapel. When reproved for this shocking act by their 
spiritual fathers, the American Board missionaries at Salonica, 
they refused to give up the mosque. And it was only when the 
Greeks regained Drama, that the Turks regained their mosque ! 
Indeed, all mosques and Turkish schools, which had been con- 
fiscated and de^secrated by the Bulgarians in E. Macedonia in 
1912, were restored to the Turkish inhabitants when this 
country was finally annexed to (ireece in 1913. And the Greek 
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Government has even undertaken to build a mosque at Athens 
for the Moslem community — an undertaking that has been set 
back by the European War. What is more important, the 
Mu-ssulmans of the new provinces acquired by Greece in 1913 
were at once given full political rights, including the franchise, 
and in Macedonia, where they are in more compact masses, 
have elected fifteen Mussulman deputies to the Greek f^arlia- 
ment. The Turks of Asia Minor and Thrace have, therefore, 
every assurance that under Greek rule they will not only have 
equality before the law and equal civic rights with the ( jreeks, 
but also lull liberty and protection for lh('ir public vvonship and 
their communal schools. Mr. Venizelo.s has very broad ideas 
on this subje('t, as he has shown by ap})ointing ^Mussulman 
gt)vernor lor the province (jf Dr.'una, who.se population is pre- 
dominantly Turkish. 

The vilayets of Konia, Angora, Sivas and Castamouni, plus 
the sandjaks of Kiutahia and Afion-Karahissar detached from 
the vilayet of Hroussa, as above, would then form a purely 
Turkish state, whi«'h could be safely left to a “reformed” 
'I'urki.sh adinini.slration. It would comprise a small Christian 
minority of 571 ,000 (whereof 296.000 Armenians and 275,000 
(jreeks in a total population of 4.^ millions. 
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Here, again, the exchange of these 300,000 Armenians for 
an equal number of Turks' of the Armenian vilayets would not 
present insuperable difficulties ; and thus the new Turkish state 
could find itself freed of the Christian minority, and the latter 
be more content under their own nations. But if it preferred 
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not to emigrate, this Christian minority would be amply pro- 
tected against oppression by the Turkish Government owing to 
the presence of so many Turks in the neighbouring Christian 
states. It is possible that some readjustment could be made 
in the eastern districts of the vilayet of Sivas whereby a large 
portion at least of the 170.000 Armenians of that region could 
be territorially annexed to the neighbouring Armenian state. 
Also, a small tract around Amasia and Marsovan, where the 
Greeks are in great strength, could probably be annexed to .the 
Pontus Republic. In any case, the Turks would still be 
masters of a large territory, inhabited by more than one-half 
of all the Turks in cxistemx), and to which the other half could 
gradually migrale, if they so desired, to live under the Crescent 
and the sacred law' of the Sheri. But it is doul)tful w'hether 
this emigration w'ill ever assume large proportions provided the 
Turks in Greece and the other states receive full liberty and 
protection ; and there is no doubt that in the end Turks and 
Christians will settle down to an amicable and peaceful existence 
together, such as they have never known thus far, and would 
never experience so long as Turkish rule were to be maintained 
over the mentally superior Christian races. 


In La R/}>ue (Xovemher 1-15) Mr. Jt;an Finot piit)lisho5 an interesting 
article on “ La Religion et la .Morale Hn Japon ” : interesting and ek>qijrnt, 
but unfortunately partaking t^wniuch r.f the nature of a sermon. .Mr. Finot 
ap{)ears to see in the religious er let liri-.m of the Jap;uic.se the dawn of a 
new Church. His conf'lu.sion is somewhat optimistic; to .say that “ la's 
Japonais dont I’cfFort integral acf-cKkera le moment tic la tit^Iivrance auront 
ainsi travailk a preparer levs a.>sise.s pour le mondc reve tie tlemain ” is 
to go beyond farts. The Japanese are a matter-of-fact j)(y>ple, their 
policy is simple enough, they Fxjk upon them.selvcs as the leaflets of the 
Far East, they have shtmn themselves indu.strious, efficient, combining 
diplomatic ela.sticity with lightning like activity, but wc do not for a 
minute think that they will l>e the leaders or the originators of a Ix’tter 
world. As toChri.stianity, the Japane.se in general have for it little intcre.st ; 
they are very polite to niissiiwiarics, and a few thousand Japano.se arc try- 
ing a home-made blend of Christianity -i iim- Rurldhism rvun-Confunanism ; 
on the whole their altitude is that of Michi/ant? ."If your heart is right, 
the Gods will be with you.’ Most of the educated Japanese are Confu- 
cianists at heart,* almost positivi.sts, .and leave to others th® emotional dis- 
plays of the numerou.s Buddhist sects. H. J. JoLV. 
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GREEK NOTES 

The Editor 

I . Grkeck and the Great War 

The Greek Government, Reuter informs us, has conferred the Croix de 
Guerre on General Milne, Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in 
Macedonia, in recognition of his eminent services to the CJreek Army. 

Greece, declared M. Venizelos recently, in an interview published in 
Le Petit Parisien^ had to carry out an internal revolution t>efore she could 
enter the war. Few Governments would have dared to do as (ireece had 
done — to take a plebiscite as to whether the country shouW participate 
in the war. 'I'he return to the Chamber of a Venizelian majority gave 
evidence of the people’s firm resolution on the subject. Filler on they 
again wore on the verge of a revolution, when they raised an army of more 
than 300,000 men to fight on the side of the Allies, and this in the teeth 
of the menace then presented by the Central Powers. It can never again 
be denied, insisted M. Veni/elos. that (ireece has suttered generously and 
of her own free-will in the cause of democracy and right. 

It would seem sujicrfluous to insist on such facts as the above, but as 
late as December of last year the movements of (ireek subjects were 
hampered, and the jiroscculion of Greek affairs was delayed, on account 
of Greece being still regarded as a neutral in certain official (juarters. 

II. A.sia Minor iok Hem.enlsm 

** Why are the (Greeks so keen about the .\sia Minor colonies I aske d 
Dr. Drakoules on the eve (^f his departure fur America.^ 

“ Because these [>rovinces are to all intents and purposes Greek. I first 
went to Smyrna wrhen barely tw'onty years old, and was astonished to find 
myself in the centre of a highly developed (}rcek civilization, with the 
Greek language in use everywhere. It was difficult to believe I was m 
another continent. Bui when I did realize it I asked myself, Could 
Greece ever dare to say that this country belongs to her? And if not, 
why not ? — more (»rcek than Greece, the cradle of Ionic civilization, the 
home of Homer, it would lake long to relate all I saw and thought. But 
Smyrna and Atheiu* a]»pearcd to me like two lighthouses of Hellenism 
beaming at each other across some three hundred miles of the .F'gean Sea. 
Why one of these cenlies of light and leading should be excluded from 
the confines of Hellenism was a mystery that never ceased to perplex my 
youthful mind ; and yet I knew tlhat Gieecc Proper could not put forward 
such a claim, could not even allow herself to thinik of it. 

Thus far skalt thou no further. Such wras the mandate that 

had been delivered to the little Hellenic kingdom by Eufopcan Diplomacy/’ 
VOL, XV, ‘ G 
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“But how did Greece herself look at the question ?** I asked. 

“ Thessaly," replied Dr. Drakoules, “ was, so the diplomats told us, an 
object on which we might fix our hopes, and in amplest expectation 
possibly Macedonia. But Constantinople was deemed to be a vague, wdd 
dream of the poets, derided for the most part by the practical elements. 
Thessaly was the second addition to the Greek States, the fust being the 
Ionian Islands. Prior to the cession of the Ionian Islands by hngland, 
the Greek State, as allowed by the diplomats, was so dangerously small 
that Leopold of Belgium declined to accept its proffered crown. 

" Tfiessaly hecame Greece two years after my return from Asia Minor, 
perhaps on account of the threat that ('.recce would otherwise have set the 
whole Balkan Peninsula on fire ! Ami Macedonia has been recently 
acquired, not through the threat, but through the actual fact of the Balkan 
Peninsula being set on tire, Crete being at the same time drawn to Greece 
by the logic of circumstances that had been stubbornly ignored by the 
diplomats." 

“ What was the nature of this I inquired. 

“That there was no other possible solution of the Cretan Question/* 
was the reply. “ False solutions nevei solve pn^blerns. At last the true 
logic of the case was recogni/ed and applied, with the result that the 
Cretan problem has ceased to exist. When discussing the question sorne 
eight years ago with Talaat Bey, he replied that he was not the Foreign 
Minister, he was only Minister for Home Aflairs. I told him his was the 
best answer I had received in I’urkey with regard to Ctcle from any 
Minister, for obviously, since Crete had ceased to fielong to Turkey, it 
had become a foreign affair. 

“ Now we are confronted with the questions of Mat edonia and 
Constantinople, fol/orv the Sftme course as did 7^hessal\ attd 

Crete," continued the speaker with emphasis. “ Macedonia has to be 
united with Greece, and f >jnstantinople must Irecome the seat of the 
Greek Government. I am not watidering from my subject or arguing 
aimlessly, I simply wish to lead iqi naturally to the quc.slion of Asia 
Minor. So much for Kurope. 

“Now, as to Asia Minor, why not make a ste[) forwards and take in 
Asia Minor lying ofjposite to Athens — as much of Asia Minor as is truly 
Flellenic. No Greek w'ants anvthing that is ncjt purely Hellenic.’* 

“ Is that not b»*cause tlie Greek f laim.s already seem so vast I 
interjected. 

“Yes, was the reply; “and becau.se the Greek claims arc so vast, 
Greece actuated by altruism will accept less. But altruism has never 
advocated suicide.” 

I re- war reasoning would have made us pause, w’oiild have required 
us to consider— especially .such considerations as would take into account 
the Imperial !ntere.sts between oae Power and another — it would then 
have been ludicrous for a small country to urge national ideals, to invoke 
national aspirations. But now, 'm post helium times, when the principle of 
national self-determination is as sacred as the American Declaration of the 
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Rights of Man, when Rulers, Cabinets, and Imperial Councils are dis- 
credited and ignored^ a small nation is permitted to say, 'this belongs 
to me« • • • 

And this same principle of national self-determination emboldens 
Greece to put forward her claims,’* I said. 

Yes, but few realize what that expression ‘ belongs to me ’ implies in 
the case of Hellenism, philosophically, historically, and sociologically,” 
pursued the speaker, with intense earnestness, “ and none dare now label 
himself out-of-date and cry verboten to Greek claims in Asia Minor, for 
Asia Minor has nothing to do with Asia Proper, being in reality a Greek 
peninsula.” 

“What about Italy and Circek .as{)irations ?” I inquired. 

“ Were Italy to refuse to recognize the legitimate claims of Greece, 
Italian Democracy would cry * shame,’ and would stigmatize such attitude 
as ‘ pre historic. ’ It would assert that the<ireek nation is as much justified 
in obtaining its just <iues in the name of democracy and ^ogress as is 
Italian democracy. It would recognize "that (ireece, debarred from Asia 
Minor, would be as far from self determir^ation as would he Italy shut off 
from Italiii irredenta. So you see that the far distant Continent of my 
Symrna dreams has resoiveii itself into a near and practical reality. 

“ Asia Minor for fIeNe?iism is bound to be the only sound formula in 
dealing with the affairs of the Near Kast, thanks to the glorious war that 
has just ended. My early dreams made me vow to spare no effort in the 
future to bring to nought all obstacles in the way of the full realization of 
those <lreams, and this is why I have since then never ceased to endeavour 
to direct the r.ice-consciousness of the people into the desired channels.'* 

“ What measure of response did you receive fr^m your countrymen?’’ 

“ The most ardent readers of Krevrixi were found among the unre- 
deemed Greeks, who were naturally the stauiichcst advocates of the ideals 
set forth in its f),iges.’’ 

“ What facts would you adduce to ensure the symjiathy of the non- 
Hellenic world with these Asiatic claims on the part of Greece ?” 

“ Ra< ial identity is the leading fact. So strong is ihi.s that if the popu- 
lations were askotl by a plebiscite they would all pronounce in favour of 
union with Oeece.” 

“ What of the million Turkish-speaking (ireeks ?” 

“ 'Fhcy would undoubtedly vole for union with Greece, and a generation 
hence they would all s])eak Greek,” was the reply. 

" Probably that would be the case,*' I observed, “ for when in Crete, long 
before the Union, I noticed that even the Moslems there spoke Greek, and 
the mosques had already fallen into decay. Rut would not the realization 
of all these claims give Greece too predominant a position in the Balkans ?” 

" No,” said Dr. Drakoules, “ the other Balkan races would still be the 
more numerous. Take Roumania with eighteen millions, and Serbia with 
twelve. Greece would still number only about ten milliotas. Besides, if 
the League of Nations become a solid reality, the preponderance of anyone 
race would not cause any disturbance of the equilibrium/* 
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III. The Visit of Dr. Drakowles to America 

“Having completed his tour of lectures in England/ says Justice^ 
“Comrade Drakoules is going to America on behalf of Greek labour, to 
represent Hellenic claims in the United States. As the founder of the 
Greek Socialist and l.abour movement, he is sure to be cort ially and 
fraternally welcomed, not only by the Greek communities in the States, 
but by all American comrades. Greek I-ibour war aims, as expressed in 
his various publications, often preceded and anticipated the views of 

American Labour.’* 

•• Ghekk Labohr Lea^ce, 

*•40, riRAEUb yTREET, 

Sepiembtr 9, iqih. 

**Dr. Platon Drakoules, 

“ 14, Park SyCARE, 

“ Reubnt's Park, London. 

“Dear Comrade, 

“ I 3 tn instructed by the Executive Committee to ask you to 
represent the Greek Labour League and Socialist Conferences and 
meetings that may take place in the United States of .America during the 
years 1918 and 1919. 

“ .As you know, the working classes of Greece are in favour of securing 
permanent peace everywhere for the sake of universal labour union and 
solidarity. They desire to see as a result of the war the liberation of all 
the Greek communities in the Balkans, Asia Minor, and the /Egean 
Islands, and look forward to the establishment of a Federation of Balkan 
Republics, Constantinople being intornaliona!i/.>-d and rendered the seat 
of the Greek Government, under the a:gis of the League of Nations. 

“ The (Jreek Labour League, voii ing a.s it docs these sentiments and 
ideals of.the working classes of (irecce, counts ujKin your advocacy con- 
formably with our manifestoes of the last lour years, particularly with our 
war aims memoranda to the London Inler-.Vllied Labour Conferences of 
1917 and 1918 and our appeals to International Labour. 

“ The Committee trusl.s, therefore, that you, the Founder of the Greek 
Socialist and I,abour Movement, will gladly accept this mission, and that 
the American Labour and Socialist f>rgani/..Uions will lake into due con 
sideration your recommendations in regard to the future of the Greek 
Workers. 

“ With fraternal greetings, 

“ D. .A. PnoToforLos (General Secretary).*' 

We reproduce the above letter, also from the pages rif Justice^ as it 
sets forth the national aspirations and aims of (ircck Libour. 

F. R. Scatcherd. 
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LIBERAL JUDAISM* 

By Principal W. H. Benneit, 

I.anc.ihliin; Colkjii-, Whalley Range, Man<.he»ter. 


It would be diOicult to give a definition of Liberal Judaism 
which would be at once brief and satisfactory, and yet we may 
attempt some rough descrijition of it. Liberal Judaism has 
much in common with Liberal Christianity. For instance, 
apart from (lirist and C'hristology, the two take a very similar 
view of the Old Testament. For Liberal Jijdaism, the per- 
manent .authority of the Old Testament, does not lie in the 
Pentateuch, and its law's a.s to ritual, Sabbath observance, 
clean and unclean meat.s, etc., but, rather, in the ethical 
ni^motheism and in the other great ethir.-il and spiritual ideas 
of the Prophets. The .attitude of Liberal Judaism to criticism 
and the doctrine of inspiration is very much that gf Liber.al 
Christianity. 

At the prc.scnt moment the establishment of a Jewish Stale 
in Palestine appears to be a matter of practical politic.s. 
According to Mr. Montediore’s book, which we have t.aken 
as a text for this article. Liberal Judaksm has not much 
sympathy with this movement, though he is careful to avoid 
anything like a polemic against it. He points out the ditli- 
culties which might .ari.se for Judai.sm .as a religion from the 
existence of such a State. He propounds the dilemma that, 
on the one hand, a Jewi.sh State in which adherence to the 
faith of Judai.sm was a necessary condition of citizenship would 
be out of keeping with the modern spirit, and that, on the other 

* “ I.ii^eral Jud.iism .an<! HcIUuiism, and Other l^s^.'lys•, " (' t’>. Monte 
liore. P{>. ix, ^28. I.ontlon : Macmill.\n and Co iqiS Pri<v 
6s. net. 
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hand, a Jewish State composed of persons of any creed or of 
none, would have no raison d'etre. “The truth,” he says, 
“is that the Jewish religion has made a Jewish State almost 
inconceivable.” At the same time, if the experiment is tried, 
the existence, in such a state, of an element of Liberal Judaism 
would make a great deal of difference to its prospects. On the 
one hand, a compact homogeneous body, bound together by 
observance of the ancient ritual, will have a strong common 
feeling and a unity of purpose and methods ; on the other hand, 
an influential section in sympathy with modem ideas and 
culture might make a valuable contribution to the life of the 
community. But it is doubtful whether Orthodox and Liber.al 
Jews can work happily together. 

However, Mr. Montefiore’s book only refers briefly to 
Zionism, and is mainly occupied with an exposition and justifi- 
cation of Liberal Judaism, dealing with its relaton to the Old 
and New Testament, to Rabbinical literature, Helleni.sm, and 
Democracy ; and also with the future prospects of the move- 
ment. It is a work of extraordinary interest, and contains 
much valuable matter on the history, present position, and 
probable development of religion generally, so that it .should 
be studied even by those who are not concerned with Liberal 
Judaism." Moreover, the problems of Liberal Judaism arc 
similar to those which confront Liberal Christians, and the 
latter may profit by seeing how modern ideas work when they 
are applied to a situation in which they them.selvcs have no 
personal interest. 

As to the main subject of the book, the history of Israel ha.s 
frequently witnessed the rise and evanescence in one form or 
another of Liberal Judaism. Such movements have usually 
been avenues by which Jews have left Judaism for Christianity 
or some other faith or unfaith. But Mr. Monlefiore contends 
that the present movement is to be permanent, and to remain 
Jewish, until perhaps in some far distant future it is merged in 
the ultimate development of Christianity. Thus he writes : 

‘ Nevertheless, the future of Christianity may be reserved for 
some form or phase of Unitarianism, which itself may ultimately 
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coalesce with the Liberal Judaism of the future.’' We say 
the movement is to remain Jewish, but this does not mean that 
it is to be confined to those of Jewish birth ; Liberal Judaism 
aims at being a world religion witffan aggressive propaganda. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the driving force will be Jewish. 

The reader will probably ask how Liberal Judaism differs 
from other forms of modern theism ? Mr. Montefiore gives 
a careful answer to this quc.stion. Before summarizing this 
answer we may state a view that we think is implied in his posi- 
tion. It is this : (.'onsidered historically, Judai.sm, like Chris- 
tianity, is a continuous stream of thought, life, and tendency. 
Practically, a Jew or a (Christian is not one who holds a certain 
set of opinions or oh.serves a given ritual, hut one who has 
grown up under the influence of a stream of tendency, and 
desires th.at his life shall he a natural development from his 
ancestry and upbringing. Thus, according to Mr. Montefiore, 
Liberal Judaism. ari.sing in a Jewi.sh milieu, has no desire to 
cut itself adrift from its past or to separate from the general 
life of Judaism. It claims to be a natural development of 
Jewi.sh life and thought. It ascribes a permanent value to the 
Old Testament on the lines of modern thought, and claim.s that 
its theism has the distinctive features of Old Testament and 
jewi.sh teaching. Thus : the Old Testament “is a- whole in 
it.self, and has its own comparative completeness ; and out 
of it will, as wc believe, be drawn the fundamental religious 
doctrines of all the ag<!S that are to come’’ (p. 14). .'\nd 

again : “To have vitally connected morality with the doctrine 
of One God, and to have vitally connected the service of that 
One God with morality— -this is the glory of the Old Testa- 
ment” (p. 53). 

Even, however, wnth .all this, the difference of ideas between 
Liberal Judaism and Christian Unitarians is not great ; the latter 
have largely appropriated the Jewish doctrine of God ; and. 
on the other hand, Mr. Montefiore is prepared to incorjX)ratc 
in Liberal Judaism much of what Unitarians would regard as 
the most important contributions of Jesus to religious thought 
and life. For Mr. Montefiore, in addition to the historical 
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continuity of Liberal Judaism with older Jewish faith and 
practice, “the one and only specifically Jewish doctrine within 
the compass of Liberal Judaism which is inadmissable by, and 
unacceptable to, the outer world is the doctrine of the Mission 
of Israel" — that is, that Israel in the future, as in the past, 
is called of God to be the exponent of His mind and will to 
the world. Referring to Liberal Judaism he writes : “Why 
is it impossible to believe that Judaism may still have work to 
do, and a place to fill, in the religious development of the world } 
If its doctrine of the world is essentially true and capable of 
enlargement, why may not this religion, even though now con- 
fined to a few, be destined in the future to a wider influence and 
a larger sphere.^’’ (p. .^oo). This, perhaps, is not the place 
to use theological terms, but, avouling such, we may agree 
with our author that the future of Liberal Judaism, as of 
religion generally, depends largely on incalculal)le elements. 
One of the most important of these is the appearanc<* of 
outstanding religious personalities . In the environment of 
Judaism in the first century arose Jesus and Paul ; and they 
changed the face of the world. Probably nio.st would agree 
that amongst the Old Testament sayings which are {)er- 
manently valid is the verse which promises that the Lord will 
raise up prophets. It is not for us to .say that this may not 
be fulfilled for Liberal Judaism. 

If we had space we might n.der to many other striking 
features of this book, but a h-w words on two or three' must 
suffice. There is an entirely sympathetic account (»f Hellenism, 
in connection with which we find the following ; “A man who 
has within his brain and heart the best thought and spirit of 
Judaea and of Greece is, indeed, well fitted for the battle of 
life" (p. 334). There is also a full recognition of the extent 
to which the success of Christianity is due to “ a considerable 
infiltration from Hellenism " (p. r88). It is also pointed out 
that Christianity, deriving as it does from Judaism, could not 
have profitably assimiliated so much of Greek thought if there 
had not been kinship and compatibility between Judaism and 
Hellenism. In connection with these discassions it would have 
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been interesting if we had been told whether Liberal Judaism 
is in any way concerned in the third great factor which helped 
to fashion Christianity, viz., Roman law and organization. 

The chapter on the New Testament includes an enthusiastic 
appreciation of Jesus and his teaching. Necessarily this is 
not adequate from the point of view of Nicene theology, but 
this is not the place to fight that battle. We should also like 
to quote a pithy saying : "A religion is valueless which does 
not suit the ordinary man as well as the wise man, but a 
religion is al.so valueless which does not suit the wise man as 
well as the fool. Religion, like education, must permeate 
human society from bottom to top, and from top to bottom ” 
(p. 229/). 
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Mr. reinph' has .sjK-nt his life in tlie mt\ ire ot the Ct^rporation of 
latndon, and .‘auro i SS6 lias U‘en Diieetor of ihr Art fT.iii<*ry at tlx* 
(lUildh.dl. N^liirii uinler management ha*^ Ih- onv‘ r»ne of the mo.si 
import. int National Art histiiuiion> In ilu' toui'^e o| Ins work lie has 
not <>n!y l>een hit/uglil into » ioM' personal lelations with the leading I'ity 
rntignates. hut al.so with .sonie of the prirvipal British and I'oroign .ut’-t.s 
<»f his flay, anti witli a large niimU r t>f d.i*stinguished persons raiL-ide thos<* 
cindes, of all of whom he has .sc»inelhing; inn iesiing to tell 

3. ** Kanarcse literature/’ by K. V, Vvicc, 'Fhc Heittage i»f India’' 

Series. J‘’roni Oxfortl I'nixei.sity Pres.s is. Od. ma. 

4. “ The Pathway Fulnt'ss of HK ssing/’ by the Kev. L L Langst'^n 

From the I.tMitlon Soiiety foi Pn>inuiing t 'hri.stianity amongst tne 
Jew's. 2s. (m\. not. 

5 “ I'he Folly f»f Figfiling : A 'Pruth l>ft\*nsive from Hkstt>ry fv>r the 

Feague f>f Nations wantetl by Ihosiilent Wilson/' by D. A. Wilst>n. 
From tlw National Falxnir Press, Ltd. is, not. 

6. ** Graminaire de Grec Mi)dcrnc/’ by Hubert IVrnot. Librnirie 
Gamier Frferes, Paris. 5 francs net. 

7 * The Occult RevieuK Ryder, od.net. 

j^The Kditor’s monthly notes continue to bo the leadini: feature of 
this review, which is becoming indispensable to* all serious students 
of occult science and literature.] 
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MILITARY NOTES 

By Lieutenant-General F. H. Tyrrell 

The Fall of Militarism in Germany 

Since the last series of these notes was published in the 
Review for October, a dramatic change has occurred in the 
whole political and military situation. The War-Lord a 
fugitive ; the best of the German Navy in British custody ; 
French and Belgian .soil freed from the presence of the enemy ; 
and British, French, and American troops holding the crossings 
of the Rhine. There were always some who expressed a belief 
that the world-war would end as suddenly as it began, and their 
expectations have been ju.stified by the result. 

The first link in the chain of events which has brought about 
this fortunate conclusion was the victorious campaign of Cieneral 
Sir Edmund Allenby in Pale.stine and Syria — the most brilliant 
episode in the history of the war. It was immediately followed 
by the defection of Bulgaria from the Quadruph; Alliance ; and 
the example thus .set was rapidly and successively inriitated by 
Turkey and by Austria-Hungary. These disasters shook the 
scales from the eyes of the German nation ; her militarism 
collapsed, and her whole dream and scheme of WcUpolitik 
dissolved in deliquium of ruin. 

There were several causes which contributed to this cata- 
strophe, The defection of Russia from the cause of the Entente 
was more than compcn.sated by the entry of America into the 
war. That entry, and the disasters in the Ea.st, awoke the 
allies of Germany and, finally, ‘the Germans themselves to the 
fact that they had been systematically dtipc^i and deceived by 
the false promises and lying boasts of the German General 
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Staff, which had usurped the government of the Empire, and 
had befooled its stupid population through the medium of a 
slavish Press. But the chief cause of the collapse of the 
Quadruple Alliance seems to have been the war-weari- 
ness engendered in the nations -in -arms by the long con- 
tinuance of the war. For the first time in their history 
these national armies, recruited by the universal conscription 
of all classes of the population, have been subjected to the test 
of a long war : and they have broken down under the strain. 
A Thirty Years’ War, or even a Seven Years’ War, would be 
now impossible. The old royal .standing armies of Europe 
flourished in war and rusted in peace ; their officers and soldiers 
chafed under the tedium of prolonged peace, and longed for 
war, which gave them the chance of exercising their profession, 
and promised them plunder and promotion. The modern 
citizen-soldier is torn from hi.s home and hi.s family, and com- 
pelled to face death and danger and to endure fatigue and 
privation at an age which is no longer capable of ardour or equal 
to adventure. The prolongation of his .sufferings seems to him 
insupportable ; and his only care is how to put an end to them 
as speedily as possible. The Russian army w’as the first to 
collapse, after three years of warfare ; after finir years the iirst 
reverse to the Bulgarian arms dissolved the Bulgarrin army ; 
the Austro-Hungarian army resoKaxi itself into its constitiumt 
racial elements ; and the German soldiery finally hailed the 
news of the signing of the arnnsticc which announcetl their 
defeat with hilariou.s joy ! 

A parallel might be drawn betw'cen ancient Sparta and 
modern Pru.ssia, two States in which everything w'as sacrificed 
to military efficiency, and which both failed to attain the 
de.sircd .supremacy over all their rivals in the struggle for power. 
The military dyna.sty of the Hohenzollem has lx?en hoist with 
its own petard ! The policy of its sovereigns has alw’ay.s aimed 
at the strengthening and perfecting of the military system, and 
the, other European nations ha\'e found thcntselvcs compelled 
reluctantly to follow their example. Frederick' VV’’illiam, the 
father of Frederick the Great, was the firet to introduce a 
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regular system of conscription into Europe. The short-service 
and reserve system originated by Scharnhorst enabled Prussia 
to play a leading part in the overthrow of Napoleon. Finally, 
the imposition of universal liability to military service by King 
William I. of Prussia enabled him to overthrow Austria and 
France in succession, and to restore the Empire of Germany 
under a Hohenzollern sceptre. But he little foresaw that, by 
transforming the army from an instrument of the royal preroga- 
tive into a popular institution, he was putting an irresistible 
weapon into the hands of Democracy, and placing an effectual 
bar to the employment of his vast increase of military strength 
in any scheme for the further aggrandisement of his dynasty. 

It has been said that there exist only two human institJitions 
absolutely and perfectly adapted to the ends for which they were 
designed, and these are, the Roman (’hurch and the German 
army. Unfortunately, both these great organizations have fallen 
into the hands of a .set of unscrupulous and unprincipled men, 
who employ them to attain their immoral ends — in the one case, 
by clandestine intrigue, in the other, by open force. The system 
of the German army in its organization and training is simple, 
yet thorough : it combines efficiency with economy — a combin- 
ation of which we are accustomed to hear much, but .se<‘ little. 
“A German corporal has more authority than an English cap- 
tain," said a Royal Army Medical Corps soldier who had been 
sent back from captivity in Germany ; and this remark contains 
the .secret of German milit.ary efficiency. Every commander 
of a unit is an autocrat, and accepts Jinlimited responsibility. 
A general dare not interfere with a colonel in the management 
of his regiment, nor a colonel with a captain of a company. 

This was also Napoleon’s system, designed and carried out 
with the sole purpose of .s(,‘curing success in war. But arbitrary 
power is so repugnant to th«* .Anglo-Saxon temperament that 
we cannot bring ourselves to c onfer it upon our military com- 
manders. We rather err in the opposite direction ; and the 
policy pursued by our War Oftice se<ims to be aimed at secur- 
ing the division of authority and the evasion of responsibility - 
There is no sucH thing as a ‘ ‘ Second in command ’ ' in the 
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German army ; and their War Office has a smaller stafE than 
our own. Continual needless changes in uniform and equip- 
ment do not harass the German officer : frequent and unneces- 
sary alterations in regulations do not confuse or trouble him. 
The German Minister of War excu.ses himself for not issuing 
orders to alleviate the lot of British prisoners of war by saying 
that he could not interfere with the discretion of General Officers 
commanding Districts. Englishmen may think that too high 
a price can be paid, even for military efficiency. In Germany 
the military administration was superior to the Civil Service, as 
it was in the Mogul Empire of India, or in Turkey before the 
introduction of the Tanzi'mat reforms in the last century. But 
militarism has received a rude shock now, and it remains to be 
.seen whether the blow wa.s a mortal one. 

The Case for Bulgaria 

The defection of Bulgaria from the side of the Central 
Powers resulted in a deci.sivc turn in the fortune of war in the 
Balkan Peninstila. The German and Austrian troops there 
were left by the defection of their Bvilgarian allies with totally 
insufficient forces, and the gre.at Mm-kensen found himself 
constrained to a retreat that was almost a flight. Their Coburg 
King proven! the evil genius of the Bulgarian nation : his policy 
was alw’ays sub.servicnt to the interests of Austria, and he took 
his order.s from Berlin. And the unfortunate treatment which 
Bulgaria had received from ht'r allies in the Balkan War enabled 
him to persuade his pc'ople to support his perfidious policy. 
It must be remembered that Bulgaria was more sinned against 
than sinning. Districts of Macedonia inhabited hva Bulgarian 
population were occupied by Serbian and Grex'k troops witile 
the Bulgars were bearing the hnint of the struggle against the 
Turks ; and after the war, both Serbia and Grt'eco violated their 
previous agreement with Bulgaria andrefu.sed to evacuatpthe.se 
districts on various flimsy pretext .s. The Bulgariatis then put 
themselves in the wrong by making a sudden attack without 
warning upon Greeks and Serbians, in order to recover the dis- 
puted districts by force of arms : and this brought Turkey and 
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Rumania both into the fray. The result was that Bulgaria 
was stripped of all that she had gained from the war, and of 
more besides, and the Bulgarians were easily induced by 
Germany to follow their King into war in the hope of regaining 
what they had lost . The blame for the internecine strife among 
the Balkan States thus seems to rest primarily on Serbia and 
Greece ; but this does not remove from the Bulgarian name the 
stain of their inhuman treatment of the Greek and Serbian 
civilian population, as well as of prisoners of war. The 
Bulgarian comes of a Mongolian stock, and, like the Hun- 
garian, came into Europe from the steppes of Asia. The 
Arab geographers of the tenth century place the land of 
Bulghar to the north of the Caspian Sea, Like his cousin the 
Turk, the Bulgarian is ordinarily kindly and honest in his deal- 
ings, but a savage when his passions arc aroused ; and the 
community of Christian faith is insufficient to overcome the 
racial antipathy which pervades his relations with the Aryan 
Greek and the Sclavonic Serb. 

CON.STANTINOPl.F. 

"Verily they shall conquer Kustuntiiniya ! the best of com- 
manders is their commander, the iK'st of armie.s is that army ! ’’ 
is a predivition attributed to thefVophet Muhammad, forcl«;lling 
the conquest of the Imperial City by the Osmanli Sultan. The 
poet Shelley has translated the .Muslim vision into English verse 
in the striking pas.sage beginning - 

“ I see a clua^Tn, 

As of two mountains, m the wall of Starnboiil ; 

And in that Kha5>tly hrea< h the Ishirrutes, 

Like giants on the ruins nf a world, 

Stand in the light of '-iiniise/* 

" The historic of the I'tirkes being," as Knolles puts it, " no 
other than the woefull Ruine of the greater part of the Christian 
Commonwealthe. " That familiar Urdu classic, the Bagh o 
Bahar, calls the city Kustuntuniya ; hut the Turks have given 
it the name of Istamhol, the derivation of which was lately 
explained by Dr. John Pollen in a letter published in The Times 
on November 29 last ; and Islamhol, or the City of Islam, is 
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a punning variation of it. Constantinople is not a sacred city 
to the Moslem world like Mecca or Jerusalem ; nor even a 
theological centre, like Cairo or Bokhara ; indeed, the Turkish 
Ulema are strangely ignorant of the language of the Koran. 
The pretensions of the Osmanli Sultans to the Caliphate arc 
not generally admitted by Mo.slems other than their own 
subjects ; if any one person has a right to the spiritual leader- 
ship of the Congregation of l.slam to-day it is the present 
principal descendant of (he Proj^het’s family, the Grand Shan't 
of the? Holy Cities, who has lately assumed the royal title and 
restored the Arab rule, which had been in abeyance for six 
hundred years. The cities which were the successive .scats of 
the C'aliphate, r3amascus and Baghdad, are now both in the 
occupation of British and Indian troops, and in all likelihood 
must for some time remain under British protection. Some of 
our Muss:ilman fellow-subjects profes.s anxiety regarding the 
future of ( 'onstantinople ; but the cause of Islam may rather 
be expected to benefit by the liberation of the acute Arab 
intellect from the fetters imposed upon it by Turkish ignorance 
and apathy. 

A Turkish Trophy 

The vcrso.s carved tipon the old Persian cannon which was 
kept as .'I trophy by the Turks in Baghdad, and now fulfils a 
similar destiny at Whitehall, have been translated by Profe.'^sor 
K. G. Browne, of Cambridge. It was an Englishman, Sir 
Robert Shirley, who first taught the Persians the art of ca.st- 
ing ordnance, and .so enabled them to confront “the cruel, 
cowardly, and murthering artillery of the Turkes.” Purchas. 
in his “ Pilgritnes,” says, “ The prevailing Persian hath learnt 
Shirleian arts of war.” It will be observed that in the inscrip- 
tion translated by Profes.sor Browne the Turks are called 
Rumiya (Romans) ; for as .soon as the Ottoman Sultan had 
conquered Constantinople he ustjrped the title as well as the 
seat of the Kaisar of Rum (the CiEsar of Rome), and his 
soldiers became Rumiya (Romans) . . The Persian historians of 
the Middle Ages always call the Turks by this name, while 
they speak of their own Shah and his subjects as Kizil-bishiya 
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(Golden-heads or Red-heads) — a name which still survives to 
distinguish the descendants of the former Persian garrisons at 
Kabul and Kandahar. There is an old dismounted ^ughaJ 
gun in a ruined fort at Conjeveram, in Southern India, which 
bears the following Persian inscription : 

Chun Azbdarha ba jan o tan basl dagh-i kohan ddram ; 

Hazar kun, ai Rakib, az nian^ ke atash dar dahan daram." 

Which may be translated — 

“ Like Dragon bold, of battles old, my body many a scar doth show ; 
Of me keep clear, O Cavalier, for fire from my mouth I blow.’* 

The ancient practice of inscribing verses, mottoes, and chrono- 
grams on pieces of artillery was not confined to Oriental 
nations. The ancient cannon familiarly, if erroneously, known 
as “Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-piece,” which used to be kept 
at Dover, and is probably still to be seen there, bears the 
following inscription : 

“ O’er hill and dale I throw my bail ; 

Breaker my name, of mound and wall.’* 

Bulletin of thr 1mperi.\l Institute WA . xvi., N’o z, April June, 
1918. {John Murray,) 2s Cn\, ml. 

Tills issue rt)ntain^ two artirics on Paprr-MakiiiLr Mjifjial. t\so on 
0 :K, a pa-pf'r on Kgyptian C'otton by Mr O C Diidgron, aiTl an 
important monou^raph of ovrr sixty pag* ^ Indian Hidios and Skin^ If 
the editor (‘oiild s<o his \\ay always to siu i) arti< les on a right hand 

page, it would t nablr to «]isM:rt the arii< |fs out and ke< j; them 

filed under .siibj^'( t matter. 'That of making up is adopted in l\\o. 

best tcehniea! maga/inos, and it i-- :i short .sighl* d pobu y to st«irt a 
“ general ” arli< two thir<js way a k ft hand page ; and, moreovTT, 

one would think that tlu* editor would adopt the ^uggej^ted make up if 
only for the sak<. of issiiii'.g reprints of siw-eiai artic les. 

Tho.so intoresterj inf hHi<'‘'e folk loo* and religion will dciubtless w'elrome 
the apfX-aranocMif xii and xiii of Hmri I lore's ‘Msf ^ henhes .siir I<- 
Super.'>titiorjs en f'hine ” VcjI xii. d^als with minor divinities and .stars ; 
vol. xiii. with the life f>f ( arul hi.? disc^ ijil^ ^ in jiopnlar iiuag,c's 

and tracts. It Ix'gins the third series f>f die learned author’s inf»nuinental 
work, and we hope the following parts will lUit long ^felayrd ; all that 
are in any way interestefi m Smc^Iogy an*. un*ler a heavy del^t of gratilu<l<‘ 
for lhi.s and many f>th“r Lx>ks to the f lem h mission (»f Zi ‘ka wei, of 
which R. P. Henri Dort^ s with Dr. Couvreiir and Dr. VViogcr. are 
hard working, rrpreseniatives 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

'A FAIR HKARINU ANI> NO FAVOUR” 

THE NEW CZECHO SI,OVAK REPUBLIC 

TO THE EIJITOR OF THE “ASIATIC REVIEW “ 

CzEciio Slovak. Legation, 

9, GROSVt:NOR Place. S.W. i. 

November 27, 1918. 

Dear Madam, 

It Ikls l)efn a plca.'-nnt .surpri.s<.* for me to fiml hou keenly you were 
interested in the affairs of my n.ilive country. I'he pul>lkity you have 
given to Mr. franci.s .Mar('h.int’.s lueiti articles on Boliemia and the Czecho- 
slovak movement has no douht greatly contributed to a l>etter under- 
standing of our nation in this country. 

Since Mr. Marchant’s articles have appeared in your columns, events in 
Central Euroi><‘ have moved rapidly forward. 'I'he collapise of Austria, 
which has Ix'cn for a long time foresha<low’ed by us and wrongly considered 
by mi.sinformcd and prejudiced < ritics to a war aim impi.»s.sible to 
achieve, is to ilay an accomplished fa'-t. Tljc Hahslmrg monarchy li.as 
falhn to pieces, and yoiuig. vigorous nations are arising on its ruins. 
Thus at bast Polanil, It.ily, and Rumani.i will h.ive .ichieved their national 
unity, an<l the Czceho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs will he free nations again. 

'i’wo <latcs will be parti- ularly important m the history of the new 
Czecho slovak Rcpublu' : OcUrber 14. ini8, when the Prochunation ot 
lnde|K*ndence signed by Ma.'aryk, Bencs and Stef.uiik was publi.sh-d. and 
Ni>vcinl>er 14, 191S. when the N'ati.>nal As.semldy mtt in PragAie. elected 
Profes.sor T. G. Masaryk as I’lesident ot the new Republic, anil fi'rmed 
a Coalition Government with Dr. Kranulr as Premier, Dr. l-,dw.ird Henes 
as Eoreign Secretary, and General Stefanik as Minister of War. The 
events which leil to the present situation have been aptly ilescril-ed by 
Mr. Marchant. Let us therefore only briefly allude to the developments 
which have taken pbace during Octolier .ind Novemlier, 

Early in Ociolicr it iKvamc clear that the last hour had struck for 
Au.stria. The President of the Union of C'zti'h deputies, M. Stanek, 
ilcclared on the floor of the Austrian Parli.ament on Octolw 2 that the 
sympathies of the whole Czecho-Slovak nation were with tlic C ecoIh.) SUw ak 
Army lighting on the side of the Entente, and that Austria wouhl have to 
negotiate with representatives of this Army and not with tlic Czech leatJers 
in Bohemia. Soon afterwards the ('zechs left the Keichsrath in a body, 
VOL. XV. ” 
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thereby severing for ever their ties with Austria. On the ground of these 
declarations and of the previous proclamation of, and agreements with, 
the Allies, the National Coiutcil in Paris on October 14 exjnstituted itself 
as a (lovernment, of which the Council in Prague was to form arr integral 
part. Simultaneously the new Government issued the above-mentioned 
Declaration of Indepeiulen('e and the Revolution in Pohemia lomrncnccd. 
On Oi'tober iq President Wilson addres.sed his famous Note to Austria, in 
whi('h he emphazised that mere autonomy was not suflicient for the Cm'ho- 
Slovaks and Jugo-Slav.s, and that these peoples should them.selves decide 
their destinies. This Note formed the last blow for Austria and led 
directly tn htr politic'al ('ollapse. Vienna realized that the game was 
up, that the world will no h>ngcr allow itself to l>c Teiole*! hy her dij>lomals, 
and that (ieimany could no hunger save her. Au'-iria surrendt'red ac('ord- 
inglv : [v)liiu\dly when she n(‘cepted President Wilson's \«»te on 
OctolKM- 28, wlii-reby she sigrifd her death-warrant, and militarily a week 
later, when a(’<'t*pted tin* AIHc-n' Armistice (‘oriditiorus 

October 28 is aKo th(‘ date of the actual revolution and tVi'tai in 

Prague. On that <l«iy the Cz^^c’ho Slovak National C'ouiu ii of Rragu<* hxtk 
over the Icin^ of government and <‘stablished ( V< eho Slovak administration 
througbnit the (!zo('ho Slovak territorie.s. At the samt* t}inc its df'iegaies 
(Kr anur, Halx-rniann, Klotac, and othtT'.) con-iultril with iJr. Ih'm.-s in 
Switzerland, and as the rcsnlt nf ronsiiltations iht National Assmilily 
has Ix-en summi^nt^d to Pr.itjno tor Novt-nilH-r i j, .and iht.- (’/l•<'h() .Slovak 
Cabinet has Kyn (onapkted and finally onnstitmed. The followin-; 
parties? are represenleil in the National Assenil.-ly whii h iinanimou'<ly 
elected Profe->sor Masaryk President of the new K< pui>lie •. I.idi - .j6 
Social DemcKTats, 28 National .Soeiali-t-.. 4 .SiH ialists (( ■enir.di''ts), h 
Progressive Party, 28 CleneaN (.Vntrc --40 .State Rljdit !>< mo< rats and 
4 Old Czechs. Right— 5 1 Agrarian.^ .uni 40 .Slovak .Naiionalisi.s. The 
Govement it.vdf con-si^ti td le.ider'^ of all the parlies. 

There is nod(;tilit that the ('/<'f ho .Slovik {’rov<Tnin«‘nt is thf ino'-t .^l.al.Ie 
Government in all ('eritral luirop*', ,uid that th<- ('zeoho .Slov.ik .Si.ite will 
soon l)e the lj<‘st org.aniz'-d .and th*- mo^l d' liKx r.Un n.ation throiigliont th.il 
area. Tl^ C/t-' ho .Slovak.s, tlunk.s to their cntral p>^»ilion, theii .sen.v for 
organized aetion. llu: vast reirxirrc'i of tlieir (’f)iintry, and tlvir rh-ep .sense 
of gratitude and sympathy for tfi*' Allie.-,, ran n-rnJer rnormou.s .services to 
them, not only in ronsoluiating Central bairoix’, l>ut al.so in rebuilding 
Russia. The new f Jzeeho-Slovak Republic mast, however, Ut given all tlie 
assistance pos.sible. It i.s nef,;.,sary to build the (-zerho Slovak Stale on 
a sound and firm cconomir ba.sis and to secure for it strong froDtier.s, a.s 
well as a direct trade route with Jugo-Sl.avia and the Allies. 

Trusting you will do us the favour of piibli.shing the alxwe letter, 

I remain, Madam, 

. V'ours very truly, 

•- Vlaoimib Nosbk. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE VILLAGE GODS OF 
SOUTH INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY THE 
LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS 

By Maharajah Sir V. S, Ranga Rao Bahadur, g.c.i.e., cb.e. 

Madam, 

I have lately read with interest and admiration a booklet called 

The Religious Life and India : The Village Gods of Soilth India/’ by 
the Right Reverend Henry Whitehead, d.d., Lord Bishop of Madras. I 
have learned from it, in detail, the various usages and customs observed 
by villagers in worshipping the village gods and goddesses. As this does 
not form a part of the Hindu religion, I have hitherto taken no pains to 
inquire into the particulars of the worship of vill.ige deities. Though my 
reverend friend a foieigner, and the head of a different religion in this 
Presidency, he has taken a keen interest, studied dccj/ly the difTerent 
forms of worship of village gods and grxldesses, and written a very 
interesting account of the su’oject. As some of his (>bservaiiorrs arc open 
to ex[)lanaiion, I venture to make a few remarks on one or two points. 

Tukmkkic axd Kunkuma 

Without turmeric and kunkuma no au^^picious ceremony or worship 
would be performed hy any of the classes or sects of Hindus. All kinds 
of idols in the Hindu temj>les of every ( lass are adorneci with ilie above 
substances. On ceremonial day > and on Fridays turmeric and kunkuma 
are applied to the lower wooden parts of the doors of every house ; 
likewise to the stone parts ol the doorways of the ter»i|>les. If anyone uses 
a newly bought eUnh tor liie first time, one of the above-meniiont d 
substances is rubbed on botli ends of the cloth . and every new cotton 
coat, pair of trousers, and turban are similarly treated. \\'orship on 
certain occasions is performed at the feet of married women wh t have 
ihcir husbands living, or girls , this is called “ suvasinees,'* and both the 
feet are adorned with turmeric and kunkuma in lines of prcscril>ed form. 
In none of the funeral and anniversary ceremonies to the manes are these 
substances used at all. 

The Lord Bishop wdshes to know why ti e leg of an animal is put across 
its mouth after it has been sacrificed before ih viP *ee gotidess. Among 
the menial castes of a village there is the practice of a guilty man putting 
a piece of dry grass crosswise in his mouth when he goes to his village 
head to ask his pardon* It denotes that he has committed a wrong act as 
a l>east. In places where grass is not available, the |>erson in question 
puts the first finger of his right h^nd across his mouth with the same idea 
or purpose Here the animals are sacrificed before the village gods and 
goddesses by the jx^ople in the cxixjctation, or, rather, with the firm 
belief, that their sins would be forgiven by those deitjes, and that their 
consequences would be thus averted by means of those sacrifici^ Instead 
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of putting their Ungers across their mouths, as stated before, they put the 
animal’s leg (generally the right leg) across its mouth. Though I am not 
sure that this is the explanation of this practice, I presume that it must be 
along these lines, as no other ground is traceable. 

There are some places, generally in jungles, where a heap of stones is 
put up. 'rhis has got nothing to do with the boundaries, as might be 
supposed. It is a common practice among villagers and hill tribes to 
throw a stone or two at the place where a man or woman was killed by any 
of the wild beasts, or met with an accidental death. There is also another 
practice — to tie a piece of rag to the branches of a tree near the spot 
where a man or woman was thus killed or murdered. 

The Lord Bishop says that he has found some names of goddesses, 
names which are not generally attributed to village deities. Nowadays it 
is very difficult to identify those temples which were actually constructed 
for the village gods. It is a common practice to build such temples on 
the spot where a suttee was performed. There are several such in this 
district. It is also a practice to build such a temple — or, rather, “ gudi,” 
as it is generally called — on the spot where a woman was cremated or 
buried if the woman was pregnant when she died. If the people super- 
stitiously believe that the spirit of a certain woman has liecome a devil, 
the villagers build a gudi, either on the spot where she happens to have 
been cremated or buried or in a separate place. 

The names of men and women of olden days are of many kinds. They 
may be the names of village gods and goddesses, the names of the days of 
the week, the names of household articles, and other names in use, such 
as the following ; Penta (a heap of rubbish), Bnrada (mud), Tatia (a 
basket), Boriga (spade), Sanyasi, Byragi, Vyragi (a monk). Donga (a thief), 
Timraamia (a monkey), Nakkayya (a jackal), Endugadu (a weak or 
withered man), Errigadu (a madman), Neeligadu (sapphire), Peddanna 
(a great man), Chittenna (a small man), Bapanna (a Brahmin), Potti 
(short), Ratnam (diamond), Mutyam (a pearl), Pagadam (coral), Nukaiu 
(broken pieces of rice), Gaddi (grass), Adivi Konda (a hill), 

Amasigadu (new moon day), Ugadigadu (new year's day), Tavitygadu 
(fine bran), Musaligadu (an old man). 

Many names which in their origin must have clearly indicated the 
village deities are in their present form so much corrupted that it is rather 
a difficult job to say which of those gudis, or temples, were actually built 
for the village gods and goddesses. 

Ramanuja, one of the three founders of the Hindu Philosophical 
Religions, introduced in his time the system of naming children after 
various Hindu gods. Since then most of the names of the Hindus have 
been after the names of the Hindu gods. But there are still some old 
names in usage descending from grandfather or grandmother to grand- 
children. 

The Lord Bishop gives the story of Basavanna of the Badags on 
pages tai and 122 of his booklet. Stories of similar sort arc given of 
many other village deities, as well as of those of Hindu temples. 'I’bcse 
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are all nothing bat myths. The stories have been created simply to give 
an appearance and greatness to the deity. They are called Shtala 
Puranams”— I.#., the Puranams of some special deity of the place. In 
this connection I may mention that absurd stories were circulated to 
account for the real principal origin of several Hindu temples. In a 
Vishnu temple five other images are essential to be consecrated with that 
of Vishnu. They are : (1) Lakshmi (the wife of Navayana ; it is believed 
that one cannot get the goal of salvation without her recommendation or 
her favour); (a) Ramanuja (a very learned man; established Visista- 
dwayitamatam, quoting authorities from Brahmasutra and Upanishah, 
and became a founder of the religion) ; (3) Nammal (non-Brahmin ; he 
was the guru of Ramanuja, who preached him the outlines of Visista- 
dwayita) ; (4) Hanuman (a devotee who rendered invaluable services to 
Rama in finding out the whereabouts of his wife “Sita”); and (5) Garuda 
(the bird on which Vishnu rides about). Likewise, in a Siva temple there 
would be (t) Parvati (the wife of Siva) ; (2) Kumaraswamy (he is alleged 
to be the son of Siva) ; (3) Ganapalhy (he is the supposed son of Parvati 
and Siva, of whose birth 1 have discussed at length in my oook “ Hindu 
Religion”); (4) Chandikesa (the greatest devotee of Siva) ; and (5) Bull 
(the vehicle of Siva). Though the chief or original deity has his wife by 
his side in a Vishnu temiile, yet an image of l..aymi is also included in the 
five other images. Without these five deities no priest would agree to 
receive Theertham and f'rasadam from the temple. As the image of 
i^aymi is separately consecrated in a temple, various mythical stories are 
got up by people not knowing the principal ground for the inclusion of 
Laymi separately. The image of Laymi is regarded as representing the 
daughter of a Brahmin, a king, or a poor man, and so forth. 'I he story 
begins with saying that the daughter of a Brahmin, a king, or a poor nun, 
or whatever she may l>e, performed “thapassu " (penance) to'propitiate a 
certain form of deity, and that the god of the temple. h.iving been pleased 
with her devotion, came down to the earth and married her in that place. 
Now my readers will understand how these mythical and imaginary stories 
of a place are got up. 

On page 158 the author says that at the temple of Jagannath, in Orissa, 
all castes, including Brahmins, eat together. I may be permitted to say 
that this is not quite correct, as the lower castes arc not allowed this 
privilege. “ Lower castes " means those the touch of whom is super- 
stitiously considered to be pollution. 

Yours truly, 

Ranca Bahadur. 
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Sidelights on Russia. By Hugh Brennan. (London : David Nutt. 

1918.) 2 S. 6(i. 

This little book hn^gins with an al)le account of the Revolution. The 
writer says that the impression in the British colony was that it was not 
caused by any sudden revulsion of popular tumult, but by an organized 
opposition to tlie dclilK-rate polity of the Imperial (lov^rnmeiit. I'he 
Oar's Court was surrounded by ''Dark Fon-es/' and these v^re not 
rem<.wcd by the murder of Rasputin by (he is here styled by his h s.s 
known name Soumarokov Print f* Voiissinipov. 'The Czar remaintd 
supme, and when the Cossaeks sided with th(‘ people th<' Revolutif>n was 
inevitable. The author pr>int.s out that a stable demex'ratir government of 
Russia would be more use to Britain (one of her f hit f cornniendal alli< s) 
than Czardom ever was, as both AuUk racy and the Bureauerais who 
supported it have always .strangled br>th education and th<' eommerr ial 
development of the immense riches of the great (ountry of Russia He 
points r>iit that although the Revolution \va^ by no means an unmtxeil 
evil, the self-imposed CfOvernmcnt that was plared in jiower consist# of. 
with a few visionaries, many we]] c .Im ated adventurers, who wei<* of 
dubious orij^in, Jews, anti Hermans, or ('aMxnani/ed jieofiles, Bo!-^hcviks 
outwardly, b»ut secretly working for the f't ntrrd PowaT*'. I hi.s led to the 
break-up of the army an<I the navy, the rna-.sa^ re of their otfiicrs, anri 
the beginning of continued slaughter and t# rrorism. The rub- of Kerensky, 
who.se power might b#' r]e-rrib#'tl as elo^juent t* unsu})pt»rtt'f 1 by fon e, is 
(fepicted here, and he hinj^#*lf gently tiealt with. VS’hile distoiinting the 
present Bolshevik rule, the writer has great faith in the Russian as a 
w^hole, and Irxjks forwarrl to a regenerated Russia in allian# r* with Britain, 
which can hf-lp the va-t f^^untry rnuc h UV wi.sli h<* h;ui '-aid rnoic of ihv 
part in the Rev(jlution playeri by the divergent races of Russia, on* e 
repressively welded together by autfx racy, but r<‘ally with few tradilion.s 
in common, for ev^rytljing < lolherl in language by him is as attraetivc ds 
it is instructive. ^ y ^ 

Russia in Travail. By Olive (filbreath. (London : /oArt Murray. 

1918.) 78, 6 d. 

This liook is pleasing to rearl. ft is a series of vignetlC5; of Rii.ssian 
life and travel fjA^und together by a very slight love story, in which the 
writer, an American, girl, falls in love with one Dmitri Nikolaivitrh 
Novinski, a barin whose family represtmts all the gooil features in the old 
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regime of the Czardom down to the earlier days of the war. The high 
education, the rare of the serfs, the help in cases of famine, arc all pointed 
out, and the terrible evils of the heritage of serfdom are left uninsisted 
upon. 'I'hus we see much that is txraiitiful in the past life in Rii.ssia; 
the sensibility, the religious (H*remunies, the rhythm of the dancx:, and the 
native courtesy and inti'lligence ot the people. \Vc get pleasant and 
interesting glam e.s into the rJiara»:ters of Russian grander dames, a^niesse.s 
and actors, and glimpses into Tolstoy’s life at Vasnaya Polyana. All 
Russia, Sib<‘ria, Petrogiad, Moscow, the Volga, is seen tlirough a hazt! of 
l>eauty and interest, and the result is a b^xjk r)f .srjme giarr Dne < annot 
blit f‘‘el that the author ha.s read nifjre Russian literature tlain lii.stnry. for 
the dcs(’nptir>ns of tin' Russian novelists and their are truer 

than the few historical allnsion.s. 

A. h. S 


I’Hl. KL SSIAX 

'J'hk Villaok Ppir.ST, ano Oiuir Siokiks f^ri^ni th< Ru^^ian of 
Militsiiia and .'saifik<>\- I ranvl,it< d bv fh atnee loiitTna<he. 
( /’. i'tshtr and iJd.) net. 

\\'}jen<‘\('r one think> of RnN'^ia nnwaday.s one i.s c.nupclh fl, by that law 
of jc^vclif »logy <'all<d “ .s<-( juen< (d* ideas/’ to think abo of Re\olntion. 
And, mdcerl, Russia is --o anxieais to <mi< h up with I'urojuMn (dvilization 
that sIk* introdiKX.‘s at short notice, and n»al aU^avs with success, reforms 
\v}u< li in »>tlier fountries haw absoibed the laUuirs of generations. 

'rhe pr(‘st'nt situation of Russia, however, i.s not the subjM t »>f this 
rev;(‘vv. wlii( h will d'.al with tlic kus>M (»f pT<’ war days Tlie \o!umo 
under ('on.sifleration ('(»nrains some half dozrn .^hr>it .siorits from the 
Russian. Two of stoiits ai«^ hv Plena Mililsina. wlio. .ili'uougti 

}>racueally unknown in this » ^T.ntry, l:a.> a* hieved some /iistinct; ni in lu r 
own ; and this in spit<‘ of the laei that her first volume was not jailrl^hed 
until i<;ro 

“ 'fhe \'i!lage Priest/' foMii wlueh tht volume takes it*- title, is a story 
of father and son. I lu- f.ithei, a tiuly .^incen- priest, tit sires lii.- son (o 
folIi>W’ fils f<^>tsteps. But the young man has the msinceiitv ami 

grasping nature of in.any «d tiie .surrr ainding priests, and theuftMc shows 
no (U'sirc to enter the C hurch. Phis . tory draws tlir lontrast iKtw'cen the 
tw'o gen<‘ration.N in a very vivid manner. 

Howx’ver, the main inten'st the lies in the stoiics of Nfikh.iil 

Saltikov, “ the Ru.ssian Swift,'* as he has Inx'n calUxl Biwn m lS>^. he 
s}>ent his early years in the country, far from the busy towns. His 
literary life U gan in his twenty first ye.ar, when his fir<t story was 
published in the Fatherland Kmm, of which journal 1 h' became editor 
in 1878, 

The chief iliffirulty of Sallikov’s life was the same difficulty that con- 
fronted all Ru.ssian writers— -the renstirship ; and he sfxdit most of his 
time either in fighting it or else in cunningly avi>idiug the struggle. It 
was this desire to avoid the wrath of the censor but, at the s«une lime, 
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to say what he felt that led Saltikov to use the fable as a means of 
expression. He found by experience tbxt if he dressed his ideas in the 
garb of allegory they more easily passed the eye of the censor. 

It cannot be assumed that the stories in this volume are particularly 
representative : for instanc'e, there is no great satire among them, although 
the story entitled “ The (Jovernor " is slightly satirical. But, without 
doubt, much of his best satire was just journalism — that is, important at 
the time of publication, but of little interest nowadays. 

“ The Governor — if it is permissible to discuss his last story first — 
is written as a dialogue between the Governor and a Marshal. In the 
course of the conversation the Governor confes.scs the uselessness and, 
indeed, wastefulness of his office; and Saltikov ironically cnrls the story 
with a picture of the (lovernor receiving a fat .salary for his .services as 
official (//rorganizer. 

The sketch to lie recommemled to the reader is *’ A Visit to a Russian 
Prison.” which is divided into two parts. I'he first .section descrilx's how 
a {loasant .suffered the vilene.ss of prison life for sinifily jierforming an act 
df Christian charity ; the other having for its subject a theme whiiji is 
remarkably prevalent in Russian literature, that of the attempt of a bad 
man to live a lietter life. 

’■ The Gld Believer,” which constitute.> the .stx’ond portion of tlie 
prison .sketch, describes how a peasant ilesiring to become a g-5,}ly man 
joined the hermits, and how Ik* di.scovered their hypocrisy, finally, after 
many wanderings, the peasant settles his spiritual difficulty by giving him- 
self up to the police, thus relieving him.'-cif of all worldly cares. 

The stories are extremely well written, but they arc t'xtremeiy pe.ssi- 
mistic. This quality of pe.ssimism, hf)wovcr, pervades most of Saltikov’.s 
works. To say this w'iil not, perhap'., encourage the English reader who 
desires .something light and gay to take up this l;(X)k, but, nevertheless, 
it is to l)C sp«icially refx»mmcniled. And lor thi.s reason ; that it nf>t only 
portrays the Ru.ssia of a generation ago, but it is excellent in it.s dclinca 
tion of the mind of man, whicli is the same the world over. It is thi.s 
power of reojgnizing and describing the univer.sal that makes a writer 
immortal. 

The only other story by Saltikov in the lxK)k i.s ” Konyaga,” which is 
a fable repre.senting the .servility of the Russian peasant. This fable vrill 
help Europeans to a l>ctter tinderstanding of the Ku.s.sian iwasantry. 

“The very life of Kony.iga seeims marked with the brand of eternity 
He cannot Ijc said to live, and yet he doc.s not die. The field, like an 
octopus, has sucked him into it«*lf with countless feelers, anrl will not let 
him go from the fixed plot of lamb” 

It is good to print in rwie volume a stdectlon of stories by these two 
Russian writers, for they have much in common. It is to be hoped that 
further translations will soon folldw. 


William Johnson. 
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War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia. liy M. Philips Price, 
(London : George Allen and l/nwtn, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Philips Price has had enviable opportunities of studying Asiatic 
Russia in war and in the beginning of the Revolution which nullified all 
her successes in Armenia, and hi.s story would l>e of grave interf^st if 
his faits roulfl \ye trusted. Unfortunately, his lx>.>k bristles with preju- 
dices and inconsibtenr ies. It consists of thiei? parts : I. A Military History 
of the CaiK’asiis Campaign (1914-6); JI. Diary of Author’s Journeys (in 
North-West Persia and Khardistan round Lake Van, to Lrzcnim after 
its capture by the Russians, his summer journey of 1916 on the Kars 
Plateau and in the Upper Chorokh Basin, an<j his work among the 
refugees in Lazistan) ; and HI. Political. Part I. concludes with the 
<liclum that nothing in the whole course of the war in the East was more 
important, in its moral and political effect, than the capture* ot I-.rzorum 
and the cstribiishmont of the Russian.^ on the Armenian Plateau. It 
meant also that the Armenian and Khiirdish [i/r] races will in fiilnre 
year.s Ix^ guided and intiuenced by their great Northern neighbour, and 
that the road la the Hast across Per.sia and Armenia will not fall to the 
(exclusive p(>Iiti('al influence of the Central Powers of Europe. But this 
perfectly sound verdict is set asiilo by the \v(>r*ls of political wisdom which 
conclude Pait HI. : A fateful hour has »ome for \Ve>tern Europe. Will 
il> jK'oples drift hack to medieval barbarism, or will they follow' that star 
that has aris<‘n in the I'asi and tan U*a<l th<*m along the path uf regeneta- 
lion to a new' life?" Mr. Philips Prit'e dt.x:s not .<ecni to have seen in 
1917, or even now', that the- star ” of the Russian Revolution pori<m»lvd 
ih(* extinctif>n of the Armenians, or what wa.s left of them, as a nation, 
aiid d*)r>med the Kmd> j>erpotual savagery Judging by what has 
happened to A.siatif' Ku.sNia arul its s<Hithern frontiers, as. a d.iiect :tnd 
<3raniaiirall y .swift conse«]uence of that star ” turn, the peoples of 
Western Ihuope may well advised to wait an<l see if the new .star is 
a g<KKl or evil one. 

We <'an, however, leave events to controvert Mr. Pliilips Price as a 
l>olitical sci-r. A.s a writer he has much to tell us, and we shiall await 
his f'hapier on Persia and iiei 1 uturo, wh^di is promised as a 
treat, or when there is no < en.^or to Iv consulted,” with interested antici- 
pation. Probably tiie prophecies in its present draft will call for s^^nc 
revi.sir>n. For ourselves we want facts about the Near and Mid.dlo 1 ast 
and not prognostications, and it is up to traveller.s, even new.sj^i^vr 
corre.spondents for the Guard tan ^ to give us fact>. But 

Mr. Philips Price is historically shortsighie<l. He regards Armenian 
history as having U^gun alx>ul tlu^ middle of the nineteenth camtiiry. He 
seems to know nothing of the secular tribal and religious warfare which 
has destroyed the old «Tvili/ation.s^ ending w'ith those of Byzaniium .and 
Baghdad, throughout the Middle East. He writes as if political nation- 
alism was '^almost extinct among the Armenians" ahd (^n the “wane 
among the now vassal Georgians " early in the Jast century, implying 
that it had existed but was dying out. Yet he says the Russian annexa- 
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tions found the native population split up into countless nationalities and 
tribes, and “ the Middle East still lay slumbering in medievalism/' He 
describes how the tender plant of nationalism grew up in Georgia and 
Armenia, and then complains that the failure to grasp tlie idea of tlie 
brotherh(X>d of man and the solidarity of the workers started the young 
plant and ('aiised it to send forth “poisonous fumes/' I his failure he 
ascribes to the premature and unhealthy growth of politic al nationalism. 
Passing by the fumes of confused metaphors let us examine some of 
Mr. Philips Price's own facts. 

On pp. 250 ff. he describes the Kurdish aggressions, excu.sing them by 
their insufficient pasture.s on the head waters of the Tigris. The Kurds 
had L>efore the war (the duration of their encroachments is not .specified) 
been annexing Armenian lands in the regions of \‘an and Mush, and thus 
developing an economic war" (a delightful euphemism) Ixnween the 
settled ('ultivating Armenians and the nomad Kurds. Aeccjitiug tlie 
stated fart that, in spite (T these unsophisticatc;^! iiibU^iics, some (»t the 
Kurdish chiefs had Ixgun to trade with Armenians (p. 2|2), the* two 
communities txiuld hariliy l^e desiTiU-d as reconcihcl. IndciMi, one r»f 
the thorniest problems to solved after the war will be the adjudication 
on disputed titles in land on the Kurdistan borderland. i-Avn when 
Mr. Philips Price knew it, Kurd and Armenian were inextricably inter- 
mingled in those marches. One wonders what further complications the 
new “ star " has inirod u<'ed : 

The Middle Past is, we are afraid, still largely in th*' tribal stage, 
though it lias made some progress towards the* national .stagt- Hut wlien 
we read of Molokan and Adventist Ku-^sianN st‘ti)etl e;n th< Kais PLiuau, 
of numerous baptist .sorts at 1 iflis, when* they arc vaMied by pie.uhtu.s 
from fierrnany as well as Ku^-^ia, irrt » onri!aMc religious aiul political 
faction.s, we wonder how liic fragrnrntati'Mi rd MK-icty in the Mid«lif East 
is going to lx; harmonized with moilcrn W estern ideah of the srlf det<‘r 
mination of pr ojib < ,ind dernrK ratie ffjntrr>l 'fhf^ jKipular Kur^l ideal 
would be more land at our neighUnirs' expense ; th<* Arrn<nian wr>u!fl 
be " restitution an<I eomjx nsalion. " Hiit Mr. Philips Price’s view .serrns 
to l)C that war is clue to faults on l•r)th sifles. Anti since no one <’an 
decide who ( ausra! the damage no c(»rn[)cnsatif>n for it can U* t lainu‘d ! 
This would fK; cr^mforlable rlrxtrinf* for a lazy judge whr) wished to save 
himself the trouble of trying a caus<;, but it would la; inexcusable in an 
International Commission .srxking tr> give the Middle East a fiesli start. 
It cannot hje (iifTiciilt to (Jcciilc which siflt* was initially ro.sj)onsihlc for 
^igg'^cssion, massacre, and rapine, yn Mr. Philip.s Price thu.s ex< usc.s the 
mas.sacre.s of 1905: “ 'I'ht rumour was .spread by agents of the FUar k 
Hundreds that the Armenians were arming to attack tFte .\fosl<'m-s and 
e.stabii.sh an Armenian kingdom. I'lw: simple Mo.sletn.s fell into ll>c trap, 
reeeivetl arms from the Bla/ k Plundreds, an«l thus {>cgan one of the most 
horrible massacres in Armenian hi-story." Comment on this view of the 
matter is superfluous. 
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FROM AUTOCRACY TO BOLSHEVISM 


{Reviewed by Bakon Heyklinc.) 

A young officer of the Russian Guard, son of the late Councillor of 
the Russian ICmhassy in London, Baron P. f »rao\cnit;?, has given a slxon 
account of the momentous events which, since the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, have sliakon Russia to her foundations. 'I his narrativr ha^ a s[u rial 
interest siiK'c the author writes not from hearsay, but renders \siirit ht has 
actually seen and had to go throtigh himself. He tcx>k part in the war 
in many battles, and passed through many vicissitudes of Revolution, 
until at last he .succeeded in reaching the shoro.s of Great Britain. His 
book aNonu’iits att< nti<»n (.>n ar^^Mint of it . insparilcility and af ' ur.e y. He 
is, of course, not in sympathy uith BoLhevixm, but otherwise his tale, 
tohl with winning sim[)li('ity and candour, shows no partiality for any 
particular pt>Iiti<'al party. He is al/we all a true Russian patriot and a 
soldier, and lia.- tlie honour fd his rf)untry nearest to his heart. Tl:e tragic 
events vvlhi'b }«n*uglii Riissia'.. downfall .-n- d)-^UN..rd, «'!cM*]aiirjg 

the nexus l>et\veen (‘.ui^e and ofTert Tlie author is not afraid to point out 
at \vh<»se dfK)r lies the responsilality for the series of disa.^'ters whieh liave 
bef.dltn Russia Hi^ judgnK'nt i- fa'i an^l sound He id the 

absurdity of the statement that the Czar was contemplating the conclu- 
sion of a .sej)arate peace with the enemy, and refutes the many lie.s alout 
the IiTijxTial family which were circulated after the abdication of the 
C^z.ir. H<' alM » r<'\ i( w s William la (^>ueu\‘s bwik, on aoi'ixiiit c»f 

its .sensational character and the cheap e<)ilion in whi*'h it is published, 
has attain<*d a wi<lespreafl rirc'ubilion. T hus author, as Baron Graevenitz 
ju'^dy points out, cxf'clv himself in trivdii: “a wro!:^.: imj'ue-'-i nr '' His 
InKik, “ Rasputin, tlie Rascal Monk/' is an unwhoksome mixture r*f sonic 
histcnic fa-'ts wilh ! at iofi arid, pnw.i ^'7t:r. i;u| -os^da ! it lb is 

e.six'rially at pains “to le\el false accusations against the Empress 
Alexandra and her tIaugiUt in." vav-- ILu'Hi (irae\tnit:':, in.'^jure*! i y a 
righteous; sense of chivalry and justice. 

The so-called histoiic* novel has often h'oen i riticized as an illegitimate 
child of literature, for tlie lilxrtie.s tak<‘n with the historic causality of 
evcmts arc highly misleading Siu li uh n as .\lexan»!er Dumas tils, a 
typical exponent of this kind of fiction, makes, however, no attempt to 
be .seriinisly taken as an liisiorian. wluic William Lc Queux is Ixu ft of 
such mcwlesty. He is not only desirous of earning the fame of a novelist 
emlowed with an exceptionally fantastic imagination, but al.‘-o endeavours 
to convey to his rc.ider,s that he is writing the “whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. “ To bear this out ho professes to ba.so his story on “ stvret 
papers/* to which ho atTixes numU*r.s, and which he d^x's not produce 
‘'owing to the paper shortage “ Baron (iracvenilz .states that “ n<aily 
every page of Mr. I.,c Queux’s <x)ok obviously contains some invention/' 
and he proves his point by striking examples. 

The Rasputin story as being the origin of the Russian Revolution has 


* “ From Autocracy to Bolshevism,’' by Baron P. Graevenitz. London : 
vioorge Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1918. 5s. net. 
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been overworked and exaggerated out of all proportion. Superstition is 
a failing common to many, and it has more power in its work for evil 
when those of exalted position are infected with it, and imscrupulous 
characters engineer its machinations to their own advantage, 1 he 
Rasputin epopie brought the incompeteacy of poor Nicholas II. into more 
glaring light, but it is simply ridiculous to derive therefrom the source of 
the Revolution- Furthermore, Rasputin's influence in Russian society 
was circumscribed by a few cases of superstitious people — the type of 
which are to be found in every country — and by no means extended to 
the whole Russian society, as Mr. Le Qiieux would have us Ixdicve. In 
his book on Rasputin the author gives himself a testimonial for blatant 
ignorance amcerning Russia ; his statements are unhappy, they are dis- 
ingenuous and clumsy. It is advisable, therefore, to warn all credulous 
people whose imaginations may thus be poisoned. 

'I’here are passages in Baron Graevenitz's Ux)k which should be 
amplilieil to be properly ijnderstfx)d by the Fnglish-rcading public. For 
instance : 

“ 'I'he riots an<] the sacking of estates in the Baltic' Provinc es did not 
originate from the same c mum- as in Rus.^ia. The Baltic' nobility lead 
released the peasants from serfdom of tlicir own free will U-forc ihr 
Ru.ssian peasants were liberated. They had, consequently, given them 
no laiicl, and the [peasants were in a very clept-ndent position." 

This statement calls for explanation, more sc; as the manner in whirli 
the peasantry were liberated in Russia from serf«loin in no Miiall degun* 
actually irifluem cd the course of the Revolution, iiuideci by the l't(;piaii 
idea of providing all peasant'^ with land, the Russian (loveinmc ni fuisUal 
upon them the Communi.^tic. idea of die cemunon f)vvner^hij> of larui. A 
certain part of the property was exprt>priated from* llie landowners, and 
a price for it was paid from the State's Fxc hc ^pier. The bind thus 
acquired was hanrled over ti; the villages undr-i the stipulation that eac h 
village, en hJoc, should repay the Stater by yearly instalments until ih*: 
sum total originally paid to the bindowncr.', should Ik: redeemed. So thi', 
was n<A a free gift, but a transaction bas*'»l upon a system of clieap caedii 
anrl long-clrawn cau payments. 'J'hc dmwbaf ks of this modus operandt 
were many. 'Flv* landowner.^ were not sufllcicunly alive to tlw.* fact that 
the money paid to them for their land was not rfrvenue but a conipen.sation 
for the loss of their [leasant laU>iir as well as for their property. Suddenly 
finding lhemselve,s in pos!>e,s-«,ion of large sums of ui(>ney, unmintjful of 
the morrow, they repent it re/ klcs.sly u|H)n travelling and various other 
pleasurable pursuits, with the ultimate result of financ ial ruin, from wbic h 
they never recovered. 

No less serious were the consequence,s for the {x^«isants themselves. Th^ 
Russian mind has always lx;en inclined to overlook the practical comlilion.s 
of life and substitute ideal abstrj^ction.s of a philosophical order. The 
idea of common ownership of land was everywhere prevalent in slnge.s of 
early history when men hatl not yet evolvc<I the idea of personal pro|x!rfy 
upon which civilization is based. The serf in tire midst of civilization 
was an ugly survival of a past when personal freedom was denied to the 
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lower order. In liberating the peasants it was, therefore, of primary 
importance to raise these Ixrlatcd children of a past age to an understand- 
ing of the ethical, economic, and soc ial value of personal ownership. But 
ju.st the c ontrary tfx>k placx : the introduction of tJie common ownership 
of the land .systematically prev^ented the establishing of private owncr.ship, 
besides imbuing the peasants with the fallacious idea that certain objects 
of .projK'Tty, such as land, should always be at the disposal of every 
peasant irrosjv.*rtive of desert and application. If the law gives every 
peasant the right to be i)os.sessed of land, why, then, should not everyone 
be grant<‘d house proiX'rty or enabled to become a capitalist And, to 
bring, aljoiit a further .stage of equality, everyone should have a bright 
intellec t, a strong c haracter, a healthy constitution, and .so on. The 
common ownership of the land iiindered tlie g>easants from n^alizing that 
difference in personal ability, energy, and industry necessarily prc^.lucc 
inequality. It was this state oi blatant ignorance whicii led tliem duung 
the Kevolution to display a cailou'' disregard oi any right to i>ro]X'rty, and 
mack* them kx>k upon robU'ry and vioknee as most lawful expressions of 
their inlxarn riglit. 

Owing tf» thci incfiMse of the poi)ulation. the area of the common village 
land, \vhk*h was siilx iivided into equal j)oriions to all hous^*hoiders every 
ten years, had .swn bec'omc too .small to give each person .sinTitdcnt niamten- 
anc-e. I'he cry for new land was, therefeue, the naunal cuitcome of this 
princ i])k! that every peasant mu^it be a col kc live owner of land, which. <.)f 
cotir.se, resultrd in the forrHble tK<.ii]>ation (T property. NMicil, oillv a 
few years before the outbreak of the Revolution, StoUpin finally ab<jli‘shed 
this system and ga\c* eacli village the right to intrcKluce the private owner- 
ship of land, It was t(K> late to \vari.l off a f '(Jinmunisin' suuni. wliii h liad 
Ux-n galluring in the minds ot the peasant-- in con>equence ol the nu th.od 
bv wlijf h ibev had l.ven lilK ratevl in 

In tlie Baltic' BroviiKCs, I* sthoni.a. Livonia, and Courland, ih-e l.vncled 
gentry had rd*olished s<rfc,-am already, during the years but a< 

no financial facalities could Ixj expected at tliat time ficm a (j 'vsinmcnt 
whiv h liad n(»t yet recognized, li ine.iMjre, the bU ration of the ]>ea.sant 
had to U* brouglu aK»ui in a less ambitious way. though practical 

and lx!n(*ficial. Kach »sta(c was divided! up into lots: tliere wtie those 
whic'h were given ovei t<* \Uc peasants and those reiainc'd Ijv tlie original 
landowners. I'hc |K’,\,s.ints' land was at fir^i leased to individual farmeis 
among the ])easants theinsc!v< s, and afterwards .solil to tliem as freelioKl 
by the help r>f kx'al Societies of C’ledit f minded by the landed gentry 
cspetdally for this purpose AUi»gelhcr the transition was carried out 
much more gradually ; the landowners did not receive the piice tor the 
sale of their land in a lump sum. and individual projX'rty was intro* 
<luced among the ixasants — a form c'f ownership which, even from tlio 
‘Agricultural f)oint of view, pioved si^rior to that of the comimm owner 
ship of land. Of cour.sr, it was not every i>easant wl>i> .xndd U'omuc a 
frcc'holder, hut only those who through their own capability and industry 
were able to buy land and maintain tht'imelves inx*fcn it. Others entered 
thi* various trades, Ixjcoming workmen, hiring themselves out to peasant 
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or gentry landowners. This mode of procedure secured to the Provint'es 
a high degree of efficiency in the culture of the land, anil an all round 
prosperity. The liberation of the peasantry in the Baltic Provinces has, 
therefore, borne much better results than in the rest of Russia, but, as 
has aht^ady lx?cn stated, in neither rase was the land given to the peasants 
as a free gift — they had to pay for it, the diflferciK'o consi.sting only in the 
manner of payment, in the Baltic Provinces only those paid for it who 
acquired it as a personal free property, while in the rest of Russia the 
wdiole peasantry had to pay for it. 

In 1005, after the disastrous Japanese war, a revolutionary wave swept 
over the ivuintry, and the Baltic Provinces harl their upheaval tfH>. In 
certain quarlerN this movement was altributetl to the fact that the Lettish 
peasants <lid not rc<vivc lan«l when serfdom was abolished.'' It has 
alrt'ady been fK»inted out that sut h a supposition is contrary to facts. 'I'he 
Lettish Revolution of igos, with the pr(X.lamation of a I^ettish Repuidie, 
accompanied by the sacking of the ^-states, outrages, riots, and nuiidcr, 
was a ^.LK.iali^tic revolution biought abcajt fo* similar (‘irciirn^tances whi< h 
caused the degeneracy of ilv- vvliole Russian Revolution in igiy- Lettish 
battalions have been, and are up to the pr«‘st.nt, the .staunclic st suppr>ri*'rs 
of ilie Jk.)lshcvist regime, 'riie f,etti.sh si«’ialisii(' revolution of igo5 was 
the direct forerunner and, s(^ ti)sj)< ak, a gtmeral rehearsal of the Bobdu vist 
communistic' and syndicalist^- revolution. It w'as not, therefore, the 
agrarian ('onditions cd the <'Ountry but subversive anarchiblic doc trines 
which were <'ntirely responsible. 

Space forbid.s me to carry this review of Baron ( iracvenit;t's bwk t«i any 
length ; suffice it to say, that 1 warmly recomine.-mi it to the ri;adiijg public : 
the fluency of it-, style, th(‘ a< tual int»’a\Nr <d its ^.ubjt^t mailer, ami tlje 
competent'y of the author to <k‘al with it, are a guaraiuee for it.s wide 
circulation.” 

Problp:ms coNi-F^oNTiNG Rts.sia Bv Barc.ri Hcyking (P S A'///x ) 
Madame Xovikoff, writing to the P,>st on f)cM-rnU r rec«»m 

mends th(‘ abov'c volume an aullitintativr* on Kusria ‘‘ to rdl lliosc 

who not only read but umierstand what tli* y read." The amlioi may 
well fee! proud of this recommendation, corning from tfv‘ famous .\! P 
for Ru.ssia. 

The author is in every way qualified to write on Ru.s.sia for ICnglish 
readers. He had M*r\ed his apprenticeship in the Russian Consular 
Service in India, has lx*en for many years (Jon.sul Ocncral in London, 
where he devoted his whole lime to the consummation of the Anglo Russian 
lintcnte. Many an FOnglish traveller to Rus.sia will rcmeml>e.r liaving hi.s 
passport vise d by the genial official presiding over the famous Consulate 
in Bedford Square. Two years ago he married the sister of Lieutenant 
lAxsfe RoI)inson, V.C., the Zeppelin -strafer of Cuffley.*' Moreover, 
besides the many, articles he has contributed to the RngiLsh Press, and 
the lectures he delivered to I^ondon Soricties, he has written a book on 
England in Russian/ which contributed largely to making tlie English 
point of view clear to Russian reader.s. 
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The present volume is in every way on a par with his previfju^ arhieve- 
ments. Of the Russian Revolution ami the Bolshevik menace he writes 
with commendable candour. His chapter on Russian 'I'rade is indispen- 
sable to every Knglish business man. The contributirin on dueJJin;L; from 
the RiL^sian and ivng/i.s/i of view is a careful study in holo^^y. 

But the most intere.sting portion of the !>or>k is that which explains tlie 
gi{;iuiiti(: probh;m of re.storing order. The obscuranli^^t policy of the Old 
Regime is tinhesitatingly condemned. Altogether a bo^k which should Ui 
in the hand.s f)f evcrycjnr interested in Ru.ssia. 

Russia : from ttif VAR\NmAVs to thk lioLsuKViKs. By Raymond 
Hc.m/U'V, vill Forbes, .in<l (i. A. ITirkcu, v.iib .m ]ntroduct}on by 
I'.tnc.^i Haikci. (()\b>rd: Cbirtndon Prt^\ } 

'riiis liamFonic voluinr. by lhr#'<- « niim nt ladc, form.'. :jn 
aid to the <*f tlx- gr* dl Rij'-'Cin f uip.i n*'.*. th:'»wn cuo a i haos 

\cilrf} f’i'>nj iiu* by fog. iaU'sf •! i'-.d :i *.1 ar^ h i' crnbodi*'<b 

an*! lh<‘ -u/‘cc^sivc pcri‘xls ar« tJt.Utd ly. Siu' c tin- d.\tc •>{ 

the inijoduction (I-cbruary la-t) a «I<m1 I),iv l..,p] v.d, .iiv! the ec.-^a 

lion of jera-r.il iiosiilitM ^ a- we wntt nioddv v^mc of the ndlcetions 

for the lut'iPc but a^ legard- Russia that fiituo* "tdi uie. 

Mt. [bilker [><>int< out that Rusdciii expan^Kfn from li‘e tx‘*ginnings 1?. 
explained bv ilv* old Miveow policy, absciici' ot natural frontier^, and 
migration. d*h<’ disM^lution of our day.- i.^ i< -urpri.^ing tlian the long 
lasting though hxiNe, and the bureau* latle .•,Y''tLrn. frt pv-ntiy 

In Id n]> to c\e<a itioro sn<'« ecd<*d in mamtaiib.ng a lc:m v)l unity “ Hut 
li iiwa^, in its way, an Alla-. itwa'xUol a\eiY t'uoughttul 01 eftic unt Alla', 
d'he ^pie.sie^n wh* tba r R«a<*r iIm^ t Heat '.et his ( camaiy « n a wrong paiii i- 
highly « ontro\ t I -lal. and cannot I ui wonder wh.ai would i>t<n a 

dcvelojinieru on iIk' lim-'. oi •' Iki o\\ r S]a\(»nie genu;- ” Inuo-i in the 
N'eat Ka.-lein ‘jucstion, with tiaditional proter-tirm of weaker Slavonic 
}»»eilHcn, drew Ru.s.^ia into the w«>ild wai, l-ut otluT fon'cs k:i>'*wn to 
experts gradually aiui at i.i>t -luideniy broiigtu about rc\oiulion 

'rii<* tncumciu of olil Rus>ia by Mi Hcazlev is full of romance. Fhore 
were republii an instiiution.s and thmitv^ratic idieas prt valent, and tlte spirit 
of tluKse day.s was not cntiiely exlinguislied by the 1 at.ir irruption, 
“//u/y Kussia has iKvn no empty phrase, ('onslanily one finds the 
religiou.s element .surprising one afresh by the depth, the ubiquity, and 
the subtlety of il.s action in Russian history ” Duiing the Mongol 
domination, we find (icrmaii Hanseatic business ability l(^ the fore in old 
Novgorcxl. Lithuania* a late amvert to Christianity, !x>asts of (^'dimin 
and Olgerd, and it Jagailo (JagcUon) who overthrew the Teutonic 
Knights at Tannenl.>erg. Mr. Beazley stops with the remarkable grand- 
duchy of Moscx>w, with its astute chief. s, one of wdv'wn, Ivan the Great, 
claimed through marriage with Sophia* Palaiologo.s to l^e the heir ot old 
Byzantium. Tsarism begins with Ivan, and Orthodoxy is thi* State reli|;u>n. 
Dr. Forbes then takes up the story, and renimds*us of the Russian 
P<x>ple behind the brilliant array of Tsars and boyars. The youth of 
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Ivan IV. (the Terrible) was passed under terrorism exercised by the nobles, 
and this must be remembered in judging the heartless zealot in manh(X>d. 
In spite of the amazing conditions of Ivan*s rule, Russia expanded on all 
sides, especially in the west, w’here strong rivals were jealous of a slowly 
but surely rising competitor. The famous Ivan-Kurbsky correspondence 
is summed up as the squabbling of hysterical women, but it throws light 
on internal politics. V\"e cannot dwell upon the ‘‘ time of troubles, the 
unhappy reign of Boris Godunov, and the meteoric career of the pseudo- 
Dmitry, with the advent of the Poles, leading to the election of Michael 
Romanov, much as we should wish. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Russia was behind Europe generally. The account of Church 
history in the reign of Alexis Mikhailovitrh is important, and events move 
towarils the appearance of Peter the Great, the giant conqueror. ** He 
woke the Russian people smltlenly, as it were, by pulling it out of bed 
and making it stand on its head/’ Dr. Forbes indulges in a fierce tirade 
against Petersburg, nov\ Petrograd. 

All reason for its continuer! existence ceaserl with tlie introduction 
of the steam-engine. . . . Now that its population has risen and has 
de.stroyed the chains tliat riveted it there, tlie s<x)ner the horrible place 
is abandoned and Moscow' is once more made the capital, the l>ctler 
for every Ixxly. 

The successors of Peter, until Catherine II. seized the throne from a 
worthless husband, w'ere a series of showy but feeble sovereigns, but the 
country progressed and expamled. The accession of Anne of Courlantl 
saw the rise of German influenct^, replaced by h’rench under Catherine 
the Great. In this important reign trK>k plat'e the mi'^fortunes of Poland 

and her ultimate partitions, which we may s<‘e reversed beft>re long. 

Political disasters have never de.stroyed Polish national consciousness. 

The ncijyative of Mr, Birkett f>prns with the unfortunate T.sar Paul, 
like Ivan the dVrrible repressed an»l restri(‘t»*d in youth awi moreover 
by his own mother Catherine. In flealing with Napoleon there is a 
sketch of Eurojxan lu'story in which Russia .sti^ms to Ixi lost .sight of, but 

by this time .she was a full inemlx r of thf‘ F.iirojM'an family. l*hc mystical 

Alexander I., at first liberal, afterwards bec'ame reactionary, and though 
.schools and univ«*r«:iti^^s wore foiinrled unpractical teaching w\as pres( rilnxl. 
Nichola.s I. was reluctant U> take the throne, but fx'cupii^d it to Miine 
purpr>sc. In this reipri we find the rise of the Slavophils an<l their 
Westerner rivai.^. Aksakov and Samarin are quoted to the effect that the 
Crimean defeat was U tter tlian vif tory. The refortus of Alexanrler II 
were followed l^y the revolutionary movement of w'hich the ftdl fruits are 
now seen. Alexander III was inclined to adopt the well meant attempts 
of Loris-Melikov at reform, but tite Byzantine reac tionary Pobiedonostsev, 
who distrusted Parliamentary institutions, triumphcil completely. The 
late T.sar Nirhrdas II. adhererl to aiitrxracy, but disintegration spreatl 
throughout hi.s reign, wdth the collap.'ie fresh in our minds. The vohimc 
concludes with* the 7'sar’s last manifesto and that of the Grand Duke 
Michael. Although the Bolsheviks arc mentioned in the title, they arc 
not discussed. 
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The volume is well furnished with maps and tables, and forms an 
indispensable work for the historian. It must Ik; frankly ronfessed that 
full justice here is lx;yond our powers. 

W P Vf 


THE NEAR EAST 

J^NGLAND AND PALESTINE. By Herfiort Sidebotharn. (I.onflon : 
s/a/j/e and Co.) 1918. 

An excellent booklet, whioh all shouM read who wish to realize \vh? 
the present principles of international comjietition have rost the worl 
during the ])ast few centuries. During the pre- Roman periods mi]itaii>n 
which i.s merely the competitive^ principh* pu^lv‘fl to its extremv .il 
elusion, wa.s excusable. No one, save perhaps Buddha, had taugl 
anything else. But when the Roman Empire wa.s founrled this world nn: 
in a fair way to i‘nd war. d'he whoh' <*i\iii/f‘d world w.i'* Ik in 

brought under the rule of (‘quity. The Roman government, (‘stabliNh.e 
by military power, realized that an enij)ire, however \ast and* powerfu 
could not be maintained by the swoid. ft adopted to a great extent th 
principle, hitherto unknowui, of the self-determination of peoples. 1 
respected Irx'al laws anrl ( iistoms, and upheld existing municipal goverr 
menls. The policy of the Roman Foreign Offiee towards judeea mcri 
profound study. It .sought to conciliate Jewish patriotism and maintai 
its nationality. Juliu.s Ca:sar placed the Jews in a more favoured posiii*: 
than any other community hold in the Roman ITnpire, and under ll 
Ar lb Herod, a convoit to Judaism, their ('imntry flonii.-he»b It jx^ssib 
that Mr, Sidelxnham is riglit in suspecting that the Romans designed 
use it a lever for extending their poAver in the East, but more like 
that they regarded it merely as a buffer Stale, since Rome .singular 
unimaginative and opportunist in her foreign ixaHcy. Even Antoi 
respected Ju<lcea\s indeyiemlence, in spite of Cleopatra’s ambition ar 
jealousy of Herod, who h.id acquired his throne by e.spou.sing Mariamn 
the heires.s of the Mai caln'cs, ju.st as Antony himself had sought to obia 
royal power in Egypt by marriage with its queen, I'his policy ruli 
Rome until C'aligula became emperor He t(X>k his deification ve 
seriously, and thus excited ilie religious antipathies of the stricter Jca 
again.st her rule. The Pharisees had already raised the quci^tion in t' 
time of Chri.st, and Caligula made its solution impossible. The eri; 
came under Nero. Augu,stus had endowed the Temple at Jerusalem \vi 
funds in order that sacrifice might l>e duly offered to the Imperator 
head of the Roman Slate. That rite in the ancient world merely signift 
submission to Rome’s political hegemony. It involved no real inti'rfcren 
with beliefs, and wiis not inc'orapatible with the unfettered celebration 
the siibjct't Statens own religious obse^v;vn^es. It h,ad, in fact, only 
s, offered in the outer <x>urts of the Temple. Bill now the soft of I'le,^/ 
^the High Priest forliade it, and the pro-Roman party ^mong tlie Je^ 
iCallcd on the authcMritie.s at Ctcsarca for military aiil to suppress t 

|rreconcilable.$. 

irrM •»> 
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The latter party was, however, extremely powerful. Throughout the 
Roman world the Jews had gained many adherents and made many 
proselytes — probably because they represented that current of public 
opinion which stood for complete liberty in religion, and resented the 
claim of the State to lye deified in its head. The for<*e of this current is 
apparent from the Rook of Revelations. Rome was the Scarlet Woman, 
because she embodied a conception of the State which would have, sooner 
or later, extinguished all liberty, not merely political indepimdcnce. But 
the pro-Jewisli sentiment in the Empire had raised up a kind of National 
party opposed to it, and the Roman imperialist' regarded the Jews much 
as his succes.^^nrs regarded the Christians, as an anti-national force which 
held Rome's integrity an<l authority as of little moment in ('omparison 
with its own ideals. The Jewish rebellion, then, was far more dangerous 
and far les.s a purely Jewish movement than historians have dee*med it. 
It ended in the extinction of Juda?a as a Stat4*, but not in the siippres.sion 
of the Jews, who broke out into several furious anil cruel rebellious fears 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

Whatever their mistakes in policy or statecraft, the Jews for 

moral government in the Iimpire against the Roman Kultur, which w:t.s 
afraid t<> rom'cde tlic principle tiiat to obey the laws f>f the State you n#*cd 
not worship it or do sacrifice to its head. 

Mr. Si<lebotham's chaptei on ‘‘ Pale.stine and Lslam " is equally in.slriic 
live. PersecAited by the Christians in Europe, the Jews Found under the 
Arabs almc^st complete religious freedom, and diuing the heyday of 
Jewish philosophy the science of the Arabians was enriched by the 
tribution.^ of their Jcwibli subje^'ts. 'Ehis servt'd tn < nit)itU‘r the ( 'rusadi rs 
still more again.st them, and their capture of Jerusalem in 1099 was 

followed by a massa('re in which the Jews were the chief sufferers. I’he 

• * 

str^ry of tlic Ousades is, indt^ci}, nn laru holy rtading. If tlu- po{)ulnr 
motive was the liberation of the Holy Sf^pulchre, the leaders were loo 
often impelled f)y mere lust of conquest, :md their eventual failure >vas 
due to their incapacity to conceive of any system but feudalism or to 
adopt any principle of rule save military power. But that chapter of 
history is now closed, and wo come to the modern period, which may l>e 
said to have begun with Napoleon. Mr. Sidcl>otham does full justice 
to his wonderful campaign in Syria, and to his extraordinary fertility in 
ideas. Before he had b>rmcd any idea of Ix'f oming master i>f Eramv. 
or any .scherne.s of territorial conquest in Europe, he cr^nceived the 
idea of a great French Empire which would resu.sriate that of 
Alexander; and, true iff the Revolution (kK'trinc of the rights of 
nationalism, he was the first of modern statesmen to profes.s the idea of 
Zionism- But in hi.s methfxls hi.s policy was reminiscent of the Asiatic 
military empires. As the writer says, the Arab feels towards the Jewi.sh 
restoration in Palestine much a« the Anglo-Saxon and Norman elements 
in Emgland would feel to a proposal to restore the Welsh to their ancient 
primacy in Brita^in. VW are the heirs of the ages of militarism. The 
revival of Poland is possible Ix^cause most of its .soil, in spite of all the 
Prussian mca.sures to dispbicc the Poles by German colonists in fik^rman 
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Poland, is still inhabited by Poles. But Palestine is to-day mainly 
Arabian and Muhammadan, and no Zionist scheme which would expro- 
priate a single indigenous proprietor without the fullest compensation in 
kind should be entertained for a moment. The day has gone by for such 
wholesale forced immigrations as displaced the Jews in ancient times and 
the inhabitants of Delhi centuries later. 

Mr. Sidebotham is equally instructive in his chapter ‘‘ East and West 
on the conduct of the war. He says : The enormous armies which we 
were raising [in 1916] intoxicated the War Office with a sense of power. 
Does not a similar danger menace other departments? We find people 
advoc:ating all kinds of experiments on a vast scale and with untried 
fartr;r.s. All politi<'iil pn^gress is exf)c*rimental , t)Ut i-xp^rrirnent slioutd 
be cautious. If a Zionist State failed what would happen? Would the 
Arab have a right of revorsiem in its territory, (ji would it be an asset 
in the hands of a Zionist Committee under International patronage? 
Centuries of persec'ution have made the Jew a trader, a financier, anything 
an<l everything but a cultivator. A section of them — the spiritual heirs 
of the Zealots of old — may U’: aide to administer a colony, but that is a 
very diffciciu tlfing from making colonists. 

'rhe bf)ok is .slightly inde xed, anil has two u.scful maps. 

H. A. R. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 

Man and Machine Powder in War and Reconstruction. By Captain 
J. \V. Petavel, r.e. (retd.), with a J'oreword by Sir Asutosh 
MfK)kerjie, c.s.i. of Calcutta. 1918. Price 2s. 6d.) 

'Fht' iiso.s and riglus of labour in relation to riiarhine power is the 
prc>bleni of the immediate future, and any experionee of it-? m >t 
and equitable lanployment is t(x:> valuable to be lost. In thtse krlures 
Captain Petavel, \\h<» h.e'^ ha<l ex|KTien<'e of an agrienhural I'olonv in 
Essex, puts forward some' tar-rearhing proposals. His text, however, may 
lx* said to Ik‘ the Swiss Lalsuir colony wliit h prcKliK'es the pr ut ip.^l 
ncc'essaries for its own workiT.s and a surplus suifirieni to pay all exp<*nses, 
including cost of good management and interest on c apital. It a*lmits 
soirowfully that it has faih*d to increase in value the lalKHir of tramps 
and vagrants, in spite of the fac t that vagrancy is a penal offence undur 
Swi.ss law ; but Caiptain Petavel thinks the principle could l>e certainly 
made to succeed in the (Mse of lx>ys, whose lalx'jur im reasos in value very 
rapidly in<lced. In other words Captain Petavel advcx'alos .self-support- 
ing industrial education. The l»oy is to lx? caught young and taught a 
handicraft. Then he is to wt^rk for a longer or shorter term, his out-turn 
being appropriated to help repay the cost of his ediK'ation. 

This system of technical training is in vogue in ln<1ia. Let us take a 
concrete instance. A rarpenler’s son *is taught his trade by liis father 
or otliers of his family. His work earns something alfnost from the 
start, and as soon as it is really efficient hi.s wages are thrown into the 
joint family .stock. But regular apprentii.x?ship to a stranger is rare. 
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The essential nexus in the t'ontract is the tie of kinship. How would 
Captain Petavel enforce a youth’s obligation to continue to work for his 
master, the colony, when he had learnt his trade, and his work could 
command well-paid employment outside it? Does he contemplate keep- 
ing an account of his earnings until the cost of his training has been paid 
off? Apparently he docs (sec pp. 17, 18). But this would mean 
apprenticeship for an indefinite term of years, and such a contract would 
be most difficult to enforce.* In the Middle Ages apprenticeship 

flourished in England because the master had groat pt>wcr over his 
apprentice. When an apprentice idled his master doubtless resorted to 
corporal punishment, and if the youth tried to have the l.iw on him the 
magistrate probably uphold his authority. A motlcrn Indian magistrate 
would hardly lx? able to do so. He would have to go into the question 
whether the youth had, in fact, been idle. an<I, finding it not affirmatively 
proved, ('onvict the ma.^ter of as.saiilt. Modem ideas are against tin' 
drastif' enforcement of contracts of pci.suiidl .'-ervico. 

But agrdver objection to making education cconomicnlly seif '-upporfing 

is its narrowing effects. It i.s difficult to peiMi.Klc the Indian ailisan to 
.send his hoy to schwl — even to an industrial .cIkm.iI. 1 le n< eds his labour 
in his shop. His earnings are wanted to lulp the faniilv finances. .So 
the boy grows up ill-educated, his training liiniteil to what his lather can 


teach. Would things be done better in a lolony? By tiyiug to do two 
things at once it would probably do neither well. It miot gi\.‘ it. boys 
a decent education, at lea.st in the three R’.s, and if it laihd on them to 
loam agriculture or a h.andii'raft it wouhl be in ilangiu* id overta.xiii'.? tlu*ir 


strength. ”1 he es.sencc of Captain Felavd’s scheme is (hat piijiil.s should 
do remunerative work — a very <liffVrcnl thing to meidy 1< arinng a eraft. 
P<)ssibly m a very poor and hackw'ard country a kind (d tude industry 
might licV-omhined with elementary U aehing in boy i nlonies. l.lmnhcre 
they could not compete with skilled laixiur, even with th- .,i,l ol machinery. 
When the lecturer speaks of ma.hinety ])iopagalmg ilsdl'. he a ..siiincs 
that It can Ixi worked at a considerable profit. But even it, di.sts find 
It difficult to repl.ace old machinery by new .md up to d.ite di siuns. liveu 
if the pupils were allmved no pw ket -money, hut wane j, aid" in n.scful 
articles, we do not think profits on a .sufficient si .de could be gii.irantis-d. 

CupU-.n Petavel discusses the truth and '• the great ornn ” of .Sm ialism. 
He seems to mean that the .Sor-ialists’ plan i.s {K-rfc i in its theon-tu al con 
ccption. In discu.ssing “ Co oper.alion : its .Strength and Error,” ho 
thinks the co-operators’ plan fK-rfect in its rcasonahlencss. He invites 
Ijoth schools to iiegm by taking one stej)— (,n tlic lines of ih,- .Swiv. experi- 
ment— at a time; but he overlwks the fad that the .'rimin.al law drives 

.soIJiers, into a se f-supporting a.ssociation .struggling to <i>m,H-lc with 

f' organic?*! industries? 'Pht: prohlem he .sets is 

this . When prpductive power was low there was a struggle for the exist- 
ing stock of wealth,^ and .so the social que.stion tor,k the form of a dcnianrl 


Perhaps Captain Petavel contemplates 
education.— Ed., A.R. 


some form of romj>ulsory 
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that all wealth should be taken possession of by the State for the common 
good. But our powers of production have now vastly increased though 
we are only using a fra('tion of them; the wealth in the hands of the rich 
is of little conseciuenre as we could produce fresh wealth on a huge 
scale — and yet we find great and increasing poverty among wage -earners. 
This, says Captain Pctavel, is because demand has lagged far behind 
the power to supply ; but why, he drx^s not explain. The principal 
customer of the producer is the great body of Labour, and if Labour, as 
a whole, is ineffu ient or diminishes its own purchasing power the prodin er 
must suffer. It would be doing India a cruel disservice tc^ U ;v’h its 
jK*oples that there is any royal roa<l to wealth. f ortunately CWiptain 
Petnvel recognizes this in his fourth Lecture, on India's Oj)j>orlunit y. ' ’ 
H is idea is to make all boys, in sclux^ls recognized l>y the b’niversity. aii^l 
young men reading for scieme degrees spend a pait of th«'ir tirn«' in 
p;acti('al training, industrial and agricultural doul>t if thl^v wonl.l 

fccisible in the towns and afivant'^d tracU of Btmgal or any other 
Proviiv'c, but in rural tra<'ts it wouhl be w**!! wtuth a trial. Obviously, 
things l)eing astht*y are, Bralimans and Rajputs A\(>iild not send, thcii ‘-ons 
to schf>oI to Ik.' taught .sucli tiades as tanning or smith's woik ; but the 
lower ('astes wfJiild probably appreciate a scheme cdiK'ation which gave 
their boys an enhanced value in the labour market, and if agriculture were 
taught in such schools o\en higli rasters might be attracted to them. We 
doubt, however, whether many boys ( ouhl l»e protitably kept on in them 
to hclj) repay the co.>t of their training once it was a<(juiied, but if the 
boys' w'ork only <'ontributed a jiart of the (‘ost it wouM so much gaiuLd. 
'fhe lef'turer rightly says the Indian ('Innate is relaxing, and what the 
effc('t of universal compulsory and purely liurarv education on Indian 
physique may be (.me alm<Ast shmidcr.s to think. A town-brc«.l p<.>puiati('n 
i.s always markedly inferior to the riirai, ami this is empliaticallv die «.Mse 
in Indi.i. If the culii\atoi finds that a sedentary tiaining, conC'inid wiili 
a little physical diill c»r not too strenuous games, unfits his progenv ttir 
tlie exacting toil of the fields we may a great reaction aga;n>i 

education as wc cuncoive it, and put the ('hx'k back a ceniury. Ivjv.s ut 
a .sch(»] -going age (’ould jirobably be trained to advantage in W(ll 
managed “ indu.strial colonies,’' especially on farms. Older bi»v> and 
young men could not — at least, generally. But tliere is in liuiia an 
enormous waste of man power during the off-seasons of agricuhurv , and 
C'aplain Pi'tavel might have strengthened his I'a.se if h(^ had indicate^: liuw 
this power could be utilized by employing it in other industrial training 
schfx>ls, open only during such season.s and closed when there is a brisk 
demand for labour in the fields. He is not blind to the shyness of Indian 
eapitalists to invest in struggling industries, a shyness due to the greater 
attractions of usury, or to the folly <if exjH'cting them to speculate in 
novel cx>-opcrative schemes which are exotic in type an<l largely dependent 
for their success on aptitudes which the people have yet tdMc quinc 

Our rocx^ption of Captain Petavel's suggestioni^ may not appear 
enthusiastic, but undue optimism at the outset is often followed by hasty 
abandonment of fruitful ideas Ixvause they fail to succt.'cd at the first 
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experiments. We must be prepared for many initial disappointments, but 
wc think that industrial training could made partially self-supporting 
if judiciously tried in suitable parts of India, with appropriate castes or 
classes of people who are not yet ripe for literary education however 
elementary, and, under intelligent direction, always ready to learn from 
its mistakes and try again/’ fMace it under a department ruled by a 
stereotyped code and ('ondemned to show a satisfac:tory percentage of 
profit on its outlay from the first year of its inception, and it would be 
doomed to failure. I'he ideas put forward call for public-spirited initia- 
tive and ('onsideral)le perseverance and sclf-sacrifi<'e. Given these fac'tors, 
they may be excc'^dingly fruitful. 

H. A. R. 

A Famous Novelist describes her Life. 

A AVriter's Recollec’tions. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (IF. Colh?ts* 
Sovs.) I 2 S, 6d. net. 

Ror<dk:<tion.s written hy so distinguished H Wilier iis Mis. Humphry 
Ward offer .something of the fascination of a self-portrait by an artist, 
ina.siTuicli a.s they rev^eal, more than in a bii>gra[>hy, intimate thoughts 
and refiection.s at the very time they are felt. In this cast* they ca.st an 
interesting light on an author, surveying a life w'hich has made its mark. 
Not the lea.st attractive f hapters of her lxK)k are tbosf.* in whi< h she 
des(Tibes h(‘r early days, the family life at I‘\>x-How, the aborle of her 
grandparent.'^. It is a family of stdiolars and writtTs to whif'li belongs. 
It is true that the reticeme slie o!».scrves witli Tcgard tf> lliem r auscjs the 
reader to regret that we do not hear more, but he would harrlly share the 
opinion of the rcview’cr of 7V/e Times that they remain shadow's. There 
is the Rector Arnold of Rugby, a great .schoolmaster with his f'lever 
daughters and three gifted .son.s. One of thrm, the author’s father, who 
had taken a floublc fii.-^t with ease, instead f>f settling ilown to ih«* f>ld 
humdrum life of f/ivil S(*rvi('c went out, wdlh th.at e nthusiasm so t hara< tei - 
istic of the Oxford men, to New^ Zealand, the land of U*autiful mountain 
and sca,^’ and its tornperale cHm;itc. He was at first atlra* ted l>v the 
new' life and the natives, whom at that time the l.ngli^h hopefl not only 
to govern, but also to civilize and assimilate. To him the fV>ionies 
seemed to offer chanf'os of s^x^ial rcffm.slriictifm whi<'h were la<'king in 
decadent Kurope. 

Here Mrs. Humphry Ward quotes a letter of Haron Ibm.^en, th*- then 
Prussian Amha.ssador to Knglanfl and Arnold of Rugby's faithful friend, 
w'^hich is certainly not without interest in our flays : Pray, mv d<*ar vf*ung 
friend, do not reject the voif'e of a man f>f nearly sixty years of age, w1k> 
has made his way through life under great diffiraillies, who was your 
father's dear friend, who feels deeply attachcjl to all who lx?nr the 
honoured anrl blesscfl name of Arnold, who in particular had your father's 
promise that he*would allow me to offer tf-> yfjii .sfimetliing f>f that friend - 
ship he had l:>estowe(:^ on Henry [his own son ). Do mjt reject the warning 
voice of that man if he entreats you solemnly not to take a precipitate 
step. Give youro^lf time. Try a change of scene, (jo for a montli or two 
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to France or Germany.'’ Dean Stanley, another great friend of the 
family, thinking that Tom Arnold, with his capacities, would not fail 
to make his way in England rather than on a New Zealand farm, also 
advised him to remain ; but the young must make their own experience 
and take their own way, as the daughter very wisely says of her late father. 
The inevitable happened : After a few but quite futile attempts to clear 
liis land with the casual labour he could secure, the young (‘olonist fell 
back on the education he had held so cheap when lie decirk-i] to b'.ave it 
all Ixjhind him. He is next desc'rilied a.s acce pting a post offered to him 
l)y the Governor of Van Diemen's Land, with the task of organizing 
primary cdiu'alion then*. He accepte<l, and within a few^ months (in 
1850) became engaged to be married. His father'.*, tame preceded him 
and he was waimly weh'omed. 'i'hi.^ post might have led to great tilings, 
bill it w'as then that the amazing thing happencil. In ‘^pite of the «lis- 
appoiiUmciit he. prepan^d for liis young wife, w'ho had heen brought up 
fn the rroteslant Scrijitural alniosphcie, who had Inren drawn uj the 
younger d'orn Arnold as tiie .son of his lather, he surremlered to Cardinal 
Newman'.s influeive, the very influence so much reproved by ArnoI<i (jf 
Rugby, his father, when, in 1851, he was rer:eive<l into the C'hurch of 
R<.>me. Ht'. liad to give up hi.s 'rasrnanian appointment, for the feeling in 
the i'olony was strongly anti-catholic. This brought the family home to 
Fox How, where the inmates opened a secon<l home for them. 

VVe liave dwelt at some length on the incidents which shaped the life of 
a man, who was to become the father of so fannais an auiiavv, in order 
to show Iiow^ heredity works in a family and leads to similar re.^ults m the 
formation of (haiacicr.s. Religion, which v» often in our clays lea\es 
some of us so absolutely uiu'oncerned, played a great part in the Ariiol.i 
faiiiily, and coilainly al*^) with the authe*>r of RoFeit Klsmere *' Anoilu r 
intcic.sting iigurc de.seiibed most >ympathetically by the ,,autiior is 
Dr. AriioUl's third son, William Delafu ld .\rnolib the subjeei of Matthew* 
AinohFs two memorial poems, “ Soiiih<*rn Niglu ” and Stanzas from 
Garnac',’’ He has, as Mrs. Humphry W aol points out, many individiual 
claims to recognition. He was tlic author of the nenel “ C>akUeld, in 
which iluj life ol a ytumg ohicer fresh from the surroundings e)f Rugi)y 
and Oxford is (Jescrilvd amid tlu* temptations of the Indian climate an«l 
life, a note! full e)f iiUeiest foi the student of Anglo-Indian life mk li a^ 
it w^as before, the Mutiny. Sir John Lawrenee, whi> was known to he 
a great judge of men, se>on discovered him, and endowed the .Mlitdar- 
soldier wdth the directorship of Public Instruction in the Punjab, a I'Jost 
which he filled so well that even during the time of terror, the Mutiny, 
education in Punjab tva-s never interruj^ted. Here it is interesting to tuMc 
that this educaiional work was sub.sequontly carried on in the sixties aiitl 
seventies by Dr. G. W. Leitner, the former editor of this Review. Like his 
pred<‘eessor, this famous Orit^ntalist «lied a premature death both fell 
vietims to the Indian elirnato and to overwork. Hut before I)i. l.eiinei 
had retired, on account of ill-hcdlth, he brought the Phniab I nnoisity 
College into life. The corre.spondencc l)et\vecn thesctthreo gifted bi«»iliers, 
V^'illy, 'Pom, and Matthew -''mold, the poet of wdtoin Mrs. Humphiy 
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Ward gives us occasional glimpses, is most interesting. Who does 
not know and love Matthew Arnold, whose delightful Oxford poems 
“ Thyrsis ” and the “Gipsy Scholar,” to name only two out of many, 
will always identify him with that unique University town. It was no 
doubt greatly due to his poularity that Mrs. Humphry Ward, when 
only a girl of seventeen, seems to have Ixjen a persona grata among 
the learned dons an<l professors at Oxford. VV'e owe much to our surrounil- 
ings and the atmosphere in which we live. Long before she was twenty 
the Bodleian Library seemed to have been the chief playground of the 
studious girl. There was no Newnham College yet, no Girton or 
Lady Margaret's, to prepare her for the task on which she had set her 
heart. But she was generou.sly helped by men like Jowett, Francis, Patti- 
son, Pater, Richard Greek the historian, in her historical and her Spanish 
studies at the Bodleian. Nevertheless .she had to struggle hard and .strike 
out her own path, and she found it at last when she sat down to wiite 
“ Robert Elsmere ” long after her marriage, grown into a mature «oin.in. 
and no doubt helped and encouraged by a husband who lliinsclf po.s.scs.scd 
no mean literary accomplishments. The fame that .\lis. Humpliry Waid 
at'tjuired with this novel was phenomenal. It gave her the passport to 
the novels that succeeded it, and made her tlu- centre of a so«'ial elite 
with men like (iladstonc, Lord ilorley, William Foister, her brotherdn- 
law Mr. Pater, the intimate friend of her Oxforil d.iys, Sir Alficd Lyall, 
Renan, Henry James, and many other interesting men ami women. 

In eom-lusion, we mu.st still point out that Mr.s. Humjrhiy Waid plaved 
a large part in the foundation of Toynls'e Hall, and th.ose l.niversity 
Settlements in Tvast I.ondon, the avowc'd aim of which was to bo'ak down 
the barriers that separated ric'h from poor, Rnd Irorn West Kml. 

Then, again, she has live<l to see the fir-t scxial studies an -1 efforts of 
her Oxford^ days grow into the Passmore i.dwards Seitlem-nl. now a 
flourishing entcrpri.se, to which she largely eonlributefl through her 
influential friends. 

When we survey her life we must confers that only few. very few, 
can look back on a life .so extraordinarily successful as can the author of 

Robert Lismere. \ et there is one anomaly in her otherwise so 
brilliant path, .an incongruity which will for ever remain lo the free- 
thinking woman of to-day a profound mystery, and it is that she .set 
herself so uncompromisingly against women’s elerioral riglits — in this 
alone she has been unsinxessful, for the wcMnen of l-.ngland did obtain the 
vote after all. 

- L. M. R. 

Beasts and Men. Folk-talcs fY)llectcd in b'landers and illustrated by 
Jean de Bosschfere. Quarto, xii. -g 180 pp., with 12 coloured plates 
and 100 cuts. (London : Heinemann.) 12.S. 6d. net. 

I forget who wa.s the Frenchman ‘who disclaiming the al<y>fncss from 
fairy tales associa.ted with his exalted position wrote : “ Ft si Peau d’Ane 
m’dtait c-ontd, j’y prendrais un plaisir extreme,” but the line remains an«l 
I was put in mind of it when I glant^d through this book. A glance, like 
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little learning, is a dangerous thing : it leads to perusal ; and vrhat is 
perhaps worse it led in that case to continuous perusal, leaving other things 
to slide. “ A demain les affaires serieuses is no new retort on the part 
of a man whose fancy is captivated. 

Mr. de Bosschere is a wizard ; his drawings compel as much as they attract. 
If you have been following the art critic of one of the Leading Dailies 
(name not to be found in our adverti.sement pages), you will seek to trace 
in them the influence of a lio.st of previous draught.smen, from tlie time of 
blo(*k books to the present day ; but if it is there, it mu.st l>e .subconsciously. 
His art is liis’n, as they say in Cornwall, his animals arc rlroil, his homo 
sapiens amusingly grot(\s(|iJe ; both show a perfect mastery of the orieinals 
in everyday life, which wouhl make a Bosschfere edition of La Fontaine’s 
Fables a treasure for young and f)l<l alike. In his ('olour illustrations 
y(Hi may dis<-over Persian infliu^nec here, Chine.->e there, eithei evident or 
sub<lucd, and the i)lay of c<d<>iirs is, likewise, now like a rich embroidery 
from (‘athay as in ‘‘ Jan and JaiincUc/' HOW like an Iranian bfy}k cover 
as In the str)ry of tht‘ *' Bear's Stumpy d'ail,” or like an Indian fresco 
painting, or a mediaeval illumination. 'J'he twenty-four takes are cli.^rin- 
ingly told, srnne an' oM as f lander^ itself, but the langauge is modiern 
and easy going. It i.s hard to know what to jiraise rno.st of the drawings 
or the lakes. Such a book is a joy, and we trust the lierald of others from 
the same hand. tt t t 


FAR j:ast 

An Introduction to the History of b'HiNKsr Pktoriae Art. Hy 
Professor HerU^rt A. Crile.s, m.a., i.e d. Scrond enlarged edition, 
viii, 4 n,p. 21S, and 2 [jp. w ith 2^^ iilu.Ntration'*. (<^)narifch. 1018 » 
It is now' well over twelve years sinc<* on a visit to Palis I'touiid my 
friend Deshaye.s at the Mus(V (liiimet working hard at reading the nrst 
edition of this bcxik, and hr wek'omed niy (timing as a ready sulestiiiito 
fur a (lictu/iiary. This intro<lu(Tn>n to the h<K.>k, w Iiich he eiuinisia‘'tically 
de.seribed as now this is what we a/I want/’ kal me to read it twice, ami 
the ])leasiire at reading it now in its revised form will no doubt be experi- 
oneed jii.st as keenly by other readers. Twelve years ago there was no b(x>k 
on ('hiaesc painting; articles by Pakologue, Bushell, Anderson, etc., had 
s('ral<'hed the surface, and the Kokkwa’' had given ii.s some insight into 
the masterpieces held in Japanese collections. Init the Kokkwa was to 
most people a sealed book. Some of us had a nodiliiig acquaintance w ith 
other Japano.se pubHcation.s of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with the short-lived ** Bijitsu gwa.shi.’j and with Chine.se works such as the 
Kini Tzu yuan luia chuen,'* dealing chk'fly wdth tet'hniquo, and with the 
eataloguedikc pages of the Pieh wen chai shii hwa pu.” From all 
this it was a relief to turn to a U“K^k in English, informative and free from 
the dry-as»dustness so common in others, to And in its ..pages Chinese 
opinions of Chinese painters, and .some of the legends which had lu'come 
in course of time attached to the names of great men— in brief, to get the 
Chinese point of view instead of the European-made opinions of European 
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writers using Western standards of comparison and of criticism. Further- 
more the work provided a list of Chinese painters with Chinese characters, 
larger than that of Anderson, whose books, by the way (lx>th the Japanese 
pictorial art and the British Museum catalogue), were out of print and 
woefully expensive. 

The qualities which ensured a rapid sale to Professor Cjilcs’ l)Ook are 
pec'iiliar to it ; they are not to I>e found in Mirth's “ Scrapbook nor in 
Taki's Essay.s," nor in the specailativc pages of Fonollosa's “ Ep<x'hs," 
the first edition of which was a disapj)ninting affair. Professor (oles 
undertook his modestly describctl Introduction" apparently from a puridy 
biographical standpoint ; but tlic Chinese material which he utilized affords 
us also informati(*n sometimes highly toc'hnical, and sometimes remou* from 
painting proper. We find one painter that rubbed the flesh tints of his 
figures with a hone ; information on fans ; sidelights on etiquette ; a curious 
story of pictures floating on water whU'h seems to indi(‘ate a knowledge 
of the properties of gum tragacanth ; statistics which shouhl <'aiise the 
eager collector to pause and reflect upon the remote chances of genuine obi 
masters coming his way. A story of a lady's portrait on a ^lass s(Tconi 
which caused a courtier to think that the lady was ^landing before him 
in the flesh must have l>ecn of natural size, hence we art; led to in(]uire 
into the ability of the Chinese worker of any period to mak<‘ larg*' shei ts 
of glass, an inquiry which it might be inU'rcsting as well difficult to 
pursue. In the same way we hear of a rire-rra<'kcr in a picture of the 
Southern 'KMng period, and we are set to seek the real date of the invcntirn) 
of gunpowder. It will be sei*n from these few allusions that the f)rK>k 


contains much that is .suggestive outside the pictorial art T hus Proft\ssf>r 
Giles gives u.s information, nf)t only on the date, lift\ aeliievemtaUs of the 
chief painters, but al.so some c'lue to the taste and custonis of the period. 
At all times; he is strictly informative ; in f^ne chapter only d<¥*s he intro- 
Juce controversial matter, and that in defence of his interpretation of the, 
design on an ink cake about which niucli has been writt<*n. It will be 


remembered that Profcs.sor Giles saw in the throe figures rm that ink <*ake 
a .seventh-century picture of Christ with two Manichean pri(*sts ; his interpre- 
tation has been hotly disputed by others, and the ontrnvcrsy ran be 
followed in his "Adversaria Sinira," in the " Tb>ung Pao ” anrl else- 
where. Had we before us a photograph of the actual ink cake instead 
of an indifferent wcxxlcut from a skeu h, it would be ea..ior to come t.> a 
conclusion, but to discuss th<' matter on an insufficiently acf'uratc repnxluc- 
tion of the original nwdellmg seems to mo a fruitless quest. Some critics 
have seen in that print earring.s which a magnifying glas.s (Ux‘s not reveal ; 
yet it appears to have l)een iinnoiicc<l that the Buddha ( dirist figure has 
no "third-eye" on the forehead, whe^reas all figures of Burldha\j.siialiy 
possess that attribue, though it is sometimes ab.scnt in the Buddha <h\s('cnd- 
ing from the mountain ; was it a mere dot which IxM'ame so worn as not to 
print, and which the printer thought so immaterial a.s not to peg a new 
one in the bl(x:k? 1 saw and published some year.s ago a Japane.se carv- 
ing, a .so-called Netsuke^ from the Behrens collection represimting the 
Buddha, in the same attitude but with the left breast bare to the waist, 
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and in which European influence was manifest in the long straight hair 
dropping on the shoulciers ; in that case the face was perfectly hairless — 
not a trace of beard — but the eye of wisdom shone in the forehead. The 
figure which passes for Lao 'I'zu undoubtedly holds a rolled Uxik in the 
right hand, but there is a curious anatomical jx^culiarity to be notu-ed. 
If the arm is developed from the shoulder downwards, it will reaclj within 
a hunddength of tlie k'<it ; rather a long “ dragrin bom* *’ even for 
Lao Tzu, yet there does not aj)pear enough fore shortening to af count 
for the kneeling attitude proposed by Professor (iiles. I U^ok the 
group at first for an unusual arrangement of the (oinmon trinity, in 
wliieh usually Sakya is in the rentre with Lao Tzu and C.’onfiK ius at his 
sides If fresh light couhl be thrown on the siibje('t it would le gi ati Ty- 
ing ; and without taking sides, if Professor Giles’ opinion as tf> the 
subject was vindieateil — question of date left apart even — 1 woiihl not 
be ovorsurpris<*d, for do vv«^ not find in the l^?ih lao shin set n l‘ung kicn,” 
a book of Rishi and Sages published in the sevintecnth century, a 
picture of Jesus in Judea (page 49), in \vhi<‘h Jesus lay.^ the left luind 
on the head of a child, and is figured with long hair, a long curly beard, 
and a hair hindci or circlet identical with that seen in the picture liom 
“ San ts'ai t*u hui ” reproduced in Adversaria Sinica’’? Pesidees, on 
folio 59, Maria West river-little (}irl ” is, in fact, a picture of the 
Annunciation. On page Professor Giles discusses the ‘'Three 

Laughers,” 1 don’t know wliy Anderson’s pii'ture shuuld l)e ciidenily 
that mentioned by Su tung P‘o; in the British Museum c atalogue it is 
referred to as l>eing from the f ranks collection ; the subject is commonly 
found in Japanese painting — we can trace it in lH>jks, for instanci.*, in 
” Ehon Hokan,” by Masegawa Toun (1688), vol. li. The ” San Sho ” 
“ I’hroe raiughcvs ”) are shown without any boy attendant. ilui 
Yuan is shaven like a fhiildhist prie^t, and the names arc given in the 
text. In the ‘^Wakan Meigwa Yen,” vol. iv., the pictiiro of the same 
subjec t by K.o hogen Moionolni shows the three ]>orsc>nagON beard«*d ; the 
background differs by tlu» inin»diic'tion of a waterfall, and tlu* nainc.s are 
given on the jilato. In a swoid guard by Ichinomiya Xagatsune, the 
first design (Lhon Hokaii) is follo\\i*d, and there is no attendant. 

But my spaev is limited, and 1 feel 1 must l>cfore closing say a few 
words respecting the illustrations. None w'cre really needed ; they were 
the weak point of the book in its first edition, and Mr. Binyon’s sehetion 
could not said to l.»e felicitous or his commentaries helpful. To de.M ril e 
a botanical freak or a hi>rticiiliuial masterpiciv of grafting (page 
as a charming specimen of landscape gws beyoml all possible p^k'IumI 
iK'ence. A de.siTijition of that sort is like a soap bubble, full of ('v>lour 
but vaciKHis, ami it is a pity that after twelve years of liirihei t\>nta<i 
with bastern art Mr. iiinyon .should have loft it in print. .Moioover, it 
would have policy to replace some of tlx' old bloi ks by u pr.xlui tions 
from pictures of unquestionable authenticity; there are ‘]«in<lie.i.s a\ ail- 
able in the pages of the “ Kokkwa ” .and in the *• Shimbi Slu>in • j>ub!ica- 
tions. Ihe ugly brute which passes for a tiger by Mu ch i <au.se<l many 
a Japanese connoisseur to double with laughter in 191c; there are many 
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better to choose from. There are also alternatives to copies of Chao 
Meng Fu, to “unknown artists/' to “doubtful Lin Liangs/' and to 
“ part of a roll the subject of which is not yet identified, the painter un- 
known/'^ yet coniidently attributed to the T'ang dynasty by Mr. Binyon, 
whose authority in these matters is perhaps not so great as it is well adver- 
tised. However, the pictures are just a trinuning, like cheap lace on a 
brocade dross, wdth a few gems stitclied on like the Ku Kai Chi, Prince 
Huan ych, and, be it said in justice, most of the additions. The text 
and the iiutex of Chinese names, extended to 475 entries, are all that 
matter, ami for that, all students, and the ever-growing crow'd of collectors, 
owe to Pn>fes>or Giles very full and sincere thanks.* 

H L, JOLY. 


INDIA 


THE 1 UTL RE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA I 
(/Reviewed by K. M. Panniicar.; 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in a re<‘cnt lecture on Im]K‘rial A«lmini.stration, 
remarked, with a suggestion of reproach, that it any c^^mstrueiive think- 
ing has be<m taking place in India it has not fK‘en in the direction of 
politics. Whatev^cr may have been the condition a few years ago, it is 
undeniable tJiat the statement has iK'comc increasingly untrue of late. 
No tendency has been more clear, no lino (3f flevolopmont so unmistak- 
able in recent years as the growth of politi<'al cons<‘i(>ii'*'ne'vs and, coum'- 
quently, of political thinking in India. The time we may now .say has 
definitely gone by when Indian political thinking stopped with vii/Unt 
denunciation of some partic ular asj)crt.s of the ^'OTn{)l(‘x rm f'hanisin of the 
British Government in India, and never went beyond tlu'oreti^ al argu- 
ments in filVour of the separation of judicial and executive function.s. 
Indian political thought now attfmipt.s to grai>ple with ihr v. ho!#* pnibh m 
of the dominion of itritain in Indla—a jurjlilcrn l.^ wiidering in its (^om 
plexity and amazing in its magnitude. Of this new pha.se of Indian 
political tlionght Mi. \ \a^a Kao’s l^ook is at ones* a rc<nli and an examjile. 

The Ik, ok is in many uays a remaikable one. It is nr^t by any nie.uis 
a reasoned jilea for a partic ular « on->titntion, nor di>-s it pri>f(\s.> to U- 
an exposition of tfit- tendencit^^ of Indian CVmstitiilional development. What 
Mr. \ ya.sa Ran has .^um # ^sfully alUaupted to do in ihi.s book is, “ to take 
up the mechani.sm of government as it is, and bring out its inherent 
potentialities, leaving it at the same time respon.sivo to necessary c'hangcs 
in the near future.'' I'or thi.s purpf>se he starts with the undenial>k; 
proposition “that the British fiovcrnnvmt in India has acquired, in spite 
of mistakes of jKilicy and impulse, a certain chartu'ter as British Indian 
rule." Ihe task to which, in the opinion of Mr. Vyasa Rao, thinking 

* Since the above went to the printers I have Uen notifi«.d that tiu! 
unconvincing I ;u)g picture should be attributed to ('hiu Ying, and that 
conversely p ate ojifK^ite p. 185 .should tje de.srril^crl as T‘ang 

t The future Government of India," by M. K. Rao. Maanillan. 
1910. xas. net. 
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Indians must set themselves is to make British rule conform to national 
ideals and requirements in those respects in which it has remained a foreign 
rule. If we may Ixj permitted to express it in a different way, Mr. Vyasa 
Rao's purpose in this hook has l)een to devise constitutional machinery 
for the purpose of rendering the Government of India the political exjjres- 
sion of an organized Indian community instead of a foreign governing 
agency, which it Vias Ix'en until now, in spile of its British-Indian 
character. 

The whole l)Ook is animated by this single aim, viz., the graflual 
nationalization of the Ciovernnient of India. d he author r< ihat 

\\oiild involve fnisif' alteration.'^ in the of g^>vernment [>uilt upthrougli 

generations of tireless toil. H.s also i)err:eive.s that it would l>e im^jobsilde 
to j)r(j('eed any distance towards the realization of this goal without an 
agreement on the general principles of reform. He therefore po^tulatc^ 
four propr^^.itions, to whirh general agreeniCIlt IS prCSliniHi. 

f'lrst, that any progressive realization of Indian sell -government must 
he preceded hy tht* grant of complete autonomy for the provinces in matters 
falling within their competency. Provincial autonomy is a favr unite 
theme of ('ivil Servants in th<' Secretariats of i)ie l.cx'al Governmeni’-. and 
hy tliat term they liave, so far, meant c»n]y the relaxation of the ccaitrol 
now exercised l)y the Central G<»verniTient without substituting any popular 
authority h>r it. Moreover, as long as the (Tovernment of India remains 
strictly answerable to, and works directly under the orders of, the Secre- 
tary ot State, provincial autonomy is hountl to l*e unreal iind ineffective. 

I'lnis, in reality, Mr. \’yasa RaoV secon<i pro]>osal. that the r<d.ition> 
betwc'cn the Secretary ot State and the (iovernment of India ought 10 l)e 
aUere<i, is a necessary precedent of any real measure provincial 
autoMomy. Mr. Vv.isa Rao makes a strong and. it seems to us, an un 
answerable ca.se for tlic ifnmedi,ite <mergen<'e of the (Government of India 
from the tutelage of the Secretary of State. “ 'I'he constitution of the 
supreme (Government of In. ha,’’ he ^ay^, “ has grown as all siahk- and 
progre.ssive <'onstituti<in.s grow : but it has reached a stage in its growth 
when its imlividuality ha.s i(j be recognized an«l its authority in relation 
to the Secretary of State for India clearly marked out.'' Autonomy for 
the (ioverninont of India i.s not an administrative exigency. It is mote 
largely a question of constitutional status. The complete helplessness of 
the (Government of India a.s it is now cian.stituled the autht>r illusiiait" 
from tlie inchcape Conference of 191Z, and draws the comhision that 
** in view of the SetTetary of State the powers of tlx' Governor-CGcneral 
arc so limitec] that it cannot he trusted to deal with the railway companies, 
whose share in the outlay is only xS millions sterling out of a capital 
of 264 millions." 'rhis, of course, is strictly in accordance with ihc 
principle wliich tx>th the Dnk(‘ of Argyle and the Marquis of Salisbury laui 
down, that tlx?: Government of’ Indians only the local agent to varry out 
the edu'ts of the (Grand Mogul at Whitehall. As \Mv 1011 this 
dtvtrine found a redoubtable exj>onent in the pers<>n of l.ord Morlcy, 
who insisted on the essential sul)ordination of the CGovernment of India 
in all matters to the Secretary of State. So far our author is on solid 
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ground. But when he tries to see a unified trinity in the person of 
the Governor- General, we must confess that his subtlety is getting the 
better of his political acumen. How far the Governor-General is a per- 
sonal representative of the King is an arguable proposition ; but it is 
hardly conceivable how the King could have a personal representative in 
the Governor-General who, in the words of Lord Morley to Lord Minto, 
could '' no more communicate with the King than Godlcy.’'* Also, it is 
not quite evident how the Viceroy is a trustee administering a country 
which docs not govern itself."’ If the conception of trusteeship is 
admissible in relation to Indian politics at all, it is most certainly the 
British Parliament, and therefore, its executive officer, the Secretary of 
State, who is in that position. To say that the Viceroy has a special 
trust which is incompatible with, if not actually hostile to, his duties as 
the agent of the Secretary of State, is to commit a constitutional mi.stakc. 

J am .afraid Mr. Vyasa Rao is inclined to read more into the term 
“Viceroy “ than what ('onstitiitional history would warrant. This, how- 
ever, does not detract from the force of his main contention, that the 

interposition of a constitutional factor between the authority of the 
Governor- General in Council and the absolutism of the Secretary of State 
has become es.sential.” In the place of the present subordination of the 
one to the other, there must develop an independence of action for the 
Government of India, subject to the responsibilities of an Imperial 
partnership, which the Secretary of State for India as the representative 
of Parliament will continue to symbolize. 

Though the arguments in favour of a greater autonomy for the Govern- 
ment of India are ah.soliitely unanswerable, it must still kept in mind 
that the conditions which necessitate the complete and entire subordina- 
tion of the ‘‘Local Government’" to the Secretary of- State are !)y no 
means obsolete, and are still of considerable validity. F.specially is it 
to be noted that the chief argument in favour of Whitehall control is that 
otherwi.se the C.overnment of India will l>c an unmitigated absoliiti.sm, 
responsible neither to the people of India nor to the people of Great 
Britain. 

Therefore, the next main proposition of Mr. Vynsa Rao, that the 
Government of India shouhl Ix' subject to popular control progrc.ssive 
as Whitehall authority is relaxed, follows more or less from his previou.s 
one, and will be generally accepted. A recognition of this fundamental 
fact, that the control of Parliament exercised through the Secretary of 
State can only be relaxed at the same pace as a full parliamentary system 
is developed in India lies at the base of our constitutional thought. Thi.s, 
is the crucial point of Indian politics. AVe have the testimony 
of so high an authority as Sir Guy P"]eetwo<xl Wil.son (who, it may interest 
Mr. Vyasa Rao to know, gave the testimony which he quotes, not in a 
speech, but in his evidence Iiefoie the Royal Commission on Indian 
Finance and Currency, 1913) that the Minto- Morley reform of the Legis- 
lative whatever the expressed intention of its authors may have 

* Sir Arthur Godley, Permanent Under Secretary. 
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been^ has developed in the country a greater sense of responsibility, and 
perhaps laid the foundation for the development of representative institu- 
tions. In the gradual development of the principles of representation 
then introduced, and the full acceptance of the consequences therein 
involved, lies the path of Indian constitutional growth. 

The fourth main proposition of Mr. Vyasa Rao is the gradual Indianiza- 
tion of the public services, which is to be done by orgiuiizing an Indian 
Executive, to which the functions of the Indian Civil Services will slowly 
be transferred. 

In all these*, and many other matters, Mr. Vyasa Rao'.s position is 
unexceptionable. But the methods by which he proposes to secnire greater 
independence for the Government of India, an<j to associate the Legisla- 
tive Councils in the work of the administration in an increasing degree, 
are not only witliout precedent in constitutional history, but, in our 
Opinion, entirely impracti<’ablo and highly dangcrou.s. One of his sugges- 
tions is that a resolution passed by a special majority of the non-officidl 
memlxTS of the Legislative Council should cither be given effect to by the 
Government of India or be placed before the Secretary of State for special 
consideration. Tliis certainly is a more modest proposal than the provi- 
sion in the Congress League Scheme, which would make a resolution thric'e 
passed by the Legislative Council binding on the Government of India. 
But, with <liic deference both to the framers of the Cungress League 
scheme and to Mr. Vya^^a Rao, it is hardly conceivable how any Govern- 
ment can 1)0 asked to put into force propositions which they had publicly 
oppo.'^cd in Coum'il, against which all their ingenuity, ability and condition 
iia*l been mar.shalled and whic h their cxperienc<* had rejerled as inipoliti*' 
and their g(xxl sense as unwise. I.t is also inconceivable how any Secre- 

lary of State working in close ro operation with the Governor-General in 

• • 

Council and depending for his judgment on the advice given by those who 
have eithci worked un»!er him i>r the (Government eff India, or generally hohl 
the .same point of view, could in such cases turn down his own agent and 
support the resolution of the non-official majority. What this provision 
would entail i.s friction, not so much between the (government of India 
and their Legislative Council as between non-official opinion in India and 
the Secretary of State. 

His proposals for securing what the Montagu-Chelmsford Report calls 
the affirmative powers of legislation is hardly more practicable. He 
suggests that, if any measure rejected by a special majority in the Legisla- 
tive Council is considered as necessary by the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General it may be given the effect of law under the name of .an 
Ordinance of the Secretary of State. To promulgate any particular 
naeasure as an ordinance after a .special majority of non-official members 
has thrown it out in the 1 legislative Coimcil would, indeed, be the height 
of {)oHtif;al folly ; for siK'h n priKXxlurc would I>e interf>rerc!l as notliing 
but a challenge to the public opinion of the omntry emphatii any expressed 
in the Legislative Council. The efficacy of all suoh overriding provisions 
depends upon their very rare use, and in the fare of what Mr. Vy.\.';a Rao 
calls a state of incompatibility, if not of silent antagonism, Ix'tween the 
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non-official and Government opinion, it is, indeed, too much to hope that 
any exercise of the kind of powers suggested would not be accompanied 
by violent accusations of sacrificing Indian interests to English capitalism, 
of flouting the expressed public opinion of the c'ountry, andol rendering the 
whole of the reform scheme a sham and a mockery. 

It is unnecessary to prolong this review by noticing in detail all 
Mr. Vyasa Rao's proposals. We shall not follow him through his lengthy 
discussion on A Retrospect and Prospect, which contains a fine and 
scholarly summary of the Rritish policy in Imlia during the last 150 years. 
We agree with him in his main conclusions, though it would only he fair 
to say that they would have carried greater weight if he had been less 
disposed to the use of violent superlatives. 

On the whole, we thoroughly lecommmend Mr. \ yasa Kao .s Ixjok as a 
thoughtful and independent contribution to the study of Indian conditions. 
The ordinary English politician, a('('U‘>tome(l as he i‘' to hear the Anglo 
Indian apologies and the Nationalist denunciation of the British Rule, 
will find in this book a refreshing originality of thought. Burdened, it 
may be, with a ponderous and not altogelh(‘r pleasant .stvle writing, 
yet, as it stands, Mr. Vyasa Rao^s proilia tion is iini'jue in that <‘xtre!n<dy 
small list of books by Indians on the politics of tbt ir own country. We 
recommend him to everyone who is interested in present-day India and 
her manifold problems. 


ORIENTALIA. 

Annuat. Report for 1915-16 ok the ARC H/icm.ooTCAL Survey of India 
(R. 18) ; A Guide to Sanchi (R. 2.8) ; A (iuroF-. io 'I'axila (R. 3). 
By Sir John Marshall, r.T.E., etc. \A// published Jfy the Superiu- 
tcndetit*of (joverumeut Printings Calcutta,) 

In the bibliographi<\ij notices of last yc tr we adverted to the forthcoming 
publication of an exhaustive nionograpli ori .Sanchi by Sir jolin Marshall, 
w'ith the collaboration of M<’ssr.s. bou* her anrl Senarl. Pending its pul>li- 
ration, the director of the survey has ])rep;ired [or the use of travellers a 
handy guide loSant'hi (156 pp., 15 wlfa h summarizes the informa 

tion published in previous rej>orts, anrl gives in a handy, c'ompendious 
form a vast amount of information, .^^p|)lt rnented !)y (T>piou.s referenr'es 
to other publications. 

The companion v'olurne cm ] axila (120 pp.) got up in precisely the same 
style, is illustrated with 29 plates or ]:)lan.s, incinriing numerous r rfins and 
example.^ of statuary in rather fragmentary condition. 'This volume coO' 
tains a glossary, but lx>th the guides c'oiild do with indices. 

Taxila is the subject of the ( hief paper in the 1915 Report. Amongst 
the miscellaneous ohjects rc<v)vcred in the excavations, a pottery mfxlel 
of the floor of a house with stairs arwl a woman scaterl is of interc.sl for 
comparison with Han pottf:ries from (Jhina. There i.s also an important 
series of heads and BiyJdha image.s, .some of which are reproduced in the 
Guide. The photogravures of coins are technically ft(.)mewhat dis- 
appointing. 
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An interesting paper deals with the monolithic temples of Masrur, and 
illustrates them fully. The other articles are : “ Pre-Muhammadan Monu- 
ments of Kashmir''; ‘‘ The Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism" (by 
Duroiselle), with good reproductions of frescoes; “ The Sculptured Pillar 
on the Indrakila Hill at Bezwada " ; The Site of Padmavati," and a 
description of inscrilx*d swords in the Delhi Museum of Archa;ology. 

These three volumes are well produced in pre-war style. 

The Astronomical Observatories of Jai Singh. By G. R. Kaye, 
F.R.A.s. Archaeological Survey of India, vol. xl. Pp. viii-f 151. 
With portrait, 26 plates in photogravure and line, and a map. 
(Calcutta : Superintendent of Government Printing.) 23s. net. 

Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II. of Jaipur (1686-1743) earned for himself 
a politician's reputation. Jaipur, built by him, and four other cities in 
Hindu.stan lx?ar witness to his interest in science, as in the five he built 
astronomical observatories, t>esides which he caused Ptolemy great 
treatise the "Al Majisti to \)e translated under the name Samrat 
Sidhanta," and he collected an astronomical library, unfortunately dis- 
persed since his death. He had the works of La Hire and Flamsteed, and 
logarithmic tables of English origin, European maps, etc., and he availed 
himself of the help of French Jesuits from Chandernagore. 

Mr, Kaye gives reproductions of some of his owm manuscripts and star 
catalogues comi)iled under his direction. Jai Singh had at his disposal 
astrolabes and graduated brass circles from a few inches up to 17*5 feet 
in diameter ; but, instead of attempting to improve upon them, he dis- 
carded them for huge masonry ‘‘instruments" of a size commensurate 
with his great wealth and power, but less accurate than portable metal 
instruments. They are of ten types : dials, meridian circles, zodiac dials, 
sextant, etc., and they are found up to 90 feet in height at DeUii, Jaipur, 
Ujjain, Benarfes, and Mathura ; and he showed considerable ingenuity in 
d<‘signing these huge apparatus, probably a.s improvements upon smaller 
ones built by the Arabs and Persians. 

The l)Ook is beautifully illustrated, and contains 50 pages of tables, 
a t'hronology of astronomical events, a bibliography, and an exhaustive 
index. Readers interested in the story of Hindu astronomy will doubt 
less refer further to the same author’s w’ork in the Open Court Series. 

J 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report. By Colonel C. E. Yate, cm.e.. 
C.M.G., D.L., M.P. (in the Nineteenth Century for November). 

Colonel Yate points out very forcibly what a very minute fraction of 
the real people of Imlia are qualified 40 express an opinion on the merits 
of the somewhat intricate provisions of this Report. He is " all in favour 
of the gradual development of self-government " in India, but objects 
to its being “ forced upon its inhabitants prematurely l>efore we know 
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what they really wish for/’ It is not at all certain, as Sir Guilford 
Molesworth pointed out the other day, that a democ racy is the l>cst of all 
Governments for people in every stage of development, however wxdl 
suited it may l>c to a highly developed ('ountry like America or even 
France; and it has taken France more than a luimlred years to establish 
a republic on anything like a stable basis. 

Incidentally, Colonel Vate demolishes again the long exploded, ('on^ 
tiniially repeated fable of bmglish rule in India having lasted 150 years 
where ho pfunts out that the ‘'treaties of 1818 first enabled the British 
Government to cstablisli law and order in India/’ and that was in only a 
romparativi'ly small part of (^ur modern India. 

He agrees with many other experienced authorities in thinking that 
the Report goes Ix^yond tlie limits !ai*l ilnwn by its Parliamentary autboiity 
of August 20, JQr7 : “ lnstt\ul of commencing with (exi.sting) st lf- 
governing In.stitutions and working up fioin them, they have dclilxMately 
put those Institutions t)n one side and llien worked down from the to])/' 
He is strongly in fa'VfJiir of co o])eration lu twei'n Indians and Ibitish in 
the work of administration, and .says hii knows from t'xperience ol tlfirly- 
.seven years, “ moNtly sjient in N'ativc Indian Stales/' what a help the 
Indian mind Is if> the i and IIk i^rilish mind l() tile llUliait. . . . 

All Indians/^ ho says (and wt* may add, all sensible Briiish''rs), 
"acknowledge this, except, of course, the. Anarcdiists, Rulers and 

disloyal agitators.’’ “ I’he r<\d and princi])al thing dt'-^ired in India 
(to begin witli) is, in the words of the Report, ‘ "Idle incrcMsing a.ssoeia- 
tion of Indians in every hranc h of the Administration / the ne.\t vvill follow 
inevitably willumt utt<T dislcK'ation. ” 

Spac'e forbids furtlica* discnission of this most intc u sting and reason 
al)le pap(‘i , which so far agn'cs fairly w<*ll witli a f)apci n^ad l)y the 
Review'er before tlio hast India Association on \ov<‘]>dK'r 25 whic*h was 
written before (’olonel \’at(‘\ artich' app* aivd. 

J. B. PKNNTNf/rON 


Editoriai. Noir. — We much regret that a lengtliy review on Sir fames 
G. brazer's work, “ The Folklore of the Old 'Peslament,’' must be left 
over until next issue. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 

During the Lent Term there will be delivered at King’s College a series 
of lectures on “ Mediaeval and Modern Greece/' 

Beginning on January 15, M. Simos Momrdos, the well-known 
Professor of Greek Literature at Athens Hniversuy, will give ten lectures 
on “Modern Greek f'oetry." 

During the first tliree weeks of" March the great Byzantine scholar, 
M. Charles Diehl. Prof ssor of P,^zantme History in the University of Join's, 
and Member of the InsMtute of bran^ c, will exjilain in six lertun s, with his 
fascinating eloquence and charming lucidity, the ‘-Causes of the Greatne.ss 
of the Byzantine Empire/' 



WHERE EAST AN[) WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OK THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

Contents: The Annistice — Visj/ of Editors from India —Servants of India Society — 
Indian Section of the Royal Society of A > is -Indian Section of the Biitish Dcminuns 
IVomen Citizens' Union — India Day at Wolveihampti n Sir Ratan Tata — Univeisiiy 
Rtseaich Department —Roval Colonial Institute — Development of India's Resources 
during; the War— Central Asian Society^ 

The signing of the armistice was commemorated with great enthusiasm 
on Novenibor 27, at 21, Oomwell Road. Sir Mancherjee M. Hhownag- 
gree was invited to preside over a “ House Dinner/* at which more than 
seventy guests were present, including a large number of Indian students. 
The rooms were gay with flags and banners, and the spirit of rejoicing 
marked the proceedings from beginning to end. Sir William Duke 
proposed the toast oD*The British Empire,” and expressed deep gratitude 
for the devoted services of India during the war ; he hoped that in the new 
relations betw^ecn all parts of the Empire India would be awarded her 
rightful place, so that the influence of the Empire for good might be 
greater than ever. Sir Mancherjee, proposing the toast of “India/’ 
recalled the message sent to His Majesty the King-Emperor, immediately 
after the declaration of war, by his Indian subjects in London, assuring 
him of the willing co-operation of India in placing the resources of the 
country at his disposal. Now' that the efToris of four years have been 
crowned w'ith victory, Indians felt that their rights of citizenship w’eie safe 
in the keeping of His Majesty as head of the Empire. Mr. I. S. llaii 
paid homage to The Indian students who have served in the War ’* — 
those who formed the Indian Students* Volunteer Ambulance Corps in the 
very early days, and who served on hospital ships, and in hospitals for 
Indians in this country ; to medical students, to those who volunteered as 
Tommies, to those who joined the Flying Corps, to those who have given 
their help as engineers, munition workers, and civilian doctors. All the 
toasts were honoured with great enthusiasm, and Eastern and Western 
music added to the gaiety of the evening. After dinner a highly diverting 
“mock trial*’ was given, with all the formality of a Court of Law, not 
omitting the scales and sword of justice over the Judge’s chair. The 
prisoner, Mr. Hakim Din, was convicted of riotous conduct to the public 
detriment in Armistice Week, and condemned to “ stand the Court a good 
dinner.’* Mr. R. E. Field as judge, Mr. J. A. Kureishi as Counsel for the 
Prosecution, and Mr. Ramdas as Counsel for the Defence, as well as the 
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loquacious witnesses, played their parts excellently and by this clever 
diversion brought to an end the celebration of a memorable occasion in 
the history of the British Empire — and the world 


The coming of a party of Editors from India as the guests of the nation^ 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Information, is a notable event of the 
last weeks of the War, and one which should have sequels in time of peace. 
It emphasizes the power of the Press, and that power, to be efficient and 
fair, needs to be well informed. Personal experience is the most effective 
method of gaining the knowledge and understanding necessary for good 
journalism. The Indian party included representatives of various parts of 
the country, of various creeds, and of journalism in English and the 
vernaculars, the names being : Mr. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, editor of the 
Hindu^ of Madras, a daily paper published in English \ Mr. Mahbub Alam, 
Editor of the Paisa Akhbar^ of Lahore, a Mussulman vernacular paper ; 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Ilevadhar, of Poona, Editor of Dry an Prakash^ 
published in Maharathi ; Mr. Hamendra Prasad Ghose, Editor of the 
Bengali journal Basumaii ; the one Englishman in the party was Mr. 
Sandbrook, Editor of the En^iishman^ Calcutta. 

Very soon after their arrival the Editors were received at Buckingham 
Palace by their Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress, who 
expressed special interest in their visit. British journalists accorded them 
a warm welcome. The Institute of Journalists led the way by entertaining 
them to supper in the Hall of the Institute, Mr. J. L. (iarvin, IVesident, 
being in the chair. He, and other leading members of the profession, 
expressed keen pleasure in coming into personal touch with journalists from 
India. The Empire Press Union entertained the visi’tors in the historic 
Stationers'* Hall ; Lord Burnham, the president, in welcoming the guests, 
urged a closer association of Indian journalists with the Union, The 
Lord Mayor of London attended, and spoke of the sympathetic interest 
which the City feels in India ; representatives of the Overseas Dominions 
were also present. A spokesmen from among the Indian ICditors expressed 
the earnest hope that a wider understanding would grow in this country 
of the great problems which awaited solution in India with regard to 
political reconstruction. 

An “ At Home ” was given at 21, Cromwell Road, under the auspices ot 
the National Indian Association and the Northbrook Society, in honour 
of the Editors. At the India Office, the School of Oriental Studies, and 
other places, the visitors were warmly welcomed. They were entertained 
to luncheon at Princes* Restaurant by the Royal Colonial Institute, with 
Lord Carmichael as president on the occasion. He expressed the hope 
that Indians would feel they had in the Institute a meeting-ground for 
spreading a knowledge of India, *and where many were eager to avail 
themselves of -that knowledge. Britain at war work was shown to the 
Editors, in Ix>ndoD and many other places in the provinces and in 
Scotland ; visits were arranged to many places of interest, and the time 
spent with the Grand Heet and on the Western Front will be one of the 
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unforgettable experiences of a notable visit. Their coming synchronized 
with the victorious advance of the Allies, and they travelled over ground 
just captured from the enemy. Their interest naturally centred round such 
places as Ypres and Givenchy, impcrishably associated with the valour of 
the Indian contingents in the first year of the war, when conditions were 
enough to daunt the courage of the most seasoned troops ; yet rigours of 
climate and unknown forms of warfare were met with daring and devotion 
by India’s fighting men. One of the early experiences of the Editors was 
a voyage in the air over London, which proved both exhilarating and 
interesting. Another aspect of Britain at war work which greatly impressed 
them was the service of tlie women. “ 'J'hey seem to be able to do 
anything, and they do it well !” sums up their opinion. 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar, of the Servants of India Society, is prolonging his 
stay in this country after the expiration of the oflScial visit. He is speaking 
on the question of the education of girls and women in India, having been 
closely associated with many movements in the Bombay Presidency, and 
he is studying the various aspects of the education of girls in this country 
with a view to the adoption of the best methods to Indian needs. He 
spoke at an “ At Home ” of the National Indian Association on the work of 
the Seva Sadan at Poona, of which he has been hon. secretary since its 
foundation more than eight years ago, and told how, in spite of prejudice 
and opposition, Indian women are being trained most successfully for social 
service — teaching, nursing, handicrafts, etc. The achievements have put 
doubts to flight, and made the almost impossible a reality. “ We still 
have to educate Indian men,” he said, “ on the importance of educating 
Indian women !” 

Another interest of Mr. Devadhar's stay here is the collection of 
material for the biography of Mr. Gopai Krishna Gokbale, founder and 
first president of the Servants of India Society, Poona, to be brought out 
by the Society. Mr. Devadhar is the senior member of the Society, and 
will be glad if friends can send him letters or other particulars which will 
be of use for the book. They should be addressed to him, care of the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

The Indian Section of the Society of Arts opened its season with a 
lecture by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu on “ Some Aspects of Hindu Life in 
India,” at which Lord Crewe presided. It was, no doubt, the remarkable 
advance made by British women since their recent enfranchisement which 
led Mr. Basu to devote a considerable part of his lecture to the {>art taken 
by Hindu women in the life of India to-day. As revered and honoured 
mother and mistress of the house, as newly married bride in the home of 
her husband, as young daughter of the house who will soon leave the 
parental home on marriage, Mr. Basu portrayed the life- and interests of 
Hindu women, maintaining that though their life cpntrasts strongly with 
the life of women in Britain, it is yet full of purpose, of amusement, and 
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of charm. Speaking to a meeting of " Britain and India ” — a young 
organization which is doing excellent service in promoting '* the study of 
their mutual interests,” — on “ Womanhood in Hindu Indian,” Mr. Basu 
developed the theme ; he recalled great Indian women of the past, told 
something of the progress of women in the present, and expressed the 
confident hope that the future largely depends upon the women of India. 
Lord Leverhulme was a sympathetic chairman on the occasion. 

The position of women in India and the co-operation between them 
and their Western sisters has been brought before organizations of women 
recently. The Indian Section of the British Dominions Women Citizens’ 
Union continues its useful work ; Miss Mercy Ashworth spoke at one of 
its meetings on possibilities and difficulties of the British woman in India. 
At another, Miss J. G. Weatherly appealed especially to British women to 
lend sympathetic aid to the Indian woman striving to emerge from the 
restrictions of purdah. Mrs. Hall Simpson put before the Women’s 
Freedom League a scheme for co-operation between the women of India 
and of Britain in the development of industry, particularly fruit-growing, 
preserving, and bottling, also arts and crafts, on a sound commercial basis. 

India Day in London was followed by India Day at Wolverhampton, 
inspired by an Indian student, Mr. R. J. Udani, who enlisted the active 
sympathy of the Mayor in taking the lead in the enterprise. The Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Laraington, Lord Curzon, and Lord Sydenham 
Wrote commending the effort, and Lord Islington sent an important 
memorandum, for which he asked wide publicity, detailing India’s help in 
men, money, and materia! during the war. Edinburgh is to have its India 
Day— -also mspired and organized by Indian students— a.s the need is 
likely to continue for a considerable time for huts and clubs for Indian 
troops though actual fighting has ceased. According to an official state- 
ment issued on November 26, India’s total contribution of men sent on 
service overseas during the war up to September 30 was 1,215,338, 
including all ranks, British and Indian; the casualties were 101,439. 
India also sent 173,835 animals on active service. 

The London University Gazette, referring to the recent death of Sir 
Katan lata, paid tribute to him as a liberal benefactor of the University, 
and pointed out that in 1912 he undertook to provide ;^i,400 a year for 
a period of three years “ to promote the study and further the knowledge 
of the principles and methods of preventing and relieving destitution and 
poverty. By the scheme of the endowment the inquiry to be conducted 
was to )e on broad lines, and it was specially provided that it should be 
{a) historical, statistical, and comparative, dealing with actual methods 
in use in various countries ; and % critical or philo.sophical. de.aling with 
the prmcjples affiich should guide action io these respects, and in the 
light of which the results recorded under (a) should be criticized.” In 
19*7 Sir Ratan Tata extended this benefaction on the same scale for a 
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further period of five years, and a University Department of Social 
Science and Administration bearing his name was established by the 
Senate at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The opening meeting of the session of the Royal Colonial Institute 
took place on the day after the signing of the Armistice, and was 
marked by a great demonstration of enthusiastic rejoicing and loyalty. 
The National Anthem was sung at the commencement, and included the 
thrilling Empire verse composed by Captain Walter Inge, which recently 
won the competition held by United Empire^ the soloist being the 
renowned Australian singer, Miss Ada Forrest. On the motion of Sir 
Charles Lucas, chairman on the occasion in the regretted absence at the 
last moment of the President of the Institute, H.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, the following resolution was passed unanimously : 

I his meeting of members and friends of the Royal Colonial 
Institute wishes to register its thanks to Almighty Cod that the War 
has been brought to a successful issue, and to record its pride in and 
its gratitude to the fighting men of the British Empire, who, in death 
and life, on sea, on land, and in the air, have enriched our proudest 
traditions and ennobled our common heritage/* 

In a letter regretting his absence, the Duke of Connaught, wishing 
success to the Institute and its important work, said : “ At no time has 
the strong feeling of sympathy between the Mother Country, the Dominions, 
the Colonies, and India been warmer than at present, and there never 
was a greater opportunity of drawing yet closer those ties of affection 
which unite the different portions of our Empire/’ 

I he lecture on the occasion was most fitting to the circumstances of 
the moment; it was entitled “The British Empire at War,” and the 
lecturer was General Sir George Aston, k.c, b. Some figures, giv;en to show 
the extent of the Empire’s effort, included the following : 

1 he value of munitions of war made in the Empire has reached about 
^2,000,000,000 ; the amount raised by loans and taxation to about 
^9,000,000,000; foreign Allied countries have been financed by the 
United Kingdom to the extent of ^3,370,000,000 ; 100,000,000 tons of 
coal have been supplied to them ; 60 per cent, of the American troops 
were brought across the Atlantic in British shipping ; it was stated that 
8,000,000 tons of merchant shipping had been sunk, but we have still met 
our own requirements in carrying on the war, and also a large proportion 
of the requirements of our Allies. 


In giving an outline of how India’s resources have been developed 
d^uring these years of war, and of the notable service thus rendered to the 
Empire, Mr. D. I. Chadwick both interested and enlightened his audience 
at the Exhibition of Scientific Products held at King’s College, Loniion. 
Irom his work in the Department of Commerce and Industry, .as Indian 
Trade Commissioner in the City of London, Mr. Chadwick spoke with 
authority, and told a thrilling story. Before the* call for widespread 
organized industrial effort in India, the jute mills of Calcutta supplied 
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a large proportion of the millions of sand bags required ; the cotton mills, 
too, have met so well the ever-increasing demand for khaki cloth that the 
output is now more than 20 million yards a year. The Tata Steel and 
Iron Works, he said, were completed just in time ; the shell-cases supplied 
were of such excellent quality that not one was rejected for defective 
steel. The Tata Works have also been the chief source of supply for rails 
for Mesopotamia and Africa. Dealing with the work of the Indian 
Munitions Board, under the able control of Sir Thom.is Holland, Mr. 
Chadwick gave a telling itistance of speeding up at a rate which seemed 
impossible. The Karachi committee in six weeks converted a vacant tract 
of foreshore into a village with workshops, workmen’s houses, etc., 
complete for tiie re-erection of sectional barges. At first nineteen days 
were required for the re-erection and launching of one barge ; after a few 
months they were turned out at the rate of four, sontetimes six, a week. 
Forestry is being brought up to a position to supply modern needs. 
Timbers have been found in India which meet even the high specification 
required for aircraft ; others are expected to prove suitable for rifle 
manufacture. Increased attention has been paid to resin and turpentine 
industries. Before the War India imported annually about 3,000 tons of 
resin ; the local output, more than doubled, is now more than 2,500 tons. 
The supply of turpentine has also more than doubled, and now reaches 
1 20,000 gallons. The Mysore Government has captured from Germany 
the sandalwood oil trade ; factories have been established since the war 
capable of turning out nearly 20,000 lb. weight of oil per month ; it is oil 
of the highest quality, and well suited for medicinal purposes. The 
export of oil instead of wood means a saving of 90 per cent, in freight. 
Considerable improvements are being made with regard to hides and 
tanning, and the output in leather goods. Medical - stores, previously 
imported, 'ire now manufactured locally, including woven bandages, 
absorbent cotton-wool, gauze, etc. Some hundreds of workmen are 
employed in the manufacture of artificial limbs of approved modern type. 
Absolute alcohol, refined petroleum, lysol, many preparations from 
belladonna and nux vomica, thymol, quinine hydrochloridum, etc., are now 
obtained locally. The workings have been extended of Indian deposits 
of mica, wolfram, and chrome. Great efforts are being made with regard 
to natural indigo by the co-operation of planters, the Government of India, 
and a strong, scientific, and business committee in England. The 
Munitions Board had also mobilized the chemists in India, and allocated 
to them specific problems for solution. Until now chemists in India, 
generally speaking, have been employed in Educational Departments, but 
were out of touch with industrial problems. India does not stand alone in 
having failed to take advantage of their knowledge and training, but she is 
setting an example in mobilizing and utilizing their talents. 


A. A« S. 
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THE PRESS OF CHE\A 

Rv J. P. Doxcjvan 
Late Commissioner Chinese Postal Service 

Altiioi’GII China can claim the credit of haviniL>' the oldest 
newspaper in the world, journalism, as wt; understand it, is 
comparatively of recent origin in that country. The rapidity 
of its growth and the extent of its innuence and power has, 
like many other things, caused a good de*al of surprise 
among those who have always looked upon China as 
immovable, stationar}-, and unchanging. A brief account 
of the rise, progress, and influence of the Press in China 
will enable us to appreciate and btitter understand the ability, 
intelligence, and psychology of the Chinese. For, notwith- 
standing the number of works which liave been written on 
China and the Chinese, there is still a good tleal of ignorance 
and misconception as to the aims, ambitions, and character 
of one-third of thp human race. 

Some writers have expressed surprise that in a country 
like China, where education for centuries has been so 
appreciated, honoured, and prized, and where they could 
boast of such a vast literature, the beginnings of which can 
be traced back to times immemorial, the Press of China 
should have been confined for so long to the Peking 
Gazette. This periodical was founded during the Tang 
dynasty (618-907 a.d,), which was one of tlie most illustrious 
periods of Chinese history, it having been called the 
Augustan age of Chintise literature and poetry. I'he 
Emperor T’ai Tsung not only remodelled his army, but 
encouraged learning and patronized literature, he having 
VOL. XV. L 
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built a library at his capital, which was then at Changan, in 
the present Shensi province, where he had collected some 
200, OCX) volumes. In nearly every library in China to-day 
will be found many works which were written under the 
patronage and inspiration of the rulers of that dynasty, one 
of whom was the Empress Wu Tseh Tien. It was during 
this dynasty that the most celebrated of China’s poets, Li 
Tai Peh, lived and wrote, as well as many others who were 
famous as historians, essayists, and poets. 

The Peking Gazette, which e.Kisted for nearly twelve 
centuries, was the Government organ, in which were 
published the Imperial Edicts, Rescripts, and Memorials. 
But although it was the official organ, it was printed and 
published at private offices, which were situated in one of the 
celebrated streets of the Peking Chinese city called Liu Li- 
chang, though named by foreigners Paternoster Row, owing 
to the number of booksellers’ shops found there. It might 
now be styled the Fleet Street of China, as many of the 
Chinese newspapers are written and published in that 
quarter. Foreigners in search of bronzes, lacquer, jade, 
porcelain, rare paintings, and Chinese books which were 
out of print, or had been placed by the Chinese Government 
on the fndex Expiirgatorins, were often seen then; in days 
gone by looking for bargains. It was from this alley that 
the ancient Peking Gazette was issued to its regular 
subscribers and constant readers, who were mostly officials. 
When it first appeared it was issued irregularly until 1351, 
when it was issued four times a moon ; but for many years 
until it ceased publication it appe.ared daily. F or centuries 
it was the only means the officials and people of China had 
of ascertaining the aims and policies of their rulers as dictated 
and inspired by their ministers. As the issue was always 
a limited one, whenever the contents were of sufficient 
public importance, it was copied and circulated throughout 
the country in the form of IToclamutions. These, as a rule, 
were posted outside yamens and under the city gateways, 
where they could be read by all who were passing in and out. 
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And these, too, were the means employed by the people 
before the advent of modern newspapers of criticizing their 
rulers and officials, the anonymous placards being frequently 
used for giving expression to the discontent, dissatisfaction, 
and indignation of the public against acts of oppression and 
injustice. They were usually written in a popular style so 
as to be easily understood, and were often caustic, cutting, 
and satirical, as well as full of sharp and witty quotations, 
which the Chinese, being great wags, could appreciate. 
When travelling in the interior I have often come across a 
crowd listening to a man reading one of the placards aloud, 
amid comments which were not at all fiattering to those 
lampooned, and roars of laughter. At times, alas ! they 
have been posted on blank walls and under city gateways 
with the object of exciting hostility to foreigners, and have 
succeeded all too well in causing missionary riots, with loss of 
life and proijcrty. This, however, only bhOWS hoW effectual 
and potent they were in influencing pviblic opinion before the 
advent of modern journalism. 

The Gazette, since the establishment of the 

Foreign Legations in Peking after the “ Arrow War, ' 
1S58-60, was the principal source from which official news 
was obtained by the foreign Ambassadors, and frorii which 
they derived much useful information as to the policy, 
opinions, and views of the rulers of China. For many 
years translations were made from this periodical by the 
Student Interpreters of the British Legation which formed 
part of their Chinese studies. These translations were 
published in the North China Daily Nexvs, and have often 
been quoted by writers on Chinese questions. Not only 
were Imperial Edicts, Rescripts, and Memorials published 
in this paper, but the deliberations of the Grand Council 
were reported, whiclt matlc it more like our London Gazette 
than an ordinary newspaper. In spite of what has been 
said .as to its ambiguities, absurdities, and contradictions, 
the study of it provided an invaluable aid to all students of 
Chinese for obtaining an insight into Court and official 
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life and etiquette, as well as enabling them to gain a 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the people. 

Modern journalism in China may be said to date from 
1864, when an American missionary. Dr. Y. J. Alien, 
started a monthly magazine called The Review of the 
Times, which had a wide circulation, and was read by the 
official and literati. In 1872 the first daily newspaper on 
modern lines was founded and published in Shanghai, 
called the Shen Pao, or Shanghai Gasette, Shen being the 
ancient name of that region, the designation Shanghai only 
being given to it about 1280 a.u. This newspaper, having 
been started and financed by Messrs. Major Brothers of 
Shanghai, was under foreign protection, and, therefor**, 
had more freedom than hud the proprietor bc:en Chinese. 
The function of a newspaper being to collect and distribute 
news, form and m*iuld public opinion, and be the medium 
of introducing merchants to one anothi-r, the launching of 
the first Chinese dally paper imposed heavy burdens on 
the pioneers to meet all the requiri'.ments, which, however, 
was ably done by the promoters. 'J'he Shin J*ao soon 
became know*n, and was read by the Chine.se at th(* Treaty 
Ports and Peking ; and, being under foreign ownt*rship and 
control’, was able, without any fear of interlerence from or 
suppression by the Chinese Government, to ad’.'ocatc 
reforms of all kinds, which it did. It increased in favour 
and popularity, maintaining a high reputation for intelligent 
and wise criticism w'hcncver necessary, and was even 
welcomed at the Peking Court. It was successful in 
obtaining the reversal of unjust Decrees, and by its able 
leaders and well thought-out articles, the. moderation of its 
tone on questions relating to China, and by the. breadth of 
the views set foith, it bficame the l<“ading c>rgan for many 
years of Chinese public o[)inion. 

Following the Shen Pao, otluir newspapers were 
published, mostly at the Treaty Ports, where the editors 
were free to express their opinions and advocate reforms 
which they were not allowed to do at that time in the 
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interior. With the inauguration of the National Post 
Office and the extension of railways, which offered greater 
facilities for the transmission of newspapers and magazines 
to all parts of the country, there was a boom in newspaper 
production. In 1898 there were in Shanghai alone about 
twenty-eight newspapers and magazines, among them being 
the organ of the Reform Party called Chinese Progress, 
which the Emperor Kwang-Hsu intended making the 
organ of the Government, with Kang Yu-wei as editor. 
In 1902 one of the earliest papers to advocate reform in 
Peking was one under the innocent title of The ChileCs 
Educator, and contained little stories in geography, natural 
history, physics, and extracts from rEsop s P'ables, inter- 
spersed with recitals of the cruelties of the Bo.xers, and 
accounts of the erroneous opinions the Chinese held about 
foreigners, witli a view of correcting them. During 1903 
the Young China Party captured most of the Press, and 
were taking lessons from the Japanese regarding the use of 
foreign printing machinery and the arts of process- 
engraving. 

The character of the Chinese Press at this time will be 
seen from the titles of some of the newspapers, whiqh were : 
The Universal Gazette, the Sin lUen Pao (the Neio 
Literacy Journal), 'The J^eople, South China Journal, 
The Heavenly Il'arning. The ICational Herald, and the 
Shi-Pao {IVestern A\' 7 vs). 'I'he last-mentioned was under 
Japanese protection, and represented the views of reformers 
like Kang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch'ao. The growth of 
the Chinese Press was so rapid, and the inlluence so far- 
reaching, that japan, Germany, and Russia all had their 
Chinese organs in Peking, Shanghai, and other centres, 
and where the newspapers were not owned by these Powers 
they were subsidized. It was estimated that in 1911, 
when the Revolution broke out, there were no less than 
seven hundred newspapers published in different parts of 
China, which have now reached to over A thousand, this 
^tot being a bad record for a country like China. In J906 
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a daily newspaper for women was started in Peking, the 
editor being a Chinese lady, IMrs. Chang. The leaders 
and articles w'ere written in Mandarin or colloquial, which 
would be more easily understood by the women than Wen 
Li, or classical Chinese. The publication of this news- 
paper led to a series of “ Newspaper Lectures ” being given 
in Peking by an American lady missionary, when selections 
from the women’s ncwspapi'.r were read and commented 
upon. Educated Chinese ladies also gave lectures to 
women on hygiene, domestic science, geography, the evils 
of gambling, opium smoking, and foot-binding. 

There were also a considerable number of magazines 
which had a wide circulation, such as 7 V/r A'aiiona/ Spii ii 
The JVe 7 i> C 7/1 was jlli{t^azf/ie^ The TVa/ionai 
Civilization dMaga:Jnt\ The People's Groan, and 'The 
Torci^d^ti Rcviciv. A magazine for women was establi-shed 
in 1902, edited by a Chinese lady ot a distinguished family 
in Wusih, Kiang Su, its aim being the stirring uj) of the 
women of China in order to make them feel and realize the 
inlluencc and power they were capable of (exercising for th<- 
good of their country. It only ( xisted a few months, 
and ceased publication for want of supjiort, it being in 
advance of the times. In the early days of the Republic 
another magazine for women was started, called 'J'/ie 
Womans Jonrnal of the (ireal Land, this b(;ing the organ 
of the New Woman of China. It wa.s very advance I, 
and demanded equal rights wdth men, tiu,* (amnoinic 
independence of women, the liberty for women to open 
shops on their own account, and the establishment of trade- 
unions for women. It seemed hardly possible that the 
so-called degraded, oppre.ssed, and (Iown-trodd<m women 
of China could in such a short .space of time bec(mie so 
assertive and bold. Its car<;er, however, was short, as it 
had only the support of a itociety which had been formed 
by a number of advanced women. 'I'lirec; other magazines 
for women were established, called, 'The Woman’s 
Messenger, The Womans World, and The Ladies' JotirnaL 
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The last-named is the only non-missionary magazine which 
seems to have flourished, and is edited by a capable Chinese 
lady, Mrs. T. C, Chii. Four thousand subscribers were 
found in the first year and seven thousand in the second, 
so there is every hope that it will continue to prosper. 
The subjects discussed arc domestic economy, and the evils 
t)f. gambling, opium smoking, cheating, and bribery, which 
have their origin in the home. It advocates the education 
of women before they can be reformed : and the more 
education they can have, according to Mrs. Chu, the better 
it will be for the nation. It is written in good Chine.se 
styht, w’hich has bec*.n modelled on tliat of two of the best 
Chinese writers — namel)', Messrs. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and 
Yen Fu. 

So rapidly had the Fress in China developed and it.s 
intluence and power been felt, that in 1907 a Press Law of 
thirty-six articles was drawn up by the Government, and 
published in 1908. 'The aim and object of this Law was to 
give the Minister of the Interior power to control, censor, 
and, when necess.'uy, “ inu/zle " the Press of China. The 
editors protested against this Law, which they demanded 
should be modified in order to “ prevent officials from 
attempting to muzzle, such of the Pres.s as are honest 
and conducted on clean-handed lines.” So keen were the 
student journalists for a Constitution and a Parliament that 
they ignore.d, evaded, and trampled on the Press Law, with 
the result that a new one was framed of forty-two Articles, 
which received the sanction of the Throne. The execution 
of this law having been placed in the hands of the police, 
all sorts of schemes and .stratagems were resorted to by 
editors to evade it. 

The introduction of this Law led to what was known 
as the “ cartoon warfare ’’ between the Government and 


the Press. For cleverness, ingenuity, and perspicacity 
in carrying on such a warfare the Chinese could hardly 


be excelled. 'I'he Chinese editors and writers were not 


only masters of the classic literature, but not a few of them 
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were artists and poets. are only just beginning to 
appreciate the fact that the principles of art were expressly 
formulated by a Chinese critic, Hsieh Ho, fourteen hundred 
years ago, and the six canons laid down by him have 
received considerable attention from eminent artists in 
Europe of late years. From very early times they have 
illustrated their works by woodcuts, which have been 
executed in outline, the drawing having been faithful and 
spirited. When they entered on the “cartoon warfare. ” 
they were, therefore, past-masters in the art of drawing 
caricatures which were very realistic and most effective. 
'I'he subjects portrayed by these cartoons were the vices of 
and the evils caused by oiHcials ; foreign oppression through 
loans, indemnities, and abuse of power ; humiliation and 
shame fioni the conduct of Chinese; towards foreigners 
especially during 1900 ; the ignorance, indifference, and 
\ices of the people; the burdens oi the people owing to 
unjust taxation and “ squeeze ; tin; persecution of the Press, 
and the educational awakening of men and women of 
China. 

In addition to the [dclorial art, the Chinese editors and 
writers had at their command a language which enaljled 
them to satirize, deride, and goad by the use of a .single 
character. Trained journaii.sts from tin; West marvelled at 
the ability, dexterity, and resource of their Chinese confreres 
during this camp.ilgn. between 1908 and 1911 the 
pictorial I ress held up to derision and .scorn the tyrannical 
rulers, loyal profligates, and other enemies of the State and 
people, comparing and contrasting them with the heroes and 
heroines of Chinese history, to the credit of the latter. In 
spite of the imprisonment of some editors, and the suppres- 
sion of certain newspapers, deadly blows were aimed at the 
Government, so that the arrival of the p.apers were dreaded 
by the Court and high officials. Not all, however, in high 
places were opposed to the Press, for, as is well known, the 
Emperor Kwang Hsu, during the hundred days of reform 
in 1898, issued a Decree granting liberty to the Press ; and 
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men like Tuan Fang, Duke Tsai Teh, who had been 
lo Europe and America, as heads of the Commission for 
the study of Constitutions, were always friendly disposed 
towards the modern Press ; but with the late Grand 
Empress- Dowager things were very different. 

Although the Empress-Dowager had been told by one 
of her faithful advisers that most Western countries trusted 
the Press, and utilized it for maintaining a mutual under- 
standing between the Government and people, she had but 
one way of dealing with it, and that was by suppression. 
Therefore, after the d\Uat in 1898, she issued the 

following Decree: “As newspapers only serve to excite 
the masses, to subvert the present order of things, and the 
editors are composed ol the dregs of the literary classes, 
no good can be served by the continuation of such 
dangerous instruments, therefore we command the entire 
suppression of all newspapers published within the Empire, 
while the editors connected with them are to be arrested 
and punished with the utmost severity of the law." She 
had [irobably never heard of Sydney Smith's reference to 
die Lords trying to stop the progress of reform, and Mrs. 
Partington’s attempt to push away the Atlantic Ocean ; but 
her edict had about the samt; effect. 

There were, however, extenuating circumstances con- 
nected with the Em[)ress- Dowager’s attitude towards the 
Press at that time, for the Young China journalists had 
succeeded in persuading the Panperor Kwang IIsu to issue 
those remarkable reforming Decrees, and Kang Yu-wei was 
deeply involved in a plot to depose the Empress-Dowager, 
who was opposed to all reform.s. Being deeply wounded 
in her pride and lust for power she felt that the only safety 
lor herself was the suppression of the Press. In such a 
fatuous policy she was following the example of rulers like 
Napoleon the First, whose 'view was that ‘no news 
unfavourable to the Government is to be published until it 
has become too well known to be worth ’publishing.” It 
should also be remembered that after 1900, and on the 
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return of the Empress-Dowager to Peking, she became 
a reformer. She abolished the old system of examinations 
which had been in force since 134 u.c., and encouraged 
and supported the establishing of schools for girls, giving 
out of her privy purse the sum of f 1 5,000 for the inaugura- 
tion of a normal school for girls in Peking. She sent a 
Commission, consisting of Chinese and Manchu statesmen, 
round the world to examine and report on the Constitutions 
of the We.'jt in order that she might be guided as to which 
would be most suitable for China. That she fully intendc<I 
to introduce and carry out all sorts of reforms is evident 
from the way she dealt with four out of the six Manchu 
members of the Grand Council who opposed refe>rms. 
Had she lived there is not the slightest doubt but that she 
would have adapted herself to the change.d condition of 
things, and realized, if she could not appreciate, the 
inlluence and power of the Press in farming and guiding 
public opinion. 

The effect of modern journalism on th(* Mamlarins was 
most salutary, though at first, as was natural, they did not 
appreciate their doings being criticized and held up to 
ridicule -in the newspapers which were read by all the 
underlings in the yamens. When, however, they found 
that the Press was no respecter cjf persons, and that all 
officials, whatev'er their rank, were in danger of being 
graphically ridiculetl, and mercilessly satirized if found 
guilty of extortion and misconduct, they Ixicamc regular 
subscribers, some becoming shareholders in, and owners of, 
newspapers with a view of capturing thij Press for their 
own ]5urposes, which has not been unknown in other 
countries. One of the beneficial results of the establish- 
ment of the I rttss on Western line.s was seen long before 
the Revolution in 1911 by the modification in somt* 
instances, and the abolitioh in othfir.s, of the cruel and 
horrible torture.s inllictfxl on prisoners in (.hinesc yamens. 
Then the growth of journalism in China led to the 
agitation for reform and the spreading of [irogressivc ideas 
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among all classes. It created a desire and demand for a 
Constitution and a Parliament, with a view of regenerating 
the country financially, politically, iind socially, and was one 
of the principal factors in bringing about the Revolution of 
1911. As was truly said by one of the public men of 
China; “The loyalty of the army, upon which the Prince 
Regent relied, and on which one-third of the revenue of 
the Empire was spent, was sapped by the propaganda of 
hundreds of journalists.” It has b(;en assumed by some 
and stated by others, that the mass of th.e people of China 
have always been indifferent ;is to how thi;y were governed 
and by whom as long as they were allowed to carry on 
their business in peace and (juietneSS. I his may be truc 
lo a certain extent : but the. writer has frequently heard 
public (jiiestions kec.mly discussed in tea-shops in China, 
and matters even relatini' to th.e Court and its doirms at 
Peking talk<.:d about freedy by the habitues of such place.s 
long before there were either railways or a Na.tionai Post 
Office. 

Since, however, tin; introduction, growth. and develo[>meni 
of the, native Press, and its circulation ;ill over the. counirv- 
the ajiparenl indifference and unconcern of the people has 
pas.sed away. I'ar away in the intericu* my attention has 
often been called to important events haj)]>ening in Europe 
and America by thi' readers <if the Chine.se daily ncwspaper.s 
in which apiieared translations of Reuter's telegrams. The 
Press, therefore, has played a prominent part in awakening 
the political consciousness of the Chinese, and encouraged 
them in their legitimate aspirations for a reformed Govern- 
ment. The dissemination through the newspaper-^ and 
magazines of the principles, teachings, and views of such 
men as Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528), and the moderns 
Kang Yu-vvei, Liang C.'h'i-ch’ao, Tan Sze-tong, and Wang 
Li-chao, prepared the minds cif the people of China for the 
changes and events w’hich have, been transpiring since 1900, 
and which culminated in the Revolution of 1911. 

As the present development of the Press in the United 
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Kingdom is the result of the Education Act of 1 870, so the 
progress and influence of journalism in China is due to the 
Decree issued by the late Empress- Dowager abolishing the 
old system of examinations for literary degrees. This 
brought about the opening of schools for both sexes all over 
the country, and gave an impetus to the carrying out of 
the scheme of popular education which the Press had been 
demanding and agitating for. The changes in the system 
and the irUroduction of Western science in the curriculum 
of study, created a thirst lor information which only the 
Press could supply. P'or although the Chinese have always 
been democrats, having, as we have already seen, ways and 
means of expressing their disaffection and dissatisfaction 
with either their rulers or officials, it was not until the 
arrival of modern newspapers that they found an adequate 
and efficient medium through which they could disseminate 
their ideas, and make themselves an actively conscious 
and self-expressive community. 'I'he function of the Press 
being to make a nation articulate, thet Chinese, who have* 
always been a practical race, saw the advantagi^ of estab- 
lishing and supporting newspapers, which hav*e been the 
means 4f them making known their griewinces with a view 
of having them remedied. 

If, as has been staled, the destinies of the world will be 
decided in Asia, the Chinese Press, which in a very 
few 3'-ears has attained a degree of influence, popularity, and 
success which has taken Europe and America centuries to 
accomplish, will undoubtedly play a far more important 
part in the future than it has done in the past in moulding 
and guiding public opinion in the largest, oldest, and most 
populous part of that vast continent. It has already taught 
the Chinese to think for themselves, with the result that 
every year we see a growing consciousness of nationality 
among them, anrl a determination to work out their own 
salvation without the interference of other nations, of which 
there has been foo much in the past. 

It is impossible to conclude this brief account of the 
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progress and influence of the Press in China without some 
reference to the ability, character, and talents of two men 
who were prominent as journalists and writers, and who 
were identified with, and contributed largely to, the success 
of journalistic enterprise. Kang Yu-wei, as is well known, 
was the leader of the Young China reformers, and an 
eminent Chinese scholar, who had made a special study of 
international questions. He had written Memorials which 
had been submitted tt) the Throne after the French 
reprisals in 1884-85 and the Chinesc-Japane,se war of 
1894-05. He formed the Self-Help League in Peking in 
I 905, and foundcxl the Chinese newspaper Chinese Progre'^s 
the same year in Shanghai. About this time he was also 
instrumental in starting a number of societies in diJl'enuit 
parts of the country under various names, but all having the 
same object, which was the advocacy of reform. He had 
written the history of reform in Japan as well as a W’ork on 
Peter the Great’s reform in Rus.sia, hojiing thereby to 
influence the Court at Peking to a(lo[)t similar measures fur 
the salvation of China. After Germany had obtained the 
lease of Kiaochow, and when Russia was demanding the 
cession of Port Arthur on the same terms. Kang Yu-wei 
proceeded to Peking and presented two Memorials to 
the F-mperor praying him to refuse the demand of Russia, 
suggesting that both Port Arthur and I'a Lien Wan should 
be made open ports for all nations. 

In 1898 Weng Tung-ho, the Plmperor’s tutor, introduced 
Kang Yu-wei to His Majesty, and his influence over the 
mind of that monarch was so great that it resulted in 
the issue of those remarkable reforming Decrees which 
caused so much alarm, consternation, and fear among His 
Majesty’s clansmen. The histv:>ry of the coup d' ctcif of 
1898 is too well known to require any recapitulatit>n here ; 
suffice it to say that the pi;pgramme of reforms which 
had been drawn up by Kang Yu-wei — who had to tlec 
for his lile in consequence — were, alter <900, practic.illy 
carried out by the late Empress- Dowager. Although 
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Kang Yu-wei has taken very little active part in politics 
since 191 1, he being in favour of a Constitutional Monarchy, 
there is no doubt that his extensive knowledge of Chinese 
history, and his writings in the Press on international 
matters, has had a great deal to do with arousing and 
developing a national consciousness among the people of 
China. He has always shown himself to be a clear, 
cautious, and wise thinker, as well as a sincere patriot, who 
worked for the highest interests of his country. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao is another biographer, historian, and 
journalist who has gained a great reputation as an advocate 
for constitutional government and representative institutions. 
He was claimed by Kang Yu-wei as one of his disciples, 
and was in Peking in 1S98, having also to fly from the 
vengeance of the Empress- Dowager at that time. He has 
been called the father of revolutionary' journalism, and was 
regarded as the Hector among reformers, owing to his 
power as a writer. While an exile in Japan he edited 
a newspaper and magazine which had a wide circulation in 
China, taking chief place among journals on account of th(^ 
classical and chaste styde in which they were written. In 
1911, after receiving from the Prince Regent a free pardon, 
he was invited to Peking by Prince T.sai Tao, brother of tin; 
Emperor Kwang Hsu, to edit a national newspaper which it 
was intended to establish there with the view of upholding 
the monarchy. While he was in japan, from 1898 to 1911, 
he wrote advocating the establi.shmcnt of schools for girls, 
the education and emancipation of woimm, the unbinding of 
women’s feet, as well as some biographies of the heroes and 
heroines of China. He also wrote for the benefit of his 
country-women the Life of Madame Roland, in which her 
natural abilities, the political intrigues, and the pathos of 
her death were dealt with in his usual simple, clear, and 
fluent style. He is undoubtedly the most inllucntial and 
greatest writer in China to-day', being immen.scly popular 
with all classes* He has not confined him.self to writing 
the biographies of Chinese statesmen, but has written on 
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three of Italy’s patriots, namely, Cavour, Garibaldi, and 
Mazzini, with approval and enthusiasm regarding what they 
did for the freedom and liberty of their country. He 
has also written on Bismarck, Gladstone, Luther, and 
Metternich, and quotes Sir William Hamilton, Kant, and 
Niebuhr, in support of some of his arguments, which will 
give some slight idea of his genius and versatility. 

The two journalists, writers, and statesmen referred to 
are typical and representative of thousands of able, educated, 
and literary men who are now engaged in editing and 
contributing to the Press in China. As in this country, 
statesmen like Viscount Bryce, the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
Viscount Morley, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, among many others, have been writers 
for the I’ress as well as politicians, so in China the writing 
of histories, philosophical treatises, and poetry, has been 
the recreation of .statesmen. In fact, the writer who has 
been most widely read, and exerted a great inlluence in 
China in recent year.s, is Wang Yang-ming who lived under 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644 a.d.), and was Administrator, 
General, and Philoso[)her. It is slated that the Japane.se 
found in his pages the inspiration which has carried them 
on the way to new national life and strength. It is through 
the inlluence of the writings of Wang Yang-ming that 
quietism and renunciation have been abandoned by the 
Chine.se, and that a more aggressive policy is now in vogue. 
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THE CONFUCIAN WAY OF THINKING OF 
THE WORLD AND GOD 

Bv Dr. Lim Boon Keno 

(Prepared for pul)lication and annotated by David Alec Wilson.) 

Many yenrs it happened to the present writer to make 
what seemed a discovery in Philosophy ; and the usual mix- 
ture of motives led him to write it out with a demonstration. 
Then a friend mentioned to him a book of Aristotle he had 
neglected ; and turning to it he there beheld his discovery 
rather better put. The first impatient feeling was that there 
is nothing new, and that all good things have been already 
said. But gradually on rellection a serener sensation 
followed of greater confidence in Aristotle, and also in 
him-self. 

Something similar befell him eight years ago in his 
researches among old Chinese things of the soul. Knowing 
how many of the best heads in Europe are wont to think in 
terms of Philosophy and Theology, he set himself the task of 
putting the results of Chinese thinking into words likely to 
be at once acceptable to such ; and wfien he had finished 
and even typed his scribbling, and nothing remained but 
to retype it in a condensed form, he read with amazement his 
own conclusions, in words that might have been a paraphrase 
of his own, in a series of articles entitled “ Confucian 
Cosmogony and Theism,” by Dr. Lim Boon Keng, M.B., in 
the September (1910) number of The World's Chinese 
Students' Journal^ printed at the Methodist Publishing 
House, Shanghai, China. 

Surely it must be satisfactory to every reader to know 
the modern aspect of Chinese thinking as the Chinese put it. 
Wherever possible, a witness should speak for himself. So 
here, with much omitted — merely for brevity, for nobody 
could be more polite than .the Chinese doctor — here is the 
testimony of Dr. Lim Boon Keng, reprinted, of course, by 
permission. — D. A. W. 
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CO.S^f'X.•OiV', 

*• Kx nihifo nihil fit ’ (“ Nothing fioiii nothing 

From the earliest ayes, the phenomena of the visible world 
have been the objects of awe and wonder. They gave rise to 
various guesses . . . which in . . . tinte crystallized into 
epics or legends. The ancients clearly perceived a 
pervading unity or harmony amidst the infinite variety of 
material objects. But this . . . vague intuition was SOOn 
obscured and overwhelmed by the creations of fancy and 
imagination . . . the world myths ... to explain Nature. 
Those legends . . . arc at once an e.xpression of the poetry 
and an epitome of the science of ancient times. 

All the great nations of antiquity have their legends to 
account for the beginning or creation of the universe. The 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Hindus, and Chinese, all have 
traditional stories. , . . Critics have pointed out the close 
similarity between the Babylonian legend of creation and 
the stories in the book of Genesis on the same subject. 

Recent discoveries and belter scholarshij) have clearly 
proved the Ic^gendary character of the creation story. The 
absolute dependence of Christian dogmatics on this, the 
creation and fall of Adam according to Genesis, is a serious 
delect in the whole scheme of Christian theology. 

When we turn to the Confucian view of the universe and 
of the creation, we find that Confucius has said nothing on 
the subject, , , . 

The early Chinese evidently conceived of the univer.se as 
a seh-cxisting entity, inhabited by spiritual and mundam^ 
beings, the whole under the domination of Shang-ti, the 
Supreme; Lord of Creation. ... A very ancient cosmogony 
• . . postulated that . . . two ultimate realities . . . called 
Ying — the female or negative element — and Yang — the 
male or positive element, cotistituted the material universe 
and all therein by their combinations and transformations. 
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Evolutiion in a general sense is vaguely foreshadowed. 
Confucius made no comment on the current idea of 
cosmogony. . . . 

[N.B. — I have always considered the silence of Confucius 
on such topics the most eloquent silence in the literature of 
the world. — D. A. W.] 

. . . Confucius is silent. ... His ethical system is 
based on the assumption of the natural character of cosmic 
evolution and only in a vague way has reference to theism. 

II 

THEISM 

Passing now to consider Confucian Theism, we must 
note that there is a wide gulf fixed between a belief in a man- 
like God and a philosophic recognition of a great m>stery 
which lies behind all the phenomena of Nature. Gods are 
generally the creations of the human imagination, and as 
such are naturally credited with attributes which belong to 
man, T'rom Hesiod in ancient Greece to the Malay 
magician we learn that gods are pleased with certain acts, 
and rnay be cajoled to do miracles cr to perform extra- 
ordinary deeds. From early times, mankind has tried to 
bribe its gods, and has had the very comforting belief that 
gods are always amenable to sacrifices and peace (offerings. 
These notions are not peculiar only to savages, but are still 
rampant among so-called civilized men. . . . Belief in 
man-like gods gradually becomes a superstition, and ends 
in fetishism. 

[By way of elucidating Dr. Lim Boon Keng, it may be 
recalled that Spinoza, in the opening chapter of his 
theologico-political treatise, remarked that the Jews ignored 
in talk all secondary or immediate C3use.s, and referred 
continually everything to God : “ For instance, if they make 
money by a transaction, they say God gave it to them ; if 
they desire anything, they say God has disposed their 
hearts towards it ; if they think anything, they say God 
told them.” 
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Carlyle’s Cromwell shows a similar attitude of mind 
among the wisest of the Puritan English. Now, while 
juvenile thinkers might take such language literally, it 
really seems to show that both among the Jews and the 
Puritans the adult thinkers did not imagine God to be a 
man or person of any kind they could specify. They 
recognized the great living mystery which permeates all 
Nature as earnestly, truly, and wisely as Confucius himself. 
Our worthy doctor did not happen to know this, but he 
had heard of the Stoics, and has something to say of them 
worth heeding. — D. A. W.] 

The ancient Stoics . . . thought it sufficient to refute 
unbelievers by referring to the “ God within us.” In many 
respects Confucianism resembles the Stoic philosophy except 
in the important jioint of suicide. 

[This is a very important exception, due to the profound 
agnosticism underlying Confucian thought. The Stoic was 
like the religious fanatic in h.aving his private pocket-theory? 
of the universe, and in being filled with self-satisfaction 
and free from doubt. So he abrogated without misgiving 
the right to die when he liked, and cheerfully cursed what- 
ever and whoever displeased him. 

The Confucian humbles himself spontaneously before 
reality’, feeling the littleness of men and their knowledge, 
and sure of nothing but the voice within him and that 
Heaven is just. He blames himself, not others, and 
earnestly looks in silence at the eternal Mysteries, where 
the Stoic .saw nothing but the formulas he used to screen 
them. The “ right sort of man ” awaits the appointed 
hour. He does not blame the suicides, for of course there 
are suicides in China, but pities them. The people call 
them the “ .short-sighted ones.” What Dr. Lim Boon 
Keng means is only that Confucian doctrine docs not 
warrant such folly. 

A Confucian might approve of death as a relief from the 
agony of incurable w’ounds or disease. The Christian 
scruples about such things would seem to him superstition. 
But the Japanese promptitude to kill oneself is like the 
Stoics, and is due to historical causes not connected with 
Confucianism. — D. A. W.J 

[Dr. Lim Boon Keng continues :] 

# 

Confucians too appeal to the inner consciousness and 
infer from introspection the reasonableness of a faith in 
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God, but this intuitive recognition of the deity' is more in 
the form of a logical axiom than in that of a creed necessary 
to salvation. And inasmuch as Confucianism knows 
nothing at all of things beyond human ken. it confesses 
ignorance also of God and His doings. Confucianism 
presumes the existence of the causa causans (meaning the 
Cause of cau.ses, i.e., the First Cause) as a logical necessity 
of thought, but avoids as much as possible speaking . . . 
of the Absolute. . . . Confucius seldem spoke of miracles 
or of God. ... He tried to avoid sanctioning a grossly 
superstitious religioti by' not adopting the old name 
Shang-ti. but by speaking of God as Heaven. . . . With 
due reverence for the sacredness of the subject, he 
deliberately put aside from his own teaching all the 
anthropomorphic notions of the ancients. . . . 

Confucian theism grew out of the old belief in Shang-ti— 
just 'as the Christian God is an evolution of the Jehovah ol 
the Jews. It seems clear from the Shu (Cla.ssical History) 
and the Shih (Classical Songs and Hymns, edited by 
Confucius) that Shang-ti was the tribal God of the ancient 
Chinese just as Jehovah was the God of the Israelite.s. 

The Chinese might with equal reason claim for them- 
s<dves the title of the Chosen People. As a matter of fact 
and history, the Chinese do claim that Shang-ti appointed 
rulers to rule over them, and teachers to lead them to 
wisdom and virtue. There does not seem to be any vital 
difference, except that the two tribes, Chinese and Jews, are 
quite distinct. Missionaries, however, forgetting the possi- 
bility of independent tribal religions, claim that Shang-ti 
and Jehovah are symonymous. Or. L-egge was moved by 
the contemplation of Chinese history' and religion at the 
temple of Heaven at Peking. There, under the awful 
canopy of the heavens, the learned Christian, moved by a 
touch of human sympathy, saw that after all mankind was, 
as the Comfucians say, but one vast brotherhood. Dr. 
i-egge repeated the doxology to — it must have seemed to 
him — the Unknown God. Yet he persuaded himself that 
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he was addressing Heaven, the philosophic ideal of Con- 
fucianism, Shang-ti, the God of the semi-civilized Chinese, 
and Jehovah, the God of nomadic Jews. 

But it is impossible to overlook the fact that the Shang- 
ti worship was a part, if not an outgrowth, of the worship of 
Heaven and Karth. Comparative religion teaches us that 
sexual ideas were at a very early epoch translated into 
religious dogmas or principles. We have already seen that 
Heaven and Karth were in primitive times in most parts of 
ihe world looked uj^on as Father and jMothcr, male and 
female. It would appear that, as the Chinese became 
< ivilized, and as they developed misogynist notions, they 
dropped the worsliip of Alothcr ICirth as a separate item 
t'.nd clung to the idea of a Shang-ti swaying the destiny of 
the Universe. 'Fhe sacrifices at the worship of I leaven and 
Carth were then ascribed to the one deity Shang-ti. The 
union of Heaven and Faxrth is too widespread a human 
beli(;f to be entirely explained away. The notion l/jigers 
to-day in the villages and toiotis of China. There is no 
tloubt, however, that when Shang-ti became the; recognized 
head of the Pantheon, the Chinese had arrived .tt the .same 
position as the Jews in their monarchical ago*. 

[N.B. — 'I'he italics in this paragraph are mine. The same 
important fact has been alluded to by Europe tn writers, 
hut I do not recollect that I ever saw its significance so 
^vell put as by our learned doctor. — D. A. W.] 

HI 

iiiK einxKsi: naiovAii 

The characteristics of Shang-ti as presented in the 
ancient books such as the Shih and the Shu are extremely 
definite. d'he ancient Chinese rulers speak of the doings 
(of Shang-ti) with the same confidence as did Moses or 
l^avid among the Jews. The Shih (Songs and Hymns), 
like the Jewish psalms, proclaim the existence of the great 
God, and give to Him the highest title of ifuang Huang 
Hou Ti, His Sublime Majesty God. In the Shu, we find 
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that a conqueror, like the Jews of old, attributed his 
success partly to the goodwill of God, and partly to the 
iniquity of his enemy. Shang-ti was not only a divine 
Governor but also the maker of all things. Ciod appointed 
the rulers of nations and the teachers of the multitude. 
Shang-ti, like Jehovah, had His likes and His dislikes. 
He favoured His chosen ones, and sent calamities to over- 
whelm those who did not liv’c righteous lives. Shang-t! 
was then the moral and physical ruler of all this universe. 

There is a difference, however, between the character of 
Jehovah and that of Shang-ti. All the acts of Shang-ti 
may be characterized as majestic. "I'hey were invariably 
{lerformed in the name of order with a benevolent intent 
'Fhc Chinese Shang-ti did do terrible things, but only to 
punish wicked men who dealt death and misery' to their 
fellow-men. Shang-ti sent calamities only to the wicked. 
There is something reasonable in his acts. Whereas, in 
the case of the God of the Bible, we cannot say’ so much ; for 
many of the w'orks attributed to Jehovah seem capricious 
to a degree, 'File trials of poor Job must be purely 
allegorical ; but if, as the Christians insist, they’ are 
historical, we must .say^ that the (J-haldcan sage Was justified in 
cursing the cause that brought him into being. If righteous 
living brought down upon Job such great calamities as the 
Bible tell.s us befell him and his house simply because Gcd 
wished to make an experiment at the expense of his 
devotee for the delectation of Satan, then, indeed, would 
we destroy at once the moral significance of our belief in a 
just God. 

In the old books the Chinese clearly conceived of the 
personality of Shang-ti as a great master spirit directing 
Providence and keeping a careful watch over the human 
race. The notions were evidently borrowed from ideas of 
terrestrial affairs. The oustom of speaking on behalf of 
God was Undoubtedly a very old one, even when the old 
books were written. Somehow, the old beliefs became 
matured into a faith in a supernatural theocracy under the 
omnipotent sway of Shang-ti, who in the position of Lord 
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of Heaven had ministering angels and soldiers. This 
anthropomorphic conception is still maintained among 
Christians and Mussulmen. The objections taken by 
missionaries to the fact that Confucius did not forbid belief 
in spirits cannot be sincere, since Jesus Himself teaches 
that the world is full of s[)irits, and, moveovcr, gives tht* 
weight of His authority in support of the superstition of 
demoniac possession. Confucius foresaw the tendency of 
the old Shang-ti cultus. He deeply reverenced the popular 
faith. He recognized the moral value of theism, but 
he was anxious to remove all unnecessary accretions. 
Hence he resolutely refused to use the term Shang-ti, and 
spoke only of the philosophic ideal T ien (Heaven), which 
term should embody all that we could profitably think and 
discuss about thi; infinite. 

Unfortunately, the multitude of Chinese have not 
followed Confucius in the matter of worshipping. They 
sought to get the favour of all manner of Goddesses, and 
Taoism, Jluddhism, and Christianity have rushed in to 
supply the popular need. Yu Huang Shang-ti the Taoist 
deity is popularly worshipped as the Pearly Emperor or 
Heavenly I..ord, but he is not the .Supreme Lord of the 
Classics . . . only one of the many Taoist Gods who had 
once lived on earth Just as Jesus Christ did, and passed to 
join the ranks of the immortals. He, however, is not God 
nor Shang-ti, nor the equivalent of T’ien (Heaven) in th-- 
Confucian sense. His worship is therefore one of the many 
Taoist superstitions which advancing science must slowly 
but surely uproot. 

According to Confucianism. Heaven signifies the source 
of the laws which govern the world. More precisely. 
Heaven is I he symbol of the unity which permeates the 
universe. Law is only a human concept. In Nature, 
without the human mind, law has no existence. A law of 
nature is only a short description of a train of phenomena 
briefly and graphically summarized. T^ie deity in the 
Confucian sense is Nature. . . . Heaven endows humanity 
xotth reason and intelligence. Therefore the opet'ations of the 
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hnman mind are, in fact, ait indii'cct manifestation of the 
will of Heaven. Destiny, natural segiicncc of events, is then 
a matter sohich cannot be avoided but must be watched, for 
fleaven works without bias. Human consciousness is 
capable of recognizing the influence of certain natural 
jjrocesses, their sequence and their destiny. . . . Con- 
fucius speaks sometimes of man being an auxiliary of 
I leaven. This is no blasphemy, but a reverent recognition 
of the responsibility of man and of the position which 
he . . . occupies. No one who looks at the course of this 
earth’s history . . . can fail to sec that man has done not 
a little not only to modify evolution of society, of thought 
.ind of animal life, but also to bring about wonderful 
changes on the surface of the c.arth. . . . 

But Heaven, having endowed man with human nature, 
and having bestowed the noble gilts which separate us 
from the beasts, does not interfere with us by supernatural 
means. Heaven acts, and those who may be found unable, 
mwilling, or unfit to act in conformity arc simply wipe.d 
out. Certain actions and certain lines of thought lead tn 
j)rosperity and hapj)iness. I'he sages learnt to recognize, 
this by patient study, by deep penetration, and by inde- 
fatigable labour. Follow the paths of virtue thus indicated, 
.ind stability, contentment, and prosperity will follow. . . . 
Follow other courses and wc arrive at . . . misery and 
despair. Whether we get happiness or calamity is, there- 
fore, dependent on a great many conditions. Heaven 
cannot and does not interfere as a Dciis ex machina (God 
at hand for emergencies, let down as upon the stage by a 
machine, a phrase from old Latin story-books) to deliver us 
from our troubles. Recognize this important fact and you 
will appreciate the teaching of Confucianism. 

Confucians worship God silently by deeds, not by 
words. . . . God does not want our advice. It is 
preposterous, to think that we can possibly influence the 
infinitely wise God by an egotistical mummery in which we 
talk to God more familiarly than we would dare (to talk) to 
our king. 
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In all things, Confucians must show reverence [or, in 
other words, be in earnest. If the Chinese characters 
commonly translated reverence are correctly described by 
authors read by this writer, the bmglish word earnestness 
is a closer approximation to the meaning here than rever- 
ence or any other word. Of coarse, our learned doctor is 
writing in Knglish, but he may have be<‘n misled by the 
common translator’s use of rcv'ercnce, and in all likelihood 
he was himself thinking in (diinese. He proceeds:] We 
cannot [that is. we ought never to] treat with indifferenci; 
what other people recognize as holy. We can only point 

out the truth \s Cardinal Newman said, these 

j Christians] would not be allow'cd to treat an earthly 
sovereign in the same offhand manner [as they use to God]. 
We Chinese recognize the solemnity of the question. We 
affirm that therein is the mystery of mysteries. . . . 

Confucian theism is, therefore, <putc positive as far as 
the declaration that there is one God and no other ; but 
there is no revelation of the characteristics and doings of 
God, except what reason, intelligence, and imagination 
enable us to deduce from the phenomena of Nature. 

The attitude of man to tiod should be one simply of 
reverence (earnestness). Confucianism docs insist on a 
ri;cognition of this mystery as a necessary step to the full 
understanding of human nature. . . . [The disappearance 
of] anthropomorphic theism ... is the natural outcome of 
the teaching of Confucius. Consequently, in Japan, and 
even in China, Confucianism finds support and stimulus in 
the philosophy of modern science, and . . . striking con- 
firmation of its ancient hypotheses. 

Happy is the man who can live in accord with the 
processes of nature. When Nature is thus conceived j that 
is, when Nature means the whole of the living univ’^erse, 
including ourselves], man loses all senseless fears of the 
unseen. A new hope dispels the oppressive pessimism, 
generated by unhealthy introspection ; and'a calm resigna- 
tion to an all-pervading and inexorable Destiny, itself a 
triumph of the human imagination, becomes indeed a 
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resolution to be happy, come what may. Happy is he who 
can see these [things] with his mind’s eyes open. Happy 
is the Confucian who sees Heaven on earth and hears 
celestial music in the din of earthly struggles. 

Thus we have contrasted the Christian and Confucian 
views of the origin of the world. T. hat the Christian 
dogma of atonement, based as it is on the Jewish legend, 
cannot be seriously maintained is admitted now by nearly 
every reasonable man. Hence the Chri.stian religion, at 
least the Pauline interpretation of it, must in the near 
future undergo a reformation, which will be nothing short 
of a transformation. WHien thus purged of this Jewish 
myth, Christianity will more nearly resemble Buddhism or 
Confucianism. IMeanwhile, Confucianists may feel confi- 
dent that the system of Kthics, Iianded down by the Sage, 
will pass unscallied through tht; crucible of modern thought, 
and will come out of it thoroughly purihcvl and with its 
lustre undiminished. 


In conclusion, I liave only to repeal that Dr. Lim Boon 
Keng’s brilliant statement of traditional Chinese philosophy 
owes nothing but abbreviation to me. I have omitted 
much but altered nothing ; and the omissions were made 
only to avoid fatiguing the ICuropcan reader. The 
learned Doctor was writing for Chinese students educated 
in America and elsewhere, who needed to have explained 
to them the wisdom of their fathers. It is likely that 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than to please or 
“convert” any European. This makes his statement 
peculiarly interesting. We discover fK)m it what the 
wisest of the Chinese say among thcmselve's. He is not 
talking down to us, as Chinese scholars arc apt to do, inas- 
much as they think the Europeans to be such as we Euro- 
peans think the negroes — men of undeveloped brains. In a 
Chinese shop in Burma there was once painted up a motto 
translated thus : “ Enlightenment makes way. even among 
the outer barbarians.” So it does, when you think of it ; 
and in the flowery land, too, it never stands still ; and the 
world has room for us all. — D. A. W. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF MEDIEVAL JERUSALEM 

Pv CrciLv Hooifj 


I 

Jeru'^ai.km had been taken by the Crusaders. The 
unfamiliar sight of fair-haired giants, clad in coats of chain- 
mail, clanking about the narrow sunless streets, had for the 
moment startled the Syrian Christians (stolen back to the 
city on its release) from their accustomed gravity. As for 
the knights, to leave out of account the throng of weary, 
travel-stained pilgrims, who can tell what emotions really 
stirred them ? They had conic from the new strong 
built Norman castles of England, with their timbered hails, 
low and dark, their dimly-lighted turret-chambers — from a 
land of clouds and mist, thickly covered with forests of oak 
and beech. Or, again, from the cold grey towers of 
Normandy itself, their embattled walls etched inkily against 
the steely winter skies, whilst, vying with these in pride, 
surpassing them in beauty, there was already a wealth, of 
stately abbeys -Jumieges, dear to Richard the Fearless, 
S. Etienne at Caen, built by the great Conqueror for the 
repose of his soul. So far, their lives had been rough intleed, 
and not without such ivarfarc as was seldom lacking between 
the great nobles of Anjou, Maine, Aquitaine, and the many 
provinces which had not yet been merged into the kingdom 
of F ranee. Hut, whether they came from England, P'rance, 
or Flanders, or the more rude and half-civilized German 
duchies and margravates, alj, save a few hardy pilgrims, 
were unaccustomed to the burning sunshine, the clear dry air, 
the strong lights and shades of Syria, 'fhe dark faces of 
their enemies might well fill them with repulsion mingled with 
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fear as betokening a race visibly marked by the KviJ One 
for his own. Perhaps we may conjecture that, in those 
chan<^ecl scenes, their chief impressions were that the sun, 
blazing pitilessly on varnished armour, was a foretaste of the 
fires of purgatory, and the parching thirst that tortured 
them an earnest of other of its torments. A study of 
chronicles and histories gives many quaint and unexpected 
points of view, hut only too often what we most wish t(> 
know eludes us. 

So, too, it is comparatively easy to trace the converging- 
roads by which the Crusaders at last reached their meeting- 
place at Constantinople;, but a very different matter to learn 
what were the conditions of travel, or what specially 
imj)ressed the pilgrims as they journeyed through unknown 
lands. On this first Crusade, the main body, under Count 
Raymond of 1 oulouse, went across Iqjiier Italy. Some, at 
least, of his band had taken their way along the olivc- 
boraered slopes of I.iguria, across hilltops fragrant with 
heather and juniper, from link; towns on the ^lediterraneau 
coast still mindful of their Roman tlcscent, evi;n boastinu' 
perhaps a more polished civilization tiian Rome itself in 
tiiose days ol schism and turbu](;nce. Passing round by 
Aquilcia, they went thence with great (.lifficuliy (harassed 
by the barbarous natives) down the Dalmatian coast to 
Durazzo, whore they struck the Rgnatian Way. and so came 
to Thcssalonica. A more remote but better route was 
followed by (Godfrey of Lorraine; (Godfrey de Bouillon) 
and his men. Crossing central ICurope, they took the old 
Roman road through distant Hungary and the turbulent 
Balkans. 1 hat this toilsome journey was preferable to 
going down the Italian peninsula and thence by ship from 
Brindisi or Bari, gives us at least a lively sense of the horror 
and dread inspired by the bare idea of a sea passage. Not 
•ill the Crusaders were of the^blood of the Northmen, and 
prepared to face the unknown and appalling dangers of a 
.si;a that was to fhem as surely infested with demons and 
grisly monsters (their jaws agape for drowning men) as it 
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abounded in whirlpools and uncharted reefs. And from 
the turbulent island of Sicily, where the new Norman rule 
was grafted on a civilization half Greek, half Saracen, came 
some of that headstrong and craftyyet statesmanlike race who 
had set so deep a mark on northern France and on England. 

And now, in the spring of 1099, after almost incredible 
hardship, Jerusalem was theirs. They had borne the 
extremes of thirst and hunger ; had eaten thistles that 
pricked 'their tongues, and hides of cattle, sodden till they 
were comparatively soft and could be swallowed, flavoured 
with pei:)per and cummin ; had for lack of any water, drunk 
the blood of their asses and horses. Hut the returning 
sjiring brought them some relief. “ We young beans in 
the middle of March,” says tlio Anonymous Diarist from 
whom most later authors have drawn, “ and corn in mid- 
April, and our leaders consulted together and said : it W'ere 
well to set out on the road to Jerusalem at the time of fresh 
fruits.'* As Jerusalem daily became to them not only an 
aspiration, but a city their carnal eyes might hope to sec, 
the crusading zeal burned again brightly. When a foraging 
party went out for provisions and returned w’ith some sheep, 
the army learnt that the prey came from the district round 
Jerusalem. “ .i\t the sound of the name of the city for 
which they had endured so many labours, unable for the 
fervour of their devotion to withhold their tears and sighs, 
they fell prone on the earth, adoring and glorifying God.”! 
Every inch of ground was now full of hallow'ed memories. 
Here w’as Modni, a fortress of the heroic Macabees ; here was 
Nob, where David ate the shewbread. “ And Diospelis, 
which is Lydda, where Peter restored to health the paralytic 
Aeneas who for eight years had lain on a pallet. . . . And 
this side Jordan lies Jericho” — a name of happy omen to the 
Crusaders, for by faith the walls of Jericho fell down - and 
to the south, Juda, wherein is. Bethlehem, the resting-place 

* “Anonymi Gesta Francoriim et aliorum Hierosolymilanorum ’’ (ed. 
Hegenmcier, Heidelberg, 1SS9), p. 437. 

t “William of Tyre ” (Bale, 1664), p. 12S. 
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of the Lord, the happy spot where he was born and 
cradled.”* 

In moments such as those of the approach to Jerusalem, 
the words of Fulcher of Chartres probably spoke no more 
than the truth, and may be read in no ironical mood. 
“ But who,” says he, “ ever heard so many divers tongues 
in one army.^ Since there were present Franks, Flemings, 
Frisians, Ciauls, Britons, Allobrogians, Lorrainers, Alemans 
— Northmen, Scots, English, Aquitanians, Italians, Apulians, 
Spaniards, Dacians, Greeks, Armenians. For if a Briton 
or a Teuton wished to speak with me, I knew not how 
to reply. But we, who were thus divided in speech, yet 
seemed to be brothers of one mind in our love of God and 
our neighbour. For if any lost what was his, for many 
days the man who had found what was lost would diligently 
carry it about with him until by questioning he had learnt 
whose it was, and, having learnt, gladly restored it. For 
thus it should be with those w'ho go on pilgrimage in the 
right spirit.’'^ 

It is easy to dwell on the reverse side of the medal, and 
to note the avarice and cruelty of the Crusaders. More 
than once we read of dead bodies ripped up or burnt 
in order to recover the gold coins which the Saracens had 
swallowed to hide them from the Christians. More than 
once there are hints of human flesh eaten by the starving 
Crusaders. In the moment of victory, women and children 
were by no means always spared. At the taking of 
Jerusalem itself, the very men who had been moved to 
tears at the bare menlion of the name of holy city, outdid 
themselves in their frenzy of bloodthirsty exultation. 
Raymond of Agiles, chaplain to Count Raymond of 
Toulouse, expresses the current feeling: “If I speak 
the truth, you will not believe me. But let it suffice that in 
the T emple and Portico of Solomon we rode in blood up to 
our knees, up to our horses’ bridles, by the just and marvel- 

* “ William of Tyre ’’ (Bale, 1664), p. 129. 
t “ Pul. Car. apud Migne, Patrologia Latina,” vol. civ., p. 659. 
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lous judgment of God. So that the very spot which had so 
long brooked the blasphemy of the infidels now drank of 
their blood.”* “ Such slaying of the heathen,” observes 
the Diarist, " was never heard of, for pyres were made (of 
the corpses) as high as heaps of corn, and none knows the 
number of them save God aIone.”t 

The blood can hardly have been washed away, or the 
smoke of the burning pyres (only more tolerable than 
the previous stench of the dead bodies) have abated, before 
the Christians once more were weeping tears of devotion 
and gratitude. Pleasant, and full of spiritual joy it was,” 
says Archbishop William of Tyre, “ to see with what devo- 
tion, with what pious and fervent longing the people visited 
the holy places. . . . For who could be so steely of heart, 
so adamantine in spirit, that he did not feel himself melt 
within on winning the fitting fruits of so long a pilgrimage ?” J 
.Such a combination of ferocity and religious emotion is 
to us rather repellent than attractive, and yet we mistake if 
we value too lightly the more ideal side of the Crusades. 
Although their history is a tragic commentary on the 
inadequacy of human beings to the tasks they set themselves, 
yet the most romantic event of the Middle Ages deserves 
to be approached in a sympathetic spirit. And only so can 
we hope to understand .something of an impulse which, 
fitfully indeed, yet often with irresistible strength, led men 
on roads toilsome and hardly practicable from the days of 
Godfrey de Bouillon to those of Edward I. Is it not 
amazing that an enterprise which, in 1147, aroused the 
eloquence of St. Bernard, was still powerful enough in its 
working on the soul to lead the worldly humanist pope, 
Pius II., to die at Ancona in 1464, almost heartbroken 
over his failure to stimulate at least so much enthusiasm as 
would man his galleys against the Turks ? Mute witness 

* “Raimondi de Agiles . . ._apud*Migne/’ P. L., p. 659. 
t “Anonymi Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum ” (ed. 
Hagenmeier, Heidelberg, 1889}, p. 476. 

X Op. ci/., p. 134. 
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to the potent spell of the Hast is found in the many coins 
which have been discovered as far distant as the Euphrates, 
brought by the leaders of the early Crusaders to pay their 
men. The nobles of the West, the Counts of Flanders, 
y\rtois, and many another province from Bearn to Brabant, 
the Archbishops of Cologne and Mayence, the Kings of 
Aragon and the Kings of Hungary, the Norman rulers 
of Benevento and Salerno, have all left their memory 
stamped on these worn and battered coins, rudely struck. 
From farther north, too, they came, and Scandinavian 
coins unearthed at Vevey, remind us of the roads taken by 
these remote people. Some of them faced the snows and 
forests and interminable plains of Russia. Some followed 
the Vikings’ path, and, more fortunate than Ulysses, passed 
unhurt between the Pillars of Hercules. Others of them, 
again, bent on receiving the papal benediction, followed th(t 
Rhine through wooded Germany, and scaled mountams by 
the pass of the Pennine Alps.” One and all, before they 
reached the Holy Land, probably found themselves in^ 
straits to deal with which they needed, as Fulcher puts it. 
more than the wit of Solomon or the strength of Samson. 
And surely, to endure to the end, they must have possessed 
the a grain of faith that can move mountains. 

It is hard, indeed, to recapture the past, and most of all, 
perhaps, do we forget in what a world of wonders and 
miracles the average Christian lived in those early centuries. 
From his birth to his death he was taught, and he believed, 
that supernatural powers surrounded him, about his path 
and about his bed. Whether we call it faith or superstition, 
it is important, if we wish in any way to get a clue to his 
thoughts, to remember that he visualized the other world as 
few of us can dream of doing. Painting had not yet begun 
to picture the gruesome demons of the medieval imagination, 
but already in Norman qr Romanesque churches the 
unlettered people could see, carved above the great doors, 

* G. Schlumberger, “ Lcs Principautes P’ramiues du Levant ’’ (Paris, 
*877). PP- 3-5- 
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or grinning impishly from the capitals of the arches, such 
loathly faces as were a livel)’ commentary on the sermons 
which from time to time put th(;m in mind of the judgment 
to come. Kach house must have some means to exorcise 
the lurking demons, whether it were a bunch of sweet herbs 
gathered on the eve of St. John or a fragment of blessed 
balm. Each child must be under the protection of some 
saint powerful enough to ward off the insidous attacks 
of the devils eager to enslave his soul. St. Nicholas and 
St. Christopher must be invoked against the perils of tlie 
sea ; St. Julian the Hospitaller, together with the Arch- 
angel Raphael, must befriend the wayfarer. Should he 
journey to the east, it was indispensable to cal! in aid 
St. Sebastian, that sure protector from the plague. 

It is difficult to realize how intensely and exclusiv’ely 
r< ligious, and indeed ecclesiastical, w'as the teaching of the 
day, sc-.^that the minds of the people were, to a very great 
extent, fed only on the legends of the saints, supplemented 
b)' those older and 11101 e terrifying tales of folklore with 
wl'iich they were ollen closely blended. But what we are apt 
tc. overlook is the fact that the men of the eleventh century 
looki:d oil all these as Gospel truth.s, and expected signs and 
wonders in their daily lives. We foiget that some among 
them had known canonized saints, had marvelled at the 
holiness and austerity of Anselm cd' Canterbury, or Bruno ,the 
first Carthusian, and that their asjiiration was to be canonized 
in turn. Thi • was a world which had yet to hear the burning 
tdoquenec of St. Bernard, and be stirred to its depths by the 
bright example of St. B'rancis. The rich and powerful had 
their diversions, their hunting and hawking and diccing, as 
relaxation after the sterner business of fighting. Among 
the Normans and Frisians, in particular, there wert; men 
who were wise rulers, farseeing statesmen. But even 
these warriors and lawgivers were liable to a hot fit of 
repentance for their misdeeds, and might suddenly, like 
Fulk Nerra of Aujou, leave their duchies and counu.hips 
to go on the long pilgrimage to Palestine, Even in their 
VOL. XV. 
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daily life they were in much closer contact with ecclesiastics 
than we can easily picture. The churchman was, in one 
aspect, the clerk, the jurist, the man of letters, no less than 
the representative of spiritual power. No king nor prince, 
for long after the days of the first Crusade, could dispen.se 
with the services of some Lanfranc or 1 homas Becket or 
Abbe Suger. Thus the earlier Crusade.s, preached by the 
clergy, championed by an Urban II. or a St. Bernard, their 
events told us now by a canon of Chartres or of Puy, now 
by a Latin Archbishop of Tyre, do, it is true, give us an 
account strongly tinged with ecclesiasticism, and it has to be 
remembered how this was ntxessarily iht; point of view of 
the great majority at that day. For the ignorant people 
there were the homely moralities, pointed by some fable 
told them in church and shudderingly recalled in the dark 
winter nights when the wands, howling or moaning, spoke 
to them of demon-ridden souls. There were th^ great 
festivals, inevitably inaugurated by .solemn mass and 
stately procession. From time to time grave sickness or 
dearth, or deadly fear of the enemy, filled the close, evil- 
smelling lanes of huddling towns with a white-robed throng 
chanting loud and deep the heartfelt petitions : “ A pcsle, 
fame et hello, libera nos, Do mine.'' Some of them, 
perhaps, at such times had a vision of the Angel of the 
Lord sheathing his outstretched sword at their entreaty. 
To many of them, again, who had never set eyes on a duke 
much less a king, the finest sight of their lives would be a 
thronged church, with dim figures richly vested in wdiite and 
gold seen through clouds of fragrant incenst*. 

With such rellections in our mind, it may be that we 
shall realize more vividly how hallow'ed was the ground they 
were treading to the C'rusaders even as soon as Antioch was 
reached — Antioch, where men were firstcalled Christians, 
whose first bishop was held to have been St. Peter. 
If miracles were common in the West they were likely to be 
doubly so in the East, and that St. George should be seen to 
accompany them would be looked on as a matter of course. 
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Was he not one of the seven champions of Christendom ? 
Still more were they favoured after the finding of the 
Holy Lance during the second siege of Antioch. For 
then, in a bold sortie, the Crusaders were supported by a 
throng of heavenly horsemen, coming from the hills, with 
standards tall and gleaming white, led by St. George, St. 
Demetrius, and St. Mercurius. And when the fight began 
“ soft dew, sparse and yet most graceful.” says William of 
Tyre, “fell on all the army and miraculously revived their 
strength. Even the starving horses, who for a week had 
fed on nothing but leaves and the barks of trees, outdid the 
horses of the Turks, well-fed and swift though they were. 
Nor did wonders fail them at the taking of Jerusalem itself. 
For the final assault Godfrey de Bouillon by night shifted 
his camp and heavy engines, having found a better place of 
attack. The struggle was fierce all day, and long remained 
undecided. But then, on the Mount of Olives, appeared a 
soldier (never afterwards seen), who, waving a shield, 
bright and fulgent, gave our soIdii;rs the signal to return to 
the, charge and repeat the attack. 'I'hat same day the walls 
were scaled, and Jerusalem was taken. It was a Friday, at 
the ninth hour. And in this,” says William of Tyre, 
“ was seen divine justice, for at the v<;ry hour and on the 
very day when the Lord suffered in that same city for the 
salvation of the world, did his faithful people, fighting for 
the glory of the Saviour, attain the happy consummation of 
their desires.”'^' 

Perhaps only a faith so exalted, so constantly stimulated 
by recurrent signs and wonders, could have brought the 
Crusaders so far on their w'ay. There was little cohesion 
among the leaders, and men of conspicuous ability, such as 
Bohemond the Norman or Raimond of Toulouse, could 
never be sure how much following they could count on. 
The throngs of pilgrims, littJe instructed in warfare, were 
likely to hamper rather than help the soldierly minority. 
It was not the prestige of a great leader which drew men to 
* “William of Tyre,” p. 141. 
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the Holy Land. It was far more the magic of a name and 
that name Jerusalem : it was the sudden practical applica- 
tion of the teaching which had sunk deep into many hearts, 
and now kindled them into a white heat at the thought of 
the Holy Sepulchre in infidel hands. Once on foot, the 
Crusades gathered strength for a time by their own 
momentum ; worldly motiv'^es of every kind combined to 
keep alive the j^earning towards the East ; military fame 
was no weak lure to the soldierly barons and counts. 
But yet this undertaking was not like every other warlike 
enterprise. For years some breath of the ideal hung about 
it and enhanced its attraction in ages when the other world 
was more a subject of meditation than it is now. 

11 

The exact site of the buildings of Jerusalem has been the 
theme of endless writings :uid dispute. Leaving the 
question to tho.se more competent, it may yet be of interest 
to give some brief account of the city as it appeared to the 
many pilgrims and Crusaders of the Middle Ages. The 
classic historian ol the Latin Kingdom was, of course. 
Archbishop William of Tyre ; but the quaint and artless 
descriptions which abound in old pilgrim itineraries give u.s, 
in their simplicity, a greater sense of nearness to the past. 
They have the charm of rude old woodcuts, which is some- 
times lacking in the finished engravings of a Marcantonio. 
William of Tyre, however, may serve as introduction to 
the pilgrims’ accounts. 

“ The holy city of Jerusalem, dear to God,” he says, 
“ was situate, ’tis certain, on high hills, and said by tradition 
to be placed in (the territory) of the tribe of Benjamin ; to 
the west lie the tribe of Simeon and the region of the 
Philistines and the Mediterranean Sea,” “ To the east 
runs the .stream of Jordan . . . distant almost fourteen 
mile.s, and a wooded valley where now is the Salt Sea 
(known also as . . . the Dead Sea). . . , And this 
side Jordan lies Jericho. . . . And to the south, Juda had 
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their share. . . . Jerusalem,” he continues, “is situate on 
a spot wholly lacking in streams, woods, springs, and 
pasture .-land.” So that, as he elsewhere observes, the 
Crusaders suffered as much from thirst during the siege of 
Jerusalem as they had from hunger in the siege of Antioch. 

Before turning to the itineraries, it is well to remember 
that Jerusalem had only at intervals been closed to the 
devout who came on pilgrimage. During the mild rule of 
the Omrniad and Abbassid caliphs, diplomatic relations 
were established with the West, and Charlemagne was 
granted the protectorate of the Holy Places. In token 
of this, a monk from the Mount of Olives, and another 
from Mount Saba, brought him the keys of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Churches had already been built, and, in the days 
ot Gregory the Great, a hospice for sheltering pilgrims was 
at least begun, and the same idea of finding them a refuge 
was revived in the reign of Haroun-al-Raschid. But, with 
the advent of Seljukian Turks, a great change for the 
worse took place, and the pilgrimage to Jerusalem became 
a matter dangerous and even fatal. William of Tyre feelingly 
describes the state of things. '• Those who came to the holy 
City,” he says, “after braving a thousand different deaths and 
passing through the lands of the enemy, now found them- 
selves denied entrance unless they could . . . give a gold 
piece to door-keepers.” But, robbed and ill-treated as 
they had been, there were few who had this to offer. 
I hus, outside Jerusalem, hungry and naked, they were 
abandoned, and, whether alive or dead, were a grievous 
burden to the wretched citizens. P'or while they lived 
they had to try to feed them, and when they died to bury 
them. And if they did gain entry, this troubled their 
co-religionists more than all, since then they feared that “ if 
they walked about incautiously, as if desiring to see the 
Holy Places, they might be spat upon and struck, and 
even secretly suffocated, and so made away with,”* 

Occasionally an ill-treated pilgrim had the spirit to retort 
^ William of Tyre," p. 12. 
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on his tormentors, gaining, however, but little for himself 

thereby. When Raymond of Toulouse, so said report, 

went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he was ready to offer the 

usual ducat. But more was asked of him, on which 

he refused, and, in the dispute which followed, the 

1 urks struck out his right eye. With great presence 

of mind the Count preserved this relic, wrapping it in 

a fold of his robe, and when he reached Rome showed 

it everywhere, relating his ill-usage. Nor need we doubt 

that many a battered pilgrim on his return home helped to 

swell the chorus of bitter complaint. 

But these days seemed past, and Jerusalem once more 

was open to the wondering gaze of Christians fram distant 

lands. There is no lack of pilgrim itineraries from which 

to choose as giving us quaint details, so that from them we 

may have some idea of what specially struck the medieval 

imagination. The fragments which follow have been taken 

from the publications of the Societe de rOrient Latin, 

and, though English translations probably exist, it is from 

the French version that I ejuote. These manuscripts date 

from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but are verv 

¥ 

probably in part compiled from earlier accounts.* 

In this town, so full of every memory and legend, the 
Christians were more or le.ss confined to their own quarter 
of the Holy .Sepulchre. The city was entered by four 
main gates, set crosswise. “ The Porte David is towards 
the setting sun," relates one author, “and is to the right of 
the Portes Oircs (Golden Gate) which is situate towards 
the rising sun, behind the Temple of the Lord. This gate 
is nigh the 1 ower of David, whence a way leads to Mount 
Syon. ... In this street, to the left, as soon as the 
postern is passed, is a church of Monseigneur James of 
Galicia, who was brother to St. John the Evangelist. 

* Publications de la Societe.- dc I'Oricnt Ijatin, s^ric gcographiciue, 
H. Michelant et Gaston Raymond ; Itineraires a Jerusalem et descriptions 
de la Terre Sainte, rediges en fran^ais au XL, XII., et XHI. siecles. 
(Geneve, i88z.) 
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There, 'tis said, St. James had his head cut off, and, there- 
fore, was built this church. The Fortes Oires were walled 
up. And thus none passed through, save only twice a 
year, when they were opened, and men went there in 
procession ; on the day, that is, of Palm Sunday, for that 
Jesus Christ passed through that day and was received in 
procession ; and the day of the exaltation of the Holy 
Ooss, for that through these gates the Holy Cross was 
brought back into Jerusalem when the Fmperor Eracles 
(Heraclius) of Rome won it in Persia.” At the top of the 
Rue dll Monsticr St. Gilles wore the Fortes Precicuses, so 
called because through these gates our Lord passed “when 
h( went about on earth.”* But the pilgrims from the 
north entered Jerusalem, as a rule, by the Porte St. 
ICstevene (before which, said tradition, St. Stephen was 
St meil), and were bidden to go direct to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Here, wa.s the chapel of \Iount Calvary, 
a:.d “ below this place is Golgotha, where the blood of 
our Lord fell down upon the rock. There ’twas said 
Adam’s skull was found after the Flood. There did 
Abraham sacrifice to our Lord. And there did Longis 
(Longinus, the centurion) receive his sight when he 
touched his eyes with the blood of our Lord. '! And here 
we may linger to record the legend of Adam as told by 
I'.rnoul. When Adam was dying, he begged a morsel of 
the tree of life. 'Fhough for a moment it was withdrawn so 
that his soul fled away, afterwards the twig could in nowise 
be torn from his teeth. “ This twig, 'tis said, revived and 
grew into a fair tree. And w'hen came the Flood, the tree 
was uprooted and borne to a mountain . . . and thence to 
Jeruselem. ... It came about, 'tis said, when Jesus 
Christ was crucified, that Adam’s skull Wi’as inside the wood 
(ot the cross), and when the blood of Jesus Christ dripped 
from His wounds, the skull of Adam came out of the cross 
and received the blood. .Thus it comes about that in all 

* Ernoul, “ L’estat de la cilez de Iherusalem," pp. 38, 40. 

t Afew, Continuation of “ William of Tyre," p. 163. 
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crucifixes made in the reg^ion of Jerusalem at the foot of 
the cross there is a skull in memory of this. Yet another 
place of special association was the abbey, as Ernoul calls 
it, of St. .Alary de Latina close to the Holy Sepulchre. 
For this, “ so we are told,” .says he, “ was the hou.se where 
Jesus Christ supped with his Apostles on the Thursday of 
Absolution (Jeudi Absolu) and instituted the sacrament of 
the altar. In this church is the spot where he showed to 
St. Thomas the wounds in his hands and feet and side on 
the octave of Easter.”’^’ Close by, and undoubtedly an 
object of peculiar interest to the pilgrim, was the Hospital 
of St. John, where his nee.ds would be kindly and efficiently 
seen to. “And to the right of the Ilospital is the main 
door of the .Sepulchre. Before this main door is a fair 
space, paved with marble.” Marble, too, paved the space 
before the Temple. This, says Ernoul, “lies on high, and 
many stejjs lead up to it. And once the steps arc climbed, 
there is a fine square all marble-paved and very wide.”t 
But it was not only from the religious point of view that 
Jerusalem was full of interest. His devotions paid, the 
pilgrim would find, not far from the Holy Sepulchre, a 
covered street “ where the Syrians sold th.eir cloth, and 
here were made wa.\ candles.” Near the modern soundintr 
exchange was another street, "all c«>vered with vaulting, 
which has the name ol the Street of Herbs (Rue des 
Herbes). There is sold all the fruit in the town, and 
herbs and spices. At the top of this street is an open 
space where is sold the fish, and behind the market (there 
where the fish is sold) is a great square (une grandissime 
place) where are sold eggs and cheese and fowls and wild 
duck. I o the right of this market are the shops of the 
Syrian goldsmiths. And there are sold palms, which the 
pilgrims bring from beyond seasl^ A street with a name 
of doubtful omen was the Rue Malquisinat (or Malcuisinat), 
where was cooked the meat which was sold to the pilgrims. 

Ernoul, “ L’estat de la citez de Ih«^rusalem,” p. 31. t Idem, p. 39. 
t Though the text of these has been published in English by the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ .Society, this is quoted from the French. 
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Thus, to the men who came from the more rude and 
primitive scenes of the remote northern and western lands, 
Jerusalem, with its vaulted streets, its houses all of stone, 
its wide squares, marble paved, was somethingf of a revela- 
tion to a worldly, no less than to a devout, Crusader. In 
the dark streets grave-eyed merchants watched over piles 
of shimmering silks or woven stuffs, of a texture and colour 
wonderful to the pilgrims ; the gold-workers displaced 
gleaming ornaments of intricate workmanship ; strange and 
barbaric stones and jewels caught their eyes, a wealth 

“Of gold and ivory. 

Of turquoise, earth, and amethyst, 

Jasper and chalcedony, 

And milk barred onyx-stones ” — 

pearls, it might be, from the Persian Gulf, uncut emeralds 
from India; here a heavy chess-board, with squares of 
gold and silver, set with pieces red and gold ; there, 
strangest and most miraculous of all to their eyes, the 
delicate shapes and shades of the Tyrian glass ware. And, 
together with unfamiliar sights, the market with its herbs 
and spices would bring them whiffs of unknown fragrance, 
musk and cloves and balsam drops. To tempt their palate 
were figs, almonds and dates, and (best of all it would seem 
from the glowing descriptions) the sugar cane. 

Yet, first and last, to the Cru.saders, Jerusalem must 
remain the holy city, the goal of the pilgrimage. They 
walked about the steep dark streets, dimly conscious of an 
atmosphere saturated with sacred tradition, they spent their 
enthusiasm in fervent prayer in churches, each more 
hallowed than the last. Here was the great church where 
our Lady died, here the chapel where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. This w'as the very stone (*n 
which Jacob laid his head when he had the vision of the 
angels ascending and descending the heavenly ladder. 
Every step they took was ’associated less with the Old or 
New Testaments as we know them than with this or that 
legend. Did the talk, as they rested in a hospice and 
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listened to some lay brother who had been long in Syria, 
turn on Nazareth, he would tell them, “ here was the 
fountain whence our Lady brought the water wherewith she 
nourished our Lord. In the stream of this fountain our 
Lady washed the clothes wherein she wrapped our Lord 
when he was grown a little, and there he gladly went and 
brought it (water) in pots . . . and in other vessels, 
and this was after they had returned from Egypt.” 
Or he would speak of the Se.i of Galilee, where, said 
he, “ Our Lord ate with his disciples, after that he was 
risen from the dead. He touched the backs of the 
fishes in such wise that the bones wore left bare of flesh, 
but the re.st thereof was left as bidore. And the. fishes 
forthwith revived and went swimming away with the others, 
for all the bones of their backs wen^ hare.”'" Or among 
the circle might be one who. like Fulcher of Chartres, had 
himself dismounted from hi.s muh.* to taste th(', waters of 
the Dead Sea and found them mori' bitter than hellebore,” 
and, when he broke off the apples fiom the trees near by. 
had, in truth, discovered them to contain nothing but 
“ black dust, whence came worthless smoke.” 

I f the pilgrims turn their faces westwards and once more 
saw their homes, we may be sure the dominant impression 
ruling their minds would be that of a city watched over 
even more than others, by saints and angels, the very earth 
ol which was precious, so that handfuls were brought 
back to lay in their grave.s. In the long winter evenings 
by the flickering firelight Jericsalem would shine in their 
mind’s eye a gleaming vision of .sanctuaries, paved with 
veined and .shining marble, of carved pillars in intricate 
arcading, of steps leading to a temple set on high, radiant 
in the clear white light of the south, of golden sunshine 
falling on slabs of porphyry through openings in the domed 
roofs of churches otherwise dim, half veiled in freejuent 
incense smoke, through which glittered jewelled reliquaries. 

* Continuation of “ William of Tyre,” op. cit., pp. 17 1, 172. 

t Idem, op, cii., pp. 171, 172. 
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Even the fruit they had seen in the markets, the red and 
yellow flesh of the gourds, the crimson hearts of the 
pomegranates, would leave in their memory a sense of the 
unfamiliar and exotic, a blending of the real and the 
fantastic. 

And when, at the recurring seasons of the year, the 
choirs in the low-browed churches of the north sang of 
]( rusalern, the sound of that compelling name would recall 
the wandering though of those who had seen the very 
abode of the saints. Now it would be the tones of bitter 
lamentation that smote on their ears : f erusalem, f erusalent, 
fonvcricre ad Doriinum Deum /uum ; now the clear notes 
of a longing almost as intolerable, “• Urbs beata J erusalem, 
dicta pacts visio." As the stately Latin chant proceeded, 
they might well confuse fact with fancy, the heavenly 

Jerusalem with that tangible yet spiritual city where they 
had themselves worshipped at the holiest of shrines. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF SALONICA 
15 V W. Gordon Cami’bkll 

It has been said that if you stood on the famous brid^^e 
over the Golden Horn at Constantinople and listened to the 
passers-by you would hear at least twenty different languages 
in the course of hcilf-an-hour. The hoary old Tower 
of Galata, which dominates the scene, has consequently 
been regarded as a veritable Tower of Babel ; but since the 
arrival of the Allied armies at Salonica this distinction 
must be conceded to the great White Tower of the latter 
town. 

1 ‘^ven before the present war Salonica was regarded as 
a town of many tongues. While under Ottoman rule the 
official language was, of course, Turkish ; but the principal 
language spoken was, and still is, Spanish. The Jews, who 
migrated here several centuries ago to avoid the terrors of 
the Spanish Inquisition, constitute something like 60 per 
cent, of the population, and they have retained their 
original language, now knowai as J udaio-Spanish, which 
differs very little from that now spoken in Spain. Next in 
importance comes Turkish. There is still a Turkish 
quarter, occupied not only by Turks of pure Muhammadan 
ancestry but also by the sect of semi-Muhammadans known 
as " Deunmehs, ” who are of Jewish origin. The name 
comes from the Turkish word deunnieh, which signifies one 
who has “ turned,” or been converted. They number 
about 16,000, and have a very interesting history. About 
the year 1655 a mystic rabbi from Smyrna, who believed 
himself to be the Messiah expected by the Jewish people 
about that time, came to Salonica, after visiting various 
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places in the Levant, and attracted a large number of 
disciples and followers. Here he was received with enthu- 
siasm by the Jews ; but as the new Messiah arrogated to 
himself unlimited power, and ev'^en proposed the dethrone- 
ment of the Sultan, he was promptly arrested by the Turks, 
and given the option of embracing Islam or suffering 
death. He accepted the former alternative, and his 
followers adopted the same course. These people gradually 
gave up the use of their own language, and most of them 
now speak Turkish. They practise the Muhammadan 
religious observances as a matter of form, but in their 
homes they arc said to follow the mystic practices of their 
founder. Many of the leading Young Turks belong to 
this class, and all are bitter enemies of the Entente. 

Judteo-Spanish and 'l urkish may, therefore, be said to be 
the principal native languages ; but. in their relations with 
strangers, the people generally use French or Greek, 
Although Salonica is now a Greek town, the Greeks only 
form a small [iroportion of the population, and their language 
is not much heard in the streets or cafes. In pre-war 
days English and other languages besides those already 
mentioned were only heard on rare occasions. 

But the number of languages spoken during those peace- 
ful days bears no comparison with the babel which now exists 
in the neighbourhood ol the famous White Tower. Indeed, 
vc;ry few people in this country have a clear conception of 
the immense variety of races and tongues, or the kaleido- 
scopic diversity of dress, which the different sections of the 
Allied forces present. To say that they consi.st of British, 
French, Italian. Russian, Serbian, and Greek soldiers 
is a bald statement which does not tell half the story. fhe 
British have brought Indian troops, in their varied and 
picturesque uniforms ; the F'rench have brought Moors, in 
their flowing robes ; Zouaves.in their baggy scarlet trousers, 
and Senegalese from Africa, as well as diminutive but 
strong and wiry warriors from far-distant China. Then we 
have Albanians, in their own picturesque garb, and 
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Evzones, in their white petticoats and tights. Besides 

these, we have a host of nurses in differenl uniforms, not 
only from Allied countries, but also from Holland, and 
other neutral countries as well. Indeed, as you sit of 
an afternoon outside “ Floca’s,” the favourite caf6 in Liberty 
Square, listening to a military band, there is presented 
to your eyes the most wonderful kaleidoscopic picture which 
you have, in all likelihood, ever seen before, and which 
in all probability you will never see again if, as we all 
anticipate, there is never to be another war on this gigantic 
scale. Then all these races and tribes bring their own 
languages and dialects. How many these tongues may be 
it is difficult to estimate, but it is more than likely that 
their number and variety would even put into shade the 
diversity which arose, as we arc told, around the original 
Tower of Babel in far-off Mesopotamia, or wherever else 
that famous edifice was situated. 

The Spanish of Salonica, although written in Hebrew 
characters, differs but little from the language of Spain, 
and visitors who speak the latter language can easily 
make themselves understood. Turkish is rarely spoken, 
and strangers must usually have recourse to French. 
But the man who speaks Turkish or Greek is at a great 
advantage, because the vendor knows very well that no one 
can speak these languages fluently unless he has resided a 
considerable time in the Lev'ant, and is, therefore, familiar 
with the “ tricks of the trade ” in those parts. As I had 
myself resided for several years in Constantinople, and had 
some experience in the methods of carrying on a “ pazarlik,” 
or bargaining in Turkish, I generally employed that 
language in making my purchases. 

Since the arrival of the British, Salonica has brushed up 
its knowledge of English, and our language is fast gaining 
popularity. Even the boot-blacks in the streets have 
learned to say “ Shine, sir,” and the itinerant vendors 
of oranges, chocolate, and all kinds of cheap-jack articles, 
have acquired a large vocabulary of such useful com- 
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mercial terms as “good,” “cheap,” “one penny,” etc. 
At the cafes and places of entertainment wild attempts are 
also made to attract the IJritish Tommy by the use of 
broken English on the doors or windows. Of these the 
cinematograph theatres offer the most amusing examples. 
The programmes are usually printed in at least four 
languages — Spanish, Greek, French, and luiglish.* 'I'he 
translations into our language ajipcar to be made by some 
native youth, who, in his endeavour to give a correct 
rendering of the h'rench, achieves some truly remarkable 
results. La marchande de flciirs (“the llower-girl ”) becomes 
“ The marchand of (lours and Pas de roses sans dpincs 
(“ no roses without thorns ”), “ Not roses without pins I ’ 
Again, a Dravie de Hector J/a/ot eu s/,v parties is said to 
be “A dram in si.\ parts from Hector Malot.” Just fancy 
a Scotchman being offered a wee “ dram ” in six parts 
even by that distinguished French author! 

1 have often been asked to give the correct pronunciation 
of the name of this town. Now the pronunciation of place 
names is entirely a matt<.;r of u.sage. Sometimes we give 
the native pronunciation, as in the case of Calais (Kaleh), 
while in other cases we pronounce the word according 
to our idea of how it ought to be pronounced as an English 
name. On this principle many persons pronounce the 
name Lyons as “ Lions.” Again, we say Par is (accenting 
the first syllable), the Germans say Paris' (accenting the 
second), while the P' reach themselves pronounce the word 
Paree'. Now the Greeks call Salonica “ Thessaloni ki,” the 
Turks say “ Sal'nik,” the P'rench say “ Saloni'quc,” and 
the Serbians “ Solun.” I believe the majority of the 
British call the place Salon'ica, while the Americans and a 
few English people call it Saloni'ki. In any case, in order 
to avoid the .slightest doubt as to the most appropriate 
name to apply to this ultra-dirty town, the PTench soldiers 
have christened it Sale-unique / 

* Note by an ardent Esperantist. — “ What a blessing a clear, simple, 
easily-pronounced International language would be in such a town !” — J. P. 
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Tin-: HKRITAC'.K OF SERFDOM 
Bv A. Fkanci'^ S'n-.L'ARr 

In j>rC’\var claN’M tlio traveller in Kussia ufteii U'^kcd or wub asked tlie 
question, “ What has caused llie vast difl’crencc between Russia and the 
We.’.t of Eurtipc and the answer can only be found by studying its 
history. The Byzantine Church, to whicli Russia adhered, separated it 
from the West, and the d'atar conquest placed the whole country under 
Oriental sway; but more even than these two facts were two other great 
causes which differentiated the society and social system of Russia from 
the rest of Europe: these were — (i) the absolute autocracy of the ICmpcror 
down to 1906, and (2) the existence of serfage up to as recent a period as 
1861. Autocracy, whatever else it did, created an absolute dependence on 
the will of the Sovereign as to advancement. Wo see this in the promotion 
by -Peter the Great of his friend Mcntchikov, a seller of pies, and of his second 
wife Catherine (afterwards the Empress Catherine 1 .), a.Li\onian serf-giri. 
In the reign of Paul 1 , one saw' it in the advani emcnt of the favourite 
Kontaisov, a Turkish cyptive; and coexistent with these instances of 
sudden elevation were the innumerable cases wdicre the loss of imperial 
favour meant the fall from power, and exile to Siberia. x\ll this gave a 
feeling of sorial insecurity and uncertainty of class, and this has left a 
marked effect on the Russian people. But unquestionably what was most 
foreign to the West was i.erfage, and its e.xistence until the middle of last 
century wnll for long continue to leave traces. One trace it left (in pre- 
war days, that is) was the .striking hordes of mule servants, men and boys, 
employed in every establishment in Russia, the cheapness of human labour 
and life, and the tendency to regard all employes as part, though a humble 
one, of “ the family.'’ 

In 1861 the serf population of Russia amounted to 47, 100,000 “ souls/' 
Of these 20,000,000 were Oown peasants who enjoyed a measure of free- 
dom, but the rest, who included the dvorovie, or domestic servants, were 
s. rfs in the true sense of the woW “ servants," and at the bidding of 
absolutely despotic masters, answerable to no one for their welfare, sold 
with the land or separately, and, in fact, human chattels of owners who 
were of the same race us themselves and who might (through imperial 
favour) have even been serfs before luck raised them to be a serf-owner. 
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Serfage has existed in most lands (in Scotland a modified form existed 
until the end of the eighteenth century, but it affected a very small class) 
and has gradually faded away, but in Russia it was not indigenous, but 
ivas forced upon the land. It was a “ reform ” of the Regent Roris 
Feodorovitch Godounov in the reign of the Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch in 
r 592-1597. An oiikaz fixed the peasant to the soil; he could not leave it 
and he was sold with it. Little by little he became a slave and was sold 
more often than not without land as a mere workman. Oiikazes of Boris 
Godounov and the short -reigning VassihC'hoiieski, confirmed the new system, 
and in 1723 it was re-enacted by Peter the Great and extended to the free 
populations of Little Russia by ('atlierine IT. llenceforw^ard there was one 
« lass of Russians holding another class as slaves. The serf luid no rights 
whave\er. Naturally the master, not washing to lose liim, allowed lu!ii 
food and in most cases treated him well enough — but as a chattel. Count 
Koumiantsov in 1751 enacted a penal Ci^dc for his lands. Theft among his 
serfs was punislnal by confiscation of goods and whipping, and of this 
latter one reads nuu lt, lor (‘asanova wrote in 1765 : " En Russie la necessite 
de battre est ahsolue; ^ar Ics paroles n’out aurunc force, which was 
perhaps another evil effect of serfage. 'I'iie absolute power the bar in or 
barunia exert iseel is shown in many of T<»urguenov’s writings. In one the 
serf Arina, as maid to her mistress, was not allowed to marry ‘‘ as we don’t 
keep marrie d Jiouse ser\ants " ; in another the serf Frmil was sent within 
three hours *’ to the mines for looking at his owaier (a grandmother) 
like a wolf,’’ Karoline Hauer jnentions the Jiorriblc fate of the four last 
female serfs of Ckneral Kurakinc, who were overworked as embroiderers, 
^>ne of whom told her: Wlicn our good master, the (General, was still 
alive, he had me Inslructecl along with his own daughter, and he promised 
me that I should one day be free and happy and marry my Ivan. Bu\. 
t|\en the good master died, .md our mistress sold Ivan along with *1 hundred 
other serfs, and he had to go away a thousand miles from here. . . . 
Oh, the General's widow' is a. wicked, hard mistress. God will punisii her T ’ 
And yet in this topsy-turvy condition of tilings there wx*re some alle\'iat- 
mg features. Intermarriage between masters and serfs, though rare and 
frowned at. did occur. As we have seen, the Empress Catherine 1. was 
a Livonian serf taken captive. In Gogol’s immortal “ Dead Souls ” he 
makes one of his clraractcrs say: “ Fancy what luck Derebin has: liis aunt 
lias quarrelled with Jier son bci'ausc he has married a serf-girl, and now 
she has bequeathed all her properly to Dercbin and tiie best-known 
instance of such a marriage is tliat of Count Nicholas I’elrovitch Cheremetiev 
75^“^8 o 9), one of the riclicst men in Russia (whom the Empress Catherine 
IL thought of at one time as a husband for her own grand-daughter, the 
Giand-Duciiess y\ 1 exandrine), who married a beautiful serf, Prascovia 
Ivanovna Kovalovskaia, who under liis^ tuition liaJ become a talented 
actress. She died in 1803 leaving -him inconsolable. Madame de Lieven 
wrote: Elle vient dc m^urir ces jours-ci ct a etc enterreu^ avee loute la 

pompe imaginable,” and her widower founded a cliaritablc institution 
to her rn^mory, whi‘:h still exists as the Cheroinoliev Hospital and Poor 
House in Moscow. 
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Catherine II. did little to alleviate and much to rivet the system of 
serfdom, and the revolt of Pougatchev gave her an opportunity of extend- 
ing it. She gave away more than 150,000 Crown serfs to her favourites, 
and in 1767 issued an edict forbidding serfs to complain of their masters, 
who had power lo send them to Siberia or place them in the army. In the 
agitated rule of her son Paul, which was autocracy in the hands of a 
madman, little could be expected, but much was looked to when he was 
succeeded by Alexander I. And something ms done. The Germanized 
nobles took the initiative. In the Baltic Provinces the serfs of Esthonia 
in 1816; of Courland in 1817, and of Livonia in 1819, who were cither Letts 
or Tchouds, were given a period of fourteen years in which they were to 
begin in the chrysalis stage as serfs and end in the perfect butterfly stage 
as freemen. This was a beginning, but sales of serfs, though reprobated, 
still continued; and Speranski’s dream of emancipation was .stopped by 
the obstriK'tion of the Court reactionaries and for the moment vanished 
Reactionary policy existed all through the reign of Nicholas L, and it 
remained for his son Alexander II. to carry through (he great work of 
the emancipation of the Russian slaves of their Russian fellow-subjects, 
and this was done on February 19, 1861. 

But it has left a heritage, and a sad one, behind it in Russia. To serfage 
and its evils one can trace many things which will not alter until another 
half-century luts passed over the population. The sudden changes 0) 
masters, the rises and falls, the umertainty in whiJi the serf lived, have 
all left their mark. In Russia there is a strange fatalism, a social unrest, 
a feeling of potential equality, and a sad apathy, which all date from the 
time when half the population was not master of its own fate and had nu 
control of ii.s own well-being. On Diderot remarking to Catherine 11 
how dirty .some of the serfs lie saw were, the Emfwe.ss herself replied 
“ Why should they care for a body which i.'' not their own ?’’ a sentenct 
which sums up the whole situation. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS FOR INDIA 
By J. B. Pennington 

I DOUBT if many members of the -East India Association are 
aware of a movement that has been making decided, if rather 
slow, progress in India for the introduction of an improved 
system of education on the lines laid down by an almost unknown 
Association of which I have been Honorary Secretary for some 
years past. 

This Association was got together some years ago by Captain 
J. W. Petavel, R.E. (retired), who had in early days some 
experience of India in the Public Works Department and is the 
author of a number of small books and pamphlets on social and 
economic subjects which have been very favourably noticed, 
both at home and abroad. (Copies can be had at the door at 
prices ranging from a shilling to a penny.) 

Put very briefly. Captain Petavers idea is to teach boys over 
14 to earn at least their own keep whilst going through the u.sua! 
curriculum of our schools. Fie doi's not mean that education 
can be made completely self-supporting, except with the aid 
of “ pious founders,” and personally I have always considered 
the name of the Association almost as misleading as the title 
of his book, written three years before the Great War — ” The 
Coming Triumph of Christian Civilization.” (Heaven save 
the mark ! ) 

Some years were spent in the attempt to popularize the idea 
in this country, without much success, and then the opportune 
vi.sit of Sir Rabindranath Tagore in 1913 ended in Captain 
Petavel’ s going out at his suggestion to try if India would 
prove a more fertile field for a system which was in many 
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ways wore suited to Indian life and habits than to ours in this 
country. 

Starting his propaganda work in Bengal in the cold weather 
of 1913, Captain Petavel worked with indomitable perseve- 
rance, in spite of the war, for nearly four years, till at last he 
succeeded in securing the invaluable assistance of the Maharajah 
of Cossimbazar ; and thereupon a remarkable appeal (copy of 
which is annexed, and w^hich was signed by the heads of all the 
principal scliools and colleges in Calcutta) was made for the 
support of Captain Petavel’s new Indian Polytechnic. As 
Captain Petavel is not so well known as I think he deserves to 
be, I should like to refer anyone interested to a sketch of his 
career written .some years ago by Fred Rockall, which can be 
obtained from the Indian Self-Supporting Educational Colonie.s 
Association, 2, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay, price 1 anna, 
and I will only add by way of further introduction a copy of the 
testimonial presented to him by the members of the Committee 
who have worked with him in circumstances of great dis- 
couragement for many years, and then proceed to read .some 
of his last report, which is very comprehensive and not very 
long. The testimonial of November, 1913, runs as follows : 

The Committee of the Educational Colonic.'-" and Self- 
Supporting Schools Association cannot allow their Honorary 
Organizing Secretary, (Captain Petavel, to leave for India 
without putting on record their high appreciation of his inde- 
fatigable and self-sacrificing labours for so many years in the 
cause of social progress . 

“ Although, for various rca.sons unconnected with his proper 
work as propagandist, the actual foundation of a Self-Support- 
ing School still hangs fire in this country, there can b(' no sort of 
doubt that his original views on social science have had very 
considerable effect on the mo.st enlightened students of the 
subject, and the Committee are very hopeful that his ideas may 
take root in Bengal and be an example to this country. 

“(Sgd.) J. B. Pennington, 

Hon. Secretary. 

And I may perhaps remind readers of the Asiatic Review 
that Lady Katharine Stuart wrote a most appreciative paper 
on his work in the Review for May last. 
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appeal from the principals of CALCUTTA 

LJNIVI£RSITY COLLEGES 

About tlircc years ago the Honorary Organizing Secretary ol 
tlie Educational Colonies Association came to India at the sugges- 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to study the application of the 
Association's scheme for the solution of India’s problems. 

'Phe Honourable the Maharajah of Cossinibazar convened a 
meeting at his Rajbari of J’rincipals of Colleges to consider the 
matter, and has generously decided to iiuancc a school as advocated 
i)V the Association, and Captain Pctavel is himself acting as 
I *rinci])al. 

The undersigned hoi)e that J^uHng Chiefs, Xoblcmen, leaders of 
communities, and the public genei'ally, will now combine to make 
this first step towards an educational development in which there 
i- universal interest a great succes.s. 

In a conservative country like India there are difiiculties about 
slarting any new system of education. J his plan, useful as it is, 
goes against clas.s ])rcjudicc.''. 'J'he one way and the only way to 
ir.akc it succeed is to show’ pupils good prosj)ects of earning a 
ii\ing This will be done if the Indian Ihdyfechnic Association is 
heartily .supported by public-spirited pco])1c of means. 

A gentleman who, at the request of C'aiitain l'cta\el, has been 
calling on the leadin.g members of different communities, putting 
liefore them the general outlines of the plan of the Polytechnic 
Association, has reportetl that you have c.xpressed your wdllingness 
to give your support, if this is correct, will you kindly say W'hen 
jou will pay your donation, and whether you are prcjiarcd to be a 
member of the Council of the fndian Polytechnic Association? 
Kindly reply to ('aptain J. W. Petavel, Maharajah Ct)ssimba/.ar’s 
I’olytechnic Institute, 1 , .N'andilal Hose Lane, Haghbazar, 
Calcutta. 

(Signed) \V. C. WoROswourii, Principal, Presidency College. 

W S. L'KOuiitur, Principal, Seoltisli Churches 
( nlley^e. 

K. R. Bo.sk, Principal, Central College. 

W. E. S. Hoi.i.an’i>, Principal, St. Paul's College. 

G. C. Bosk, Principal, Hangabasi College. 

S. Rov, Principal, .M efropolifan Institute College 

I). C. Roy, Principal, College of Science. 

fli:RA\i».\ Cii.AM>R\ M.attra, Principal, City College, 
says: “I am decidedly in favour of Captain 
Petavcl’s scheme.being given a trial.” 

The last report we have had of his work is summarized in 
hi.s letter to the Englishman (of Calcutta) and the leaderette 
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thereon which follows, but I might just add that Captain 
Petavel has lately been appointed Lecturer on ‘ ‘ Reconstruc- 
tion after the War ” to the University of Calcutta, and he writes 
privately that he has already (early in October) received con- 
tributions amounting to 1,500 rupees (cash) towards what is 
called the “Poverty Problem Study Fund,’’ and expects at 
least as much more — largely contributed by Europeans in 
Calcutta as well as by philanthropic Indian gentlemen. 

Indian critics of the Indian Government constantly complain 
that the masses, (approximately 100 millions between the ages 
of five and tw’enty,) are nol yet educated in our peculiar fashion ; 
but why don’t the well-to-do classes who are so anxious to tax 
everybody in order to pay for educating these millions of boys 
and girls, whether they and their parents like it or not, put their 
own shoulders to the wheel and, following the splendid example 
of the Maharajah of Cossimbazar, establish free schools all 
over the country as our ancestors did in this country three or 
four hundred years ago ? That there is money enough for this 
purpose is evident from the amount spent (and largely wasted) 
on temples, jewels and dancing-girls, etc. ; as a glaring 
example of which profusion I will rite once more the case of the 
20 lakhs of rupees which were being spent in my old district 
when I was out there nine years ago on the repairs (or improve- 
ment .?) of one temple - certainly a very large one— at Ramnad. 

None of the gentlemen (or the lady) who clamour for what 
they call “freedom” ever take the trouble to consider the 
verdict of one of the wisest and perhaps most independent of 
old-time Hindus, the late Sir T. Madhava Rau, K.c.s.l., that 
“the longer one lives, observes and thinks, the more docs one 
“feel that there is no community on the face of the earth that 
“suffers less from political evils and more from self-inflicted, 
“or self-accepted, or .self-created and therefore avoidable 

evils than the Hindu. ’ ’ 

I will now read his letter referred to, and the editorial com- 
ment on which the Home Committee heartily congratulated 
him. 
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"Our Polytechnic Institution has now nearly 700 pupils, and it 
IS time to take our second step. May I ask you for your help in 
making known the enormous importance of this next .step, because 
I am sure that if only a few people come to have a clear idea of it 
we shall not lack support ? 

"As everybody knows, agriculture has special difficulties to 
contend with in every country, the result of which is that it does 
not progress as other branches of bmnan activity do, and that the 
land yields only a fraction of what it might. 

“In India tlie result of the great limitations jtlaced upon the 
progress of agriculture and the yield of the land is that the masses 
remain illiterate because the country cannot afford jiopular educa- 
tion; districts arc decimated with malaria because there is no money 
lor sanitation works; whilst in this age of rapidly increasing wealth, 
>n India, the masses of the |)cople remain in primary pu\erty and 
ha\e not enough food.” 

(Certainly one great eati.se of tlii.s poverty i.s the Hindu law 
of inheritanee, whereby the land is .so infinitely .subdivided that 
n cannot po.s.sibly support it.s population in comfort. — ] . B. P.) 

“Now, sweeping aside all tlic amateur criticism of the ryot, and 
coming to the actual circiinisiances lliat render it impos.siblc for 
agriculture to bcuelil much by progrc'-s, we come at once to llie 
fact that tile educational e^tablislimcnt': we eoiilenii)l:iie could do 
somctliiug towards removing them. 

“ If we ask an intelligent and ivrogrcs.sive cultivator why certain 
valuable and prliolable crops are not grown in the country, be will 
often say that there would not l)c the certainly of obtaining the 
amount of labour that wotdd be needed at certain seasons, and there 
cannot be that labour because there would not he employment for 
it for more than a part, possibly a small [).irt, of ibo year. The 
inequality of the amount of labour required op the land is one of the 
greatest of the fundaniental difficulties agriculture has to contend 
witli. 

"'Ihe familiar ‘ ouUiekls,* k--.' well cullivaled tbau the ‘honic- 
fieds,’ arc an ancient example of the way in wliieli tin's inequality 
of the work on the land i)nts a limit on cultivation. 

“ Modern machinery is the^ remedy, ft has given us the means 
to overcome this difficulty, and it will undoubtedly some day increase 
India’s wealth enormously. But the new era may not be easy to 
usher in. 'I'liere are, unfortunately, other difficulties, and therefore 
the capitalist wdio alone could provide the necessary machinery docs 
not .see his way clear to making it a profitable business. .So we are 
now at a deadlock. 

“ But our educational colonies could set agricultural progress 
going. Onr plan for a first start is to send boys either to board 
entirely in the country establi.shments, or, at any rate, to spend a 
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few days of the week or a few weeks of each term in them, ffoiri^ 
on with their lessons, of course, but doing' about a couple of hours, 
a day healthy practical and instructive work. When they had 
reached tlic upper classes they would be able to do this machine- 
work in the seasons when help is wanted, thus enabling the culti- 
vators to 1)0 engaged more productixely the whole of the year, and 
to get much more from tlie land. 

“ Beginning with the middle-class boys, establishmenls would go 
on taking in such boys from the village. In that way they would 
furnish a solution to the problems of popular education and agri- 
cultural progress. At i)resent, howexer, it is enough for us to 
couceiUrale ujxon our next step, xxbich will show the way clearly to 
another. 

‘‘Tile establishments xvonld he the needed thin edge for the wedge 
of progress. It xvonld be t|nite snflicieni lor a start if in return for 
the bclj) they were allovxed to buy from the cultivators food-sinffs 
at the price at wliich they ai'e generally sold to the dealers, (')n 
tlie general a\'eragc that is lialf, or less than half, of what is paid 
for them in the town: xvhen all alloxvances are made, it x%ill l)e 
found that this applies even to rice, d'he bc.»vs thus would live 
very cheaply in the country, and thc)sc xvho rclnrned home weekly 
xxonld lake ])ro(luce to their homes, thus earning the middlemen’s 
and distributors’ profits. 

“ 'The imt)ortant thing to nndcrsland al)ont llie modern ‘self* 
supporting ' education movement is that its [)!an is to arrange things 
so that the boys would earn the profits of the capitalists, the middle- 
men, and the distributors. Atteni])ts at self-supporting education 
have been made liitbcrto reiving siin]>Iy on liie boys’ earnings as 
labourers, aiul certainly, where they liaxe I)ccii propcily helped by 
goi-xl modern method^ and inacliinerv, somd astonisliingly en- 
couraging results baxe been obtained. For real success, however, 
we miibt look, not so much to their feeble labour, as to placing 
them in a jiosiiion to haxe the economic advantages of the capitalists 
and traders. I'lic establishments, instead of leaving the cultivators 
to their difliculties, xvould lielp them to produce more economically, 
and ])nrchasc the more economically [)r()dnced commodities at 
cheaper price.-?. 

“Another of tlie most fatal obstacles in the way of the general 
application of the best mciliods is the subdivision of holdings. The 
practicable remedy is to dcxelop industries in the rural districts, 
offering people profitable work that will dispose them at once to 
amalgamate their holdings for co-operative or otiicr plans of com- 
bined w'orking to save labour. Educational colonics would develop 
industries also. 

“Similarly, the boys xvonld be taught to be practical in school^ 
so that when they reached the higher classes they would he capable 
of superintending the labour of workers well organized and using 
up-to-date metb-ds of production, and producing articles that they 
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and their parents and the villag^ers tliemselves would use and 
consume. 

“ Xow, wlicn we come to the question of what the country branch 
is goiiif^ to cost, wc have to use our common sense and recognize 
that it is a key we must try with which to unlock the door^ of 
pro.i^ress, so tliat it would be cheap at any price. Any and everv 
experiment iti the direction of increasiniq:* the produce of the whole 
land, as modern mctliods have now' enabled ns to increase it, luitst 
he tried, whatever it costs, luiucatioiial colonies are the thin end 
of the wedi^Q tliat, jiroperly inserted, mi^ht lirealc up Indian middle- 
class and rural po\'erty in the intense form which we know them 
now. 

“ lint whilst the experiment would be of priceless value, there 
is no reason to anticipate its beinj^ at all costly. 

‘‘"riic ideal way to hcL;in with w’onld be a colony for ex-.soldicr.'^, 
p(Mn'K)ner‘- and other jieople who arc ^tartin.i^' with Ie>s bias than 
the ordinary cnlti\'ators and more ready to fall in w'ith any new jdan. 

“There are s(» manv reason^ to start ai^riciiltural and industrial 
colonie.^ for a i;reat variety of cla^ses that if they were properly 
concei\cd it seems (jnite certain pcoi)!c would Hock to them. 

“(Guarantees of some ad\ antaiics as layqrirds the disposal of their 
produce and rei 4 ards help which would enable them to carrv 
on better a.i^ricultural methods A\ould he all that w'ould be necessar\ 
to attract people to them. 

“ ft really seems, thcrefcire, that it is not so much money that 
is warned to take the ste]) that mii^ht lead us far tow^ards the 
solutioti of the country's i^reatest ])roblenis a^ more intelli.^ence . 
and then furtlicr capital would come of itself. 

“At our f’olytcehnic liislilule, besides the hio’h-scliool bo>s (all 
of whom arc rcceivim;' some inactical Irainiui.: ), we have jouul:- men 
eomiiii.: irom exery part of lien^ril and hex'ond to learti commerierd 
subjects. Wc are working on a wroni; economic principle in 
1)1 ini^ini;' them to the town where evcrythini^ is dear. We should 
have them in the country wlicrc lixini^^ is cheap and life is hcaltliy. 
They, loo, should do their share of practical work, and then, when 
the\" discovered ])ractically that there are already too many clerks 
in the country, they would have been shown a way to very mucli 
more hopeful employment in connection with the industrial and 
a.i^iricnltural development of the country. 

“ It is useful that 1 should add that we do not reckon too much 
on the plan bein^ popular at iirst, but there are so many people in 
this country bci>\c:inf 2 : for an education free, or half-free, that wc 
should have no clilliciilty in getting* the number for a start, and as 
the practical value of the training began to be realized the numbers 
coming forward for it would increase. For details T must refer the 
reader to my report to the University Commis.sion and to my 
University Lectures iiow^ published.*’ 
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So much for the letter. The leaderette thereon runs as 

follows : — 

A resolution appears in the Report of the Council of Post- 
Graduate Studies of Calcutta University, dated the 27th of Sep- 
tember to the effect tliat a number of gentlemen having' sent sums 
of money to help the ju-opagation of the idea for the solution of 
the problems of f)overty and education developed in Captain 
Petavcl’s recent lectures, the sums sent arc to form the nucleus of a 
University "I»ovcrty Problem Study Fund,” and a University class 
is to he formed under Captain f’ctavel to study the subjects. The 
donors to the finul arc from every communitv in India, with .Sir 
Doral) lata and Air, AI. X. Mehta fof Calcutta) representing' the 
i'ur.sce coninnmity, the Ijcngali community l)cing represented 
by (among others) Rajah Rishikesh I .aw, uliiJ-^t a Bnrmc-e 
merchant, .Mr. Khee Za Rhee, figures promiuenth' in the list. The 
European community is represented by Sir Archie Birkmyre, .Mr. 
Pickford, Mr. Aorman Rose, Mr. A. Cameron, and Colonel Wvness. 
\ve I)a\e recci\e<l the lectures in book form for review, Intt as they 
were vcr3, fully reported in our columns at the time of their delivery, 
there is nothing much to add about them, e.xcept that they are got 
up ver}' nicely in a little volume of i6o pa.ges, priced at Rt. 

Iheie is ever}* reason to think that the reconstruction problem 
t\ill st)on be <ibout as pressing as war ])roblcriis are now, and we 
can recommend these lectures at least for the very interesting way 
in which they define socialism, land reform, currenev reform, all of 
which will soon be to the fore. But there are always more pco)>le 
Intel cste<l in things that are being done than in schemes Captain 
Pelavel’s TMIytechnic-Tnstilute, in which all boys are taught some 
manual work, has now' about 700 students, and is being helped by 
the Government and the Calcutta Corporation, as wcil as by the 
Maharajah of Co-,.simbazar, b}- whose .generosity it was .started. 

It i.s hoped that thi.s brief sketch of what has been done in 
Calcutt^i may result in the trial of a similar system in other 
parts of India. 

S'^ce the above was written I have been in com- 
munication with the Headmaster of Oundle and find (to my 
surprise) that he has been for years conducting his School on 
much the same principle as Captain Petavel’s, though he is 
not, of cour.se, under the necessity of making his boys actually 
earn their own keep, being well provided with “pious” (and 
wealthy) “founders.” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Rooms of the 
Association, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, on Monday, January 13, 
1919, a [)apcr was read by J. R. Rennington, Ks([., entitled, ‘‘Self-Sup- 
porting Schools foi India. ’ Afr. Mark B. K. Major occupied the chair. 
The following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present : Sir 
Roland K. Wilson, Bart, Rady Katharine Stuart, Colonel Maude, R.E., 
Mrs. A. M. T. Jackson, Mrs, Collis, Mr. R. }\ Karandikar, Lieiit.-Colonel 
F. S. Terry, Mr. I. S. Haji, Mr. N. C. Darawalla, Miss Partridge, Dr. H. 
and Miss Anderschon, Miss Joy, Mr. Ck Rao, Mr. II. L. I^each, Mr. C. 
Roberts, Aliss M. Sorabji, Mr. K. II. Brown, Mr. J. B. jejeebhoy, Mr. H. 
Bendall, Mr. l\ P. S. Saslri, Mrs. E. F. Kinneir-'l arte, Mr. E. S. Tabak. 

The Chairman : It is a great pleasure and a great privilege to have been 
asked to preside at this meeting to hear Mr. Pennington's paper, and 
what Mr. Pennington will feel, I am sure, is still more important, to pre- 
side at the discussion on the paper. Mr. Pennington has told me himself 
that he has only given an outline of the subject, and his wishes are that it 
should be very thoroughly discussed. 

The subject of Self-Supporting Schools may not in itself seem to be 
particularly attractive, and may not seem to cover a very wide field, but 
when you become acquainted with Captain PetavePs ideas you will see that 
this question of Self-Supporting Schools is very far-reaching. 'Phe Educa- 
tional Colonies Association was formed many years ago with the idea of 
helx)ing Captain Petavel to bring his ideas on this subject before the 
country. Undoubtedly if we had succeeded in getting the country to 
appreciate the point it would have saved us a lot of misery and trouble, 
because we should have begun to have appreciated the things that really 
mattered. Really Captain PetavePs idea is that, with the tremendous 
growth in machine power and the vray in which non-expert labour can be 
employed working those machines, civilization has the power of keeping all 
its people in comfort, and he says : “ Why is it that we find vast numbers 
of people in this country, as well as in India and all the world over, 
in poverty, and others with a great accumulation of wealth ? Now,” he 
says, “ you do not want to take away the wealth from those who possess 
it, but you want those who have not got the wealth to organize themselves, 
which they very easily could do now that machine power has made such 
tremendous growth, and has enabled the non-experts to turn out vast 
quantities of everything that humanity desires. Get those people to 
organize^ and then they can really solve the poverty problem for themselves.” 
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Now let us start with the colonies, where the people should be working 
in co-operation with each other to produce those things which are most 
necessary, and Captain Petavel starts with agriculture. He says agri- 
culture is the bedrock of everything in fact, and you must start from that, 
and then bring on your industries. But how are you going to start these 
colonies ? J low can you convince people that is the way to make a start ? 
And he says the best way to do it is with the children ; start with your 
educational system, and let that be such that you arc training to industiy 
in the same way as ordinary book learning. Then you will have ini’ 
planted the idea of working together in industry, and so you w'ill make it 
easy for the ultimate solution of our difficulties. 

I will not say anything more now on the point, but will ask Mr. 
Pennington to read his paper leading up to the discussion. 

('fhe paper was then read.) 

The following letter was then read from Dr. l^ollcn, Hon. Secretary ot 
the Association : 

I am so sorry to fin^i that I cannot, after all, get back in lime for 
your paper on Monday. I wanted to support you in your main contentions 
for educational reform in India. 

When the Director of Public Instruction in I^cngal himself declares that 
“ it is in the high schools, with their underpaid and discontented teachers 
their crowded, dark and ill-ventilated classrooms, and their soul-destroying 
process of unceasing cram, that the seeds of discontent and fanaticism are 
sown,” it is surely high lime that the authorities responsible for such a state 
of things were roused from their smug self-satisfaction and sternly called to 
book and the system of education changed. The “wholly responsible 
Minister'’ contemplated by the “ Montford ” .Reforms could not possibly 
make a greater mc.ss of things 1 

Vou know what 1 think about these reforms, and how I agree with 
r^ord Selbornc’s views (as set forth in Hansard’s account of the House of 
Lords debates of 23rd and 24th October last) that reforms in India should 
be introduced on Indian and not Kurojjean lines, and that what is wanted 
there is not Occidental but Oriental democracy. This is why I advocate 
the introduction of reforms through restored Indian Principalities and 
Free Cities instead of by means of fantastic experiments made in Birming- 
ham. The peoples of Indian Principalities and the populace of Free 
Cities will w’ork out their own salvation, to the benefit of all the inhabitants 
of India generally, without being “ Westernized.” Therefore I say revive 
the Principalities and set free the Cities. Look what a splendid Free City 
Bombay would prove to-day ! As has been well said, “ her merchants arc 
known for their enterprise and success in all parts of the world,” and her 
commercial development has been brought about by men of all commu- 
nities and by the harmonious and successful co-operation of Parsee, Hindu, 
Mohammedan and European, whose commercial enterprise is surely suffi- 
cient guarantee of the ability and knowledge required for efficient Free 
City administration. 
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In the same way it is, I am persuaded, through restored Indian Princi- 
palities that the politically-minded classes ” will be gratified and the 
masses satisfied by the “ democratization of India satisfactorily secured 
upon Indian lines. This is why I think a move in the direction advocated 
by Petavel is devoutly to be desired. Will you make apologies for my 
absence ? 

The Chairman : I think J voice your opinion when I say that wc 
are very much indebted to Mr. Pennington for iiaving very carefully 
compiled this paper so as to give us an idea of what is being done in India. 

I do not profess to know anything about the immense ])roblems of India, 
and if I did I should hesitate to say very much about it, because they are 
very vast and very difficult unless you have a very thorough grasp of the 
whole subject, and unless you have been able to study the pioblems on the 
spot : but it does seem to me the problems to some extent must be the 
same there and here. After all, what is the real purpose of education ? 
Judging by my own experience, the value to me of education was that it 
widened my ideas. Jlow can you give an education to the children that 
will widen their ideas, and enable them to go on in after-life steadily 
learning, so that the mind shall always be open to new ideas and be able to 
sift out the good from the bad? And looking at our own education over 
here, I do not think that we can be \ cry satisfied with the sort of education 
we are giving to the large mass of the people. It is not an education 
that really tends to widen the mind. The boy leaves school at fourteen, 
and a great deal of what he has learned he practically forgets after he 
leaves school, I was talking the other day to a hard-working man who 
left school when he was nine; he is now cultivating four or five acies of 
land and has a greengrocer’s shop, and he said to me : “ I do not know 
what is going to be the effect of the extra two years of education on 
the boys ; it seems to me they will not profit much by it.” I said to him : 
** Supposing we could have these educational schools on Captain Petavels 
lines and on the lines of (Xindle, where they have first-class engineeiing 
and carpentering shops and forges attached to the schools, and all those 
advantages, how would it be then ?” “Yes,” he said, “ that would be a 
different thing ; that would be fitting them for what they may take uj) 
in after-life.'’ The problem in India must be very much the same as it is 
here ; How can you really fit those children to take their full place in 
after-life, and be able readily to turn to some different line if they find 
their particular line is not possible to be followed up because it leads 
them nowhere? Of course, the question of poverty in India is different 
from what we have to face here in this country. 13 ut if you have a system 
in India which leads to a subdivision of land, Captain Pclavel’s idea is a 
very sound one if you can have industries in your agricultural districts so 
that the children shall grow up knowing something of industrial methods 
when they find their land is too narrow for them, and there would be 
a tendency to turn over to industry. But my sister, w^ho has been in 
India for some years, said ; “ Do not forget the caste difficulties and the 
class difficulties ; you have your sweeper class and your water-carrier class, 
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and so on. Those are the difficulties you hav-e to face.” That, I hope, 
you will bring out to-day in the discussion. Those are difficulties we have 
not to face here, of course, and here all we have to do is to make the 
land accessible by a right system. We cannot deal with that here to-day, 
but undoubtedly the power to get back to the land is the solution of 
your poverty problems, I believe, everywhere. I.et the people have the 
power to get back to the land if they want to. Then those who can 
better follow up industry will gradually be competing with each other, and 
this wonderful advance in machinery power will be going steadily on, so 
that those in the towns will have to give up more and more to those in 
the country in exchange for the same amount of food, but yet those in the 
towns would be in a better position. 

Now if educational colonies can impart a sufficient knowledge of 
industry to those working on the land in India to enable some to turn to 
industry when the land is too narrow for them, and if in this country we 
can enable those who are already in industry to learn something of the 
land, I believe we shall be getting very close towards the solution of our 
piobleiiis. It is that which Captain l‘etavel asks us to consider, and it is 
that question which we want to have very thoroughly discussed to-day, 
and I hope that it may lead to further discussions here, and that it may 
not be the last time when you will tackle this difficult but most important 
]>ioblem, one of the most important problems underlying civilixation. 

The meeting is now open to discussion. 

Lieut.-Coloncl H'kkky said he would like to say a few words on the 
subject. When in India he went all through Bengal and partly in 
Afghanistan, and was often in ])crsonal communication with chiefs and 
people in the hills, and on the subject being suggested they were all most 
anxious that things should be improved by the Government.hclping them 
to get schoolmasters to teach their children. 

I'hen with regard to getting hold of the children in India he had 
no experience, but would like to tell them his experience with regard to 
his regimental duties. His regiment was the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. In 1869 he had charge of the workshops, which brought the 
matter into close touch with the lecture. He prevailed on the Com- 
manding Officer, Colonel Wallace, to allow the elder children of the men 
to attend the workshops, whichever they chose as wishing to learn in, and 
he allowed the men who were in charge of the shops to take the children 
as assistants to teach them their work, and he bargained for those 
children to have weekly a few pence so that they might feel they were 
beginning to earn something. After a year's time, Colonel Wallace asked 
the schoolmaster to make a report on the effect of the plan on the boys 
who gave the afternoons to that business and the mornings to the books, 
and he said that they got on with their books just as well as those who 
went at books all day. (Hear, hear./ 

Colonel F. N. Maude rose to corroborate the last speaker in all his 
details, and, continuing, said that Captain Petavel had been in India for 
some time during his active service, and he (Colonel Maude) was 
surprised that Captain Petavel had not adduced the great success 
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achieved by the system of regimental schools, especially at Roorkee, the 
Headquarters of the Bengal Sappers and Miners, as the best evidence as 
to the practicability of his own proposals. The pupils were glad to learn, 
and they did better school work as a result of their manual training. 
They learned how to handle tools, and as a result they were able to go 
direct to some trade and get work anywhere. In this country the Royal 
Engineers were in the same position ; they got a technical education as 
part of their training, and when they left the corps could command high 
wages. He had known men who were recruits on the drill-ground only a 
few years before the war who were now making ^2,000 or^3,ooo a year in 
large engineering works. It was the best all-round education you could 
get anywhere. The scheme of Captain Petavers was perfectly practical. 
If he could get out into the country instead of working in Calcutta there 
ivas no doubt he must succeed if he was adequately suj)ported, but it 
would take a lot of adjustment. The moment people began to sec their 
work interfered with by the competition of local-grown produce they would 
be likely to try and upset the scheme. The great thing to do was to try 
and run the thing with a balanced mind, with a certain amount of give 
and take on either side. If he could once get well started, he thought 
Captain Petavel could work out a very successful scheme which would 
work both in England and India, but it required great [)atience and 
perseverance. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. Hkxoam, said he had always been a great admirer of Mr. Sander- 
son’s practical work at (bundle, which had long passed the experimental 
stage and formed a very valuable contribution to education. Mr. Sanderson 
had originated a great deal in the teaching of the practical side of 
physics, and had developctl in lu's own school the scheme by a personal 
infusion of his spirit. The speaker had himself been a h^ad master, 
but untortunately had had little opportunity of attempting such practical 
work as Mr. Sanderson had introduced at Oundlc, where he w'as given 
a tree hand by theliberabminded Grocers’ Company. His own experience 
had been that boys greatly appreciated their workshop hours, and that 
it vvas a greater punishment to them to be so deprived than to execute 
punishment tasks, such was their love of doing something with their own 
hands. Ihere was no doubt a percentage of people who were not born 
wiiii a real love of activity, either mental or physical, but he believed that 
a large majority of brain workers would be all the better for taking up 
some handicraft, and those who specialized on science would find fresh 
stimulus through practical work. He had found it was a valuable thing 
to let boys make their own apparatus for physics. 

Of education of alien races under British rule he had no experience, 
but might recall the fact that when Cyprus was taken over, some forty 
years ago, the Greek inhabitants, though in the main more intelligent, 

took up the education of the young less liberally than did the Moham 
medans. 

On one point in the interesting memorandum circulated by the secretary 
he felt inclined to differ — namely, a reference to the provision of schools 
in England some three or four centuries ago. It was, he held, sporadic and 
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due entirely to local benefactions, and in no wise to any form of public 
or governmental agency, as appeared to be implied. 

Mr. Karandikar said he was delighted to have been present at the 
discussion of such a very important matter, and he would like briefly to 
analyze the paper. At first he thought ‘‘Self-Supporting Schools for 
India ” meant that the State was not to be charged anything for conducting 
these schools, but now he gathered that was not so, although the general 
idea was that a school was self-supporting when it added nothing to the 
expenditure of the State. From that point of view he had been looking 
forward to so nething to carry back to India. He now understood that it 
was a sort of kindergarten system for lads over fourteen years of age ; he 
knew very little of this institution on the Bo*V^ibay side. He did not find 
the 700 students had carried any great influence outside the Bengal 
Province ; he had heard very little of it in the other Presidencies. 

The ChfAiKMAN remarked that the school had only l)Cen working for 
about a year. 

Mr. KARANinK\R said he would like to know what was the curriculum 
of the school, as the paper gave very little idea as to what the institutions 
were doing. 'I'he paper seemed to suggest that the wealthy of India had 
not been assisting the cause of education, but the statistical report he had 
in his hand showed that nearly half the nioi^cy spent on education was 
provided by private people. He was not satisfied that the Indian wealth 
had not been helping the cause of education, and as far as he could 
see not more than is. in the pound had been si)ent on education in 
India. 

With regard to the question of experimental colonies, if it meant the 
students were to be cared for in colonies and were to be sent out to other 
districts to help industries and to earn a living for themselves as an experi- 
ment, well and good, but from his point of view in the existing village 
system they had all this and the allied industries. As was the case in 
this country, the argument against education was that some of the younger 
people would be less useful to their homes, being drawn away from 
agriculture and from allied industrial pursuits, from assisting their parents. 
However, there was the land there. N(j doubt industries must be en- 
couraged. As to the (luestion of the fund — “ 'I'he Poverty Problems 
Study Fund’*-' -he would rather dispense with the last expression “fund.*’ 
Tlie Indian National Congress had been pressing for many years on the 
Administration to appoint a Commission to inquire into the poverty of 
the people and ascertain how far certain factors were responsible for the 
poverty. On the whole the discussion had given him great pleasure, as it 
brought to the forefront the necessity of inquiring into the causes of 
poverty amongst the Indian peoples, and if that valuable result followed 
from the discussion he would be very grateful. With regard to the com- 
ment of the lecturer on page 5 that one great cause of this poverty was the 
Hindu law of inheritance, whereby the land was so subdivided that it 
could not possibly support its population in comfort, he agreed, but the 
question was why that was so. That was what they ought to find out. 
The complaint in this country was that the people never cared for agri- 
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culture, but in India he should think it was because there were no other 
industries, and the people were forced therefore to have the land sub- 
divided. From the lecent agricultural inquiry conducted by Dr. Mann, 
with the help of the Bombay officials, it had been ascertained that 
agriculture was not a paying concern — at least, in villages situate, as the one 
under that inquiry, on the Bombay side. That was the result so far; of 
course, when land is subdivided agriculture suffers, no doubt due greatly to 
want of co-operation. There must be co-operation amongst the small- 
holders, as in Canada, so that they might have better machinery with which 
to improve their conditions. (Hear, hear.) 

I'he Chairman said there was some misapprehension on the part of the 
last speaker, who had made a v^ry valuable contribution to the discussion. 
They were not trying to relieve the Indian Administration of any expendi- 
ture at all. They only wanted to make it possible for the people of India 
to get that sort of educa.ion and continue that sort of education which 
would best fit their children to take their part in after-life, so as to insure 
that India should rise out of poverty into widespread prosperity. That 
was really the one desire on the part of the j^romoters of the scheme. 

Mr. Darawalla said they were all very much indebted to Mr. Pennington 
for his excellent paper, but to understand the subject it did not really 
require only an educationist, but an agriculturist and eCOnOUliSt and SOCial 
worker rolled into one I Still, he hoped to be able to throw sonic little 
light on the subject, although he did not feel quite happy about some of 
the lecturer’s ideas ; the paper smacked too much of the utilitarian bread- 
and-butter theory, which he was much against. It was unfortunate there 
was no light thrown on the question of the curriculum, as it was difficult 
to discuss a subject until they knew what the training was to be. The 
word “ education ” might be used in a sense which would not be accepted 
by an educationist. AVould there be any facilities for open-air work and 
games and physical exercise ? 

The I^ECTURER ; Yes, certainly. I am not altogether responsible for 
the details of the paper, but am simply trying to make known Captain 
Petavel’s ideas ; and what has been actually done at Oundle would be the 
Ideal for India. 

Mr. Darawalla said that unless they had clear ideas of what was to be 
done it would be futile to discuss the subject. Much of the criticism of 
the last speaker was to the point. He agreed with the statement that they 
very often spent their money in India in an idiotic way, but the paper 
suggested there was no money spent upon sanitation works. That was not 
the case quite, and he would like to suggest that the Parsees had spent 
their money in a very good way. 

In conclusion, he was sorry he could not discuss the paper with a better 
knowledge of the subject, and although %he liked the idea very much 
indeed, yet without adequate information regarding the way it would 
practically work out, he could not discuss it thoroughly, much less support 
it enthusiastically. 

I-ady Katharine Stuart said she had had a letter from Captain 
Petavel that very day, in which he appealed to her most earnestly to da 
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all they could to help forward his scheme. One of the speakers had 
said something about the reasons for the poverty of India. It seemed 
to her the reason was that they did not first seek the Kingdom of God, 
and therefore the other things were not added to them. Captain Petave! 
had said he definitely and explicitly put the Kingdom of God as the first 
thing to be sought, and there was no doubt in the end that prosperity 
would follow in the wake of that endeavour of his ; she did not mean merely 
material prosperity. She had pondered a long time over the cpiestion of 
education, and it seemed tlie best definition of it was that it was the 
means by which one adjusted a j)erson to life. She thoroughly believed 
in ("aptain Petavel. It seemed to her the West was loo prone to look 
upon a child as a complicated piece of ^ap[)aratiis for making money. 
I'his was not the chief end of either child or man ; but the Oriental idea 
of education was apt to lean too much to the other side, and did not take 
enough stock of the practical side of things. The fact was they must 
grapple with the great modern discoveries of science such as steam and 
electrical machinery, which should bec ome the sudras ” of humanity, and 
they could not revert to the simple life of the forest bceauso they must 
keep abreast with truth,” but it seemed to her that Optain Petavel, by 
co-operating with Indian progressive thought, had succeeded in embracing 
both the spiritual and the practical side of things, 'iiie West had to 
learn that in their system there was nc^t enough altention paid to the personal 
ectuation. They dealt with children by the dozen. I'lierc was no doubt 
that our education made splendid sailors and soldieis, but did it create 
domestic virtues and beautify and dignify family life as much as it might 
do ? 'Fhere was room for impiovement in this country as well as in India ; 
and with regard to the question of reconsliuclion, tlic true temple of God 
was the body and mind of man. 'rhat wms the temple they had to rebuild, 
and they had to begin at the beginning. In Europe work and play were 
divided too arbitrarily. Ruskin had said that when a man w^as properly 
occupied his pleasure grew out of his work. Their plcasuie and their joy 
ought to come out of the thing they wcic occupied upon.* They ought to 
find out what a given pci son could do best, and then let him do it 
Patience was needed to ])roduce pe^rnianent results : ** Eirsl the blade, and 
then the ear, and afterwards the full corn in the car.” (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) 

Mr. IIaji said that things in India had been sadly neglected, whether 
negligently or not he did not know, but the neglect of facts wuth regard to 
India was nothing less than a crime. '^I'he Government should recognize 
once for all that it was the function of the Government to give compulsory 
free education to everyone in India. Iweryone wanted it, but the 

* It seems significant that Christ and His chosen Apostles and disciples 

had various callings — “Is *1101 this the Carpenter — and we know 
St. Paul was a tcnirnaker. An ideal education, then, while adjusting the 
child^s inner being to spiritual truth, and leading him to recognize and 
follow the inward call of the Divine Cf>mpanion, will also simultaneously 
adapt his faculties to cope with the facts of everyday existence upon the 
earth in the twentieth century. 
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Government did not want to give it. The answer was that the (iovern- 
rnent had no money, but they spent large sums of money in India to 
carry on the military .system. It was the moral duty of the Government, 
in his Opinion, to impiove tlie lot of the masses, and it was wrong to say it 
was due to the poverty of the masses. There were many people who were 
able to be taxed, and there were many people in India who spent their 
money idiotically, and the Government should be able to devise some 
means of taxing that money, so that it might be put to better uses. They 
wanted to bring out amongst the children a spirit of the duty of citizen 
ship. 

Mr. Sastut said he would like them to consider why industrial schools 
were not well established, and why the people had not taken to them, 
"i'he answer was plain and very simple. The result of the system was that 
tile people of India did not think that industrial education was a real part 
of the education of the people. The pcoi)lc were not siifliciently 
consolidated, and in his opinion the j)rcsent system of education in India 
was absolutely uiinous. India was only poor in the sense that the 
average man had not got mucfi wealth to spare u[)On pursuits other than 
that of maintaining liis own life, and that w'as because the land taxes 
were so very heavy. As the Government took as mu(‘h money out of the 
people as possilde, surely it was for them to fiiul a way to deal with the 
situation as economically as [»ossi]>le. Such schemes as had been 
suggested ought to be promoted by the Government as a whole. It the 
blessing was pronounccil by the Government, they could be sure the 
majority would come forward to sup[*ort the scheme, as the majoiity wore 
always ready to sup[iort tlie Government in any honest measuie. In his 
opinion, industrial education could only be s[)read in India through the 
vcrnacukirs ; if trades in India were to be laughl to the V>oys, it could only 
l)e done through his own veiiiacular tongue, and tliat raised undoubtedly 
a very big jjroblem. If England could not say after a long rule that she 
had a dominion like India, wdiich stood unrivalled in the w’orld, well 
educated, he did know how much credit she could lake to herself. 

Sir Rolan Wh.son, in proposing a licarty vote of tiuinks to the 
Chairman and Lecturer, said that he would like to coujjIc with it the 
name of Captain l^etavcl. He had listened to the piper with great 
pleasure, especially to the remarks about Oundle School. I'he encourage- 
ment of the Government to the scheme need not take a pecuniary form, 
although encouragement in some shape might be necessary. 

The OiAiRMAN : Mr. Pennington says he does not wish to say anything 
more to-day, so it is left to me, therefore, to thank you all very much on 
Captain PetavePs behalf, and on behalf of the Lecturer and myseli, and 
I would like to add that if the East India Association can see their way to 
follow up this line of thought a good dqpl further, I lielieve it would be 
very useful, both from the point of view^ of great Britain and horn the point 
of view of the great Dependency we are all so proud of — India. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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“MR. GOKHALE’S SERVANTS OF INDIA 
SOCIETY AND ITS WORK” 

By G. K. Devadiiar, m.a,, Bombay 

The foundation of the Servants of India Society can be 
traced to the new spirit of patriotism and national con- 
sciousness which was fostered in India by the introduction 
of English education under the British Government, stimu- 
lated by a growing contact with Western knowledge, 
culture, and ideals, and nursed by national movements like 
the Congress and the conferences. This was one of the 
richest fruits of Western influence under the aegis of 
English rule in our country. During the earlier period of 
British connection with India, a considerable amount of 
public work was carried on by Western scholars and high- 
minded Englishmen, working for the promotion of the 
country’s good in the domains of art, literature, legislature, 
and journalism, as also by the devoted band of Christian 
missionary men and women, who have been strenuously 
labouring for the spread of education and ideas of social 
service. Their example was followed by a galaxy of 
most eminent public-spirited Indians, such as Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidya Sagar, Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati, Swami Vivekanadna, Mr. Justice 
Ranade, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
from among the great departed. There are many who 
belong to this glorious class fortunately still with us. The 
work that was achieved by these pioneer nation-builders, 
whose memory is cherished and held in great veneration, 
led to the formation of many a powerful organization, giving 
rise to a multitude of useful activities. These have stirred 
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the national life of India to its foundations and generated a 
spirit of nationality, aiming at a full development of the 
nation’s manhood and womanhood, worthy of her great and 
glorious past. 

At such a time, what was needed was a systematic and 
well-founded organization to take the fullest advantage of 
the new motive-power and the generous impulses for render- 
ing devoted patriotic service with which the heart of young 
India was strongly throbbing. A powerful and sympathetic 
man with a towering personality was needed to give this 
national emotion flesh and blood, and, fortunately for 
India, she found in Mr. Gokhale the leader qualified to 
undertake the great task. 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale, who is univer.sally recognized as one 
of the noblest and most patriotic .sons of modern India, was 
born of very poor parentage. He worked for eighteen 
years as Professor at the P'ergusson College at Poona, 
which is a brilliant example of great patriotic self-sacrifice 
and administrative capacity of which young educated India 
is capable, and of which the whole country is justly proud. 
Mr. Gokhale received, under the most capable guidance of 
Mr. Ranade, his training in public life, and acquired the 
necessary discipline for public work, which enabled him to 
give full scope to his great qualities of head and heart, 
and which made him an object of affectionate regard to 
thoughtful Indians and Englishmen alike, even though they' 
might differ from him. His deep patriotism, his catholic 
spirit, his clear-sighted statesmanship, his masterly grasp of 
practical problems, his staunch and fearless advocacy of 
the rights of his motherland, and, above all, his personal 
e.xample of plain living and high thinking, ennobled by 
renunciation and sacrifice, rightly secured for him a position 
of great eminence and leadership. He was a man pecu- 
liarly gifted with constructive genius. He had cultivated a 
real and sympathetic appreciation of Western institutions, 
and it was his strong desire that his country should 
assimilate as much of the Western spirit as was consistent 
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with the true spirit of Indian life and traditions, l ie clearly 
saw the need of an orw'anization for systematized national 
service suited to modern conditions and the spirit of the age. 
The work had to be based upon the principle of renuncia- 
tion, for which India was renowned in the past, and which 
she, fortunately, has not allowed to die out. Mr. Gokhale 
was impressed by the necessity of givdng a realistic and 
prjictical turn to this great motive-power by starting, soon 
after the completion of his vow of service at the Fergusson 
College, a Society which would give facilities for the full play 
of the patriotic sentiment directed into practical channels. 
With this aim he first gathered a few Indian friends, who 

Wert! willing to be trained for the servlet; of the nif)thc;r]and 
and ready to make the necessary sacrifice ftu' th.it noble 
cause, recognizing that they were Indians first aiul every- 
thing else afterwards. He was not an uniiraciical dreamer. 
He appreciated the difficulties of the situation, and was 
always ready to utilize his matenal to the best advantage. 
Mr. Gokhale’s life and labour, broadly s[)eaking, are suffici- 
ently illustrative of the gmeaal altitude of the educated 
men in India and even that of the much-maligned Chit- 
pa van Hrahmin — a subject which is causing some concern 
in certain quarters in this country. 

'I'hus, the Servants of India Society came to be started 
in 1905, with its head-tjuarters at Poona, with the idea of 
training men prepared to devote their lives to the cause 
of the country in a religious spirit,” and “ to promote, by 
all constitutional means, the national interests of the Indian 
people.” Its members, who have, at the time of admission, 
to take, among others, the vows of poverty and lifelong 
.service in the cause of promoting the best national interests, 
are required to “direct their efforts principally towards 
( 1 ) creating among the people, by example and by precept, 
a deep and passionate love of the motherland, seeking its 
highest fulfilment in service and sacrifice ; (2) organizing 
the work of political education and agitation, basing it on a 
careful study of public questions, and strengthening generally 
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the public life of the country,” which, according to him, 
needed “ to be spiritualized ” ; (3) “ promoting relations of 
cordial good-will among die different communities ; (4) as- 
sisting educational movements, specially those for the 
education of women, of backward classes, and industrial and 
scientific education; (5) helping forward the industrial 
development of the country ; and (6) elevation of the de- 
pressed classes/’ This comprehensive scheme of training 
and work by the members of the Society was intended by 
Mr. Gokhale, who believed in an all-round progress, to 
be a full-grown nation, to include every sort of willing and 
devoted worker, who wanted, according to his attainments, 
lastes. and inclinations, fields for n.ational service under 
good guidance in v^arious din^ctions, all leading to the one 
goal of national regeneration. In laying down his scheme 
of national activity, Mr. Gokhale has clearly stated that 
much of the work maybe directi;d towards building up in 
the country a higher type of character and capacity than is 
generally available at present ” ; and his sole aim was 
to creatt; a higher type of the average man and woman, to 
play his or her legitimate part in working for the nation’s 
progress. Thus it will be seen, from some of the basic 
ide.ts of tlu' Society, and from the ramifictvtion of the various 
activities of its members, a steadfast attempt is made to 
serve the ma.sses as aLso the classes. The membership of the 
Society at present numbers about twenty-five, and consists 
mostly of graduates, who come from most of the provinces 
and belong to different communities, there being no bar of 
race or creed to membership; but it is at present confined 
to men only, not necessarily single. For the first five 
years they have to be “ under training ” either at the head- 
<iuarters or at the branches working under a senior member. 
The Society is thoroughly non-sectarian and severely non- 
sectional in character, and it^ affairs are regulated by a 
council and a president, who, at present, is the Hon. 
Mr. Sastri, additionid member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. The Society, which is an all- India mov'ement. 
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carries its activities at present through four branches at 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and Nagpur. It is entirely 
supported by public contributions, the largest contributor 
being the late Sir Ratan Tata of Bombay. Its work, 
which generally adheres to the broad outline of the scheme 
mentioned above, may be described as the work of nation- 
building, or what in this country is popularly known as the 
work of national reconstruction. It would be difficult to 
attempt a logical division in this brief sketch of the members’ 
activities carried on at these differc;nt centres, but a rough 
analysis will group them under the following principal 
heads : 

(1) Under the group of political work come the {a) news- 
papers, five in number, which are conducted by the Society 
as organs of liberal progressive opinion, and which are its 
instruments of political education and agitation ; besides, 
members carry on, on several occasions of public import- 
ance, a regular propaganda by means of lectures and 
leaflets, the U.P. Branch being the prominent in this 
work, {b) T wo of the members of the Society are engaged 
in the work of legislative councils. Moreover, members at 
every branch have been taking part in assisting in the 
work of the National Congress organization. The Society 
owns two presses, the services of which are utilized for the 
purpose of publishing newspapers and pamphlets for 
political education, and the creation of well-informed 
public opinion on burning topics of the day. Besides, 
members of the Bombay Branch have been instrumental 
in starting and conducting four periodicals dealing with all 
questions that engage the public attention at the present 
day. 

(2) Next comes the very large group of activities of 
members, which would be characterized as social reform 
propaganda, carried on by l^elping or starting associations 
and societies aiming at {a) the creation of a better fellow- 
feeling, mutual understanding, and a spirit of co-operation 
among different races and communities ; { 6 ) helping forward 
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movements calculated to broaden the basis of sympathy 
among different ranks and classes of society ; (c) popular- 
izing efforts initiated to widen opportunities for larger social 
intercourse, and to reduce social injustices and inequali- 
ties, such as the disabilities at present, unfortunately, 
attached to a large section of the people in India called 
the untouchable classes. Moreover, the members of the 
Society carry on an active propaganda to remove the 
untouchability of these classes, basing it on national and 
patriotic grounds and those of social justice and humanity. 

(3) The third group of activities includes work under- 
taken by members to popularize and facilitate, by systematic 
effort, primary education, which is most painfully neglected, 
with a view to its speedy c.vpansion both by Government 
and local bodies as the first step towards the adoption of 
the principle of compulsory primary education, for which the 
late Mr. Gokhale worked very hard and prepared the country 
generally. And it is a matter of some congratulation that 
the movement set on foot by Mr. Gokhale about half-a- 
dozen years ago, though, unfortunately opposed by Govern- 
ment at the time, is now appealing to the imagination of 
the Provincial Governments in a constructive way, inasmuch 
as three local Governments have already considered Bills, 
introduced by non-official members, incorporating the 
principle of compulsion in their systems of elementary 
education. And a fourth province is soon expected to 
follow suit. It is to be further noted with satisfaction that 
the Bombay Municipality, the leading Municipal Corpora- 
tion in India, has been enabled by a promise of generous 
help from Government to give a lead in this matter to other 
local bodies, which are showing great keenness. In this con- 
nection, it is to be observed that one of the members of the 
Bombay branch worked hard to impress on the city fathers 
its great need. The members* of the Society have been 
actively engaged in organizing’ institutions to undertake the 
education of girls and married women in Poona and Bombay. 
These have given ample facilities to a large number of 
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married women and widows to be trained as teachers, nurses, 
midwives, sub-assistant-surgeons, and needle-women, etc., 
by adoptm"^ sj’stematic courses for literary, industrial, and 
technical education, and for the better understanding of 
their domestic and civic duties, aiming thereby to create 
the kind of workers which modern Indian society badly 
requires in several fields of national service. Thus the 
members of the Society, who are keenly alive to the need 
of an enlightened and progressive womanhood, are 
end(;avouring to elevate Indian women to the status of a 
true citizenship by means of education in modern ways of 
thinking and working. 

(4) A further group of activities may be placed under 
tlie head of the co-operative work ; and the Servants of 
India Society at its various branches is recognized as an 
active non-official agency, carr3'ing on co-operative effort in 
India. Its members have started co-operative societies for 
various classes that need them, such as agriculturists, small 
wage-earners, municipal serv'ants, mill-hands, and the 
labouring class population ; and a considerable amount 
of this work is being done in Poona and Bombay by 
starting co-operative societies to meet the special needs of 
these classes. In one or two places co-operative dairying, 
co-operative manure supply, co-operative sugar-cane crush- 
ing, and CO- operative supply' of agricultural implements, has 
beem undertaken ; and a good deal of ground is now 
prepared for the introduction of co-operative distribution by 
interlinking the rural people with the urban population. 
These societies are now proving useful centres for starting 
organized work for improved sanitation, small industries, 
and new educational activit)\ 

(5) Another group of activities, which is growing popular 
and rapidly spreading all over the country, relates to the 
broad division of social selrvice in other directions, such as 
travelling libraries and settlements among the poor, and this 
work has been undertaken by members in all its branches ; 
and social service leagues, on the model of the Bombay 
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Social Service League, have been started in Madras, 
Bengal and in the U.P., where it bears a different name. 

(6) Lastly, comes the category of relief work undertaken 
b)" members of the Society, on a well-organized basis, to 
give the necessary help to sufferers on the lines of non- 
official relief to supplement Government relief on occasions 
of wides[)rcad calamities like cpi<lemics, fire, and famine ; 
and the Society now has established, by its famine work, 
C)n six different occasions, such a reputation for this help, 
that when the first signs of this enemy of humanity make 
ibeir appearance the people generally look to the Society 
for the undertaking of non-official famine relief. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in this short paper I could not 
do anything more than just to attempt to give j’^ou a 
very brief and rapid review of the origin, the aims and 
objects, the basic j)rinciples, and the metho.ls of work of 
the Servants of In<lia Society and an outline of the results 
achieved by the. small number of workers that have joined 
that Society. My object in givdug this simple story of 
one of the useful institutions ol India with which I have 
the privilege of Ijeing associated even before the commence- 
ment of the movement was to indicate one of the construc- 
tive lines which the younger generation in India to-day 
is following, and how they are not blind to their duties and 
re.sponsibilities towards the bulk of tlnur countrymen. 
The members of the Servants of India Society are fully 
iware that, as compared with the colossal amount of work 
which the country at present needs so badly in many de- 
plorably neglected direction.s, the work they havt; achieved 
during the last twelve years is not much. But this is only 
a beginning. Moreover, they quite recognize, to quote the 
words of Mr. Gokhale, that “ the path is beset with great 
difficulties, there will be constant temptations to turn back, 
bitter disappointments will reperttedly try the faith of those 
who have put their hands to' the work.” Even though, 
therefore, the advance be slow, they want it to be sure, 
^nd this they hope to achieve in full faith in Providence 
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and in the readiness to make adequate sacrifices on the 
part of the men and women of their dear country. They 
recognize that, to lead the country to grow to its full stature, 
is the joint responsibility of both the English Government 
and the people. The latter are now prepared to share it so 
far as they are trained to do it. Before concluding, I would 
like to addre.ss a few words to my English brothers and sisters. 

1 hey are these : England, on the whole, has achieved in 
India a brilliant and mighty task, ever undertaken by one 
nation, whose destinies came to be linked with another. She 
has welded into a solid whole by permanent ties various races 
and peoples, constituting a very large portion of the human 
race. I he education which Indians have received at your 
hands has stirred and quickened their imagination, has 
built up upon firm foundations the feeling of solidarity of 
the race, and has enlivened the nation. The people have 
begun to cherish quite naturally great ambitions and 
noble hopes making for the country’s progress. It is now 
difficult to stem them and idle or unwise to stifle them. The 
great Indian continent is throbbing with a new impulse 
along with the whole w’orld. It is !iow left for you in 
England to decide how to shape this spiritual force, how 
to direct it into a channel, which would be productive 
of lasting good to both the countries, which, according 
to my school of political thinking, have been brought 
together by a process of Divine dispensation. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a nieetiiii^ of the East India Association held at the Lincoln- 
shire Room, 7, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, 
February 10, 1919, a paper was read by Mr. (j. K. Devadhar, m.a. 
(Senior Member, Servants of India Society, Bombay), on “Mr. 
(iokhale’s Servants of India Society and its Work.” Sir 
Richard Amphlett Lamb, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., K.-i-ii., presided and the 
followiniLj, amon,$^st others, were present ; The Rif^ht Hon. 
[.ord J..amin.tjton, o.c.m.c., o.c.i.e., the Ri.t>lit Hon. Lord Willini^- 
<lon, o.c.i.K., (Tlovernor- 13 cbi.cfnatc of Madras), .Sir Roland 

fC. Wilson, Bart., Sir !Mancherjee M. Bhownagj^ree, K.C.I.E., Sir 
John Herbert Roberts, M.)*., Sir William Ovens Clark, Mr. J. B. 
Pennington, Mr. L. V. S. Rao, Mrs. Jackson, the Rev. J. 
Knowles, Mr. W. II. Crowe, i.e.s. (ret.), Capt. C. Hobbs, Mr. 
IT. R. Cook, Mr. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Mr. Duncan Irvine, i.c.s. 
(ret.), (ieneral Chamier, c.u., c.i.K., Mr. B. Bayliss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kotval, Mrs. Collis, Miss Burton, Air. and Mrs. II. H. Joseph, 
Mr. S. Ragliunatha Ran, Air. B. B. Lai Singh, Mrs. Henry, Air. 
Al. O. Abassi, Colonel F. .S. Terry, Air. W. Frank, Airs. Ciffard, 
Sub- Lieut. Ciffard, Deaconess May Corton, Air. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, 
Air. A. W. P. Jayatilaka, Air. T. J. Benny, Mr. F. H. Brown, Air. IC 
Crubl), Mr. H. S. L. l*olak. Airs. Candy, Airs. Hall Simjjson, Aliss 
Hadden, Air. G. Singh, Air. IT. J. R. Hemming, Air. P. B. Cuiry, 
Mrs. E. F. Kinneir-Tarte, I’rofcssor Bickerton, Colonel Swift, 
Air. A. Montgomery, Colonel A. H. D. Creagh, Air. C. Watney, 
Air. R. P. Karandikar, Aliss l,amby, Aliss Winterbottom, Air. E. H. 
Tabak, Mr. Ambekar, The Rev. W. L. Broadbent, Air. J. Al. Pollen, 
Air. S. R. Bomanji, Aliss Horne, and Dr. John Pollen, c.l.E., Hon. 
Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, 1 feel it a very great 
honour to be called upon to take the chair .at a lecture at a meeting 
of this Association; and I should like to explain, if you will permit 
me to do so, how it was that I was asked to come. Some five and 
a h.alf years ago I spent a very instructive afternoon at a house a 
little way out of Poona, where I met Air. Devadhar and other 
members of the Servants of India Society, and T there had the 
opportunity of going through with them the constitution and rules 
of that Society. Soon after, Mr. Devadhar gave a lecture upon 
the Servants of India Society, and I took the chair on that occasion : 
so that when our indefatigable secretary wrote to me and asked 
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if I would come up from the rustic retirement in vvhicli I live and 
preside on this occasion, and when he mentioned that Air. Dev€i.dliar 
would be very i^Iad if I were to repeat what I did before — namely^ 
lake the chair ~I could hardly resist the invitation; and so here I am. 

The duly of a cliainnan is to ask the lecturer to read the lecture, 
and I lliereforc introduce to you Mr. Devadliar, and ask him to read 
his lecture on the Servants of India Society. (Hear, licar.) 

Tile J.ECTURUK : Mr. Chairman, T.ord WillinjLcdoii, ladies and 
i^entlcnien, permit me at the outset to thank my friend Dr. Pollen 
for his i^rcat kindness in askini;* me to speak before you on this 
subject, and in L^iving* me an opportunity of meeting* in England 
such a di^lingtushed audience. 1 am particularly obliged to you, 
sir, for the honour that you have done me in presiding over my 
lecture for the second time, as mentioned by you, and especially 
as you have come out of rctircmciil and well-earned rest after a 
very successful and sympathetic career in our Presidency as tlic 
senior member of the Executive Council of the ex- Governor of 
ihjlllbay, Lord Willingdun, whom T have the honour of having 
in my audience to-day. Also to you, sir (T^ord W'illingdon), for 
llie great interest taken in onr work during the years you were in 
India, on behalf of my Society and myself I tender you our most 
sinceic thanks, and 1 hope your successor wlio has gone there will 
continue to take the same interest in the work of our Society. 
W'ith these prefatory remarks i will now read niy ])apcr. 

(The paper wa.s then read and reccisx'd willi applause.) 

'riic Chairman • Ladies and gentlemen, it i- tlie dnl_y' of the 
("hairman on these occasions to open the discussion, and it 
therefore falls to me to make a few remarks on -the subject of 
tl)e i>aper. J feel that I ought rattier to \acaic the chair and make 
room for those who can sjieak better tluin I can on the subject, 
liaving on my left my late Chief, who has just returned from 
the post of Go\eriior of IJombay, and on my right a former 
Chief, who was also Governor of that Presidency; but since it is 
my duty, I would like to ])ul before you a few rellections which 
occur to me on the ])ai)cr which lias been read. 

The lecturer ended his pa]>cr with an eIo([ucnt reference to the 
connection between h'nglaud and India, and I should like to mention 
that when I loolced through the constitution of that Society in 
that room in Poona some years ago, 1 found it definitely laid down 
as a basic princijile of the work of tlie Society that it was to be 
founded on the permanent connection of Jh'itish rule with the 
Indian Kmjiirc. (fJear, hear.) I think anyone who makes a study 
of the w^ork of the Society shopid bear in mind that its foiindation 
IS that and no other. What distinguishes it from certain other 
movements that have been taking place in India, and which arc 
possibly not at an end, yet, is that the Servants of India Society base 
tlie whole of their efforts on the continuance of British rule in India. 
Tliat is a basic principle; and a leading* feature of the w'ork of 
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the Servants of India is the spirit of service and self-sacrifice. Tlie 
constitution of the Society requires no less than live years* training; 
before a candidate is admitted to be fit to he a member. A young 
nvni must make tip his mind that he will g*ive his whole life to 
working for India and will do this without any self-seeking, solely 
that he may forward the good of India, and not look to his own 
personal profit. Tliat is a severe test for any young' man to go 
tliroiigli; and it is to my mind a very curious thing that Mr. f lokhale 
sljould have been al)le to found a society with so severe a test as 
that without any s])ecilic religious sanction. So far as 1 am aware 
there has not formerly been any society subject to a \-o\v of poverty 
and of complete sacrifice of oneself except under some religious 
stimulus — tbe stimulus of sonic specific religious society or denom- 
ination This Society declares itself ab:-so1utely noii-denomin- 
ational and non-sectarian ; it is founded entirely on Immanity, the 
good of one’s felhwv-crcatiires in one's own country, d'he lt‘C- 
Inrer will, T hope, t('ll us wlielhcr any of tl^e nicinbers of the 
Soeiotv are non-l I incliis. ^I^liore are t\vent\'“ll ve <>t tlieiii it ^eoni^. 
and they aim to include all classes, lujt whether tluMe are any 
non-nindu menil)ei\^ 1 do not know. 

That is one of the leading features ol the SoeicU': and tlic wovU 
of the w^ociely first gained notice, far as I nin coneenied, in con- 
nection with wdrit Mr. f)evadhar mentioned last --n.iinelv, famine 
relief uork. 'riiore was in the \car ipii-i^u and in tlie following 
3 ^ear considerable scarcity in Tiombnv, and a g,ood deal of famine- 
relief work bad to l)e done, and ver\- efficient assistance wa^ given 
to the (iovernment in this matter by the Ser\ants of India Society. 
Again this year, I am sorry to say, tlioy will have an opporiunity 
of rendering similar service. | Mr. Devadhar: They have already 
begun. I Another thing in tbe work of the Scjciety which early 
attracted my attention was tlieir furthering of co-o]ieralion 
amongst the lower clashes; and most of all it struck me how the\ 
}iad begun amongst the class which are known as “the untouch- 
ables.” Pw the depressed classes are, I believe, usnall\' meant the 
low'er classes wliich arc not reckoned as untouchables, but below 
tliese there arc the classes whose touch is counted as j^ollution. 
Amongst these classes beyond the pale the Servants of India w'cre 
the pioneers in organizing co-operation work. I think they” began 
among the sw'cepers in Ilombay; and that this Society^ of Brahmin 
foundation, and laigely composed of Brahmins, was the pioneer 
in this work amongst these people, is a very notable thing indceil. 
I remember reading of an enthusiastic lady who said in public tliat 
slie would believe in Self-government for India when she heard 
of Brahmins working amongst the “untouchables.” I wrote aud 
published that 1 had seen Brahmins teaching “untouchables”; and 
1 v/ish that 1 had remembered to draw attention also to the fact 
that Brahmins had been the pioneers in starling this excellent 
work of co-operation amongst the lowest classes in the city of 
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Bombay. Amongst the milhhands also the Servants of India did 
relmarkably good work, and here there is a very large field for 
service, because India is at any rate beginning to be, and has 
passed some little way on the journey towards becoming, an indus- 
trial country. As it progresses there will conic to be an industrial 
population, and if the Servants of India Society can introduce 
amongst these people anything which will prevent their lives from 
turning into the life of the slums, or prevent the people from 
becoming demoralized, they will lie rendering a service to India of 
which it would be hard to exaggerate the effect. 

Then there were other directions in which, while I was in India, 
the activity of the Society was noteworthy. Amongst these was 
the reform of social customs — for example, of the evil observances 
of the Holi, a festival which takes place at the lieginning of the 
hot w’eather, and has been characterized by traditional customs 
and observances which arc repellant to the feelings of some 
people, and w-liich are now repugnant to the feelings of some 
Hindus theniseh'cs. In other matters, such as the spread of edu- 
cation amongst women, and the spread of technical cdTication, the 
Servants of India have devoted their work, with results that have 
been excellent. It has not been possible for the lecturer to tell us 
in detail how far they have progressed in these matters, nor can 1 
add anything on the subject, because I do not know what has been 
taking place in the Presidency during the last four years. 

The lecturer ^.aid one of their political ol)jects was the creation 
of well-informed public opinion on the topics of the day. That is 
pursued l)y the publication of newspapers and the distribution of 
leaflets and the delivering of lectures, and it incliwles the w’ork 
of political agitation, and a careful study of public questions. The 
word “ agitation ’’ has come to mean a good many things, some of 
them not very desirable and others of which w-e a|)prove. 1 think 
that the political education and agitation which is pursued by 
this Society is entirely of an unobjectionable kind; it does not 
partake of any of the immoderate views or immoderate proposals 
of action which have characterized certain other agitations. 1 
should not have applied the word agitation to the activities of the 
Servants of India Society, because the word has come to connote 
certain objectionable extreme characteristics which are not to be 
found in the work of that Society. I should like to say that I 
am fully convinced that the Society is not one wdiosc activities 
or propaganda can l)e regarded as extreme or objectionable. That 
is not the case with all agitations which have been prominent, and 
therefore I think 1 should like particularly to impress the point 
that this Society is to be very definitely distinguished from any 
such societies as those. 

The constructive work of the Society is one that deserves our 
highest appreciation. It endeavours to do good in the way 6f 
educating people to know and to understand things, in the way of 
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inducing them to better their lives by co-operation, and to improve 
tUeir material circwiistances when distress is upon them, and in 
forvvarclin,^^ all mov'ements which have for their view the regenera- 
tion of the people of India. 

With these few words — as a member of the Legislative Council 
is apt to say after exceeding the time-limit — f will now ask the 
meeting lo continue the discussion, and J find that among the 
names handed to me by the 1 Ion. Secretary ()f those who are willing 
to speak, the first is that of Lord Willingdon. 

Lord Wilhx(;dox said that he almost felt he was back in 
the Presidency of IJomlxiy, finding himself, as he did to-day, under 
the chairmanship of his old friend Sir Richard I^amh, who was his 
tirst Senior Executive Member of Council, and who guided him 
througli the intricacies of administration in the early days of his 
life in the Boml>ay Presidency, lie expressed his personal acknow- 
ledgment and ap])rccialion of the selflessness and devotion of the 
v/ork that Mr. Devadliar and his Association had done in the 
Bombay l*residency during* the years he had been there. With 
his usual dilTidence Mr. Devadhar had referred entirely from the 
general i^oint to the work of his Society, but he (the speaker) 
would like in a few words to tell them what he knew about bis 
own work. In his paper Mr. Devadhar had made several refer- 
ences to a great persr^nal friend of the speaker’s who had founded 
this organization, Mr. Crokhalc. It had been a great satisfaction 
to him to have not only made the aciiuaiiitance, but to have been 
a real friend of that Indian whom he regarded as a great states- 
man, and he could assure them that India had sufTered a vciy heavy 
loss by the death of Mr. Ciokhale at this particular juncture. No 
one in India had given him more helpful advice than Mr. Gokhale 
in the early years of his Governorship. 

Now, with regard to the work of the Servants of India Society, 
he would like lo say from f^ersonal experience that the lecturer was 
one of the most incorrigibly active gentlemen he had ever met; he 
was always asking, and generally securing, the Governor to preside 
at meetings to promote some good purpose. He remembered when 
the lecturer asked him to preside at a meeting of an organization 
called the Seva Sadan, which was started to i)romotc social service 
among the ladies of the Bombay Presidency. He agreed to 
preside, but when he arrived and found he had to address 1,500 
ladies they could imagine that gave him a severe shock. Ife also 
remembered, very shortly after he became Governor, the lecturer 
himself started a scheme of co-operative credit societies in the 
city of Bombay, not only amongst the mill-bands, but even among* 
the cab-drivers, and those poorer i\eoplc who had not the necessary 
influence or knowledge of organizing themselves; his efforts for 
tie v/elfare of these people liad been untiring; and w-^ere proving- 
most successful and helpful to the people concerned. 

1 hen, dealing with another matter, he would like to tell them 
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that not long ago Government had a considerable amount of 
trouble in a particular district in the Bombay Presidency with 
regard to the Revenue assessments. The political agitators took 
full opportunity to try to foment this trouble. Mr. Devadhar came 
to him and asked if he, with some of his friends, could be allowed 
to go amongst these people and try to find out for themselves the 
exact stale of affairs, and report to Government their opinion 
on the matter. He told him there was nothing he would like better, 
;ind, after spending a certain time in the district enquiring into the 
circumstances, they came back and gave an absolutely honest report. 
They found certain things which were undoubtedly wrong, there 
were certain things which required readjustment, and it was 
through !Mr. Devadhar’s efforts that the Government were able 
to readjust these matters, and to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
of the problem, lie was very glad to have this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Devadhar for the trust and confidence that he put in 
the Government wliiLst he was at the head of the Administration, 
and for the constant advice and help he had always given him 
during his life in Bombay. He could only say that he tru.sted 
when he went to Madras he would find the organization of the 
.Servants of India Society in a satisfactory condition there, and if it 
was not he would certainly make a point of sending for Mr, 
Devadhar, and asking for his services. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Lord L.^mington said, like Lord Willingdon, he counted himself 
fortunate in having been brought in contact with Mr. Gokhale, 
but he was not so fortunate in not having seen much of the work 
of the Servants of India Society, which was originated about the 
time he was leaving Bombay. Therefore he w'as not able person- 
<'il!y to give much information on the subject. He was much 
struck by Lord Willingdon’s remark as to the action of Mr. 
Devadhar in being able to allay trouble, and to give information 
on w'hich the Government could act, as Compared with the action 
of the political agitators. That was perfectly true in regard to 
e\ery country, becaxise they would find the real self-sacrificing 
people were never p(ditical extremists: they .saw'^ both sides, and 
realized the difficulties both of the sufferers and those who were 
responsible for the w^elfare of the country. In this country they 
would find those men and women who gave up their lives in 
endeavouring to better the condition of the people w'ould never 
prove to be extremists, and therefote he could understand what a 
great pleasure it was to Lord Willingdon to be able to benefit by 
Mr. Devadhar's advice. Lord Willingdon had said Mr. Devadhar 
was full of activity, but it had always been understood that Lord 
Willingdon’s activity was prodigious, so Mr. Devadhar’s must be 
simply overmastering. The chairman had referred to the fact that 
a society of this character should have been started without any 
religious basis, but surely the real principle mentioned by the 
lecturer in his paper was that it was actuated by the true spirit 
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-w hich brought men and women together, and really influenced their 
li\es for good — the spirit of self-sacrifice. (Hear, hear.) All 
religions were really based on that profound truth, and therefore 
the Society was based on the deepest religious principle of all. The 
lecturer had not told them how far the movement had received 
additional adherents, but apparently its activities were very many. 1 le 
was glad to think tliat the Society, whilst it w’Orked with a deep 
and j)assionate love of the motherland of India, still recognized that 
British rule was the origin of that newly created feeling in India, 
and therefore their w’ork w’ould have an international aspect. 

Sir Roland Wilson said he would merely like to mention one 
very minor point referred to in the lecturer’s paper, the whole of 
Avhich had his entire sympathy, as also had the remarks of Lord 
VViilingdon in praise of Mr. Gokhale. 'l lie Chairman had men- 
boned that the Society was the pioneer in the w^ork amongst the 
dei)resscd classes. He w’^ould not like to derogate from the credit 
of the Society, but, taking the term literally, he thought the Calcutta 
Brahnio Somaj, as represented by Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar, w'as 
earlier in the field by several years. He was, of course, speaking 
oi Indian agencies, not of European Christian Missions. 

Sir John Herbert Roberts said he really had no right to speak 
except that lie had always taken a very great interest in India in the» 
House of Commons for many years, and he also had the privilege 
of the personal friendship of the late Mr. Gokhale. He had also 
the pleasure and privilege of the friendship of the lecturer, whom 
ho knew to be e.xtremely active. The lecturer had explained very 
dearly the main objects of this remarkable movement. It w'as 
undoubtedly true, if they went l>ack into Indian history, that this 
was not the fiist time the idea of social service had found expres- 
sion, but in modern times he thought it was true to state it was 
Mr. Gokhale’s wdde vision that made the movement really of prac- 
tical force in the life of India, and they all venerated his memory 
for that. It was a long time since he had been in India, and he 
could not speak with official knowledge as was the case with other 
speakers who had addressed the meeting, but he w’ould like to say 
he felt glad Mr. Devadhar w^as here, and glad that he should have 
lu'd the opportunity of speaking at such a gathering, and 
he rejoiced to know that he had had opportunities of speaking 
at the Universities, and at great centres of population in this 


country, because the success of any great movement like that in 
India depended u])on their understanding the movement here, and 
being able to sympathize with it, and to help it forward, but in 
these very difficult days he thought it was of the utmost importance 
there should be a real understanding in this country as to the con- 
ditions in India, and he felt there w’as no one better fitted to unveil 
the real meaning and spirit of this movement than the lecturer, 
and he felt certain that the result of his lectures at that particular 
time would be of enormous value to the progress of the movement. 
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Mr. Bexnktt said he had been recently turning' over some letters 
from India, which he could but describe as letters commendatory 
of Mr. Devadhar. He would like to have given them the substance 
of those letters, but they were so glowing in their praise of him, 
and the lecturer was such a modest man, that he had perhaps better 
be silent in res^ard to them. Everyone who had any knowledge of 
the public life of India during the last few years knew how earnestly 
the lecturer had been trying to carry on the w'ork and to maintain 
the tradition of his illustrious leader, Mr. Gokhale. Higher praise 
could ])e given to tu> man. (’)ne great merit about the paper was 
tliat it stimulated enquiry. When the lecturer came to wind up 
the debate he would like him to tell them soinctliing about the- 
training the scr\ants of India h.'id to titulergo. They all knew 
about the training which w'as customary in some of the great 
religious orders in Europe, and it would be interesting* to be able 
to compare the two. Tlie Chairinan had asked about the religion 
of tlie workers, and he himself would like to hear about their 
caste. He thouglit he knew' what the answer would be, but how 
many were Brahmins? He knew he should be in the fashion 
if he said unpleasant things about that community, hut he believed 
the lecturer w^ould tell them that a considerable proportion of the 
w'orkers in this admirable enterprise were Brahmins. He did not 
wish to trespass on forbidden ground, but in certain discussions that 
Avould conic on a little later it w^ould be interesting* to be able to 
say that the w^ork for the elevation of the lower classes in India 
had been assisted to a great e.xtent by tlie much maligned 
Brahmins. Not that they could claim to be pioneers, for he sus- 
pected that the credit for that would have to be given to the 
Christian missionaries, who, at any rate in Southern India, as well 
as other parts, were the forerunners in the movement for the 
elevation of the depressed classes. Then he w^ould like to know 
something of the kind of political education and agitation which 
Mr. Devadhar had told them the agents of the .Society had been 
carrying on, because, according to his information from India, a 
good deal of political agitation was being carried on in the villages 
which w^as not quite in accordance with the principles of the 
Society, and it would be interesting* to know if that work was 
being counteracted in any way by the constructive political educa- 
tion which the Society was able to impart. The Chairman had 
made some reference to the religious clement in the work. He 
thought it was right to say that the word '‘religion’^ was used 
there in a sense not (luite in harmony with the sense in which it 
was used in Europe. If the lecturer would give them information 
on those few points, it would add to the instructiveness and useful- 
ness of the paper. lie had opened up a subject of real interest, 
and they would all follow the work of the Society with sympathy, 
and would wish for it the greatest prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Karandikar said it gave him great pleasure to be present 
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to liear the lecture. With ret^ard to the discussion that had taken 
place as to the word agitation/" he did not think every 

ai^itation stood condemned, for the o]>jects of the Servants of 
India Society — the motto of Dadaldioy Naoroji, ‘^educate, 
organize, agitate” — seem to have been amplilied. lie could 

assure them there was no agitation in India whicli desired sever- 
ance from tlie Britisli rule; tlic ])ermanencc of the British rule was 

the basis of their agitation. However, they differed in their 

c.xpressions ; some might have at their command language sufficient 
;o satisfy tlie rec]uircmcnts of Western attitudes on the sul^ject, 
lint nothing f)iight to give doubt as regards the object of their 
..igilation. 

As to llie S(jciety, be was not a member of the Society, Init he was 
:J] associate of llic Institution, and ho would like to ask if it WOUld 
not l^e ]>ossil)1c to organize a 1)ranch of the vSocicly in tliis country, 
ijul the lecture tnighl l)e i)ro(ita1)le in euahling the lecturer to 
jpproach gentlemen who would be willing to lend their helj) to sucli 
a great cau^c. kljc b nion of ICngland and India was tlie ideal, 
and he was (piitc certain many wh(3 were present would be willing 
to serve the cause of India in tlie way the Society recognized. 

lie w’as very glad to lia\c had the oppc>rlunity of s])eaking in 
praise of sucli an Tiistitulicm, 

Miss As^^^V(.)UIn <nid she was deligliied to liave liad the yileasurc 
of hearing Mr. Devadliar lecture on this sul)jocl in w’hich she was 
specially interested. Mr. < iokliale, the founder of the So<'tety, some 
ten years ago introduced a Bill for compulsory primary education 
in India, wdiich, she confessed, look her breath away; and when 
slie was asked to express Iicr opinion on the proposal in so far 
a.s it wotild affect female education, she was obliged to say tliat, 
although she regarded free comjnilsory education as an ideal at 
which to aim, she did not consider the lime was then rijic for it. 
If, however, tlie (|nestIon were j)Ul t(^ her now', she would give a 
very different answer. She had, ]ierl)aps, as an (dlicial, l)een over 
conscious of the olistacles; slie kiuwv the difticulty of Lfetting money 
and teachers for the few' scliooK then in existence. 'The (lucstion 
which presented itself then \a her mind was, “Could India afford 
compulsory education?” 'The ([ucsiion now' in her mind took the 
form, “Can India afford }n?t to have compulsory education ?” The 
difficulty of procuring teachers still existed, but allliougb a w'ell- 
vducated, trained teacher was desirable in every scliool, such a 
teacher was not essential, and it was not necessary to wait until 
such teachers w^erc forthcoming before o]>cning schools. \ 
famous educationist made the paradoxical statement that the less 
a teacher knew the better it w'as for his class, and her own cx])eri- 
cncc in India was that where a woman teacher had the affection 
and respect of her pupils and the consequent j) 0 W'er of discipline, 
d mattered comparatively little how^ much she knew. If she 
•''ould create the necessary atmosphere, the books were there and 
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the girls, sharp as needles, somehow acquired the necessary know- 
ledge. Although primary education was so backward, there had 
been a great advance in the higher education of women in India, 
and many W'omen in recent years had graduated from the 
Universities. It was, in her opinion, the duty of those women who 
had enjoyed this special privilege of university training to make 
themselves responsible for the education of the mass of their 
fellow' -country women. If the Servants of India Society did not 
admit women to membership, she hoped that it soon w'ould do so, 
and that it w’ould encoura.tie women university graduates to make 
themselves responsible for this branch of the work. 

Sir M.an'ciikujke Biiou nagorkk, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and lecturer, said he had no doubt all would agree 
that Sir Richard Lamb had occupied the chair on that occasion 
\ ery suitably owing to his previous acquaintance with the Society 
which was the subject of the lecture. He had given them some 
useful details and his t>wn o[)inion.s regarding it to which they had 
all listened with pleasure and j)ro(il ( Hear, hear.), and they were 
much obliged to him for coming' from his home in the country to 
preside over them, 'fhe meeting had felt a little agitated in the 
course of the discitssiou by the use of the word “ agitation,” and 
one speaker had justihed its use by tracing to their late revered 
friend, Mr. Naoroji, the advice lo people in India to agitate in a 
good cause. He (the speaker) wa.s in a position to give another 
authority for it, that of no less a person than a former Uovernor 
of Bombay. When a deputation had wailed on Sir Philip Wode- 
house, with the object of which he was in sympathy,' ho had advi.sed 
them to “agitate, agitate, agitate,” and from that day forth all in 
Bombay learnt that if they wanted to succeed in any' good object, 
the authoritative advice was to “a.gitatc.” (Laughter.) As 
regards the lecturer, thej' liad all been accustomed to expect from 
Mr. Devadhar something worth knowing on any subject he 
handled, and his performance that afternoon had fully justified their 
expectation. The object.-, and operations of the Servants of India 
Society were placed before them in such a w'ay as lo show' that 
it was doing not only mo.-,t useful but necessary work. For those 
who vvi.shed to take part in the public affairs of their country, it 
W'as absolutely necessary that they should have in early life train- 
ing which would lit and predispose them with an open mind to 
diligently study subjects, which they wished to handle, from all 
points of view: and the Society, he felt sure, afforded adequate 
opportunities for such study. The only disappointing feature in 
its history was that there werd so few members of it. That doubt- 
less was due to the stringent regulations the members had lo 
submit to. They deserved great praise for their self-sacrificing 
patriotism. But he w'ould like to throw out a suggestion, that if the 
rigour of the conditions laid down by the Society could be modified 
so as to induce a larger number of people to join it, perliaps its 
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authorities might think it worth while taking that point into con- 
sideration. He begged to move a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and the lecturer. (Applause.) 

Professor Bickerton said, in seconding the resolution, that foi 
thirty-five years he had been scientifically studying the Sermon on 
the Mount, which had been expressed almo.st exactly in the lecture 
As a student under JTuxlcy and Darwin he was convinced that 
the only sane sociology and the only scientific political economy 
worth anything was the Sermon on the Mount — (Hear, hear.) — 
and that force was of tio more value in the administration ol 
human affairs than it was in the teaching of Christianity. Until 
they ceased to feel that force was the only method, and realized that 
loving service was tlie true mode of man’s existence, they were 
living' an unscientific life. The whole doctrine of ev’olution care- 
fully studied — especially Darwin’s “ J.)esccnt of Man” — prove<i 
clearly that synipathelic solidarity, coherent altruism, and mutual 
aid — in other words love — was the origin of the human race. 'I'lie 
tlieory of the persistence of the fit test figiiter had nothing whatever 
to do with the evolution of man. It may have produced the pre- 
datory brute and \enomotis .serpent. Con.sequently they ought to 
treat the ideals wdiich had been given e.sprcssion to in the lecture 
as soimd sociolo.gy and scientific inopositiom , and not as wild 
Utopias and mere addenda to life. He had .great pleasure in 
.seconding the resolution. (Hear, hear.) 

I'he resolution was put Uj the meeting and carried with accla- 
mation. 

The f^iXTUREii in reply .said that lie was deei)ly indebted to the 
audience for the very kind and indul.gent manner in which they 
had received his brief paper, ft had been made a point of complaint 
by some of the speakers that he had not entered into details. He 
must say, however, that he had been given to under.stand that 
ordinarily the reading of the pajier should not last for more than half 
an hour, ami he hatl not taken a single minute more. If he had gone 
into details it would have been four or five times longer, hut he w'as 
glad to sec it had «iuickcncd and suggested enquiry, and it was 
always better to be able to answ’er questions. 

The chairman, by his personal acquaintance, had emphasized 
one of the aspects of the work of the Society in relation to its 
political work. The Servants of India Society believed in self- 
government within the British Empire on Colonial lines; none o.'' 
its members ever dreamt, or would ever dreain, if the basic 
principles were to remain intact, of anything which went by the 
name of separation. They w'ere,all grateful to England for the 
blessings they had received, from her. Of course, they had their 
differences with the Government, but those differences were similar 
to those found everywhere, and he did not think it was part of 
his work to bring all the domestic differences with the Government 
of India over here until it became absolutely necessary. They 
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believed in the best results of org^anization in India for that work 
primarily, and the country would always feel grateful for the 
benefits received from the British connection. In answer to the 
Chairman’s enquiry whether there w'cre any non-Ilindu members 
among the servants of the Society, he might say there was a 
Muhammadan admitted; there was also an Indian Christian member 
in Madras, and there were some non-P>rahmins too, The Society 
did not exist for members of any particular caste, although, :is 
Mr. Bennett would be glad to hear, there naturally were at present 
more Brahmins, considering that there was a comparatively large 
spread of education among this class, and it was their tradition and 
duty to lead a life of sacrifice, which they gladly did. There was, 
however, no liarrier of caste or creed. The Chairman had told 
them some things about ibe great opportiinitic‘=; for similar work 
in industrial centres. "1 hey all believed in the increasing i)rogrcss 
f>f industrialism, and as their opportunities increased, it was their 
desire to extend the work of the Society, and tlicy had in view 
the starting of a welfare organization. Besiclcs Ihunbay, they were 
already trying to assist the welfare work at Sah'chi, in Behar, and 
Oiissa, whicli was at [)rescnt an increasingly ]>rospcrous industrial 
centre, by organizing among its working men and women distii- 
bution of cbeai> grain. 

With regard to their work am<jng<l women, tliat was a story 
by itself, and wanikl need anotlior lecture, but he would like to sav 
that the members of the Society had ahvays recognized the need 
for an enlightened and educated womanhood to take their place in the 
scheme of the nation’s reconstruction; they were not satisfied with 
the woman bcitig merely a cie voted wife or a good mother, but they 
wanted lier to be equally a good citizen; and she must be able to 
participate in the re.q)onsibilitie> of promoting national ua^rk; and 
they liad always believed in giving her the best ttpc of education, 
•and India w%'is making .-steady lieadw'ay in this direction. VV^'ornen 
w'ere being trained as teachers by means of tlic efforts of his Society. 
Not less than one luimlrod and fifty w’omen to-day were being 
trained as teachers in Poona and l>oml)ay in the schools started 
w'ith their help, and alK)ut tliirty women from very respectable 
fannilies were being trained in I'oona as nurses, midwives, sub- 
arsistant surgeons, by the f’oona Seva Sadan, of which he w’as the 
lion, (icneral Secretary and one of its founders. 

With regard to the word “agitation” which had been somewhat 
discussed, it w'as a common thing, wdien a legitimate grievance w’as 
pressing, to carry on an agitation in the sense of urging their 
claims on the attention of the ( iovernment and friends in India as 
well as in England; and the Society, therefore, had in fact done, 
on several ocaisions, everything necessary to bring their griev- 
ances before the British public. As an illustration, lie w^ould men- 
tion that wdien the status of his countrymen w^as not recognized 
in South Africa as equal citizens of the British Empire, and wdicn 
his friend Mr. Polak had to come to India to educate public opinion 
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to bring pressure on Government, it was absolutely necessary for 
his Society to carry on by helping Mr. Polak in a systematic agita- 
tion by organizing meetings all over the country and to collect 
large funds, the lead l>eing given by Mr. Gokhale. It must be 
noted here, that the justice of their cause was recognized by one of 
their most enlightened and vSynipatlietic Viceroys by making a bold 
and courageous declaration at Madras. By agitation they did not 
mean anything of an objectionable character, as the Chairman had 
pointed out, but they believed in the method of constant repetition, 
which was the soul of agitation. 

Lord Willingdon, said tlic lecturer, had, in his usual generous 
v/ay, praised his humble work, but he must tell them that Lord 
Willingdon had always been ready to lielp any good cause. He 
had the privilege of being connected with a few activities started 
for the welfare of the needy and the ])oor classes of his people, 
and although he was a1)lc to secure a fair amount of help and 
support from his owni friends, he thouglil it was vei*}'^ useful to 
secure the support and sympathy of the Ciovcrnineiit. He 
a] ways believed in going to the founlaituhead, and tvJicnever he 
wanted to talk to His h'.xcelleiicy he always found him ready to 
helj) and to go (uit of his way to make the work of the Society 
easy, and he would like to take this o[>portnniiy publicly of thank- 
ing him for the great eagerness he had shown in the welfare of 
the people of his province, lie must not forget to mention T^ady 
Willingdon who, by her untiring zeal and readiness to help the 
people, had earned our gratitude and admiration. She too had 
helped his work by her sympathy and support. 

l.ord Laminglon had expressed regret for not personally 
knowing much about the work of the Society, but, as he had told 
them, he w^as a great friend of Air. tlokhalc^s, and he fthc lecturer) 
felt sure that he would find tlie Society and the work it was doing 
worthy of his support, if he kept up liis interest. He thanked Lord 
Lamington fc^r lii.s generous ap]>reciation of the work of tlie 
Society. 

With regard to Sir Roland Wilson’s question, whether the Society 
was the pioneer in work amongst the depressed classes, he would 
hnd he had never said that in his paper. Rao Baliadur Rangrao of 
Mangalore, tlie Brahmo missionaries in Bengal, and Mr. Shinde 
and Sir Narayanrao Chandavarkar, Bombay, had long before their 
work started activities which were bearing good fruit. They were 
certainly not the pioneers in the field of the education of these 
classes. But tliey were certainly pioneers in another most useful direc- 
tion. As Lord Willingdon had said, the Society was really the first 
popular agency that went into the details of the miserable economic 
conditions of this class, and started what were called in Bombay, 
Debt Redemption — co-operative societies which were never con- 
templated by other bodies. With regard to their work amongst 
the depressed classes, he would like to say there was not a day in 
Bombay that passed without a large number of those people coining 
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to his Society’s house every day for work, to whom they extended 
all possible help, advice, and assistance. Three of the servants in 
his Society’s Home in Bombay were members of the depressed or 
“ untouchable ” classes. What they really did for those people was 
whenever an opportunity presented itself to them to advocate the 
justice of their claims they did so. 

With regard to the training? p^iven to metnbers of the Society 
generally, it must be made clear that the men were mostly gradu- 
ates, or men who had some kind of experience in public life at the 
time of admission. So they knew a 'great deal already. They 
asked their members under training, however, to read, to begin 
with, a certain number of books on history, economics, administra- 
tion, and practical problems, and each member then was allowed 
to sj)ecify his own choice of the particular subject and branch of 
work he would like to specialize in, and then they gave him oppor- 
tunities of studying the theory and practical side of the subject by 
reading books on that particular subject and of associating with a 
member who was doing that kind of work. .'\lso facilities for 
travel in India to study at first hand the peoples and the problems of 
the country were freely given. For instance, if a member wished 
to become associated with economic work, they would a.sk him 
to read economic books, and work with some of the members of the 
IJombay branch where such work was done on a good scale. Then, 
again, it was intended to send members of the Society to foreign 
countries for wider educational purposes, one member having been 
sent already over here to the London School of Economics, and 
before he was entrusted with ar.y active responsibility in the w'ork 
he was i)ut under the guidance of a senior member. 

He would like to sa}' in regard to a question asked that Christian 
missionaries had taken a great lead in the matter of educating the 
masses of his country and he was full of praise and gratitude for 
the educational and social work Christian missionaries had done 
in India. Speaking in reply to a question regarding their w^ork 
in villages, Mr. Devadhar said that they did not at present introduce 
politics as generally understood in villages, but the primary needs 
of the village people, in their opinion, were education, sanitation 
and economic improvement. He fully agreed with Miss A.shworth 
that the time had come for carefully considering the question of 
extending promptly the benefits of a universal education. 

In conclusion, he would like to thank them all most sincerely 
on behalf of himself and also on behalf of the members of the 
Society for the generous appreciation which had been shown to 
him. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

The Chairman : I.adies and gentlemen, I beg to thank you all 
for the hearty vote of thanks which you have been pleased to pass 
to me. We have had much useful information and food for thought 
given us this afternoon. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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ANOTHER LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

A REAi. peace, thank God, is at last absorbing millions of 
minds at the present moment. The sincerity of this wish 
cannot be doubted. Every nation has good caust; to ponder 
over her sacrifice.s, however glorious, in the cause of 
patriotism. Every eye is turned on Paris. In the fore- 
ground is the idea of the League of Nations, which was 
already recommended at the Hague Conference by the. 
Emperor Nicholas II. in 1898. The analogy is remarkable. 
When Germany pretends that she did not desire war, but 
that it was Ru.ssia’s fault, it would only be natural and wise 
to record certain recent facts contained in the Hague Peace 
Conference. The shipwrecking of that scheme was entirely 
due to Germany. When this scheme began to be thoroughly 
discussed, and to an extent accepted by the other Powers^ 
bon gr^ vial grd, it was Germany who opposed it and thus 
broke up the Conference. She said that “ .she feared 
popular excitement and an outbreak of chauvinistic 
passions.” Could anything be more absurd ? In reality 
she feared only the shipwrecking of her own schemes for 
world conquest, as revealed by her tremendous and 
obstinate preparations for the decisive date. Her 
categorical opposition at that juncture is an eloquent 
testimony of her nefarious designs. How could this 
opposition fail to strike the thinking world } The initia- 
tive of the Tsar was made public to the world through the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Count Mouravieff, on August 24, 
1898 ; and here is that noble document, which seems to me 
already forgotten, as I never see it quoted anywhere ;* 

* See “ M.P. for Russia,” pp. 402-405. 
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“ The maintenance of general peace and possible reduction 
of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations 
present themselves in the existing condition of the whole 
world as the ideal towards which the endeavours of all 
Governments should he directed. 

“ The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas of His 
Majesty the Emperor have been won over to this view. 
In the conviction that this lofty aim is in conformity with 
the most essential interests and the legitimate views of all 
Powers, the Imperial Government thinks that the present 
moment would be very favourable to seeking, by means of 
international discussion, the most effectual means of ensuring 
to all peoples the benefits of a real and durable peace, and, 
above all, of putting an end to the progressive development 
of the jiresent armaments. 

“In the course of the last twenty years the longings for a 
general appeasement have grown especially pronounced in 
the consciences of civilized nations. The preservation of 
peace was put forward as the object of international policy ; 
it is in its name that great States have ccmcluded between 
themselves powerful alliances ; it is the better to guarantee 
peace that they have developed in proportions hitherto 
unprecedented their military forces, and still continue to 
increase them without shirking any sacrifice. 

“ All these efforts, nevertheless, have not yet been able to 
bring about the beneficial results of the desire for pacifica- 
tion. rhe financial charges following an upw'ard march 
strike at the public prosperity at its very source. 

The intellectual and physical strength of the nations, 
labour and capital, are for the major part diverted from 
their natural application, and unpioductively consumed. 
Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring terrible 
engines of destruction, which, though regarded as the 
last word of science, are destined to-morrow to lose all 
value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the same 
field. 

“ National culture, economic progress, and the production 
of wealth, are either paralyzed or checked in their develop- 
ment. Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each 
Power increase, so do they less and less fulfil the object 
which the Governments have set before themselves. 

“ The economic crisis, due in great part to the system 
of armaments d outrance, and the continual danger which 
lies in this massing of war material, are transforming the 
armed peace of our days into a crushing burden, which the 
peoples have more and more difficulty in bearing. It 
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appears evident, then, that if this state of things were 
prolonged it would inevitably lead to the very cataclysm 
which it is desired to avert, and the horrors of which make 
every thinking man shudder in advance. 

" To put an end to those incessant armaments, and to 
seek the means of warding off' the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world, sucli is the supreme duty which 
is to-day imposed on all States. 

“ Filled with this idea, His Majesty has been pleased to 
order me to propose to all the Governments whose repre- 
sentatives are cretlited to the Imperial Court the meeting of 
a Conference which would have to occupy itself with this 
great problem. 

“ This Conference would be, by the help of God, a happy 
presage for the century which is about to open. It would 
converge in one powerful focus the efforts of all the States 
which arc sincere — seeking to make the great conception of 
universal peace triumph over the elements of trouble and 
discord.” 

(The importance of the word “ sincere ” on such an 
occasion is particularly precious.) 

“ It would, at the same time, cement their agreement by a 
corporate consecration of the principles of equity and right 
on which rest the security of States and the welfare of 
peoples.” 

Had anybody at that time known the extent of Germany’s 
secret preparations, her attitude towards Nicholas II.’s 
rescript would have occasioned no surprise. But the Kaiser 
no doubt possessed the power or the talent to act different 
parts concurrently, and experienced diplomatists, it seems, 
were misled entirely by his pacific assurances ; in fact, there 
were many statesmen who trusted his word. 

On the other hand, as a practical demonstration of the 
Russian Emperor’s peaceful schemes, General Kuropatkin, 
the Minister for War, in the same year proposed to Count 
Witte that Russia, instead of spending millions on artillery, 
should enter into an agreement with Austria binding both 
Powers not to change their bid guns — i.e., not to construct 
new ones. Count Witte, mindful of his emperor’s peaceful 
tnclinations, although he rejected the limited proposal, 
substituted for it an alternative — the proposal that the 
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European Powers should endeavour to arrive at a general 
agreement to content themselves with purely nominal 
armaments and fleets solely for the purpose of defence. By 
this means Europe might vie with the United States in 
prosperity. Militarism — voild V ennemi. These words, 
impossible for a German to utter, were quite natural in 
those who worked for the Hague Conference. Truth 
compels me to admit that some Russian statesmen foresaw 
the difficulty in trying to find general support for this 
proposal, but in important critical moments the Emperor 
Nicholas II. never hesitated to take extremely courageous 
measures, disregarding his Ministers’ warnings in many 
important instances, as these chapters will prove. The 
curious part in the matter is that the Kaiser, concealing his 
real aims and energetic but mysterious work, had raised the 
subject in 1893. One cannot help remembering Talleyrand’s 
too often accepted declaration, “ La parole est donnde pour 
cacher la veritc^.” 

Two years earlier, Lord Salisbury had suggested to the 
Kaiser that, in view of the fact that in the six years ending 
1888 seven European Powers had had to raise close upon a 
thousand million pounds sterling for naval and military 
expenditure, it would be well if something could be done to 
abate the plague. The Kaiser pretended to be taken with 
the idea, and contemplated calling a European Congress to 
consider practical measures for securing universal peace. 

The subject was discussed in the German press, but the 
French, quick to perceive the deception, showed hostility, 
and the subject was dropped. In this connection I am glad 
to recall the intimacy which sprang up between Count 
Ignatieff and the Marquis of Salisbury at Constantinople in 
their discussion. It was, however, still present to the 
Kaiser’s mind, and when he visited Rome in 1893 he spoke 
on the subject to the Pope. ‘According to a letter written 
by M. Crispi on July 6, 1893, published by the Deutche 
Revue of September, 1907, the Kaiser, at his famous inter- 
view with Leo XIII., at the Vatican, April 23, 1893, 
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proposed to the Pope that a Kuropean Congress should be 
summoned to discuss the question of disarmament. The 
Pope, remarked M. Crispi, with malice “approved the idea, 
not because he believed anything could be done, but because 
the question of disarmament might lead to an international 
conflict, from which he might profit.” 

“ The truth was that the Kaiser had had his thoughts 
turned to international disarmament by the di.sconcerting 
refusal of the Reichstag to add 83,894 more men to the 
German Army. A fortnight after the conversation in the 
V^atican the Reichstag was dissolved, and no more was 
heard of the proposed conference.”* 

Here we have another and, 1 believe, scarcely recorded 
proof of the Kaiser’s double-dealing. 

On the other hand a striking proof of the Tsar Nicholas 
JI.’s unswerving efforts to secure international disarmament 
is furnished by the events of 1908. At that time Sir Edward 
Grey was insisting very strongly upon the absolute necessity 
of raising the question of armaments at the Hague. Here 
again the stumbling-block was Berlin, and we may add for 
the same cause as before. The German Government, only 
after continued representations had been made, consented 
to the question of armaments being debated at the Confer- 
ence, but carefully reserved to itself the right to abstain 
from the discussion. Quite different was the attitude of the 
Tsar. It must be remembered that this was the worst 
possible moment for Russia to disarm. She had just 
suffered cruel losses in the Japanese War, which her very 
safety demanded to have restored, and I may here add that 
German diplomatists were ordered to admire our Eastern 
adventures, whilst even Russians openly attacked this 
policy. Yet she vehemently adhered to the discussion of the 
proposal. Unfortunately, while Russia was at pains to prove 
and honestly apply her peaceful theories, Germany, as her 
antitheses, was practising her warlike weapons, and pushed 
Austria to set fire to the train which was leading straight to 

* See “ M.P. for Russia,” pp. 264. 
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a European War. The annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, two orthodox Slav provinces, was a challenge to 
Russia’s pride and her honour. The whole of Russia was 
restrained in her indignation only by the will of the autocratic 
Emperor, But when Austria suddenly proceeded to threaten 
Serbia with annihilation and dared to give Russia only forty- 
eight hours for a reply, the cup had been filled to over- 
flowing. As a devoted son unhesitatingly defends the 
honour of his mother, the Tsar defended the honour of 
Russia, forgetting the difficulties of the task. 

Some saw in the Tsar a dreamer. Yes, he dreamt ; and 
his motto might have been, “ I dream, I persevere, and I 
realize.” 

Olga Novikofk. 
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‘A FAIR HKARING AND NO FAVOUR'' 

“THE SETTLEMENT OF TURKEY/' 

February 8, 19 19. 

Madam, 

I regret to notice in the January issue of the Rr.viKw - which 
claims to be an authority on the ICast, and with w'hich I was at one time 
ashocialed — in an article on “'I'hc Settiement of Turkey,’* the following 
paragraph on page 85 : 

“Islam recognizes no ecinality between the believer and the infidel, 
but, on the contrary, prc.u hes with no um ert un voice tliat infidels are 
dogs, created to be the servants and vassals of the faithrul, ami, as 
occasion may lequiie, may be freely slain or downtrodden as a w'el- 
coine sacrifice to the true faith/* 

'This statement is offensive, malignant, and altogether untrue. The 
( ‘hristian.s and Jews are not considered infidels at all by the Moslem 
religion. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hknrc Lki'inkr. 

[Has our correspondent not somewhat confused issues? We all know 
that tVu! Moslem faith accoids respect to Jew's, (_’)n isti.uis, and /oroastrians 
as “ peofilcs of the book,^' classing as “infulels** idolaters and those wlio 
have no revealed religion. Tlic point at issue is the nature of the political 
and social treatment meted out by Tuikish authorities to their n»)n-Mnslem 
subjects. Imagination fads us to depict any w^or*>c fate for “ infidels '* 
than that inflicted upon Armenians, Greeks, and other “believers/* 
Jewish Bolslicvik terrorism, Christian Prussian frightful ness, Aloslcm 
'Turkish atrocities, arc all ecjually alien to the spirit of these great woild- 
fuiths — all equally deplored by devout Jews, sincere Chnsiians, and 
faithful Moslems. — Edijor A.R.\ 

AN OPEN LETTER TO SIR MANCIIERJEE M. BllOWNAGGREE 

Hkar Sir Manchkrjke, 

I am sorry to criticize adversely a few of the statements 1 find 
in your excellent article on “ India’* in the lintish Dominions \ci\r P»nok ; 
but I think you will agree that some of them might have been put 
differently. Perhaps the most mi.sleading and unfair statement of all 
VOL. XV. 
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is your casual allusion to the ‘‘ two centuries of British Rule” in India. 
As the Poet Laureate says in a letter to an Indian friend recently published. 
We came to possess India almost without kno 7 ving it^ therefore we keep 
it, and almost laithout the national will^ I have been protesting against the 
common assertion that we have been “ governing ” India in any real sense 
for even 150 years, and now you add another fifty years of bad history 1 
One expects that from ill-informed hostile critics of British rule in India > 
but not from a member of the Council from which emanated “Truths 
about India 

The other points on which I differ, such as education and the material 
development of India, are more or Irss matters of opinion, and 1 admit 
that technical education has been too much neglected by the Government 
of India ; but it only began in England itself about fifty years ago, and 
I might ask why so little has been done in the independent Native States 
of India till quite recently ; and what has there been about the Government 
of India for the last fifty years to prevent men of wealth and enterprise 
from opening great works, as your enterprising fellow-countryman, Mr. Tata, 
did? or, for the matter of that, from starting free schools all over the 
country, as our ancestors did in the days of Edward VI. ? Neither the 
“ Pit)us Founders” nor our pioneers of industry ever thought of waiting 
for the Government to “ promote a policy which would enable England to 
supply her needs,” etc. They put their own shoulders to the wheel, 
as the Maharaja of Cossimbazar lias recently done; and certainly no 
English Government (for the last 100 years) would have prevented them 
from doing such good work. They have long since abandoned the policy 
of prohiliiling mission schools, though their proselytizing motive is 
thoroughly recognized. 

Is it true that the Report offers a “ genuine j>anacea for the poverty, 
lielplessness, and discontent from which it is the object above all others to 
deliver the teeming population of India Is it not rather the only sound 
economic truth that Government (like Providence) only helps those that 
help themselves? Let trade be as free from Government interference 
as possible, and all will be as well as things can be in this imperfect world. 
That is the true doctrine of “ Laisscz fairo, laisscz passer.” Let trade 
alone as much as po.ssible, and develop and “improve communications 
as much as possible.” That is almost the whole duty of a Government 
with regard to trade. Education, like trade, is a thorny subject ; but 
I think 1 am pretty safe in saying that it is 7 toi the business of education 
per se to “ direct the attention and energies of a people to technical and 
industrial pursuits ; so that the results described in the following lines 
do not follow as consequences of our defective “ system of education,” but 
of some other caq^e. J’ut very briefly, the object of education is “ to 
train the mind in such a way as to make it capable of learning anything, 
and to teach accuracy ami punctuality in all things.” 

We have a recent example of what could have been done at any time 
in India for the last sixty years if a “ pious founder — that is to say, any 
wealthy man really interested in education like the Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazar — could have been found to back up a really energetic reformer like 
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Captain Petavel. That he had to work so long and so hard to secure 
a “pious founder” is the measure of the real interest in education which 
is felt by the well-to-do classes of India* 

For the rest of your brochure one can only express the heartiest apprecia- 
tion. It is on a par with your booklet “The Verdict of India,” for which 
no praise could be too great. 

J. C. Pexnington, i.c.s. (ret.) 

Jammry 27, 1919. 


[Reply] 

1 am much obliged to you for sending me the MS. of the open letter 
addressed to me by my friend Mr. J. B. I'cnnington, w'hich is to appear in 
your next issue. He enunciates opinions in it on several points, but 
\i concerns me only in respect of (r) the phrase “two centuries of Britisi 
Rule in India ” used in the article which Mr. Pennington criticizes, and 
(2) my complaint about the past neglect on the part of the British adininis- 
Iration to provide educational and other necessary measures for industrial 
development. 

As regards the first point, it may be granted that the precise period 
at which the British responsibility for the administration of India began 
might be fixed by writers and speakers according to their varying views : 
i>ut even if it were dated as recently as at the date of Mr. Pennington's 
first landing in that country, it is long enough for the purpose of justifying 
my main argument, which is comprised in the second point. 

As regards that second point, with which Mr. Pennington mainly 

rjuarrels, 1 fail to understand his attitude. He begins by saying, I admit 

(hai technical education has been too mice ft Jteglccted by the Government of 
and forthwith proceeds to contradict that admission by contending 
dial it is no part of the duty of that Government to promote that educa- 
tion ! If no such duty lay upon the Government, why charge it with 

‘‘neglect” of it? On the main question as to its being the duty <-!' 

(Government or not, I can confidently refer Mr. Pennington to the 
excellent Chapter IIL, ** Industries and Tariffs,” of the official Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, in which he will find sentence after 
.sentence of acknowledgment of that duty, repentance for neglect of that 
duty in the j^ast, and a firm determination for the performance of that duty 
in the immediate future. Mr. Pennington’s denial of that duty places him 
in conflict with every responsible administrator and well-wisher of India, 
and he must square his account with them. 

Permit me to take this opportunity of repeating what I have said 
in connection with this important subject on several occasions, that while 
I have appealed for the recognition 0/ this duty by the administrators 
of India, because on such matters the people of India have been long 
habituated to look to Government for guidance, and for its support owing 
to its complete control over the Exchequer, I have consistently urged that 
a corresponding duty lies on the people themselves to lend their co-opera- 
tion in extricating India from her industrial helplessness. 

M. M. Bhownaggree. 
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To the Editor of the Asi \tic Rkview. 

Madam, 

The Secretary of State for India invites suggestions on his Indian 
Reform scheme. Having passed fifty years of my life in India, you will 
perhaps permit me to point out one radical defect in the scheme. The 
authors are evidently not gifted with imagination, with sentiment. 

When, in 1876, Mr. Disraeli proposed that our late Queen should 
assume the title of Empress of India, unstinted scorn was poured upon 
the suggestion. But it appealed to the sentiment of Orientals. “ Touch 
and satisfy,” he said in the House of Commons, “ the imagination of 
nations, that is an element that no (juvernment can despise.’* Lord 
Lylton had the same gift and knew its potency well. So has that truly 
great Viceroy Lord Curzon. So has our (Celtic Prime Minister, Lloyd 
(leorge. “ The * Emperor of India ’ has become to the chiefs and peoples 
of India a great and real personality, in place of the impersonal power of 
an administrative abstraction,'* 

Few Englishmen, probably no Englishmen who have not passed tlieir 
lives, as I have done, in India, can realize tlie intensity of devotion felt by 
Indians for the person of a royal ruler. It was seen in the frantic outbursts 
of loyalty at the great darbar in Delhi when the King-Einperor visited 
India, Men wept for joy as they gazed on the sacred person of His 
Majesty, and held up their children to look and share in the blessing. 
The very throne on which he had sat was adored after he had left it* 
Manu, the great Indian kuv-giver, tells us that a King is God in human 
form. The old Hindu Sanyasi Pralapi founded a sect in Calcutta “for 
the reading of the Vedas and the woiship of King George,” and, as there 
w’as no statue of His Majesty in that city, the votaries of his se<?t performed 
their lites and burnt their incense before the statue of ()iieen Victoria, on 
the Calcutta Maidan, with the permission of the Commissioner of Police. 
In the days of the Mogul ICmperors many a Hindu would not break his 
fast until he had seen the face of his Emperor at the window of his palace. 

The new Reform scheme proposes to make of India eventually a pure 
democracy. What India wants is what England no\v has, a limited 
monarchy. We have a King in our midst; Indians, ton, want a King in 
their midst. This deep sentiment of loyalty to a personal ruler the new 
Reform scheme ignores. Under it the new Indian Constitution will be 
a body with a brain, but without a heart. Give it a heart. Give the 
Princes and peoples of India a King in their midst ; not a King at the 
other end of the world, but a King whom they can see and hear and obey 
and love and w'orship. Aga Khan, being an Oriental, has the gift of 
imagination, and knowing instinctively what w^ould appeal most strongly 
to the hearts of Indians, suggests a^Royal Viceroy — an excellent suggestion. 
But Viceroys come and go, and they are, after all, not Kings, but pro- 
Kings. What India wants is a real King, its own King, ruling in Delhi. 
The King of India must live in India as Akbar did ; he must die in India, 
and be buried in India. He must be the first of a dynasty, a long line 
of Kings of India, to rule, let us hope, for ever ; longer than the Creek 
line of Ptolemys ruled in Egypt or the Moguls in Delhi. 
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The ideal King would be one of the sons of the King-Emperor George. 
}5ut if that cannot be, he must be of royal blood, say one of his nephew's 
— Prince Arthur of Connaught. Such a King would be worshipped 
in India. The Princes and Ruling Chiefs would hail him with the wildest 
enthusiasm. All castes and classes, high and low, Anglo-Indians 
included, would be delighted, 'Phe Army, British and Indian, would 
rejoice and be glad, for they would have a living head to obey, to fight 
for, and, if need be, to die for. His word would be law. 

There need be no dislocation of the present system of adiuinistration. 
The Emperor would remain the supreme ruler, the overlord of the King 
and his Princes, but with the title, in India, not of Kaisar-i-Hind, which 
not so suitable, but of Shahin Shah, King of kings, Emperor. The 
Governor-General might be Prime Minister. His Jilxecutivc Council 
»vould be his Cabinet, and his Legislative Council the nucleus of a 
Parliament, to be enlarged, as i)roposed, by representatives elected under 
a wider franchise. The House of l.ords might consist of the Princes of 
India— at Icabl, such as have ilie right of salutes — of whom there are at 
present about a hundred, or of a selected number of the more important, 
adding to th(‘in the Ag:i Khan and a few' otht^ notables. 

Details as to the provincial governments might follow the lines of the 
proposed scheme, or such of thtmi as may I)C approved of by Parliament. 
The National ('ongress, l!ie ^^usl^m l.eagiie, and similar bodies, would 
probably disappear with an elected Parli uiieni and elected Councils. 

There is no conceivable step that would sooner or more ( loscly knit 
into one nation the Iictcrogencous conglomeration of races, castes, and 
nationalities called India than this one I suggest of putting them all 
under a King of their own; and there is nothing tliati would weld India 
more firmly into the British Empire. India, under its own King, would 
stand forth as one unit(;d nation, the leading power of Asia. 

^'^ours faithfully, 

E. Marsdkn. 

Indian Edumfio?ial Serj'ice {ret.). 

Aidgusi 6. 


THE CASE Ol’ OUR ALLY ARMENIA 
'To the Editor of the Asiatk Rkview. 

Dear Madam, 

Now that the Peace Congress is assembled, and that delegates from 
i^erbia, Belgium, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, among others, are watching 
over the interests of their respective nations, it seems passing strange tliat 
Armenia's representatives are not invited to be present, for Armenia, 
though she may he the smallest, is by no means our least important Ally, 
while her fearful sufferings of late shoiMd insure her most generous lieat- 
ment at the hands of those w'ho can mete it out. 

Armenia's C]Irand Heritage 

A word as to Armenia’s rights to, and fitness for, autonomy, about which 
much ignorance exists. The Kingdom of Armenia had regular cities and 
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organized armies as early as i,ooo b.c., and enjoyed an advanced civiliza- 
tion when England was yet a savage waste. No sooner did Armenia 
accept Christianity as her national religion early in the fourth century than 
she sent missionaries into the neighbouring lands and did, her utmost to 
spread the Gospel of Peace. With what result ? St. Chrysostom described 
the state of desolation caused by foreign invasions and massacres in words 
which might have been written in 1915. In the fifth century, Armenia’s 
youths went to study at Athens. 'I'he finest translation of the Scriptures 
extant is in Armenian, and is called “The Queen of all Versions.” 
Armenians rendered signal service to the Crusaders on various occasions 
when they were in danger from shortage of food and horses. 

Four dynasties of kings ruled over Armenia, whose reigns are a long 
tragic record of wars with powerful, (luarrclsome foes. The last king, 
Levon VI., after being taken prisoner by Arabs, sought refuge in France, 
where he died in 1393. In 1S93 Armenians gathered at his tomb at 
St. Denis, and, thus meeting, they revived an old tradition that this French 
resting-place of the last Atrncnian king betokened that the salvation of 
Armenia would come from the West. Since the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 Armenia, ground under the heel of 'I’lirkish task-masters, has 
languished a prey to persecution and injirstice of every conceivable kind, 
fier great consolation throughout has been her Christian faith, which has 
provoked the Turks persistently to attack the most promising of theii 
subjects. 

Indki i-.Niuirs 1 N.xtionm. Simiui 

Five centuries of persecution have not succeeded in breaking the spirit 
of the people : no one who has heard the Armenian n itional anthe m sung 
by a massed galheiing can have any doubt as to that. Frc*;dom is its 
theme, and the yearning souls of the people shine through their eyes as 
they sing of the coming resurrection of their beloved land. Instinctively 
the words “he conquers wlio endures ” come into the hearer’s mind. 
•.'\imenia truly has “endured unto the end.” Times without number in 
the course of her history has her population been decimated by fire and 
sword. A large proportion of the survivors have fled at various periods to 
foreign countiies, where they have founded colonies and kept their 
n.uionalism intact, so that wherever Armenians are congregated there is a 
bit of Armenia. 'Ihus the attempts of murderers to destroy the people by 
massacre, recently also by “ deportations ” (during which forced marches 
to the desert many thousands perished of hunger, sickness, and fatigue), 
have been utterly frustrated. Suffering has ennobled and strengthened 
the spirit of Armenia. From all parts of the world her sons and daughters 
are longing to return to rebuild and repopulate the land of their fathers. 
They will never return to live under a foreign yoke. The romantic spirit 
of idealism, peculiar to Eastern peoples, which Armenians possess, combined 
with their thoroughness in everything they undertake, makes them capable 
of reaching the highest point, whatever path in life they elect to follow. 
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United under Ecclesiastical Govf.rnment 

The Church of Armenia, founded in 301 by St Gregory the Illuminator, 
has not only kept a hold over all these scattered colonies, but has kept 
them in close touch with one another. This ecclesiastical body is a 
growing force, which has taught the people the value of organization and 
the importance of unity. It is an error to say Armenians have no official 
representative, 'fhe head of the Armenian Church, and the recognized 
head also of the nation, is His Holiness the Calholicos (Jeorge V., whose 
seat is at Etchmiadzin, in the Caucasus. He appoints certain gentlemen 
to transact the political business of the nation, and this body is known as 
the National Armenian Delegation. I'he chief of the Delegation is His 
ICxcellency IJoghos ]\i:sha Nubar. The office of the various Patriarchs 
of the (Jhurch is to superintend the temporal, as well as the spiritual, 
welfare of the people in their respective dioceses. 

Skuvicis ao the Allied (.'\t;sl in the War 

Armenians have been very numerously represented in all the Allied 
annies. Thousands hurried from the United States to fight for the cause 
ni’ freedom. Manufacturing their own ammunition, a small body of 
Armenians defended V\ui ajaiiL,l the Turkish aitnyin April and May, 1915, 
The siege was at ]a^t raised by .'^nnenian wlio entered the city in 

tiiumph. Armenian troops occupied Pitlis and Er/.eroum in Janvmry and 
Tebruary, 1916. In 1917 they saved the situation at Rovandouz, where 
the Russians declined to fight. 'They have fought on the battle-fields of 
I'rance and Poland, in Syria, ^^esopotamia, and Palt-sllnc. Sweeping all 
before him, General Torcom with his victorious army re took the town of 
Er/croum, and, after five centuries of serfdom, proudly proclaimed the 
Independence of Armenia on January 31, 1918, in the presence of ms 
army, the civilian population, and the Turkish officials resident thcie. 
After Russia’s collapse, Armenian volunteers rushed to tlie Caucasus, 
where, at heavy sanifice, without pay and with no regular supplies, under 
Antranik and other Generals, they defended the Hatoum-Haku line against 
the Turks, for five months effectually preventing the latter from harassing 
the British army in Mesopotamia. Fighting under far more adverse 
Circumstances than Serbians or Belgians, Armenians have rendered equally 
great service to the common cause. 

Ju.-TK’L LS wanted, NOT ChaRTTY 

If the above reasons, together with the unparalleled cruelties to which 
the helpless civilian population have been subjected since the war broke 
out, do not suflice to secure for Armenia full recognition on the part of the 
Powers now assembled at the Peace Conference, then 1 despair of finding 
justice in present-day civilization. 

By the 61st Article of the Berlin Tleaty in 1878, the European Powers 
made themselves responsible for the good government of Armenia. 
Though this was more than forty years ago, Armenians never despair. 
They look forward confidently to the day when the responsible Powers will 
carry out their obligations, not only to the letter, but with the interest due, 
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and when Armenia shall take her place in “ the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world.” 

My Connection with Armenia 

For some years past I have made a close study of things pertaining to 
Armenia, and I have a wide acquaintance among her people in different 
parts of the world. Since 1914 I have acted as lion. Secretary to the 
Armenian Red Cross and Refugee Fund, opened by British sympathizers 
to assist the first refugees who fled into the Caucasus, and to provide 
comforts and medical supplies for the Armenian volunteer force then with 
the Russian army. For three years our efforts liave been directed to 
supporting the relief agencies founded by Armenians for refugees in the 
Caucasus, llie organizvition of which is excellent. Armenian schools, 
orphanages, and work-rooms arc as well managed as any foreign ones, 
while their guilds and committees are conducted in as busip.csslike a way 
as any in the West. Our fund also opened . n or[)hanage two years ago at 
Alcxantlropol for forty children froin SasoOiin. Maiiilcnaucc of each child 
costs jC^S year. Fourteen of the children have found foster-parents in 
England. The need continues great- d'he aim of our w'ork is to help 
Armenians to help themselves. This fund has no paid officials and no 
oHice expenses. Viscountess Rryce is its President. Air. Sampson 
Harutiounian, Minister of Justice of the Republic of Aiaiat, kindly acts as 
our representative in the (kiucasus. 1 shall be thankful to receive and 
acknowledge any contributioT's sent to me for the fund at 35. \, Elsham 
Road, London, W. i/j. Che(]ucs should be m ide payable to the Hon. 
'J>easurcr, Mrs. Lydia Chambers. 

I am, de^u* Madam, 

\'oihs faithfully, 

ILmii.v j. RoniNsoN. 

In this connection the Eviitor draws attention to the following work : 

I.E Ratvort Secret nu Dr. Lec.^^ius scr r,Es Massacres tfARMENiE. 

T’rv-facc par R 6 ne Pinon. (Paris : /\jyof a ud Co.) 5 fr. 

The above is the publication of the “ strictly confidential ' report of 
Or. Johannes Lej)sins, the President of the Cennan Alission to the Orient, 
and of the Ccrnian-Armcnian Society, on the “ situation ”ofthe Armenian 
people in '^Purkey. As an indictment of the policy of massacre as practised 
by the Young Turks it is sufficiently convincing. Piut his efforts to 
exonerate Herman C'onsuls and other official leave the reader cold, if they 
do not rather arouse his indignation. As Professor Pinon explains in his 
brilliant introduction, the report was delivered behind closed doors to an 
audience of theologians and missionarie.s, and in tlie course of his lecture 
Dr. Lepsins remarks with characterislic hyj:>ociisy : “ Among the Christian 
peoples we Germans are best situated to fulfil the role of good Samaritans 
towards this unfortunate pcojde. We could not prevent the extermination 
of one-half of this nation. The deliverance of the other half imposes 
Itself on our conscience. So far nothing can be done for them.” And it 
would appear that there the matter remained. “ The theologians and 
missionaries ” remained silent. Wc publish on another page of this issue 
an especial appeal on behalf of Armenia (sec p. 253). 
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OUR RIWIUW OF ROOKS 

I-IGHT ON Til EASTKRN DARKNESS 

I’llK (. OF F'fii: W’ \ii. (The Nc‘ar KasL and Langoriiianisin.^ 

By 11. Oiarlus Woods, i-\r.<;.s. Murray, jf 2 .s. net.) 

Mfmoriks \ni) Im pkfS:sk>n's of War and Rkvouuiion i\ Rus>ja : 

i(jf 4 r(ji 7 . Ly (icnoi:d Basil Courko. {/ohn .\furray. i8s. nct.j 
Onk Vknr at im: K.V'-^ias Court. Hy Rcriue Ulton Maud. (yo//u 
Loiiy^, los. 6d. net.) 

4 . Btti.(;AR1A SfLI'-KKVI«.ALFD : OoCUMFN f.^ < OLJ.FCI’M) liV VlCiOR KUilNE. 

With a prcfa('c l)y Auipiste Couvain, and an a{>pcndix by Z. 1 ). 
Keniinan. {Cousfaiic. 41?. 6d. net.) 

5. Revuk ilAF.KANs. No. 3. Dircctcur Leon Savadjian. (Rue 

Lafayette No 94, Paris. 2.50 frs.) 

6. ThtL Game ok 1 )dm,()Mao\. Hy a pAiropean Diplomat. {//uf:hi?tson. 

I os. 6d. net.) 

7. Secrets oI’ jnE IL'spnoRUs. Revealed by Ambassador Henry 

Morgenthan. {^ffuichinson. 8s. 6d- net.) 

Wk have before us here exceedinf^ly valuable material to enable the 
historian to form a preliminary judgment on the Eastern origins of the 
'»var: Austro-Gcunan political jealou.sy of Slavdom aiming at nothing short 
of the permanent enthraulom of that virile race under 1 lapsburg-Hohen- 
/^ollern sceptres ; Austro-Gcrman commercial ambition aiming at the 
establishment of a new Zollverein from the North Sea to— for the moment 
—the Persian (kilf. And the germs of both these ideas were produced 
in Germany : the former in the mind of Wilhelm and his P'orcign Office ; 
the latter by Ballin, Naumann, and the Cierman Railway Union, whose 
influence extended far beyond the Alps and the Car[)athians. Moreover 
they were developed and their embryos were submitted to a ha.stening 
process of forced culture by tlic hands of Francis P'erdinand, Aerciitlial, 
and Berchtold. Mr. Wickham Steed in his memorable v;ork on the 
Hapsbuig Monarchy estal)libhed the /act that Austria-Hungary was in a 
.state of rapid decomposition, and he aptly quoted Legarde, the German 
writer, as saying that : Prussia had not enough body for her soul : Austria 
no soul for her very ample body.” With tlic accession of Haron Aercnthal 
to the Ministry of I^'oreign Affairs began a process by which Austria, so long 
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yoked by her political bankruptcy to the car of Pan-Germanism, began to 
urge and push where formerly she was content to follow or be un- 
ceremoniously dragged. M. de Schelking, who speaks with the authority 
of a member of the Russian 1 )iplomatic service, describes in “ The Game 
of Diplomacy” how M. Isvolsky was tricked by Baron Aercnthal at the 
Buchlau meeting, which had as an immediate result the permanent 
annexation of Bosnia- FTer/egovina. And throughout the volume M. de 
Schelking throws a generous light on the Baron’s duplicity. Austria’s 
fatal activist policy received a new filHi) when Francis Ferdinand divulged 
his secret antidote for his invalid country, which was to be galvanized into 
fresh youth through the specific of Trialism or “ Gerraano-Magyar- 
Slavism.” This cumbrous three headed bogey was designed to wheel 
round against Russia at a propitious moment and “ hapshurgize ** the 
Ukraine, Russian Poland, and Lithuania. But when this seif constituted 
saviour of the Austrian heritage— “ I'li felix Austria nnbe” — was laid low 
by a tSlav bullet, Count Berchtold stepped into the breach, and pushed 

tlie unholy Hohcnzollern-Hapsburg car down a steep bank through war 
to perdition ! 

‘‘ Memories and Impressions of War and Revolution in Russia” serve 
to remind us that the great Afuscovite Kmpire saved Fiance and civilization 
at ;hc outset of the war. On page ii General Glourko states it as being 
his opinion that : h'rance, of course, had to be thankful (to Samsonoff 
and Ucnncnkampf) for her victory on the Marne and consetiiiently the 
saving of Paris from invasion l^y the Germans.” General Goiirko, wdio 
was at one time Chief of the Russian Imperial Cicneral Staff, has here 
written what will probably constitute the standard work on Russia’s part 
in the ‘tiuggle. Moieiwer, wc devoutly trust U will serve to sliarpen and 
lengthen our memories once more ! Russian rule was intolerant ot 
anarchiral elements, but it was extraordinarily liberal in its dealings woth 
all those races who were read)' to co-operate in the great and legitimate 
Slav ideals of deliverance in the West and ci\ilization in the Last. The 
tolerance, sometimes misplaced, which was exercised towards the Baltic 
nobility is a case in point, especially in view of the strategic position of 
these provincc.s. 

“ One ^"car at the Russian Court ” is a book that stands in a .somewhat 
difi'erent category, but we praise it nevertheless, because it is written by 
an EngUshw Oman who had exceptional opportunity of studying the Russian 
Court, diplomatists, and (iovernment officials. The author devotes a 
chapter to the nefarious designs of Rasputin, which is exciting reading. 

The treason of Bulgaria to the Slav cause is a stain on her character 
which many would be loathe ever to forgive. But the whole nation 
should not be condemned eri bioc for the cynical opportunism of her 
rulers. The great majority of thi^m are frankly not interested in her 
politics, which thus fell into the hands of cliques — ten parties in all ! Their 
aims are enumerated in “ Bulgaria Self-revealed.” A large portion of this 
volume is made up of extracts from her newspapers. But are these true 
indications of the feelings of the Bulgarian people? “ Czar P'erdinand 
and M. Radoslavoff were sure to exercise a relentless positive influencey 
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as well as a negative censorship. Ferdinand, who was not a Slav, and 
Radoslavolf as the faithful henchman of Austria were only too anxious to 
encourage the absurd compliments to Hungarian co-nationals and “ fellow- 
Turanians,” which we read here. Is this liulgaria self-revealed ? Wc prefer 
to look forward to a future when she has been cleansed of her Pro- 
Oermans, and where the claims of our Serbian Greek and Roumanian 
allies duly satisfied, she will lake her place once more chastened in mind 
and Slav in body undisguised by Tu'anian trappings. This subject is 
veiy ably discussed by Mr. H. Charles Woods, the authoratativc lialkan 
traveller whose new book, “ The Cradle of the War,” is based upon his 
valuable manuscri[)ls from which he drew the notes for the lectures he 
dch. cred before the J^owell In.stituteat Boston o?i “^\'ar and Diplomacy in 
!hi' IJalkans.” And he .sumniari/cs the vcved question of the prevenfability 
ot Bulgaria’s intervention on the side of the Central Powers in this manner : 

In shoit, whilst she mii-it now bo mnked among .and treated as one of 
e.ur enemies, we are compelled to recogni/.c that the policy adopted by 
nu'g.aria resulted not only from her illegiliniate claims, but also from the 
' hdumey of her neigldjours.” Further, Mr. Woods’ chapter on Serbia 
'.ontains the observation that “for months" (and these were the critical 
month') “the Serbian Goveinmcnt, or more correctly the Military Paity, 
exalted by temporary victory, turned a deaf ear to the suggestitms that 
they should concede to Bulgaria at least some of liio disputed areas of 
Ma edonia.” He also expiiius that the utmost Serbia would concede 
'.vas an evacuation of a part of the tciritory demanded alter the war. 
i hese important statements arc borne out to the letter by Ambassador 
Moigenth.iu in his “Secrets of the Bosphorus,” which is as enlightening 
on Turkey and Bulgaria as his colle.ague Ambassador Gerrard is on the 
policy of Potsdam. In hi.s cli.’.j>tcr aptly onlttlcd “ Bulgaiia on tlic 
Auction Block” (a phrase which puts the matter in a nutshell) the 
disiinguished representative from Washington explains that “the one fixed 
post in the Bulgarian position was tlm determination to have Macedonia. 

. . But Ttulgaria insistc'd on more than a promise, to be redeemed after 
the war was over ; she demanded immediate occupation. Once Macedonia 
w.as turned over to Bulgaria, slie would join her forces to those of the 
Entente. . . . Bulgaria w’as entirely wu'lling that Russia should have 
Constantinople if she herself could obtain Macedonia.” 

Leon Saradjian has now issued the third number of his “ Revue des 
Balkans,” which entirely fulfils it.s early promise. 'I’he interview with 
M. Venizelos is perhaps the most striking contribution. It formulates the 
wise and moderate plans of the “ Oetan lawyer ” whom the touchstone 
of seven years of unprecedented dangers for Greece has elevated by common 
consent to the position of the foremost statesman of the Balkans. 

• Dioscuri. 
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GENERAL 

William Kamsav, k.c.b., f.r.s. : Memorials of ms Life and 
Work. Uy Sir W illiam A. Tildon, f.r.s. (Macmillan and Co.) 

r^ikc many more of our most distingiiishecl scientists, Sir William 
Ramsay, the iliscfncrer of argon and other rare constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, hailed from heyond the I'wced. He was horn in Glasgow in 
tlic year 1852, and when lie was old tmough io attend the University of 
that (. ity he had tljc advantage of receiving instruction from another 
distingui^lu-d S( olciiman, the laic Lord Kelvin. ITis torchitliers on the 
paternal side were dyers for .several generations, while on his mother’s 
side they nere physicians, so that Ramsay was pcahaps justified in his 
assertion in later years that ‘‘whatever chemu'al talent ] possess is an 
iniieriiaiK t' irom my an('( .stors. ’’ 

"hbroughoiit his career Ramsay devoted himself wiih untiring energy to 
Lhernical re ^ean.li, and no oiu* cnuld he IhMLm' fiUt'd to Ix’come his hiographer 
than his irk nd and lei low worker, Sir W’illiam d'ilden, liimsfdf a well 
known amh(.jrity in the same field. His lile, apait from his scit^ntilk: 
work, was ecunjiarativcly uneventful, and it is iherelore only natural that 
a huge poition 01 tliis hiography .slioulfl he devoted to ehemical matters; 
but the details are presented in .so lucid and interesting a manner that, 
although the h(H>k spe(’ially ap])eals to students of this fascinating scifmee, 
tlic ordinal y rcadi r i.s able to follow tlic piogrcs.s of Ramsay ^s reseandies 
w'itlioul any diilicully. Indt'cd, ('hapler on “'Hie Gases of the 
ALrnos])h('re/ ' which deals in detail with Rainsay'.s gnsat discoveries, con 
slitules such a fairy talc of .scdenco that few’ readers w^ill care to inlss a 
word of the sioiy .‘-o w’ell told hy .^ueh :\ c;<>m])cLeiU aiuborily/ One fa.s( iii- 
iiling j>art f>f this .story, dealing with Ramsay ’.s experiments in connection 
witii the liansmutatioii of thi* elem<n)ls hy means of the crnanatioiLs of 
r.idium, reminds u.s of the alchemist.s’ searcli for the iiliilosophcr’s .stoiu‘, 
and sliows that these old investigators W(wc not so mad after all. 

In Cdiaptei VITT. we lia\c an exposition of Ramsayhs vJew^s on ediu'a* 
lion. It must suffice here to say that lie condemned the Rritish system, 
and gave uncjualilied praise to German ter’hnical methods, Avith wliich lie 
had h(('omt! familiar during his studies at Tiil)ingen. 

'I'hc remaimler of the hook r leaks Avith Ramsay’s travels in various 
countrie.s, mainly lor the jinrposc of giving ler'tiirt^s or in connection Avitli 
meetings of the ilritisli Ass(x;iation. Readers of the Asiatic Review 
will he chiefly inlercsted in liis visit to India in 1000, at the re^pacsl of 
the Indian ( lovtjvnmont. d’hc Government wishi'd lo <'onsuU him regard 
ing the esiahlislim.'nt of a projx^sed Icc'hnical ('ollege for w'hich the 
necc.ssary funds Iiad liccn generously offcrerl hy jamsetjee N. Tala, an 
Indian of the widest .sympathies and learning, who Avas greatly interested 
in promoting engineriing and manufacturing projects and improving the 
education of his fellow -subjects. For the purpose of selecting a suitable 
site Ram.say vi.sited many parl.s of India, and eventually it was decided 
to erect the institution at Bangalore. His .suggestions as to the selection 
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of teachers and students and the lines on which the rollego should i>c run 
should be read by all who arc interested in Indian Education. 

W. Gordon Campbfxl. 


FAR EAST 

'Vu\: Internationa T. Ri t.ations of the Chinese Eaipire. IW H 1 ? 
Mor.se, el.d. Vols, ii. and iii. Pp. xlv-i-179; xvii 4- 539; with 
maps, plans, portraits, etc. {/.ongmciNs, (Irccn a}u{ Co.) 50.S. ni t 
These two volumes bring up Dr. Mois<'\s narrative to igrr and the 
advent of the Cliinese Republie. Thus he has survey<‘d in Vol i. (published 
ryro) the period 183^-1860, and now the two poriofls 1861-1891, iSgp 
ic)i I. His work will taka', for lOnglisli re.uh'rs, th(' place wliicl) Cordier's 
U<M»k occupies in l''ranr'(' sinc e tc;o 2 ; it is an indis])en.sal )lc work to lh<* 
'student of h'ar hhislern modern iustory. It shows in the mo^t impartial 
and judif ia! manner kdiina in the l)la<'kmailing f'lutehe> of tln^ iMirojUTin 
[Nnvers, tiu' ( hief bhi' kma i!<*r being olndously (h'rmany ; all the f.u'ls are 
diere lield to tlie c'old light of day, marsiialled in ordc'r, and ndi'icnees, 

.V awtimes ovoi 200 in a single' cjjaptc'i, an' given ior eveiy ‘-talcinc'nt, 
c Iii» lly to ollic'lal dc^c'uminl^ or U) c‘cj!i(*sp.>n. IcrK'e bt twiaai Sii Robrrt Mart 
d‘0 author, and others 

As a side issue' tht' su|nnene‘>s of llic'. folks who gave' lb*ligoland to 
(h'vmany is s'hown in thc'ir treatment of (dilnese affaiis. The lise of the 
raihvaj s, the introdui lion of ]>o->tJm‘, th<‘ boxer war, the scjiiabble.s with 
/a])an, the Formosa ear, th* deudopmeiU of trade, in fact everytliing 
tiuit lias lu'onghl (diina and the other Pow'ers into close eonhul during 
‘^e',^eIlty years, has l>ivn dealt with in tliese volumes, in a way so i'rec from 
bias, fiom national piejiidice, that hi' candidly exposes the taidts of his 
own countrymen, and wdth such a cautious checking of authoiities I>y one 
\n!»o has fust Iiand know ledge of the suhje<*t, that no w^ord of praise and 
admiration can adequate*. If llie author had l)een able to get tlio names 
printed in Clhne.se • ciiarai'lers, the b(K>k might coiii'eivahly have hei'n more 
Useful still. 

A.s one turns page after page one cannot help being struck hy the 
eiioonous diffi('ulties introduc'd in politics by the missionaries, who spread 
themselves over China against the wish of the people and who complain as 
:.rx>n as one of them is hint hy their unwilling host, .strange mentality of 
a class who.se owti intoleranci^ in the years gone hy caused the death at 
Ihe. stake of those who did not agree with them. It seems a pity that 
China, for lack of gun.s, lias not beiTi a!>le to make the exclusion of undesir- 
able strangers oni^ of tlic pillars of her policy ; her relation.s wdth the Powers 
woiilr] have been less Ininiiliating had she been able to enforce her right 
to open or ('lose her doors much as Japail djd in the .seventeenth century, and 
to rei'eive only those wdio hy training and temperament could understand 
ber people an<f work in China for China’s g(x>d. 

The book is excellently indexi'd, and contains a copious bihlingrnpliy* 

H. E. J. 
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On the Urgent Need of Reform in our National Schools, a Lecture 
l)y Sir H. Fi. Johnston, g.c.ivt.g., k.c.b., d.sc. 

Theio is little to praise in tins performance of a man uho has done 
550 well in other Acids. He misal)iise.s (to use his own miscoinage) the 
Universities, the Piihlir Schools, the Heads of both, and Educational 
Commissioners, \Ujom he calls stupid, obstinate, blind guides. The head 
and fremt of their offending is the. place allowed in education to Greek, 
and the monstrous, artifi(‘ial, crazily constructed speoc’h of Rome in the 
Augustan age, and to the maddening intricacies of the higher mathematics, 
siiK s, co.^ine.>., logarithms and quaternions. He would stop at geometry 
uid applU’d rnt'chani(\s. Some six clerical scIkx^I masters, arch-offentlers, 
he wisho.s ('ould l^e named, that wc might take just vengeance on them in 
their memories or in their persons. Th<'y have further engendered 
physit'ally or psychophysically Civil Servici* ('‘ommissioners, and, through 
th(‘m, shapcrl tlie entrance examinati(3n for tlu* commissioned army so as 
to draw in boys from the Public Schcxds and to ('xrliid(‘ others. Yet, all 
tills notw itii.^tanding, wo have ofti('ers of v('ry briglit anrl broad culture; 
and all our soldiers anil workers Aghr and work with marlyr-like devotion ; 
f<7r tliey aie llic best raw niatt'rial to be had, and, with German Kultur^ 
ccaihl be tlie supermen and siqierwomen of the world. To the obje<'tion 
llial ihcn we miglit haw. liecn as wicked as the G(*nnans, lie makc.s answer : 
" Suiidy, if you figlit Avitb iIk I)<*vi], you would i>e wi.se to Use his 'weapons 
if they won' more efAt'ient, ' * “ Vts, if more (TAcieni/’ it might have been 

uqiru'd ; “but are they so- — arc ihey pro\ing so-— or is it the teat'lting of 
ex]w-r‘u'n<'e tlial they are ever so if hi>nesty is the best policy, as hont si 
people bc‘li<'ve?’' He makes, as w’il! be seen, and consistently enough, 
in his curiicula for srliools and university no provision for moral in.struc 
{i»)n, the chief busiiuss of e<lucation, and leaves religion outside ins 
si'heint'. He <’OTn]>lain.s that brain power is wasted ovcm- Old Testament 
Jiistory wliich no history in most c'ases, and though it is fpiaintly called 
Divinity at W inchester Sf’hool (as at all .sc'li(X)1s>, it exhibits the I.>iA iuc 
.Power as seen throiigli the puerile and .semi-savage minds of Pre> and 
P<;st jews. Ihil, surely lliat i.s hi.story wliicli tells liow tl]e mind.s 

of earlier men related theniiselve.s to the circum.slanccs and )iapi)enings 
of till ir time? Poetry, Action and mytlis .serve, or are needed, to All 
lip the inevitable Jacinicc of know ledge and iri.^^ight, and can bo truer to ibt* 
spirit of liistory than any of the earliest annals of l>ari‘ fart. The Old 
Testament and f)ld pools — Homer, to wit, and ITesiod — arc 1ight.s in tlie 
past that would 1h* dark ebsc, ami only ignorance or k'vity would undervalue 
them. W’hat he thinks of the New 'rcstament may be inferred from his 
outrageously llippant announcement of *‘St. Charles Dickens as the 
Me *.ssiah of the nineteenth century. Y 

lie would have a Cabinet Minister of Education and an Advisory 
CouiK’il meeting every fiw yeans, and wdll attempt, he says, some enn- 
stnictivo proposals in aid. For three courses of education — Primary, 
Secondary and Specialistic — he draws up curricula. For the Primary, no 
fewer than thirty- two subjects, namely, sixteen elementary and general 
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bcienccsi eleven arts, of whirh Acting is one; and, in addition, Growth 
and History of Human Hiouglit ; History of the English I>anguagc, with 
reference to Greek, Latin, Norman French, and Celtic languages of 
]lritain and Ireland ; ICnglisli Literature ; History of tlic United Kingdom, 
its ('onslitution and Government; and Literary Use of i'higlish. All this 
for ))Ovs from eight to fouiteen years of age presumahly, for he say.^ 
nothing of age. h'or the Secondary ScIkxjI he presfTihes twenty sciences, 
twenty languages, and eight arts. 'Tho-se fifty .suhjcf’ts in all hox the 
.ompass of knowledge; whether for hoth hoys and girls he does not say, 
ri(fr whether for every hoy or for every .school, or some for one and some 
fni another; nor if distrihiited, and if .so, how' to young hoys w^hose vo^\a- 
lioiis arc not settled or in his st'hool not provided for. 'To the objection 
il.at no naval oni<’<r would he ca^iahh* acquiring c\ci\ an clcinentavy 
Ktiowlctlge of all the l<*ading RomaiK'c and ’renton langaugcs 
twilvr) he answers, Rubbish! I am ptnposing nothing more dilTn'iiil 
ihau I myself achiivcd Ixd'ore 1 was thirty . \) lly his .sGicme. as he 
1« nvc's it, a hoy may get a smattering of many things hut can know nothing 
M'W. a Jack'Of-all trades and master of none. d1ic piohlem ot education 
• . to aM'ertain liy what key studies, so to ('all them, a youth may ho.^L 
his intelligcnt'c and learn to lea in tlu* lessons that the <x*('asions 
aral vicissitu<.les of lih* will S(‘t liim. JioXrfmOla or vovv ttolci — ‘‘much 
.\.uning docs not (rente Intel hgcmcc. * ' For the tertiary scliool, or Univer- 
(ly— Specialist,' ' ht* ('a^ls it --he leaves only sptx'ializcd l<‘ai'hlng in all 
!n' siihjcc'ts m(‘ntioncd, and in all ah.struM' sui)je( Ls oi postil do uselulnes.'.. 

'I'he ri‘al blight of eduealion is the ]n\rents’ (|Uustion, C/// 

U hcTi the learner learns foi use, ho stops wdien he has got it short of all 
.iifal culture. “ Studies," sa}s ILn'oti, ‘‘serve tor didight, for orna- 
> s nl, and for ability. 'I'heir ( hief u.^o for delight is in privatencss and 
-etiu nicnt; lor ornament, in disc'ourse ; and lor ability in the jiulgmcnt 
nd c'onduct of husiness.” He .k >es not .>ay for any particuhir or wx'a- 
ii(*nal htisincss, but means businc.s.s apiirl from dcligdil an«l ornament. 
And Shakespeare ‘-an say : 

“ No profit grow s when* pleasure is not ta’en. 

Fn sliort, Sir, study what you mo^l affect.'’ 

That is never the useful or tlu* niean.s, hut tlu* end always, to which llie 
means are the ladder, which may be done wdlh and left beliind, as indeed, 
are gymnastics and miu'h of our sc'luxd studies. ITIueation, it has Ixu n 
-''aid with insight, is tlu^ rattle of the youtli ])a‘'t ijifancy. 

It is a pr(.K:eeding ol the utmeast temerity to depart from the old way 
nf education, W'hieh perhaps — nay, jirobaldy-— hy the very reasim of its 
being open and free, has set us in the van of nations and is keeping us 
there. It must develop out of itself as .dot'.s a plant or an animal, :ind 
^ot as a house upon wdiich the arehitert induces an arl)itrary plan, and 
Js sure it wdll remain what he made it. If no nonconformity is to be 
tolerated, no headmaster of genius, no second Arnold ('an be tluMig.hl 
as an official in State livery, shrugging his shoulders as he waits bw the 
Government rescript. The pupils of such an official, for every teacher's 
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mosi effective lesson is himself, will grow up to 1x3 State-ridden too, and 
the State itself will end in a rigid and premature ‘‘organization/' as this 
fetish is called. Ualher than this, let us faro the pains of growth and the 
disortlcr which is “the ransom of liberty." S('hools diverse in their 
freedom, taught by manifold and simultaneous experiment, criticize and 
f'orrcf't one another, and tend more and more to a unity that is never reached, 
for if it were it would be stagnation. Mankind at largo, greater groups 
or State.s, lesser groups, classes, societies and unions within these, and, 
finally, individuals singly, have ever b4:!:en and are engaged in the move- 
ment — vires acf/uirit cu 7 ido — culminating in this, the greatest and last of 
\vars, of vintlirating for themselves the right, implying the duty of allow- 
ing the like to oth(a-.s, of developing themselves out of themselves, not in 
the status of liege and lord, master and servant, but in voluntary ('ontract 
undei sarK'liou of reei])n)(’al bi-iK'lit, as in barter atnl all spontaiu‘ous intei 
c:ourse. Jri sia li an order men r<ia('li the highest develo])mont and full 
freedom ami range of theii facultic s no longer in task and travail, but in 
spontaneous and joyous t xpansion of their n.ilnre and will. It is in such 
abseiK't'. of restraint, which we know as i)lay, tliat men are at their best, 
'f'he error of all (lovernincnt intc rferenc'c is that, (Xi the pl(‘a of rt‘prcssmg 
disorder, that “ ransom of liljerty," it checks growth, invites antagonism, 
or imluces stagnation. Si ar^ranaitunf rcqn2ris^ cir cums pu c , 

r. VV. Dunn. 

Foi.k-Dork in 'I’Hk Old 'rKSTAMENi. Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Dcgend, and T.,aw. By Sir James O. Frazer, ll.d., d.c.l. d'hrcc 
volumes ; 8vo. xxv + 569, xxi + 571, and xviii 4 566 pages respectively. 
(^Mai'millan^ 37s. 6d. net. 

In this voluminous work the author* has again placed his readers under 
a heavy debt of gratitude to the profound scholarship, the astonishing 
industry, and the (qualities of exposition and of style which mark his 
previous books, all works of great magnitude, and anyone of which would 
sulTice to make the reputation of a writer for generations. Sir James, in 
his “Golden Bough,” had already applied the comparative method to a 
few of the customs which form part of the old Jewish folk-lore as revealed 
in the Old Testament; they were relics of a savage “culture” more 
ancient than that of Israel, and likewise those customs or traditions which 
are now discussed in the present work are survivals of primitive life and 
of savagery. 'They are doited about the Old Testament like question- 
marks for the ethnographer ; and the only way to answer them is to seek 
amongst other peoples, in other ages, right up to the savages of the present 
day, parallel traditions, similar, and sometimes identical, usages. This 
method is not without its drawbacks, ft)r not only does it ]>ostulate a 
gigantic amount of research and of collation, but it necessitates the printing 
of the evidence almost in full ; consequently, some questions may 
necessitate a few srore pages of testimony ; and, further, each fresh inquiry 
inevitably drags ihc in<iuirer into by-paths and side-issues which may or 
may not help to correlate the more immediately relevant facts. If that 
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feature may be looked upon as a troublesome one by those whose desire 
to hustle through the book impeded by its pages being issued uncut, it 
has, on the other hand, the distinct advantage of extending the value of 
the work far beyond its title into the realm of comparative ethnology at 
large ; and this is all the more valuable because, after all, the study of 
folk-lore and of ethnology is by no means built upon a permanent 
foundation ; its methods are not settled, and its conclusions can only be 
looked u[)on as hypothetical, good enough for a while, but clastic enough 
to stand revision if, and when, information becomes fuller and more 
definite. V is in this light that Sir Janies views his own work, for he tells 
U'j th.it if anywhere he has ‘‘ expressed himself with an appearance of 
dogmatism which the evidence docs not warrant, he would rectuest the 
reader to correct all such statements by his general and sincere profession 
of "H'cpticism.” 

None but a great man and such a modest savant could be so open- 
minded after devoting what must liave been years of toil to gathering the 
we.tlih of material now j>resentcd in orderly sequence, extracting it from 
hook*, in many languages, and keeping a COllSlailL Watcll U[)On thc Original 
Hebrew texts and their commentaries, d'aking each cha[)ler, the authc*r 
-lates the ITohrew case, then brings forward his comparative material, and 
then concludes, the general Cijnrlusion being that the Hebrew traditions 
and usages preserved more or less areurately the corresponding jirimitivc 
or savage habits, and that, now and again, the original form or meaning 
ing hjrgotten or misunderstood by tne comjrilers and the editors of the 
(^id 'rostamunt, the test hides the true meaning. 

In thc stories ol ("reation intermixed in (ienesis lie traces two primitive 
'.'onceptions : one that of Creation [rroper, another in which ii:an i>roreods 
from an evolution of alino:>l modern cast, d'he k'all of Man contains a 
savage tradition of a perverted message, wliich m dler-of-farl eiirlors have 
hul{leri from view by bluc-jjencilling out all icference to the snake casting 
h'*. skin. The Mark of (^:iin iuu*.t have been a charm disguising the 
numlerer from the vengeance of Ai)ers ghost. 

do the Stories of the l^'lood — or, ra her, or a great flood — no less than 
^^7 P‘igcs are devoted, so whdely distributed are these stories ; and there 
rs no doubt that they all have a local foiin.iation of fact —tidal wave, or 
liver flood, whether caused by rains, like that of the Indus in 1S41, by 
iainlslips, or carlhcmakcs — and their age (Miinot be greater than a few 
thousand years. But Sir James’s opinion that a real flood of wa^er is the 
origin of the stories is challenged, in a Manrhes er lecture, by Proh-ssor 
FJ.Iiot Smith, who has a book on the subject in j)reparation. Professor 
Idliot Smith’s reading of the riddle is that the “Flood” WiS the blood 
gushing out of the severed throat of a human viciim to provide a rejuvenating 
elixir for the failing virile powers of the King. 

I'urning to the Tower of Babel, evidv.^ce is brought forward of similar 
legends in Mexico ; but, and this applies to the previous chapters as w'ell, 
It is found that some savage evidence is not altogether reliable because of 
the activities of the missionaries in spreading the OKI Testament; their 
Bible-classes to the primitive people have now and again instilled into 
VOK. XV. 


S 
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savage brains new myths which the later ethnological student has to discard 
before he can get at the original savage tradition ; thus the missionary’s 
efforts do not always make for the discovery of truth. With the Covenant 
of Abraham we come to the widely spread custom of cutting up a body 
and using the several pieces thereof as the necessary and binding 
accessories of an oath or a contract — the breaking of a saucer in a 
European Court when swearing in a Chinaman is but a form of that 
practice. The heirship of Jacob is discussed in 140 pages, dealing with 
the custom of Ultimogeniture, its origin, its causes ; and, incidentally, the 
author deals a death-blow to the European stories of jambage, droit du 
seigneur^ jus primm noctis^ which arc found in all sensational literature. 

Jacob occupies two thirds of the second volume, first with the trick he 
played on Esau hiding a reminiscence of a rebirth ritual ; then his 
adventure amongst the stones at llethel ; then his meeting of Rachel at 
the well, and his weeping as a greeting, paralleled with the objectionable 
customs of the American Indians. Jacob's marriage introduces several 
problems: the marriage of cousins, serving for a wife, etc., discussed in 
276 pages. Nor are the mandrakes forgotten, about which Sir James 
Prazer has published a separate monograph (Oxford University Press); 
nor his covenant on the cairn with his father-in-law Laban ; nor his 
wrestling with the river djin at Jabbok and the straining of his own 
hamstrings. Joseph’s cup introduces us to methods used in divination, 
and finishes the Patriarchal Age. 

Parallels are now adduced to the story of Moses, to the crossing of the 
Red Sea, to the Waters of Meribah ; and here I may say that there are 
instances in Japanese legends of a warrior obtaining water from a rock by 
striking it with his bow — Yoriyoshi, in 1052, his son Yoshiiye, and a 
Chinese General, Likwang circa 104 h.c., being credited with such a 

miracle. 

Tlie following chapters are concerned with Gideon’s men, the fable of 
Jotham, Samson and Delilah, the “ bundle of life,” the witch of Endor, 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, the sin of counting animals or men, etc., 
the keepers of the threshold, bird sanctuary, Elijah, sacred oaks, sacred 
high places, the silent widow, Jonah, Jehovah and the lions; the main 
portion of Volume III. being devoted to the Law, and chiefly with the 
command not to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk ; the boring of a servant’s 
ear (130 pp.), cutting the body in grief for the dead, ordeal by the bitter 
water (no pp.), the prosecution and trial of animals, the magical role of 
bells. An exhaustive index of 85 pages, more satisfactory even than 
that of the “ Golden Bough,” makes reference easy to any of the evidence 
put forward; and that evidence has been gathered all over the world — 
China, the Congo, Central Europe and Australia, Scotland and South 
America, have been swept in the search for material. Hence you may 
open any of these three volumes kt random, and if you have any interest 
in folk-lore, or in the curious survival of man’s early ages, you will not 
drop the book in a hurry, but will be led to seek in your own memory for 
parallels and additional evidence ; now and again you may succeed, but 
be not disappointed if you find that the learned author has left you 
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sciurcely anything to glean in the field which he has traversed like a 
practised and efficient reaper. H. L. Joly. 

Mary Gaunt; A Brokrn Journey. (London: Werner Laurie,) 
8 VO, 295 pp., with half-tone plates. 

This is the record of a disappointing journey. The authoress, whose 
previous travels in Africa and in China are recorded in two charming 
volumes, wished to cross China and Siberia, but was thwarted by the 
disturbed state of West China. Her journey had to be broken just as she 
reached the banks of the Yellow River, and she was obliged to retrace her 
steps. Ultimately she got to Sakhalien, and found that Russia ivas at 
war, a circumstance which made the journey across Siberia and her safe 
return to England rather difficult. She had, however, a large share of luck 
and found helping hands all the way. Her book is written with great 
^straightforwardness and humour, not the least interesting paragraphs 
being devoted to her little dog, a treasured companion with a name that 
might be an advertisement for a brand of Scotch whisky, which shared 
her whole journey and had to be smuggled across Sweden. Much in the 
book is informative, but one can hardly credit that a Japanese naval officer 
had not heard of Australia ! Mutual misunderstanding of halting French 
must be the explanation ; none other will do. Incidentally her many 
contacts with missionary activities, for which she has a commonsense 
objection, have brought her to testify to the practical sense and to the 
great value of the well- organized medical and educational American 
missions in contradistinction to the proselytizing pure and simple of 
others. As an unvarnished record of the conditions of the Chinese in 
the North-West, and as a picture of the Siberian mobilization, it is 
well worth perusal. _ _ J- 

NEAR EAST 

Bulgaria. By George Clenton Logio. {Heinemann,) los. net. 

(J^evieived by Major-Gknekal Count Tciiekep-Spikidovitch.) 

It may be said at once that this remarkable book throws quite a new 
light on Bulgaria. It has much that is instructive to relate with regard 
to German-Bulgarian relations : “ The prolonged military co-operation 
with the Germans has done nothing to allay their inveterate hatred of the 
' Schwab ' which the Bulgarians share with all Slav peoples. . . . The 
Bulgarians showed themselves hostile to the German propaganda . . . 
and have even organized themselves to oppose it . . . even the Germans 
deplore that their propaganda had failed.’' Again, the author explains 
that *^when the Germanophil Ministry of Radoslavoff fell, the Bulgarians 
felt as if they had been freed from a huge millstone hanging round them- 
selves ... it is indeed highly regrettable that the Kntente has done so 
little to exploit that profound dislike and latent hostility.'^ 

As the Allies fought for right ?nd justice, Bulgarians need not fear their 
success. Mr. Logio proves impartially that Bulgaria was perfectly right 
in claiming Macedonia, and he brings many serious testimonies, even 
from Greeks and Serbians, to this effect. 
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International Capital had already advanced 4,000 million francs ta 
Tuiks, and was frightened by liulgaria’s victories in 1912. Then France 
(Revoil) gave them 400 millions, but forbade the loan to Bulgaria, and a 
violent l^ress campaign was started against her. The declaration of their 
splendid Prime Minister, T. Todoroff, “ 'Jlie Efitente can rely on our 
bayonets made the Kaiser and Franz-Joseph furious. Their agents and 
the Press joined International ('apital to beat Bulgaria in 1913, and to 
disunite her from the Kntentc in 1914 5. it was easy : SazonoJJ^s co- 
wofbers were of German descent* In Paris and London nobody believed 
in the coming war, Bulgaria became the victim, and later the tool, of 
Auslro-Gcrmany. “'l"he Bulgaiian pe(4)le's demands were modest and 
eciuitable, moderate and logical,” says the author. Todoroff states : 
“ Onr canse is just ; we on/y'ii'ish to safeguard oitr independence and liberty^ 
and to realize our natmial iinificaiiorG^ 

“ In the BiiIgaro-(ierman treaty there is a stij>ulation by which Bulgaria's 
trooi)S were to be emi^Ioyed only in regions to which she laid claim. She 
appicciates the Cierman danger.” 

“The most savage of Bulgarian excesses (still too exaggerated) pale 
and sink into insignificance before the holocaust when 500,000 Greeks 
perished in Turkey.’^ 

Mr. Logic proves that Macedonia is Bulgarian, that a brilliant Greek — 
Vcni/elos — does not object to give Cavalla to Bulgaria. Ho assures us 
that a satished Bulgaria “ would become a strong anti-German barrier.” 
Mr. Logio has a good grasp of the subject ; his book is richly documented. 
Bulgaria’s paities, leaders, and the people’s soul, are well described. For 
Bulgarians everything is : “ God’s or (Joveriinient's business.” That is 
wdiy they let themselves be thrown by their 'I'/ar on the side of Germany, 
whom they hate, against the Entente, whom they sincerely love. 

'fhis book is indispensable for students of foreign politics. 

"J'here is no reason why Bulgaria should not become the most faithful 
guardian of Britain’s route to India. 

The author is misuiken about the Slav Congress of 1910, in attributing 
to M. Gutchkoff the remark that “Bulgaria liad not yet completed her 
task, and that she w^ould reckon on the assistance of her friends.” This 
was, as a matter of fact, said by me as President of the Slav Society,! and 
I recall the storm of anger it caused in the Pro-German Press. 

* As 1 stated in the Tzar’s own new^spaper Zemstchina^ . . 1915. 

t Our reviewer was President of the Slav Society in Moscow, 1901 -19 13, 
and has bvcn President of the Anglo- Latino Slav League since 1904, and 
since 1905 has worked to bring Russia into an alliance with England (see 
The lifueSj 1905). 

[Whilst his views on foreign policy command careful consideration, it 
must be pointed out that the offer of M. Venizelos to Bulgaria no longer 
holds, as it was made under circumstances which have changed. — Ed. 
dl sialic Review^ 
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The Turks or Central Asia in History and at the Present Day. 
By M. A. Czaplicka. (Oxford I*ress,) 15s. net. Pp. 242 ; of which 
T22 are devoted to an exhaustive bibliography and index, with map. 

'Phis book is an enlargement of a lecture delivered at the School 
of Oriental Studies on October 24, 1917. It traces the origin of the 
'Purkish speaking races and their migrations in Asia from the lliung-nu and 
the T'u-kin respectively with much thoroughness, but with a condeiibalion 
of style which now and then gives a dryness to the work, worthy of the 
Central Asian sands themselves, which might easily have been relieved by 
the inclusion of a few selected illustrations, were they merely of antiquities 
and tomb remains. The book teems with learning and the bibliography 
:s a treasure \ might we add to it a mention of the essay, “ The Early 
History of the Huns, and their Inroads in India and I’ersia,” by Sham‘^-ub 
Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, published in the Journal of the Bombay 
r.ranch of the Asiatic Society (1917, pp. 540-543). j. 

Round Anour Jerusalem. By Rev. J. E. AV^right, with Foreword by the 
Bishop of l.ondon. (firro/ds.) 

This book consists of letters written from the Holy Land in 1912, with 
iust one, at the veiy end, dated February, 1918. The author is a virile, 
uhletic young hLnglishman who thoroughly enjoys his experiences, and 
»iiakes us enjoy them with ///;/;, and who is sympathetic, without sentimen- 
talism, towards the religious ceremonies of Eastern Christians. The style 
' f the book is racy and colloquial, and the book is an open air book of 
’ramping and riding, witli an occasional row. Well described, too, are 
'.lie Christian, Jewish, and Moslem ceremonies wdiich take place just before 
Easter — 1912, of course, saw Palestine still under the oppressive Turkish 
r'^gime, the public services in disorder, and highway robbery a thing to be 
guarded against, but reviving wonderfully in many places under the 
lewish colonies, as well as those of the Circassians east of the Jordan. 

The author is in touch with hmglish Christian missions, and is much 
‘truck by the fine work of the girPs orphanage at Nazartth, where pupils 
are trained to become teachers in the villages ; and with the crowded 
congregation in the little stone church at Ks-Salt, beyond the Jordan, where 
the advent of a Greek Bible had led to the Moslem community appealing 
to the Nablus Mission to send them a teacher. 

One of the most vivid passages in the hook depicts the wild moonlight 
scene on Mount Gerizim above Nablus (Shechem), where the men of the 
small sect of the Samaritans are celebrating the Passover. AVe understand 
this is the only case in the world where the Passover lamb is still slain, the 
Jews being forbidden by the Old Testament to sacrifice outside Jerusalem* 
The Samaritans, however, still “ worship in this mountain.'* The autlu^r 
describes how the (slain) lambs were crucified on rough wooden crosses 
and roasted in a stone-lined pit, from which the smokeless flames leaped up 
into the night air, the ceremony being accompanied by a w^eird Ita^'tern 
chanting. 

The most touching scene, however, is that in the traditional Garden of 
Geihsemane, on the 'Thursday night before Easter, “ the same night in 
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which He was betrayed/' when small companies from various Christian 
bodies found their way under the old olive-trees, and engaged in quiet, 
impromptu prayer and singing, and silent worship. 

In the last chapter all is changed. The author accompanies the English 
Bishop to Jerusalem, travelling by military train from Egypt. Jerusalem, 
has become the sacred trust of Britain, and voluntary relief work has begun 
at the initiation of the Bishop and under sanction of the military authori- 
ties. Since then the British advance has led to the whole of Syria and^ 
Palestine coming under the protection of the Union Jack, and a great 
fresh claim is thus made upon the practical sympathy of the nation. J"or 
the Holy Land has, during the past few years, been terribly devastated^ 
ravaged, and depopulated by war, pestilence, and famine. 

Lo\ K ANi> TiiK Ckkscijin i . liy A. C. Inchbold. (London ; Hutchinson 
and Co.) 6s. net. 

'fhis tale of the Near East is a vividly written Syrian romance, dis- 
tinguished by the best characteristics of Mrs. Inchbold’s well-known 
Eastern stories, such as “'The Road of no Return,’* “Lender the Syrian 
Sun,” and “ Love in a Thirsty Land.” The story of the love of the 
Frenchman Pierre Marson for the beautiful Franco- Armenian Veronica^ 
whose family become perforce enemies of her beloved, by the entry 
of Turkey into the European war, is told with a simplicity and self- 
restraint that greatly intensifies the dramatic interest. The unspeakable 
horrors of the ‘‘ white massacres ” form the background and climax of 
a narrative which should be read by all who may have any lingering 
doubts as to the duty of delivering all non Moslems from the Turkish yoke 
once and for ever. 

'I'he torture of the small invalid child /ia by the Pasha and the German 
Consul Otto Rosen, two of Pierre Marson's rivals for the hand of Veronica, 
in order to extort information, makes one realize what life in such a setting 
can become : 

‘ The Pasha put his pipe on my hand instead of the tray directly he 
asked me a question. It was burning hot . . . and he s(iueezed my hand 
inside his own to make me hold the pipe very tight. ‘‘ Now tell me,” 
he said, “before it burns you badly, tell me quickly but I said nothing, 
only my prayers very fast, out loud all the time. I remembered what 
;Meme told me about the saints and the martyrs and bad consequences 
if I told tales/ she went on in her shrill thin voice. ‘ I told them nothing 
at all. rhey called me an obstinate little devil. Then they drank coffee 
and went to sleep, and Dadi came to fetch me.’ ’’ 

Having condemned her lover to a living death in a tower tomb, Otto 
Rosen, the German Consul, hoping to induce Veronica to accept his 
proffered love by learning the fate which otherwise awaits her as a refugee 
Armenian, arranges that she should come suddenly upon the scene of the 
last agonies of some of her deported countrymen ; 

" Great Christ ! was she herself alive and awake Or was she in the 
bonds of as frightful a nightmare as was ever conceived by human imagina- 
tion ? In all the world, it seemed to her, she was the only being left alive. 

“ For death, and only death, confronted her in its most ghastly fornix 
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Corpses by the hundred lay thick as fallen leaves ... on the rocks, up 
and down the banks, among the bushes on the river’s brink, and choking 
the stream. Corpses of men pierced by bullet and sword ; of women 
mangled and stripped of all covering but their trailing hair ; of little 
children slaughtered like sheep, lying naked and huddled together by their 
mother’s side. 

'‘It was a blood-curdling spectacle. And, though Veronica did not 
know it, such sights were of daily occurrence. Innocent Armenians of all 
ages were being massacred in tens of thousands in the most devilish and 
torturing fashion that the brutality of 'furk and Kurd could devise. Not 
a finger was lifted by Cennany to stop it, nor, as yet, a protest by any 
neutral nation to compel Turkey to stay her hand.” 

li must not be gathered from these quotations, almost the only passages 
of like nature in the book, that the story is one of unmitigated horrors, but 
it should make one determine that the long agony of martyred Armenia 
must finally cease witlt the signing of Peace at Paris. V\ R. S. 


INDIA 

Indi an Si toils. By (icneral Sir cyMoore Creagh, V.C., G.C. B., G.f 
t6s. net. chin son and Oa, i'aternoster Row, E.C.) 

In his ‘-Indian Studies” General Sir O’Moore Creagh, v.c:., 

who succeeded Lord Kitchener as C!ommandcr-in-Chief in India, 
gives us the results of his forty years’ service in India and of his reflections 
on all things connected with that country et dc quihusdeni a/iis. He 
surveys the Indian races, their religions and their casies, discusses their 
history and peculiarities, and critici/ces the Provincial and Imperial 
Governments, the Army in India, and the India Office in slashing style. 

He is gloriously Irish throughout in his attitude towards the Government 
and in his sympathy with “ the oppressed and ill-thrated.” 

V/ith regard to the recent proposals of Government for the betterment 
of India, he declares tliat the question which will agitate the public mind 
is “ whether the recommendations of the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-Gcneial, or, as the former erroneously calls him, ‘the Viceroy,' 
will benefit the Indian peoples or not. There will also be a question as 
to whether the methods resorted to by them for obtaining that Indian 
opinion on which their proposals are said to be based were satisfactory.” 

Of himself he says ; “ I have spent over forty years of my life in India. 

I have often lived months together with natives without associating with 
Europeans ; during that time I travelled in all parts of the country, living 
in both agricultural villages and great towns. I have many friends among 
all classes, high and low ; several of them have asked me to put their views 
before the British public, who they believe will do them justice. It is 
in compliance with their request that 1 write this book. I regret that 
I do not wield a more able pen. I will relate what I know of the Indian 
peoples, and I trust w-hat 1 say will enable my readers to judge of many 
things which are not known generally, and so to be in a better position to 
form an opinion on the policy put before them by the Secretary of State.” 

On the whole he condemns the Administration at Headquarters and 
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at the India Office and declares the time has arrived when the Secretary 
of State’s control over the Government of India must be exercised 
differently ; it must be more revisory and far less executive in character ; 
he must concern himself with broad piinciples of Indian policy as they 
affect the British Empire generally, and, except in case of misgovernment^ 
leave purely Imlian internal affairs to the tjovernment of India, which 
must be decentralized in its turn, so that it, too, will deal with matters 
of Indian Imjierial concern only ; provincial affairs would thus — except in 
rase of niisgovcrnnient — he dealt w'ith by subordinate local governments. 
It should, in fact, become what it is now in name only — viz., the “Supreme” 
Government of India. “We are now at the parting of the ways when 
a change in India Of lice inethfids is necessary ; it is out of touch Avith 
India, which it cannot rule according to Indian ideas because it knows too 
little of India. Its army of clerks arc a ruinously exfiensive incubus on the 
Indian Ihnpirc, which, if not removed, will drag it to the dcr>ths. Above 
all, it is quite incapable of sati->factorily administering the Indian Army 
efficiently." 

lie also coiidciiins the way in which the “ Viceroy ” (who ought to 
be styled “ the Governor-fienerai ot India in (^ouncil ”) and the Secretary 
of State between them virtually conduct the Govemiuenl of India. 11c 
says : “ The effect of trusting India to the sole disci etion of two people, who 
know very little about it, is attended with grave danger to the Empire. 
Indeed, it has caused much mischief already.’’ 

Tie roundly declares that, “ 'I'he effect of life in the Indian Civil Servjce 
is to kill initiative in all save men of tlic very strongest individuality, and 
such rarely rise to high posiiion liccau^^e the training in res['>cct for seniors 
is most rigid, and a mental attitude of deference for seniority is required 
which becomes more and more cxaggciatcd with each rise in grade. An 
Indian politician lias no independence, he is directed by tlie clique to 
which he belongs, The mental attitude of Members of the Council to the 
Governor-General is one of obsequious respec t, which causes them — with 
Tare exceptions — to treat his slightest wish us a Khat-i Shcrif to be dis- 
regarded at their peril. When such a wish is jmefaced in the Council, as is 
frequently the case, by the announcement that the proposal under discus- 
sion emanates from the Secretary of Stale, there is rarely any opposition 
to it, no matter how impolitic it may be.’" 

Sir O’Moore Creagh is also particularly scveie on our judicial system 
and on the ignorance displayed by District Judges. He says: “It is 
notorious that, in district courts, undue latitude is allowed to the Bar ; 
more than this, native lawyers are allowed an extraordinary licence. There 
is great laxity in lhe.se courts in enforcing the laws of evidence, and the 
judge’s ignorance of the manners anci customs of the people disposes him 
very often to measure everything be hears in his court by English standards, 
on which both English and Indian judicial officers arc educated.” 

He notes that “ during the course of the recent Immingham Dock Trial 
at the Old Bailey, Sir li. Wild, k.c., is reported to have said : * The art of 
examination, cross-examination, and re-examination is to turn nine people 
out of ten inside oiff in the discovery of truth, and to them “hypnotized 
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blackguards ” \ ” and points out that cross-examination is used by native 
lawyers mostly to conceal the truth ; this is especially so in cases of oppression 
of villagers by subordinate officials, who — besides belonging to the same 
castes as native lawyers- - realize the money to pay them with by corruption. 
Let anyone imagine an ignorant Indian villager, who only understands 
some rude patois, in a ca^e before an Knglisli educaled judge, 
British or Indian, under such circumstances ; let him also recollect that 
the trial is carried on cither in English or in a classical native language, 
equally incomprehensible to the peasant, and lie will at once realize that 
there is but a scant chance of justice lieing done. The general result 
of such trials is that the poor villager becomes a Miypnoti/cd blackguard ’ 
and stands every chnnee of being sent to gaol. Such is tlie result of 
introducing into all parts of India, except the Nolth-^^'c.st Frontier, 
a universal system of Kngli.sh law.** 

In dealing with the land and land taxes, the gallant General is, we fear, 
hopelessly rre/ftWaz/i, and his conclusion that the Government 

assessment absorbs the largest share of the peasants’ produce is absolutely 
opposed to carefully a.scertaincd facts. 

He is on firmer ground wlicn he turns to the ‘‘ Army in India,’* and ho 
is right in insisting that so long as India depends for her internal and 
external security up.on the Army and Navy of the United Kingdom, the 
measure of self-determination she enjoys must be inevitably limited. 

He denounces the ‘‘ financial starvation ’* to which the Army was 
condemned by shortsighted Finance Ministers’* in his lime, and he 
scornfully points out that the rate at which certain new lines were being 
built when he loft India was much too slow ; “The Government of India, 
which unhesitatingly forked out 000, 000 as a cornffieNcemr^ii of its 
building operations at New Delhi, and wore at the same time spending 
lakhs of rupees in erecting a (!niincil Chamber as an annexe to the 
Viceregal I.odge at Simla, had only a small sum available ‘ owing to 
financial reasons,’ for removing the long standing disgrace to its name 
caused by the way it housed its soldiers.** But he declares this “ financ ial 
starvation has ceased under the ]>rcssiire of F.nglish public opinion since 
the Mesoi>otamia scandals drew the attention of the Biiiish public to the 
military methods of the India Office and the (government of India. 

- - J. 1\ 

A History or itir Maratha rKC'iri.R, by C. A. Kincaid, CA'^.O., 

and Rao Bahadur D. B, Parasnis. \’ol. I. (Clxford : ffumphrry 
Milford.) 

Mr. Kincaid is fully justified in believing that a new history of the 
Maralhas is welcome ; and he has the k^iowledge and sympathy to writ^^ it. 
His first volume takes us to the death of Shivaji, and it displays all the 
learning and sympathy, with a certain romantic vivacity of writing, wdiicii 
we should expect. There is an exciting story to tell, and it is told wull. 
That alone would make it a worthy rival to the somewhat pedestrian Grant 
Duff. Mr. Kincaid is responsible for the writing, as well as for the choice 
of subject, and the enthusiasm which made it pleasant to the writer as to 
the reader. But for muMi of the research he is indebted to Rao Bahadur 
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Parasnis. And here comes in a difficulty- Says Mr. Kincaid : ** He readily 
placed at my disposal his vast knowledge, his untiring industry, and above 
all his unrivalled collection of Maratha papers.” But it is not clear from 
the book what is the date and what the character of these “ papers.’^ 
Several times the evidence of Maratha authorities is appealed to, for the 
rcveisal of the judgments of Grant Duflf or of later writers ; but it is not 
made plain to us why the new evidence is better than the old — for it must 
be remembered that Grant Duff himself used a mighty mass of Maratha 
material. What the book needs, in fact, is a plain statement of the nature 
of tlie authorities used, their date, provenance^ value. Even v/hen letters 
of Auranzib are translated in an Appendix nothing is said as to their origin* 
Serious history cannot be written nowadays without criticism of the 
authorities. Perhaps it might not have been necessary to say this so 
emphatically if there were not mistakes and defects in the book which are 
obviously due to a want of this criticism. The authors rarely make it plain 
wiiolher they regard a story of somethirag out of the ordinary as fact or 
fiction. Graceful legends " are often mentioned without any expression 
of opinion as to their value. Akin to this failure in discrimination is a 
noticeable tendency to exaggeration ; for example, in the description of 
Firo/ Shah Bahmani (who is happily compared to August i/cr Starke of 
Saxony, Carlyle’s Augustus the physically strong ”). To the writers 
Shivaji is ‘‘ the greatest of Indian kings,” and strenuous efforts are made to 
whitewash that remarkable man even more completely than was done by 
Mr. Justice Ranade. How far this is successful can hardly be decided till 
we know tlie critical value of the authorities that aio used, but there arc 
passages in the eulogy wh^ch remind one of the lesson in historical 
justice, as inseparable from sound moral judgment, which I.ord Acton 
once gave in the En^e^Ush Jlistorical Reiueiv^ in a famous notice of Mr. 
Morse Stephens’s “ History of the French Revolution.” The summary 
conclusion and character sketch p. 27 sCfjq. docs not compel conviction. 
Of the one damning charge which even Justice Ranade allowed to remain, it 
is remarked that the same can be brought against William III. To say 
that is not to prove the guiltlessness of Shivaji. That William pensioned 
the murderers of the de W itts and shielded those guilty of the massacre of 
Glencoe remains an eternal stain on his character. But this necessary 
caveat must not prevent our observing the charm of Mr. Kincaid’s work, 
especially where he describes scenes he himself knows p. 309, 

PurandarJ. \\\ H. H. 

A Histokv ok thk Sikhs i rom thk WC)kigtn ok thj-: Nation to the 

BA'rrLKS OK the Suilej. By J. D. Cunningham, edited by H. T. O. 

Garrett, m. i.k.s. {Oxford University Press.) 1918. 

'Diis is a reprint, in the valuable series issued by the Oxford University 
Press, of a remarkable book. First published in 1849, it was reprinted in 
1S53, but this edition omitted certain “strictures” on ihe policy of the 
Honourable the East India ('ompany in dealing with Gulab Singh of 
Jammu, who purchased the whole of Kashmir and the Hill States, from 
the Beas to the Indus, from the Company at an astonishingly low price, with- 
out any regard to the rights of self-determination vested in their peoples. 
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For his most temperate criticism of this one of the least defensible 
transactions in Anglo-Indian history, Cunningham was rcnw^ved from 
Political employment and reverted to regimental duty. He died a 
Lieutenant of Engineers and a Captain in the Army of India before 1853, 
an irreparable loss to his employers. Cunningham wrote as a student of 
India, and especially of Sikh rule in the Punjab. His sympathies with 
those notable sectaries no doubt carried him away, but his work is our 
best authority for their period, within limits. He had not studied their 
history outside the Punjab, and seems to have known little of their 
ambitious schemes for remodelling Hinduism and reviving indigenous 
feeling against the Mughal dynasty. Recent discoveries have shown that 
the Sikh Gurus or militant priests carried on a propaganda in Eastern 
liengal and had relations with Southern India. 'Their polity was a strange 
compound of military despotism and democracy, beginning as religious 
retormers, the earlier Gurus had been content to protest against the 
prevalent phases of Hindu sacerdotalism and polytheism. Persecution or 
success or both had made the later Gurus soldiers as well as piiests, and 
had substituted finally the autocracy of Ranjit Singh for a theocratic 
system, which yet had left its traces in the regimental /^afirhayats ot 
soldiers' councils of the Sikh army. 'The failure of the Sikh rulers to 
evolve some form of constilulional government, capable of controlling these 
councils and other disruptive elements, out of the Gurumata or constitu- 
tional assembly of llic Gurus, led to the Sikh wars and the loss of Sikh 
independence, as was inevitable. The Sikh administration was not 
ineflicienl. It has left many records whicli arc at length, after an 
inexplical)le neglect of seventy years, being examined. Their contents 
v.nll perhaps enable history to decide whether the condition of the Punjab 
during the years which preceded Ranjit Singh’s consolidation was miserable 
in ihc extreme, or whether it enjoyed some of that prosperity which Sir 
Richard Temple described in glowing terms immediately after the Tlritish 
annexation. 

Mr. Garrett has done his work well. He has left Cunningham’s text 
and notes unaltered, with one judicious exception, hut has largely 
modernized his spelling. He has added some useful notes, duly indicated 
by square brackets, and a bibliography. 

Occasionally Cunningham’s meticulous accuracy failed him, or he would 
not have described (p. 5) the Kukas as inhabiting the hills west of Kashmir 
to the Indus. The Khakha tribe is clearly meant, the Kuka, an 
extremist Sikh sect, not being found north or west of the Rawalpindi 
plateau. But in general Cunningham’s accuracy was as great as his 
judgment was sound, and he realized even in 1849 that the peasantry were 
“ oppressed and impoverished by a welKmeant but cumbrous and inellicient 
law” (p. 325). H. A. R. 

An Empire Builder of hie Sixteenth Century. A Summary Account 
of the Political Career of Zalrir-ud-Din-Muhammad, surnamed Babur. 
By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. i^f.ongmans^ Green anil Co,) 1918. 

Professor Rushbrook Williams has not been long in justifying his 
appointment to the chair of Modern Indian History in the University of 
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Allahabad. His training in general history at Oxford has enabled him to 
study the history of India with an immediate discrimination of the points 
of crucial importance and the power of separating in the authorities the 
true from the false. He is, in fact, applying modern methods to Indian 
history as they have hardly been applied before. In a closely printed 
volume of about i8o pages he sketches the career of Babur inconsiderable 
detail, and he presents a very vivid picture of the great ruler. He has 
made full use of the work of Mrs. Beveridge, who has done so much to 
make this period intelligible to English readers ; but he has not neglected, 
so far as I can judge, any of the materials, and he has done full justice to 
them. His book is not one to be criticized in detail. It will take its 
place among standard biographies of Indian rulers. Babur deserves the 
praise which the late Mr. Sidney Owen used to bestow on him as “ sagacious 
and experienced,” and as *‘too generous a man to be a religious 
persecutor.” H. H. 


ORIENTALIA. 

It is by no means nn easy task to review “A Suggestive Inquiry into the 
Hermetic Mystery,’ by Mrs. M. A. Atw^ood. Even in this age, when 
much that lias long been secret or hidden is coming to light, and the 
wisdom of the ancients is being unveiled, it remains a remarkable book. 
Although a considerable amount of literature has been forthcoming during 
recent years concerning things occult, mystical, and siiiritual, few writers 
have displayed a greater knowledge of the Hermetic art than Mrs. Atwood. 
Her book is not one that would appeal to the miiltiliide, but the occult 
student will find in it much that is highly suggestive. 

Mrs. Atwood was born in 1817, her father, 'I’honias .South, bihng »a 
student ot Hermetic science. She died in lyio, her most intimate friend 
being Madame de Steiger, 'rhe book, exclusive of ’a long introduction by 
W. E, Wilmshursl, editor of The Seeher^ which should prove helpful to 
the reader, consists of 600 pages, and was originally published anonymously 
in London in 1850, but withdrawn almost immediately, tlie author feaiing 
she had revealed too much. It is divided into four parts, each j>art Luing 
subdivided into chapters. I 'art I. gives the exoteric view of the process 
and theory of alchemy. I’art II. is devoted to a more esoteric considera- 
tion of the IJermetic art and its mysteries. Earl III. deals with the laws 
and vital conditions of the Hermetic experiment, i'art IV. is allotted to 
the Hermetic practice. 

In Pan I., chap, i., which is preliminary, the author speaks of the 
ancient Hermetic mysteries of Egypt, India, China, Persia, and Greece, 
and their secret knowledge. She takes as a starting-point in time, truth 
being everywhere eternal, Hermc.s Trismegistus, the great rr.gyptian adept, 
giving the English translation of the Smaragdinc '^Pable. She alludes to 
many of the ancient llermetists, among others 'J’halcs, Pyth.agoras, Anaxa- 
goras, and Plato, mentioning how’ in ancient times the Egyptians were 
able to make gold and silver. She traces how^ the knowledge of alchemy 
was kepi alive throughout the (Christian Era by su^h adepts in the 7'heurgic 
art as lamblicus, Hypatia, Albertus Magnus, Raymond Lully, Roger 
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Bacon, John Trithcmius, Basil Valentine, Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, 
Jacob Boebme, Thomas Vaughan, and others. The true adept, though 
not confined to any one race or nation, has ever been a rara avis in the 
world. 

In chap ii. the writer deals with the theory of transmutation in general 
and of the universal matter. She writes: “ 'rhe theoiy of alcheniy, 
ihou^ih arcane, is very simple ; its basis, indeed, may be comprehended 
in that only statement of Arnold di Villanova in his “Si)cculum Thai iiu r^ 
abides in nature a certain pure matter which^ being discovered and drought 
by art to perfection^ converts to itself proportionately all impe7dect bodies that 
it touches. And this would seem to be the true ground of metalline trans- 
mutation, and every other — namely, the homogeneity of the radical 
substance of things.’' Again, “Species.” says Friar Bacon, “are not 
transmuted, but their subject-matter.” By changing the inner essence or 
ground of things, the outer or manife^^t expression cha»igcs coiresptuKlingly. 
“The Greeks and ICastein sages deiived all things in common from a 
certain pure and hidden fire.’’ 

In Part 11., chap, i., wliich treats of the true subject of the Ilciiuctic 
art and its concealed root, the author writes: “No morlein art or 
chemistry . . . has anything in common to do with alchemy })c>ond the 
borrowed terms which \vere made use of . . . chiefly to veil the latter.” 
It is f)0inted out that the vessel to be used in alchemy is oneself ; “ that the 
soul of man , . . being stirred up in its proper essence, c<'mi)rehonds all 
things. . . . Whosoever, therefore, shall shall know all things 

in himself.” “Man . . . is the true laboratory of the Herinetic ait . . . . 
Self-knowledge is at the root of all alc'hemical tradition.” It is the inner 
and real man, not the external man, that perceives and understands all 
things. The natural reason is insufficient ; “ there is a higher evidence of 
truth than the senses afford.” 

Chaps, ii., iii., and iv. arc devoted to the Mysterie.:. 'i'he rites of the 
Greek JOleiisinian Mysteries were borrowed from the Egyptians and 
Persians. They were not simply a pantomimic show, but conveyed mean- 
ings of deep import, long preparations and orcieals being necessary to train 
ihe mind before the aspirant was admitted to the Greater Mysteries, which 
were concealed from the profane. I'he perception of Univcrsals then 
became possible to the initiate. I’rcsent-day mesmerism will give an ink- 
ling into the method, w'hich was used only by those who had a high standard 
of purity and spirituality. 

“ None but a philosopher,” writes Mrs. Atwood, ever achieved the 
work or, for reasons that are imperative, ever will. The idle and vicious 
are totally excluded, nor arc the rewards of wisdom to be won by fools 
wanting the very principle of melioration in themselves.” The lessor 
Mysteries were instituted to awaken a desire for something higher. I'he 
object of 'rheurgy was not only to free the body from material bondage, 
!>o that it could range the universe of its own sphere, but by a concentra- 
tive energy and penetrating intellect enter other spheres. Unless the 
aspirant’s will were strong and his motive pure he failed, and became 
absorbed, without the encumbrance of his physical body, in all the defile- 
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mcnts of Hades. If successful, he was initiated into still more arcane 
mysteries. The object was to reach the origin of life in its threefold 
essence. This, the author points out, is the true Astrum Solis, the mid- 
night Sun of Apuleius, the ignited stone of Anaxagoras, the triumphal 
Chariot of Antimony, the Wheel of Fire of Ezekiel, the Mcrcaba of the 
Kabbalah, the Stone with the new name written in the Revelation, the 
Salt which the Saviour says we should have in ourselves, and the Prester 
of Zoroaster, which, in the Chaldean sense, means the Fire Spirit of Life. 

The Creater Mysteries took the aspirant beyond intellectual meta- 
physical abstraction to actual conjunction with the Divine nature, his 
whole nature becoming obedient to the One Supreme, whereas the natural 
man is governed by an anarchical oligarchy of motives, constantly warring 
with one another. The whole of life, except the higher intellectual, had 
to be buried in profound oblivion to discover the Alone with the Alone. 
It then became not opinion, or even scientific, but a union with the 
Demiurgic Intellect, when everything was apparent to every faculty 
intrinsically throughout. 

Part III., chap, i., deals with ‘^The Experimental Method and Fermen- 
tation of the I’hilosophic Subject,’' according to the ‘‘ i^aracelsian alchemists 
and some others." The philosophy of the ancients far exceeded ours. 
They dealt with the inner realities, not simply the outer effects. The 
Thcurgic art professed a power of purifying the mind, being a nearer 
approach “ toward fulfilment of the perfect doctrine of regeneration 
preached by Jesus Christ . . . than any other known.” 

The separation of which Paracelsus speaks appears to be identical with 
that which is described as taking place in the Mysteries, when the great 
ordeals arc passed through during the decomposition and death of the 
natural life. It begins in suffering, dissolution, and corruption, finally 
resurrecting into Light. 

The Higher Intellect is infinite and possesses absolute power when of 
itself alone and not mingled with something else. ‘‘ Nothing is singular 
by itself except Intellect. . . . No other faculty is universal.” “ A small 
grain of metaphysical ferment leavens the whole lump.” The Universal 
Intellect must not be confounded with the mundane intelligence. It is 
what lioehme would call the Pyss or ground of all things, the fermentation 
of which Mis. Atwood speaks, being the expression or going forth into 
multiplicity of the Primal Essence. The writer is thus in accord with the 
teaching of the ancient Hermetic schools, the main tenets of alchemy 
with them being that there is a Primitive First Substance of which all 
physical matter is composed, and that it is possible to transmute one or 
more metals into another totally distinct metal. It is really a matter of 
readjusting the electrons in the case of metals. 

Part IV. treats of the Hermetic practice, chap. i. dealing with the 
vital purification, commonly called the Gross Work, or mode of (operation 
practised by the ancients to eradicate the inbred evil of life. As in 
Divine things the way of the Lord is to be prepared, so also in these 
spiritual things the way has to be opened, 'fhe ancients had methods by 
which the higher nature could separate itself from the gross physical 
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Tiaturei the actual working of which could only be obtained through 
practice in harmony with the light within. “ Seek grace . . . seek for 
the clue of Truth in the Spirit’s life.” 

The second part of the Gross Work is described by Vaughan as one 
of the greatest subtleties of the art. ... Uy the Second Work we are to 
understand, therefore, the solution of the Philosophic Salt (/>., the 
voluntary bond)/’ “ The spirit and the soul by degrees depart from the 
body, and are separated step by step.” 

“ ITe who knows the salt and its solution knows the secret of the 
ancient sages.” ‘‘The truth of the discovery was never yet put to 
paper ... no mortal can communicate it to another unless the Divine 
Will be with him.” “ Neither ... is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” Put if we would 
enter into the radical dissolution of life, all arrogance, self-will, cruelty, 
sensuality, folly, avarice, and instability must be removed from the mind. 

As the “ chemist knows how . . . to analyze the common elements . . . 
so the alchemists . . . by a more subtle apparatus and artifice and tests 
more cogent than all . . . rectify the Universal Element and compress its 
invisible vapour into a tangible form.” They, so 10 speak, divert it into 
whatever channel they wish. 

In chap, iii., after giving the Six Keys of liudoxus, Mrs. Atwood 
says : “ There is a twofold fermentation — a spiritual and a bodily. 'The 
spiritual fermentation is performed by multiplying the tinctures, which is 
not done with common gold to silver ; for they are not tinctures, but 
gross compacted bodies.” 

“The pursuit of the alchemists was not gold ... or silver; but the 
substance of these things, which, after all, when it was gotten by them, 
was despised and swallowed up in the vision of a yet more alluring 
prospect of the Tight.” 

“To sum up . . . in the last operation the union of the Thilosophic 
Stone is said to be finally cemented, in its component parts agreeing and 
having relation to the external world, which union or consummation of 
its transmutative virtue is called Fermentation. Mark the harmonious 
mystery — that which in the Kabbalah is denominated the union of man, 
reduced to the simplicity of the Monad, with God, that in the meta- 
physico-chemistry is called Fermentation. The most pious and 
experienced amongst Adepts do not demur cither to compare the 
phenomena of their work to the Gospel tradition of the Life of Christ and 
our human redemption ; Kuhnrath, Boehme, Freher, Grasseus, and 
various others amongst the more modern, agree with the early Adepts 
pointing out, too, how, in every minute respect, their majesty not only 
corresponds, but is in every deed a type and promise and foundation of 
our Christian Creed.” 

“ If man does not enter in to understand himself and the evil under 
which he lies enchanted in this life, he cannot understand the ancient 
doctrine concerning the fall or regeneration. . . . While Adam stood in 
Paradisaical innocency . . . the Eternal Word was his leader. . . . 
Immediately after the fall of man, God said to the Serpent^ ‘ I will put 
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enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; her seed shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel/ 
Herein the Philosopher's Stone or tincture lyeth. For though this con- 
ccrncth man in the first place, yet secondly it concerneth the whole 
creation. The bruising of the serpent’s head is done spiritually and 
corporally, both in nature and in the soul, and though in different 
degrees, yet by a parallel process in each. The serpent’s sling is the 
wralli fire, and the woman’s seed the light and love fire ; these two are 
in everything, the former predominating in outward nature by the fall, 
and thcrefoie the latter must be raised up, and, by its shining through the 
wrath, must subdue and keep it under ... so that it may exercise its true 
natural office as a servant to the light ; that the two may no more stand 
in o[>position to each other, but be one thing re-harmoni^ed by light and 
lovc‘, and re-introduced into l^aradise.” 

“ The Idea of the flood, the Pure, and the True is the alluring object 
whicli we all innorly worship — the prt^geny of the Divine Intellect, 
immortal an/i strong even Moral locality/' 

'The auiht^r warns us that “ in vain the ignoiant, in \ain the avaricious, 
the selfish, faithless, or frivolous, will . . . seek to percolate this mystery, 

. . . The success . , . depends on . . . the true Intention.” 

“ Immortality is only to be consummated in union, and in the abandon- 
ment of the dual selfhood and ius volition to the Divine Will.” 

‘‘ This is the Hermetic method and its end : the line returns to form 
a ciicle into its beginning, and they join not in time, for their union is 
Eternity. This ... is the true (Ihrisiian Philosopher’s Stone.” 

In the concluding chapter the writer sums up by pointing out that “the 
principle of Transubstantiation relates, ik»l to Species, but to their Uni* 
vcrsal Subject, whose concentrated virtue the Slone likewise itself is,” and 
cursorily glancing at the whole liislory of the Hermetic science,, asserts 
that, rightly understood, it harmonizes the spiritual and the material, 
so that the moral and the intellectual do not clash. 

'I'he book treats so fully of the Hermetic art that it is impossible to 
give more than a skeleton outline of it in a review. Mrs. Atwood’s book 
is one to be lead, marked, learned, and inwardly digested by the few to 
whom it ap[)eals. It is in harmony throughout with the Law of 
Corrcspcmdenccs, or, as expressed in the ancient Hermetic formula, “As 
it i.s below, so it is above.” W. P. Swainson. 


RUSSIA 

PK lkOCxRAD, THE ClTV OF TroUIU.K ; 1914-I918, By MiSS MeRIEL 

JIuciiANAN. {CW/i/ts.) 7s. 6d. net. 

/^y M ajor-CiKneral Count Tchkrep-Spirtdovitch.) 

The chief merit of this talented work is that it serves as a true representa- 
tion of what passed during those fatal four years when Russia descended 
step by step from the summit of grandeur and power to a bottomless pit 
of humiliation and misery. 

The author opens with a poetic description of an evening review at 
Krassnoie Selo, where the Emperor showed the flower of his army to 
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President Poincare. The author has here caught the atmosphere which 
surrounded the Czar, reputed to be the most powerful man in the world. 
Further, she describes the boundless enthusiasm evoked in Petrograd and 
Moscow by Britain’s declaration of war. However, it was her devoted 
work in the hospitals which revealed to her the brave heart of the Russian 
soldiery, and she excels in her description of them. Moreover, the author 
boldly takes up the defence of Russia and proves how unjust and ignorant 
arc those Englishmen who cry : “ Russia has betrayed us !" She writes : 

Hardly any other soldiers in the world would have endured what the 
Russian soldiers endured, or would have fought under the same condi* 
tions. . . . Most assuredly the Emperor never for one moment hesitated 
in his loyalty to the Allies. . . . Stunner was hated for his German 
name. . . . Rasputin, whose power was supreme, was loathed throughout 
all Russia.’’ These are phrases which occur in a most interesting chapter 
devoted to the Empress, Rasputin, and their real relations, which were 
purely sifiritualislic. “ The Empress looked on Rasputin as a saint.” 

'Fhe greatest merit of her book is that she docs not parade prejudices 
and pre'^'onceived ideas in a literary style, illustrating them by chosen scenes. 
No! Miss Meiicl Buchanan has ])hotographed the events trutlifully and 
illuminated them with her clever brain and unspoiled poetic heart. 

As the daughter of the most esreerned of the Aml)assadors at the Imperial 
O.'jurt, the author was conversant with many of the hidden details of its 
secret tragedy, meeting and exchanging views with Russia’s leading states- 
men, Reaoers of this book will divine much of the future of Russia, which 
has Jour times the area of China, and might easily become once more the 
best and most devoted ally of England. 

Toi.stoy. By Aylmer Mauoc. With seven Illustrations. {^Methuen and 
Co., Ltd.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude, a i)ersona] friend of 'Folstoy and the author of a 
tw'o-volume “ Life,” revised by Tolstoy himself, gives us here, in a much 
more concise form, another “Life” of Russia’s greatest writer. For as 
such he is known to the world through his persuasive power in works such 
as the “ Mediator,” “ What I Believe,” and above all “Confession,” and 
“What is Religion?” He profoundly stirred with them the intellect of 
the Russians, who all knew him by the novel which had established his 
fame, “ Anna Karenina,” Tolstoy deserves to this day the gratitude of 
mankind for having so fearlessly pointed to the sufferings which he 
witnessed apropos of a visit he paid to Moscow in 18S2. Though his 
f>!actical proposals were more or less inadequate to meet the evil he .saw, 
his (hallenge to the upper classes was not without consequence. “What 
is wonderful,” he wrtHc in “What then, must we do?” “is that this dire 
poverty and want in Moscow and elsewhere exists side by side with our 
superfluity of leisure and wealth, and that we can live quietly knowing of 
them.” But most of his friends explained to him that it was the most 
natural thing in a big city ; that things had always been so and would 
t^emain so; that in I^ondon it was still worse, and that we could not change 
VOL. XV. T 
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it, etc. Tolstoy, however, could not be persuaded with this argument, 
With tears in his voice and waving his arms he exclaimed to these friends : 

But one cannot live so ! one cannot live so !” upon which he was 
reproached with not being able to argue quietly but always becoming 
unpleasantly excited. 

This incident shows us the inner nature of Tolstoy, and how he had to 
wrestle with himself in trying hard to live up to his convictions. As Mr. 
Maude points out, the power and value of his writings do not lie in his 
practical proposals, but in the intensity of his demands for social reforms : 
his appeal to men’s reason for the adoption of a free constitution and for 
the abolition of orthodoxy. 'Fhe assertion that he was the lorcrunner of 
the Russian revolution cannot be denied. Yet his was a moral appeal : 
we must not forget that \ he denounced all physical force as iniciuitous ; 
indeed, he would have been the first to strongly disapprove of its present 
phase. 

Not the least attractive part of Mr. Aylmer Maude’s book is the 
description he gives us in his opening chapters of Tolstoy’s boyhood. How 
the great philosopher of the future then worried about his sUghlly broad 
nose and his bristly hair, envying the more gootl-looking fellows of his 
class at school. Tfow when a young student of seventeen at the University 
of Kazan he, the advocate of equality at a later period of his life, joined a 
small group of the so-called aristocrats, hardly replying to the greetings of 
the others ; as if wishing to intimate that those who were driving up like 
himself, with a fast trotter, were superior to those who came on foot. This 
was Tolstoy in 1848, as we see him represented on illustration No. 2, with 
a somewhat sullen face, but with an important forehead and with flashing 
eyes. In 1856 he was fighting in the Crimean AV'ar as a Second-Licutenant- 
Hc was subsecpiently entrusted by the Commander (jortchakoff with the 
command of a mountain platoon at Belbek, some twelve miles from 
Sevastopol. This transfer to a comparatively safe place was not a whim 
of the Commander, but an express order from the Emperor Nicholas, who 
saw in the author of “ Sevastopol in December ” a young man of importance 
whose life he thought worth while sparing. 

It was about that time that he began to write in his leisure hours “ I'he 
C( ssacks,” a novel based on his experiences in that war, a work of which 
Turgeniev said that it is his chef-d\iuvre^^n assertion he would hardly have 
made had ho lived to read Tolstoy's Resurrection,” imblished some 
eighteen years later. According to Mr. Aylmer Maude, Tolstoy, although 
indulging in the sins of youth, women, wine, gambling, and duelling, 
was giving vent to his better feelings in his well-known “Tales,” 
which have been tianslated into many languages and are read to this 
day. He was a great novelist, as even his adversaries must admit, 
but a novelist gifted with that emotional Slav nature that made him 
soar high and without fear above established prejudices, driving home 
incessantly and with great force “ truths ” to mankind. One of his great 
characteristics, as we pointed out above, with which he deeply impressed 
his readers, was his unusually developed co 7 tS€i€ncey that inexpressible thing 
which so greatly differentiates the human being from the animal, and 
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convinces us that there is a God. It was developed in him certainly to an 
unusual degree. He constantly felt its effects when he thought he had 
done wrong, from his earliest youth to his old age, accusing himself 
incessantly. Although many of his theories translated into real life proved un- 
practical, they nevertheless, as Mr. Maude points out, were of far-reaching 
consequences ; he expounded them with unflinching courage — in fact, so 
much so that the Holy Synod thought it necessary to excommunicate him 
for it. But he did not go to “ Canossa ** for that — on the contrary, only 
a few weeks later he issued a warning letter to the Tsar, explaining that 
autocracy was an obsolete form of government which might suit the 
demands of people cut off from the world somewhere in South Africa, but 
not the demands of the Russian people . . . and therefore that form of 
government, and orthodoxy bound up with it, could only be upheld by 
violence. Unfortunately, l^olstoy’s voice proved to be a voice in the 
desert I It was a prophetic voice ! 

The author concludes his interesting book, which deserves to find 
jmany readers, with a description of q\>lsioy*s eventful death and his 
funeral, which was a public ovation, in which the Tsar himself (and this 
must be said to his honour) and all the members of the Duma took part, 
'rheatres were closed, and the Petrograd University suspended lectures 
on the day its honorary member was buried : educational establishments 
throughout the land did all tlicy could to honour his memory. Tlie day 
after his death the train Ijcnrlng his Cfjrpse to his home, Vusnaya, made 
its way very slowly from Astapovo, for at every station on the way 
multitudes had assembled to pay their last respects. The procession was 
almost a mile long, and included two choirs of students, who sang the 
chorale “ Ktcrnal Memory.” There was no church service nor any 
speeches, but there were many sobs at his funeral. 'The love and grati 
lude that followed him were well earned, and proved that Russia under- 
stood and valued her gieat son. His art kindled in the souls of many 
the flame that burnt in his own, and, to quote from his “ What is Art? ” 
enabled countless numbers to feel the mysterious gladness of a communion 
which, reaching beyond the grave, unites us with all men of the past who 
have been moved by the same feelings, and with all men of the future who 
will yet be touched by them. L. M. R. 

Macicdonia. By T. R. Goorgevitch. (!..ondon: Allen and Unwin 
Jdd.) 1918. 

This book is a plea for Serbian claims in and to ^^acedonia. Before 
examining them we ought first to form a clear conception of what is 
meant by Macedonia. But all that M. Georgevilch can tell us is that it 
fornicf^ly included “ mainly the lower and middle reaches of the Vardar, 
the regions around the (]^reat T^akes iivthe west, and as far as the Struma, 
and (in places) as far as the Struma and (in places) as far as the 

Mesta in the east.’’ For the second Struma in this definition we should 
probably read Strumnitza. 

What Macedonia now includes M. Georgevitch does not tell us, and he 
is wise in not attempting to do so, since it is nothing but a geographical 
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expression, without definable meaning otherwise. The southern coast is- 
in general Greek, but inland it has Slav villages and some scattered Turks 
Roumanian, and even Albanian elements, while Salonika also contains 
many Spanish Jews. The Slav elements are in dispute, being claimed by 
the contending parties on grounds of race, language, domestic customs, 
religion, and national sentiment, as each or any of these factors favour 
the claim. In the fifteenth century Serbian influence predominated, but 
the Bulgarian which had preceded it did not entirely disappear. The 
Serbian claim is based on the existence of some social customs and folk- 
songs ; while the Bulgarian is partly based on the existence in the local 
dialect of the terminal article peculiar to that language ! From district to 
district the religion varies, being Greek, Bulgarian, Serbian, and Bulgarian 
again as the various propagandas prevail. Some Slavs call themselves 
Greek but speak Bulgarian, and the purest Slav by race may be the keenest 
Greek in sentiment. 'Fhe population, broadly speaking, is distinct from 
both Serbians and Bulgarians, even if its inclination on the whole is 
towards Bulgaria. Of the 1,100,000 inhabitants, 60 per cent, may be 
reckoned Slavs, 20 per cent. Vlachs and Gr<*cks, and 20 per cent. 'Furks 
or Albanians, but many of these tvro latter elements disappeared during 
the Serbian occupation. Prior to 1912 the Slavs as a whole adhered to 
Bulgaria. In religion the Greeks and Vlachs cling to the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Of the Albanian.s, 25 per cent, are Roman Catholics, 
and 75 per cent. Mohammedans, except in the south, where they affect 
the Greek Orthodox faith. 

To apply principles of self-determination to such a region would involve 
an impossible fragmentation of the province and even of individual 
villages. As an exposition of Serbian claims to Macedonia, M. George* 
vitch's work is valuable, but it is written from an advocate’s standpoint 
and requires critical use. H. A. R. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

The January number of Ad/cari contains an article on “The Relation of 
Alcohol to Statesmanship in England and India ” which arrests attention, 
The most eminent scientists in Flngland and on the Continent, after 
careful and prolonged experiment, agree that alcohol, even in dietetic 
quantities, is injurious to the higher mental faculties ; that intellectual 
judgment and the power of decisive action are paralyzed to a certaia 
appreciable extent as long as the alcohol is operative in the body. 

Should this fact come to be acknowledged by the general public, it is 
conceivable that it may demand total abstinence, as long as they hold 
office, from those to whom it entrufrts the destinies of the Empire. 

'fo Indians the matter is perhaps more gravely important, since the 
Asiatic body succumbs more readily to ICuropean poisons, and “ the 
highest type of Indian mind, because of the complete development of its 
idealistic centres, is particularly sensitive to the paralyzing action of 
alcohol.” In view, therefore, of the social and political renaissance which 
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India is sharing with the rest of the world, this aspect of the use of alcohol 
merits critical and dispassionate consideration from all Indians, 

The Contemporary Hevzeiv contains an interesting article entitled ** The 
Unity of the Greek Race," by Professor Ronald Burrows. It is an eloquent 
exposition of the claims that Greece makes on ethnological grounds, but 
perhaps the most interesting passages are those in which he draws a 
parallel between the English and the Greek character ; 

“ We are both a * nation of shopkeepers/ and yet we have not been found 
wanting in the day of battle. We are both — and here there is no ‘ and yet ’ 
— a nation of sailors. At our best we turn out something of the same 
type of man. English archieologists who know their own country have 
often been startled by the resemblance between the Greek peasant and 
the best type of English artisan. If Venizelos strikes us as just the man we 
should like our statesmen to be, it is not a little, I think, because we find 
in him no discordant note to our own ideals. Is it because we ourselves 
have been brought up upon the thoughts and the lives of the ancient Greeks, 
and that descendants by adoption and descendants by blood cannot be alien 
to each other ? Certain it is that if we genuinely understand and admire the 
modern C^rcek at his best, he in his turn has a natural friendliness to us 
which hardly a nation in ICiiropc has. 7'he vote of s>mpathy to England 
passed in the Circck Parliament at the most unpopular moment of the 
Roer War finds an echo in the hospitality, and indeed the affection, that is 
<:hown in Greece to the individual Englishman.'’ 

'rhe Cities Committee of \\\^ Socioloi:;ical Society is continuing its scries. 
Papers for the Present the ninth pamphlet has the name of “The Drift 
to Revolution." In the foreword the writer explains the aims and method 
of this paper as follows : 

“A question is sometimes heard, ‘What is the modern point of view 
And on the heels of that query may come another, ‘ What is its civilization 
value ?" The professed philosopher answers by a cheque on the Bank of 
Abstractions, which more often than not holds insufficient assets to meet it. 
The plain man answers more concretely ; but gives one answer to-day, 
another to-morrow, and a third the next. In the end his mind is thrown 
into confusion by the diversity of replies. Happily there are ways of 
answering which avoid the pitfalls of the professed philosopher and also of 
the plain man. One such way it is claimed is exhibited tiirough on this paper, 
intimately concerned with the two questions above, since its main theme 
is an analysis of the current political situation. But this is not treated in 
isolation. On the contrary, the political issue is handled as something 
unintelligible except in relation, on one side to industry, trade, and finance 
and on the other to education, science, art, and even religion.” 

This pamphlet contains much that is suggestive and much that is 
destructive, but it may be recommended to all who are interested in the 
great problems that are now facing us. 

'rhe last issue of the Imperial Institute Bulletin contains an important 
paper on the trade and resources of Burma. 

The incidence of the Plague in India during twenty years is discussed, 
"With statistics and diagrams, in the October issue of iht Journal of Indian 
Medical Research. 
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The ancient records of Malacca, Banka, and Malaya are set forth in 
txienso by M. Ferrand in a long article in the current issue of Journal 
Asiatigue ; to be noted also an article on the Funeral of the Buddha, 

In the Journal of the Manchester Orie^ttal a fid Egyptian Society for 1918 
Professor E. H. Parker contributes an essay on rhe Earliest Articulate 
Chinese Philosopher, Kwan Tez,” which covers the whole of his doctrine 
in tabloid form. This philosopher’s ideas on militarism were dealt with 
by Professor Parker in our issue of July, 1918. 

The Hindustan Review for January contains an interesting article on the 
commercial expansion of Japan, showing by statistics the very great increase 
of Japanese imports in India and the decrease in Indian exports during 
the w'ar. 

Readers inteicslcd in ethnological problems will be glad to learn that 
Professor Elliot Smith has developed three of the lectuics he delivered 
at the Ry lands Library in Manchester, dealing with the meaning of the 
ritual of incense- burning and libations, with the origin and evolution ot 
the Dragon myth, and with the origin of Aphrodite. 7 he learned 
anatomist whose contributions to ethnology grow more numerous fiorn 
week to week and whose theory of migration based on the distribution 
of the practice of mummiheation has borne considerable fruit, has ran- 
sacked the literature and collated afresh the evidence from all ages with 
an open mind, divesting himself of the fatras of philological and classical 
hypotheses which so far tend to scotch rather than to advance progress in 
the search for a better knowledge of the psychology of early man. Ihe 
result is necessarily much condensed, but every word tells and affords 
food for thought on the part of the reader. The l’.i volution of the 

Dragon,” published by J.ongmans for the Manchester University, should 
be on the shelves of all serious students of man s evolution. H. I- J. 
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THE LATE SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, 

K.C.I.E., J.r’., D.L. 


The death of Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.i.e., on P'cbru- 
ary 15, deserves more than a brief and formal obituary 
notice. He was long a member of the Council of the 
liast India and National Indian Associations, and a 
constant contributor to the Asiaiu. Quarterly Review 
and Asiatic Review. He came of an old Devonian stock, 
settled in the neighbourhood of I lalherleigh, where he 
look up his residence after retiring from Parliament. 
According to the IVvslcru Mornivg Ncivs, his father was 
the late Mr. Edward Lethbridge, who lived latterly in 
Prance, at Sainte Adre.sse, near Dieppe. Born in D(ivon- 
shire on December 23, 1840, Roper Lethbridge was 

educated, from 1853 to 1S58, at Mannamead School, now 
Plymouth College, just outside Plymouth, under the 
Rev. Dr. Peter Holmes, who was a line teacher of 
advanced and original views. Besides the ordinary Greek 
and Latin of the day. Dr. Holmes taught a variety of 
miscellaneous knowledge, and, more particularly, the 
elements of philology and Grimm’s Law ; also, he would 
take his Sixth P'orm in Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” Shakespeare’s Plays, and even 
Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion ” — rather a hard morsel for 
boys of seventeen or eighteen. At Exeter College, 
Oxford, Roper Lethbridge won a Stapledon Scholarship 
in 1859, took a P^irst Cla.ss in Mathematical Moderations 
(1861), a Second Class in Ihe Final Mathematical Schools 
(1863), Honorary Fourth Class in Lit. Humaniores 
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(1862). There is no record of his speaking, or holding 
office, at the Union. But he was a considerable figure in 
the musical world at Oxford, and was for some time 
secretary of the Amateur Musical Society ; at the concerts 
of that society, and of the more famous Exeter College 
Musical Society, his cultivated tenor voice was greatly 
admired, as it was afterwards in India. 

After leaving Oxford he was appointed to the Public 
Record Office, where he worked for five years in duties 
very congenial to him, for he had always been a keen 
student of history. In 1S65 he married Eliza, daughter of 
Mr, Washington Finlay, and great grand-daughter of the 
eleventh Baron Teynham, But in i86S his own and his 
wife’s health compelled him to leave England, and he was 
appointed by the Secretary of Stale for India to the 
Indian Education Department in Bengal, A Professor- 
ship of History and Political Economy in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, was his first post, from which he passed 
on to the Hugli College as a Professor, and was thence 
transferred as Principal to the Krishnagar College ; he 
also became a Fellow of the Calcutta University. During 
these years he w’as frequently an Examiner in the Calcutta 
University Examinations and engaged in literary work, 
the preparation of school books for Indian student.s, such 
as the “History of India,” the “ History and Geography 
of Bengal,” “ Selections from Modern English Literature,” 
“ High Education in India.” He also brought out “The 
Golden Book of India,” and edited the Calcutta Review 
(1871-78). He was on leave in 1875. In 1877 he was 
selected to be Secretary to the Education Commission at 
Simla, where he became known and was useful to the 
higher authorities. About this time the virulence of the 
Vernacular newspapers, especially in Bengal, had become 
so marked that it was considered necessary to take 
measures to curb the licence (not the liberty) of the 
Vernacular Press, and Act IX. of 1878 (an Act for the 
Better Control of Publications in Oriental Languages) was 
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passed by Lord Lytton. At the same time it was deter- 
mined to provide a medium of communication with the 
Vernacular Press, and for the supply of information to the 
Editors, as far as possible. For these purposes Lethbridge 
was appointed Press Commissioner with the Government 
of India and included in the Political Department; he was 
made a c.i.e. in 1878. While the Press Commissioncrship 
lasted, the tone of the Vcrn.acular Press greatly improved, 
but Mr. Gladstone and Lord Ripon repealed the Vernacular 
Press Act, and Lethbridge, who was absent from India for 
sixteen months in 1879-80, retired from the service in 1880. 
In that year he was called to the Bar from the Inner Temple, 
but never competed for practice. P'or some period he was 
a candidate for the representation of Whitby in 1884, and 
diligently nursed that constituency, but was not elected. 
Showing activity in public affairs, he became a founder, 
and a member of the original Committee, of the Imperial 
Federation League, 1884. In the elections of 1885 and 
1886 he was elected m.p. for North Kensington in the 
Conservative interest, and was a member of the Carlton 
Club. He was created a k.c.i.e. in 1890, retiring in 1892 
from Parliament, where he had been a useful, though not 
3 particularly prominent Member, Hi.s first wife died in 
1895. After residing for a few years at Sittingbourne, in 
Kent, he removed to his native county, Devonshire, being 
appointed a j.p. for both counties. In Devon he did 
much local county work, was Lord of the Manor of 
Exbourne, and patron of one living. Among his activities 
he was President of the Anti-tea-duty League, member of 
the Exeter Diocesan Board of Education, and of the 
Standing Committee of the Exeter Diocesan Conference, 
Chairman of Council of the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society (of which he was an original founder), Vice- 
President of the Okehampton Agricultural Society, 
Commissioner for Income Tax Appeals, Okehampton, 
Vice-President of the Tariff Reform League, and Chairman 
of the Devonshire Branch of the League, As President 
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for the year of the Devonshire Association for 1901, he 
gave a very interesting and entertaining history of the 
various Devonshire men who had settled in America, the 
Dominions, and the Colonies, from the seventeenth 
century onwards, and were still represented in those 
countries, a work which involved very laborious research 
and investigation in all parts of the world. This aroused 
much interest in British possessions overseas, and brought 
upon him a large body of correspondence, the details of 
which, as given in his address to the Association, proved 
to be of the greatest interest to those among his hearers 
who were allied to the oversea writers. By means of a 
circular ho had obtained information i-cgarding nearly two 
thousand individuals in more than three hundred families 
of Devonshire origin, residing in America, Australia, etc. 
Thirty-four of the families were named Lethbridge, most 
of them related to him. The whole of the correspondence 
he presented to the Royal Albert Museum at Itxeter. 
Before the same Association he read papers on Devonian 
subjects. After his Presidency he remained a Vice- 
President of the Association, and was a Vice-President of 
the London Devonian Society. He was a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for Devonshire, and as a j.e. took a very active 
part in the work of the Bench. As a devoted Churchman 
he was a member of several ecclesiastical committees and 
societies in the county. He also paid particular attention 
to the folk-songs of Devon, and to the history of Devon- 
shire families connected with his own. In 1914 he 
published a little work w'hich he named ‘‘ Hands over the 
Sea.” In the following year he printed privately a 
“ History of the Lethbridge P'amily.” with special reference 
to their w\ar services. His life in the country was essenti- 
ally that of a country gentleman, shooting and golf being 
among his recreations. From his early years he was an 
ardent fly-fisher, and in later days a keen gardener, every 
year making cider from his own orchards. Two years 
after his first wife’s death he married Emma, a daughter of 
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Mr. John Neave, and widow of Mr. Frederick Burbidge, 
of Micklefield. He left one son surviving him, Colonel 
F. W. Lethbridge, d.s.o., who distinguished himself in 
France and Italy during the war ; his only daughter is 
Lady Gorell Barnes. 

Besides his literary work in India as above mentioned, 
Lethbridge wrote on Indian and Imperial Preference, and 
brought out a Life of Ramtanu Lahiri, a Bengali re- 
former, which has been translated into Bengali, and 
many other books and pamphlets in his special subjects — 
Education, Economy, and Politics — besides writing con- 
stantly in English reviews and newspapers. In the 
obituary notice in The 'Times oi February 17, it is stated 
that in 1874. while still in the Indian Service, Lethbridge 
was appointed by The Times to be its Calcutta corrc.spon- 
dent in succession to Dr. (ieorge Smith, but was not 
permitted by the Government to take up the appointment. 
In 1879-1880, however, he contributed special articles on 
Indian subjects to The 'Times, such as “ 'I'hc Despatch of 
Indian Troops to Malta by Disraeli,” “The .■'Xfghan 
Frontier,” and “The Vernacular Press Act of 187S.’' 
After his retirement from India and Parliament, he had 
more leisure for writing articles in the English review's 
and newspapers. Ele was always an exponent and advocate 
of Indian interests. Among his writings were, during the 
last fifteen years, five articles on “ Mysore as a Model 
Indian State : its Progress, Prosperity, Resources, and 
Development on “ India and Preferential Tariffs “ The 
Enhanced Duties on Indian Tea and Tobacco”; “The 
Tea Duties”; “Imperial Preference or (^obdenism : which 
Policy is best for India ?” on “ New Swadeshi : shall it be 
True Swadeshi i*” on “The Proposed Abolition of the 
Indian Cotton Duties”; “The Reformed Indian Councils 
and Free Trade"; “The Indian Budget Debate”; 
“Lancashire and the Indian Cotton Trade”; “The 
Cobdenite View of the ‘iDrain’ and the Indian Fiscal 
Problem”; “The Enlarged Councils and Indian Fiscal 
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Policy “ Protection or Preference : which is the Better 
Policy for India?” “The Dundee and Calcutta Jute 
Industries and the New Export Duty on Jute”; “India 
and the Sugar Bounties”; “The Suppressed Debate on 
the Indian Cotton Excise”; “Indian Industry and Com- 
merce ; “The Lessons of the War”; “The Indian 
Representation on the Imperial War Conference ”; “ The 
Feudatory States of India”; “The Mighty Voice of 
India. There are not many persons capable of under- 
taking, or industrious enough to maintain, the line adopted 
by Lethbridge on such Indian topics as those indicated. 
His life was a full and busy one. His energy led him to 
seek employment and occupation in various fields of 
activit}^ In argument, if combative, he was always 
courteous. In private life he was the most genial and 
good-tempered of men, with a hearty laugh, which generally 
ended in a fit of coughing, for, indeed, from his earliest 
years he had consumptive tendencies, and his friends used 
to think it unlikely that he would live to an advanced age. 
But he outlived many who had worked less hard and had 
enjoyed more robust health. 


C. E. Buckland. 
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A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAV, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

Contents : Lord Si^tha — Indians War Service — The Franchise for Indian Women — 
Royal Society of Arts — Rhodes Lectures — Flight to India — Royal Geographical Society 
— Royal Colonial Institute — Central Asian Society. 

The most striking appointment of the New Ministry, following on the recent 
General Election, was certainly that of an Indian, Sir S. P. Sinha, to the 
office of Under secretary for India. For the first time an Indian has thus 
become a member of His Majesty’s Government, I'he ap[)oiiitincnt was 
quickly followed by the conferment of a peerage, and the recipient had a 
warm welcome when he took his scat in the House of Lords as Lord Sinha 
of Raipur, his sponsors being Lord Islington (his immediate predecessor in 
office) and Lord Carmichael. The interesting ceremony, dominated 
by the Garter King-at-Arms, was watched by interested visitors, among 
them being a number of Lord Sinha’s countrymen. Notable tribute was 
paid to I-ord Sinha by Lord Islington, T^ord Crewe, and others with regard 
to his high character and excellent public service, on the occasion on which 
he was first called upon to be official spokesman for the Government in the 
House of Lords, and the Press welcomed him as “ A Real Expert on 
India.” 

A further tribute took the form of a complimentary dinner given to 
Lord Sinha at the Savoy Hotel, presided over by II is Highness the 
Marajah of Bikanir, and attended by the Secretary of State (who returned 
rom Paris in order to be present), His Highness the Aga Khan, Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Islington, I.ord Willingdon, the Maharajah of 
Mayurbhanj, Colonel Thakar Sadul Singh, Mr. Bhiipendranalh Basu, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Sir Abbas AH 
Baig, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Mr. S. K, Sinha (son of T^ord Sinha), 
and many other British and Indian friends. Important speeches were 
delivered by the chairman, the guest of the evening, the Aga Khan, 
and Mr. Montagu. The Maharajah of Bikanir spoke of the welcome 
given by the Ruling Princes of India to Lord Sinha’s appointment, and 
urged the vital importance of constructive criticism of the Montagii- 
Chelmsford Reform scheme, and the need for the introduction of reforms 
on bold and generous lines with the least possible delay. The Aga Khan 
also laid stress on the need for promptitude, and expressed his appreciation 
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of the way in which the Indian representatives at the Paris Conference 
presented the Islamic case. The Secretary of State made a lengthy 
pronouncement, concerned chiefly with the reform proposals, in the course 
of which he said : It was a proud moment to him when he learned that 
the recommendation of Lord Sinha as his comrade had been approved by 
His Majesty. They were associated together with one single purpose of 
benefiting the Indian Lmpire, and he would like lo say that if they 
eliminated the personalities, and just thought of an Indian and an 
Englishman working together thus in the control of Indian administration, 
they would have an excellent example of the co-operation and unison 
between the races which had been and would continue to be a creative 
force of all the best work to be done for India.'* 

Lord Sinha, who also dealt with the reform scheme, declared that India had 
been holding fast for more than sixty years to the gracious proclamation of 
Queen Victoria, and the march of events had carried India far beyond the 
position given by that proclamation. “ Indian aspirations are measured 
To-day, not in terms of our great country, but in terms of a greater Fatherland 
of which India forms an integral part. I have no doubt that you are here 
to-night, not so much to do honour to me as to let all whom it may concern 
know that Britain holds fast to that great principle of freedom and equality 
in vindication of which she has staked her very existence.’' Adding 
that educated India ardently desires to remain within the fold of the 
British Empire, with the status of equal British citizens, Lord Sinha 
concluded thus: “We have trussed England in the past ; I appeal to my 
countrymen not to lose that trust in the future. England has given 
conspicuous proof that she deserves all our trust in the responsible duties 
that His Majesty has been graciously pleased to entrust to me.*’ 

l^ord Sinha, it may be observed, has many “ firsts ” to his credit. His 
name has been prominent in East and West since the days of Lord Morley's 
regime at the India Office, when he was the first Ifidian to be appointed a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In company with If is 
Highness the Maharajah ofBikanir, he was the first^Tndian lobe chosen to 
represent his country on the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference in 1917, 
an honour to both which has recently been repeated. Both, too, find 
themselves representing India at the Peace Conference in Paris, and as the 
Conference, concluding a war unequalled in the world’s history, is both 
historic and epoch-making, it must be included in the list of “firsts.*' 
l^ord Sinha is also the first Indian to be created King’s Counsel, the first 
Indian member of His Majesty’s Government, the first Indian peer of the 
Realm, and consequently the first Indian to take his seat in the House of 
Lords, This linking of East and West is, w'e trust, but the foreshadowing 
of still closer co-operation and confidence in the future for their mutual 
benefit and for the good of the world. 


I'he Hon. John Fortescue, librarian to His Majesty the King, gave 
many interesting facts in his lecture at the Royal Institution on “ Indians 
Share in Britain’s Wars. ’ He referred to earlier uses of Indian troops^ 
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^hen they were sent to Egypt, Malta, and China, but the special point of 
interest was their splendid service in the great war of 1914-1918. He 
did well to lay stress on the amazing courage and endurance which they 
showed in the terrible conditions of the first autumn of the war and the 
succeeding months, when they were called upon to fill gaps anywhere and 
found themselves for the first time face to face with totally unknowui and 
terrible conditions of warfare, in a climate which was calculated to daunt 
even the hardiest among soldiers accustomed to sun and heat. In the 
Dardanelles they also behaved with great daring, and thty did brilliantly 
when they got their chance in the later operations in Mesopotamia. Jn 
Egypt and Palestine they have won high praise from General Allenby, and 
adapted themselves readily to the “ worms formation in attacking strong' 
holds. Great deniands on physical exertion and endurance were met un- 
flinchingly, and the cavalry proved themselves most excellent and efficient. 
Mr. I'ortescue told how he accompanied 'I’heir Majesties to India in 1911; 
he said that the personal interest the King-Emperor showed in all the 
l^rinces he received resulted in a devotion which was most touching and 
had proved a great asset during the war. India has rendered enormous 
service,’^ he observed ; “ her troc'p.s have shown astonishing gallantry and 
her chiefs a loyalty for which we should be devoutly thankful.” 


The Indian Women's ICdiication Association forwarded to T.ord South- 
ooroiigh, chairman of the Indian Electoral Franchise Committee, which has 
lately concluded its sittings in India, an appeal f<^r the inclusion of some 
Indian women in llie electorate. The appeal was signed by Lady Muir- 
Mackenzic, Mrs. Fawcett, Lady Abbas Ali ILiig, and Mrs. Patrick 
Villicrs-Stuart, hon. organizing secretary ; it was also strongly supported 
by nineteen other organizations in this country, chiefly of women, such as 
the Women’s hVecdom League, the National Union of Women's Suffrage 
Societies, the Pritish Dominions Women Citizens' Union, the 'Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, but including also the Central Islamic Society, and 
Ihitain and India. In addition there were many individual signatories, 
among them being Her Highiie.s.s Princess Sophia Diilcep Singh, J-Jis 
Highness the Aga Khan (who in his recent book, “ India in Tran.sition,’* 
urges the inclusion of women in the new India electorate), Countcss 
Selbornc, Lord Haldane, Pishop W^elldon, Lady Jlmniott, Lady Lamington, 
I^ady Katherine Stuart, Sir M. M. Phownaggree, Sir Theodore Morison, 
Sir Edward Denison Ross, Kwaja Kamaluddin, of The Moscjiie, Woking, 
W. A. Yusuf Ali, Miss 1 ). N. Ponarjec, ll.u., Mrs. Nalini Blair, Mr; 
G. K, Devadhar, Miss S. Behari Lai (Somerville College), Dr. Jerusha 
Jhirad, and many others, including members of Parliament. With re- 
ference to the appeal, Mrs. C. M. Villiers-Stiiart wiites ; “In making our 
appeal public we are anxious to point out that it is not just a purely 
‘ suffrage appeal ' as the subject has been understood in Europe, but that 
our efforts spring from a real understanding of past and present conditions 
in India. 1 find that all the doctors and educationists familiar with the 
East agree that to include some women in the Indian electorate would be 
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the best and quickest way to help forward the fuller education of their 
backward sisters. In a remarkable series of letters I have had, Bishop 
Weldon, Dr. Caster (Chief Rabbi), the Moslem leaders here, Lady Sykes 
(wife of General Sir Percy Sykes, C.-in-C. in Persia), Sir James Cantlie, 
M.D., Sir Thomas Holdich, Miss Ethel Sykes, Mr. Ilavell, all insist on this 
point. And I think it is interesting to find every shade of political opinion 
and religious thought among our supporters. Ix^rd Sinha told me that he 
was not against the inclusion of women if the qualifications were kept 
high, so I hope that something may be done at the start of the new 
regime/' 

The appeal is urged (r) on general grounds, as the women are half the 
race, and practical problems of education, marriage, and the family auect 
them specially ; (2), as particularly helpful in India, where, from several 
causes, the inherent civilization of the country lies largely in the hands of 
the women. Women already vote for, and are eligible for election to, 
local councils in Bombay. The vote is specially claimed as an initial 
measure for two classes of women — those owning j)roperty in their own 
right, and graduates of Indian and English universities. 


Mr. W. R. Gourlay proved a strong champion of the Bengalees when 
he lectured before the Society of Arts on the “The Need for a History of 
Bengal.” He protested against “ Mr. Jabberjee,” of the Anstey Dialogues, 
being regarded as a typical Bengalee. “He no more represents the 
national character of the Bengalee than Mr. Crosland's ^Unspeakable 
Scot' represents my countrymen. Nor are the doings of the gang wdiose 
machinations arc described in the recently published report of Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt's committee characteristic of the people than the members of the 
Brotherhood of the Black Hand are characteiistic of our American 
cousins. But I fear it is possible that the perusal of the pages of Anstey 
and the Rowlatt ("omniittee’s report have prejudiced many ICnglishmen 
against the whole Bengalee race," The population of Bengal, he pointed 
out, exceeds that of Great Britain and Ireland, amounting to 45,500,000, 
less than 15 per cent, of the population of India, 'fhe importance of the 
country lies not only in the fact of its large population, but in the fact 
that the Bengalees possess, as a people, many of the qualities 
w'hich go to make a nation. They are not a congeries of peoples. 
They are a distinct race, inhabiting a compact area, with a living 
language and literature of their own, and with a continuous 
history covering a period of a thousand years. They are, he added, 
a highly intellectual people, and ready to take advantage of the 
benefits of education. “ There is no hard-and-fast division between the 
cultivating classes and the professional classes, and many of the chief 
professional men of Bengal to-day are the sons of humble villagers. 
These thoughts tend to the belief that the people of Bengal are likely to 
take a leading part in the development of India, and consequently in the 
future of the British Empire/* 

The sketch given by Mr. Gourlay of the events which would be 
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included in the ** History of Ilengal” which he desires to see written and 
published foreshadows a most interesting and exciting narrative, and he 
j)aid warm tribute to the various workers, Briton and Bengalee, who have 
gathered together certain sections of the long period to be covered. In 
the meantime his urgent advice is: ‘‘If you want to understand Bengal, 
lind some young Bengalee and make a frici\d of him. I do not mean an 
ac r-jaintance ; I mean a real friend — a man you can be as open with as 
you are with the best friend you have of your own race. It is not a 
.jucstion of nctpiiring a knowledge of customs and observing rules of 
It is a rjiiestion of true friendship, a relationsliip which can 
only amongst people wlio regard themselves as on an equality, which 
llu'ough all tlie rubbish and imperfections, and reaches out to tri e 
i ii')>vi-dge. Wlicn anyone speaks slighiingly Crf the ])eople of Bengal, it 
- a good jjlan to inquire as to his Bengalee friends, and estimate the 
;\ ':e of his opinions <.ordingly/’ 

A ic'ad.ililc book, covering the history of the Jlengalees from thtj begin - 
• i 'e'j until to-day would, i\lr. Gouilay maintained, give readers in this 
■^juiry and in India an oj/jimtiiiuty to umlcnaand how Bengalees have 
t }ii(^ to occ!if)y their prcs«.nt ['^f^ a’lion, ami ilirougli ii knowledge of the 

.t cnahle ihem to find gindanee for {\tc present and take a clear-sighted 
•rok into the future. 

‘ Indian fnstUulions ’ was the title of a course of Rhodes Public 
B^.fUircs given at University College ^Univertsity of London) during 
i ■ br'iary an 1 March. I'roiu the lilies of the fivo Let ares it will be seen 
ili.il a witlo fji'ld covered, and the Icctureis weie c\ oUieials, Nvho 

•peke from pLr.-.oiiai experience: ‘‘Village Communities of Northern 
b'diii,*’ i3y William Cmoke, o.sc. ; “The Village System and Village 
Administration in Burma,'' by Sir Harvey Adaiu'^on, K.c s.r. ; “'J'he 
District," by Sir J. I). Roes, k.c.i.k. ; “ Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
in Norther n India,” by Sir James ! )ouic, k.c.s.i. ; “Indian Administration,” 
hy Sir J. Bampfyldc Puller, k.c.s.i. Lord Carmichael presided at the 
lecture, and Mr. Montagu expected to lake the chair for that on “ The 
nislrirt,” [)ut being detained in Paris, he sent a letter [raying tribute to the 
i>isliict Officer, whose service to the development and well-ireing of India, 
he said, it was difficult to exaggerate. Lord Sinin, who presided in the 
place of the Secretary of State, observed that the Distnet was the unit of 
administration, and that everything depended iiiron its good and efficient 
administration. 

The question of fliglit to India for postal and passenger services has 
progressed be>ond the realm of speculation. At the end of last year 
Major-General .Salmond flew from Cairo to Delhi, a dLtance of 3,233 
miles, in forty-seven hours, on an aeroplane which had previously been 
flown from England to Cairo. It was an ordinary Service machine, and 
fhe original purpose of the flight was simply a tour of inspection in 
ilesopotamia, but the Air Ministry decided that it should continue to 
VOL. XV. U 
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India. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, whose enthusiasm foreshadows only 
three days as the time necessary for a flight from London to India, via 
f^iro, the Arabian Desert, and Basra, to Quetta or Karachi, declares that 
India offers an unrivalled'field for enterprise. Postal services in India can 
be speeded up by air routes to an almost incredible minimum of time, and 
passengers on long-distance journeys are promised absolute comfort and 
cleanliness, when provision has been made for silencing the noise and 
warming the compartments. The cost may be high for some time, but 
eventually he thinks that flying to Asia and Africa will be cheaper than 
the cheapest passage by steamer to-day. Enthusiasm, however, is 
accompanied by practical stei)S in this matter of flight to India, and it has 
b.een announced that in all probability the English terminus of the new 
international air routes will he the Royal Air Force Aerodrome at 
Croydon. 

The air route to India, it is stated, is now so far developed that by the 
summer it is cvpccted there will boa regular bi-weckly service of mails and 
passengers between Cairo and Calcutta. The trunk air line to India of the 
future is not expected, however, to pass through Egypt. Tiie most direct 
route is over Germany and Russia, and lies over what is described as idea) 
flying country. By this route a start will be made from Croydon, thence 
to Brussels, Cologne, Moscow, along the shores of tlie C^aspian Sea, finally 
reaching India via Krasnovodsk, Askabad, Herat, Kandahar, and Multan. 
A third route to India across mid-Persia is being surve)ed, but although it 
shortens the distance by about 400 miles, the diffleulties of transiiorf 
between the landing stations are unfavouMblc to its adoption. 


The use of the aeroplane to explorers was pointed out by Major J. J>. 
Noel on March lo, when lecturing before the Royal Geographical Society 
on his attempt to reconnoitre the approaches to Minint Everest — as yei 
unconquered - beyond the Sikkim frontier in Southern I'ihct. He said 
that a photographic survey by aeroplane is possible because a direct 
flight and return could be made from the plains of India without the 
necessity of landing in the mountains. The difficulty of landing urged 
against the aeroplane does not exist in the case of Mount Everest, as the 
mountain is so very close to the plains. A greater difficulty is the high 
winds of Tibet, but these might be turned to excellent account in the 
development of man-lifting kites ; good observations could be taken from 
a height of 500 feet. Major Noel reported the continued existence of 
opposition to travellers from beyond the frontiers on the part of Tibetan 
officials. 

Mr. Oliver Coates' story of his journey from Western China to Eastern 
Tibet showed that, in spite of evidence that China and Tibet are at war, 
there is a considerable caravan trade in Chinese teas and silks, in which 
both Tibetans and Chinese are employed with highly profitable results. 

Motor roads will be more important than railways as means of com- 
munication in Persia, according to Lieut.-Colonel G. S. F. Napier, lately 
British Military Attach^ at Teheran. Lecturing before the Royal GeO' 
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graphical Society on his experiences on the road from Baghdad to Baku, 
he urged the importance of maintaining good road communications 
between the Persian plateau and the Gulf ; the great supplies of petrol at 
Ahwaz and Baku, he added, will greatly facilitate motor transport. “ I 
look forward to the time,*' he observed, “when cvery’tradc route will have 
a regular service of motor-lorries, maintained in security by an occasional 
police patrol with light armoured cars/' 


'The Royal Colonial Institute turned its attention to Kgypt at its 
r\l)ruary meeting and heard an illuminating lecture from Sir Malcolm 
iTcllvvraith, k.c.m.g. He look a bird's eye view of the woik of Lord 
C^oincr, Sir Eldon Gorst, and I.ord Kitchener, and dwelt on tlie changes 
which the war l^as brought, 'Fhc formal detlaration of a Hritish Pro- 
tectorate is a far-ieaching change, and has create 1 important differences in 
the legal situation in the country, and the bub^titulion of a British High 
t^>]iiniissicjncr t'oi the fui inc.r Agent and Consul Ciencuil lb much more 
than a change in name. HithertC) t!«e British rcpicsentative had oflicially 
iio higher ])osilion vi^-a vis the Khedive and his Ministers than the repre> 
sentative of siu'h Powers as Holland and Spain, who have hardly any 
interests in Egypt, coustiuuing situation i>osilively (iilberlian in its 
humour,” said the Icolurer, and giving rise diploiUcitioally and politically 
to emharrassmenls of various kimls. The c'hange has swept away many 
d.lliculties and placed llie British icprc.sciitalive in a [)o^ilion correspond- 
ing to his ])()litical iinporlance. Discussing [irt^sent and fuUiTe [>rogress, 
Sii Malcoliii said that the Ministry of Ivlucation is doing e.vi ellcnl work^ 
under the able direction of Dr. Dunlop, in the extension of the education 
ot girls, ^'he tendency is in the direction of a witier extensifjn of eleuncn^ 
taiy education in the vernacmlar, hut the Mimstrv has aLo under considera- 
tion a scheme for the establishment of a State l'pi\ersity. A Ministry of 
i'ublic Healtli is also c'onlemiilated to deal wnih the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing. Infant mortality in Caiio approaches, and in some 
riiLirters exceeds, 30 per 1,000. Sir Malcolm, on the subject of reforms, 
said that the main bar to [)rogress in I'.gNpt for generations had been the 
('apitulalions, and their abolition is the crux of tlie whole (pic^^tion. 
**()nce this obstacle is removed the legislative freedom thus ac([uired will 
enable the Egyptian (iovernment to remove other abuses and effe<'t other 
improvements at its leisure/' A Commission dealing wiih the existing 
jtuiicial system has just n poried, but the task is rec’Ognized to he hen ulean. 
The principal departments of slate are still administered, as herttoforo, by 
Egyptian Minisiers with a P»rilish Adviser (’having legally no executive 
authority) as partner and collal)orator. This unique system, said Sir 
Malcolm, has, on the whole, worked with remarkable success in sjiite of 
obvious objections, but Ijc exiiresscd the hope that something in the natuie 
of a Viceroy's Council of these Adviseis, on Indian lines, will be 

established. 
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The thrilling and vivid story, illustrated by admirable and telling 
lantern-slides, which Commander O. Locker-Lampson, m.p., r.n.v.r., 
<'.v.o., told to the Central Asian Society about his experiences with the 
t’orps of Armoured Cars which he took to Russia, the Caucasus, Armenia, 
Anatolia, and (ialicia in 1916 and 1917, proved so enthralling that there 
was a general demand for “ Mon; !” 'I’he special interest of the story was 
that the 33 ritish cars reached Russia before the Revolution, and had many 
strange experiences under the new icgiine. Their journey was via Arch- 
angel to Moscow, where they were '..annly received by tlie Craml l-)ukc 
Nicholas ; thence to the Caucasus and the Russian front in A/erbaijan, 
Armenia, and Anatolia. 'I'hcy bore their share in the fighting against the 
Turk, of whom the ('omniandci spoke with respect, but of the Kurd he 
spoke with liorror. He drew a d.tik picture of the aliocilies perpeliated 
on the Armenians, mentienini; that in one nunnery all the nuns 
were found lying dead. When the Revolution broke out the Ilritish Corps 
of Armoured (.iars — thirty-two in all - fi ll back llnoiigh the Caucasus, 
Southern Russia, to Ronmaiiia an<l (liluia. In then eontart with the 
disorganized Russian troops tliey witnessed m tny terrible scenes ; one of 
the lantern-slides showed whole regiments throwing down their arms and 
terror-stricken infantry clambering on the cars iinli! they broke down two 
of them completely. Of the Orand Duke Nicholas, the Comm.ander 
expressed w.nim a[)prccialion as ••The best friend in Russia that the 
Englishman ever had.” Rasputin, he declared, was the cause of the 
Revolution, but considered ih.at the vain monk, out lor a good time, was 
in receipt of such I '.rge sum-; of money born Russian officials that he had no 
need to go to Oerniany for funds. In the fighting, he added, Russian 
plans were alway-, being altered, and attacks carefully planned, were 
postponed for trifling leasons. I'or the Russian not of the hooligan class 
he has great admiiation, and looks forward to the day when he will be 
“top dog.” 

A. A. S. 

A Czccho-Slovak Festival will be lield at the Queen’s Hall and Wigmore 
Hall in I .ondon, under the gr.rcioiis palionage of their Majesties the Ring and 
Queen, and under the auspices of the Czech u-.^^lovak Covernment, by the 
end of Alay, 1919, fot which occasion the following artists are going to 
come over from llohemia ; 

Mine. Emmy Deslinn, Jarosl.av Kon’an, Jan Herman, the Rohemian 
Quartette, the C/.echo-blovak National Theatre Orchestra, the Prague 
Choral Society, and the Moravian Choral Society. 

The programme of the I’cslival will be* coinpo cd exclusively of Czccho- 
Slovak music (l)voi'iik, Smetana, Suk, Novak, and folk-music). 

The concerts wili be arranged by the E.. L. Robinson Direction, 
Empire House, I'iccadilly. 
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ibjuiical blunder is N.or'.e thau a ('nine. i.et avoid (Tuui 'al 

U'lly in the future by endeav ouiiiv.*: to .see e carl^- 

1. The Auplo-dcnnan duel is only ini^'rniNrd , 

2. Tiic Leai^uc of Xaliiuis as it is now, wiinottl t'.ermany vind Ru.s . 

cav.upt assure ./Vace : 

3. A (Ircater liritain is needed for Rus.sia’s protection a^^ainst i ov; 

millions of (lermims and 60c millions of isastern pe(.)plcs. 

What concern > Enf^lan^l and h’rance is thi> . everybody knows that the 
Bolsheviks stronp;ly support, in l.ondon and Paris, all kinds of anli-f>overn 
niental acts, including the attempt to kill M. Clemcnceau and the strikes 
If the Bolsheviks interfere in Britain’s and France’s internal affai'-s, 
why do those countries not go to Russia lo stop this ? 

\\'ould England and kVance have permitted the late Tsar to support tlie 
chaos and excite civil war here ? 

^ By Slavia I mean the Slav countries : Russia, Poland, C/.ccho-Slovakia, 
Strbo-C’-oatia-Slovenia (now known as Jugo-Shivia), and Bulgaria. 
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No. Then why permit Bolsheviks to do so? 

Surely the doctrine of non-intervention is not based on the old Russo- 
phobia. Since the abolition of the Tsardom the aggressiveness of Russia, 
if it ever existed, has entirely vanislied, and this would be so even in the 
case of the restoration of the monarchy. England’s suspicions about 
Russia’s views towards India were al>vays exaggerated to the utmost. 
Vigilantly looking at each step that Russia took, Jlrilain has been so pre- 
occupied tliat she did iK't perceive a much nearer and this time true 
danger — the rapid growth of (Germany. 

In the .VA//" of October 25, 1918, we read the following qualification of 
the Slav nature by their fiercest enemy, the Hungarian Ptsicr Lloyd : 

“ No dreamy Slav tcmperaii'cni, but ‘ Kurur-Hungaricus’ will be aroused.'* 

The bavarian Professor .Moriiz (farcer, no friend of the Slavs, in his 
book, Ilistoiy of Arts,” : 

“ d'he Slav takes his swoid only ij. dofen''o ot his Eatherland. ' 

Until Peter tlie Great invited (/cnnan proi'.ssors to Russia there did 
not exi^t in the Russian langunge the woid war”; but only ‘‘bran, ’ or 
oborcjna/' which means defenro. 

Though the siuiple ?vcd Guard soldieis rf ceive a greater salary than a 
Minister of Cabinet rank received during the d'sardoni, arc well fed, do 
nothing, and have all the privileges to plunder, seize women and drink, 
yet, among 180,000,000 Russian inhabitants, even some 300,000 rascals 
cannot be found for the Red Guard, d'h.eiefote Lenin and Trotsky 
have enrolled at first Letts and later ("hinamen, of whom the Red Guard 
mainly consists (the December 20). 

In her recent remarkable lioi'.k, Petrograd,’' Miss Meriel Puchanan. 
daughter of the eminent Ambassador, as.-uies us that whoever has once 
been in Russia will always wish to return there again. T he many Briti.sh 
refugees who have oigani/cd here a ‘‘ Ihitish- Russia ('lub” are saying the 
same thing. Does it n<‘t piove that they found everybody in Russia 
esteeming and loving England? 

A wcll-infoimed linglishman, Mr. Hugh Waipole, writes in his book, 
“ The Secret City 'G “1 talked to people (Russians) about Russia, but it 
was never Pus^iiti itself that they seemed to caie for. They never think rj 
Pussid / Nothing sma/f and trivial! It must be the whole world or 
nothing at all. Democracy — Freedom! brotherhood of all men! Ah, the 
terrible harm those words have done to Russia 1 ” 

What Russians ardently desire is woi Id-wide brotherhood and cosmo- 
politanism. 

Another who knows Russia well, the talented Sir J. Foster Fraser, says : 

“Russians are idealists, very loving- have never been able to govern 
themselves. In old days they sent for a foreign prince to come and rule 
them and put them in order. In practical afiairs they have been chiefly 
dependent on outsiders, generally Germans or Jews.” 

So if there is a Russian danger, it is not of the nature it was falsely 
supposed to be here, but the Bolshevik menace. 

I guarantee that if the Allied armies were supported by a wise propaganda, 
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this campaign to put all Russia in order would not demand the sacrifice of 
even 1,000 lives. A Northcliffe can do nearly as much as a Foch. 

But it would certainly prevent a new war with 10,000,000 men killed. 

A particularly gross blunder is to allow the printing office of the bank- 
notes in Russia to remain in Bolshevik hands, because they fabricate daily 
;^5,ooo,ooo and pay the press and agitators all over the world. 

To let our neighbour’s house burn is bad policy. 

Only by including saved and sane Russia in the League of Nations will 
It become a really serious peace organizaiion. 

Othenvise ihe League will only provoke war. 

Some identify J>olshevism with lAibour, 

'fbe first is only a destroyer^ the stN.ond is a producer. Nearly So per 
rent, of Russia’s population are peasant proprietors, but their rights arc not 
jecogni/ed by Bolsheviks, who are an infinitesimal minority, and even this 
minority is not Russian. Docs not Dr. (i. A. Simons, ex-Russian missionary, 
testify to the W'ashinglon Senate that 265 of 3SS membeis of the Soviet in 
i’etrograd come from the East Side of Now York? Surely some hundred 
more come from the “ I'last luid” of J^ondon, Paris, etc., so of 3S8 only 
,^5 members of Soviets .are Rusbiaiis, T.elts, etc. 

There is no true Russia in Ihds'hevisni. 

Why, then, is not this small Bolshevik minority cast out from the 
country ? Because — 

{a) Bolsheviks were introduced and niObl strongly suppoited by the then 
all-powerful Germany. 

(/') Russia, having had some 14,000,000 casualties (see Daily /express 
for January), has all but lost her defensive capacity, 

(e) Bolsheviks took over at once the bank note pvi’Uing offices, the 
machine-guns, disarmed troops, deceived the musses, and found ready 
fighters and organizers among the enormous contingents of German and 
Austrian prisoners and in the East Endb” of all the caintals. 

(d) Peasants and soldiers remained in villages cut off from the towns by 
wrecked railroads. 

(t) Russian officers were scattered 01 arrested and killed by thousands. 

(/) Criminals, leleased from all pii.^ons, were enrolled by the Bolsheviks. 

Does not a Russian proverb tell us that : “ 1 'he man who seizes the cane 
becomes the corporal ’? 

The connivance of Britain and America with Bolslicvism would be the 
most cruel offence to all the Russian parties now united. It forces them 
into Germany’s embrace, and will shut the door of Russia against English- 
men and Americans when Bolshevism has been overcome, 

Bolshevism works for Germany. 

And the ideal of Lenin is to kill 1,000,000 instructed and educated men 
in Russia and transform it into another Kameroon, with “ white negroes ” 
for the Huns. Phere will be at least 100 Germans against every English- 
man who comes into Russia, so it is to their advantage to exterminate the 
intelligentsia, which is much more pro-T^nglish than pro-German, especially 
•*iince this war. 
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In order to please Germany the Polish leaders in Russia were arrested,, 
and the best shot (the brothers Lutoslavsky). 

People are discussing “ Intervention in Russia,” forgetting that it has 
already taken place. So the question must be formulated thus : 

Must it be carried out inefficiently, in a manner harmful to our 
interests, or shall we, by a sincere effort, make an end of an evil which is 
approaching us across Europe, as a menace to our very homes ?” 

If the Allies would but send some fifty thousand volunteers each to 
Archangel, Petrograd, Riga, Odessa, and Rostow, there will be no more 
fighting for the Allies — it will be done by the sane Russians, who will join 
in their thousands, and Tlolshevism will be ended. Otherwise Bolshevism 
will inflame the German “ Sparlacists,” Hungarians,"^ and the turbulent 
elements in aU countries. 

Those whi) stalled the revolution in Russia are now in des[^air — h.aving 
committed a “political mislahc’' is 'icorsc fJion a (rifne ! 

The Jiolsheviks attack mainly to obtain food and plunder, whenever 
they find that the Allies n?c scatlcud in dctarlimLnis ct mcio luunlfuls. 

If the .Allies were siiffirRutiy niiineici s, no casualtsx^o \soiiKl ucm:, and 
the whole (’osl of such intci^enlicn ua'idcl be d’-.chap'^ d b/ iliissm as her 
first obligation. 

Until tlie Revolubon buist uni i i Russia no L'auicnl ho-u thi‘ 

British Empire could find any mural ui uuileTiai sii[»j:c)it tk-eie. A'e now 
scu the revel A ' tinU i.s dliectv,<ul 

towards creating an iu ^i:yrcilio,i /> fudit' :uul Ironbh s !n ka^gland iSeif. 
Must the Bolsheviks be maintained to conlimie si. eh ii'icoial vvoik? 
/> olsfii . 7 iks ha i 'i d<.\ \ vV ■' v/ ti\ c Km s . an /, v >/'/. • . 

(i?) I'hey proiui.'scd peace and cAai^iisIi^d peuritUKii. i\ai. 

{If) "fhey promisctl ficodom, hut liavc foTbiddeii ad nov. sjiapeis vIm<* 
opinions different from theirs : have chued tiie clmrehes and luailc women 
slaves ; have abolished all political parties, except their own gang, 'idiey 
premised land, but do not even iccogni/othe rights ut pcasant-propi ietors, 
who constitute oo per cent, of the population. 

I have already explained in tlie Daily Dai/y Sketchy Finauclai 

A^ews, Chf isfian Co?nj/iomvcaIth^ etc., that England must make friends with 
all Latin and Slav countries which lie between London and India. 

lingland sliould send her piofcssors to Warsaw, Prague, Zagreb, Lubliana, 
Belgrade, Scdia, Bucharest, etc., before Germany again begins her intense 
“ Germanizuiion.” Slavia is such an enormous field for British heart, 
brain, energy, skill, and capital, that no effort to attract and impiove her 
must be postponed for a mo^nent. 

If England fails or delays to act, no League of Nations can prevent 
a greater war. 

The Channel Tunnel will bring all Kuro-Asia closer to England, and 
moie nearly under her beneficent influence. But she must at once citalc 
of Prague, Warsaw, and, later, of Kieff and Moscow, a moral icie de pant 
for her Channel Tunnel on her route to India. 

* Written before events had justified the statement. — Ed. A. R, 
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Bv Likutenant-General V . IL 1'vrreee 

Thk Ri coNPTRix i ton ot Tin* Map ol- I’.urope 

T/ii'. ^Vorld War wliich has so fortunately ended in the utter discomfiture 
of its authois the last c\[nrini^ effort of the old feudal system of ICurope 
to a(uu the lisine, tide ol inodeiii Deiiiociaey. 
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• hai the l/r.\vs o‘' Naiuie eondeinUed the weaker h) to the walk 'i’hev 
wCi • ri^uht in maivin-; th-rse tions fioei their espeiienco of tlic* [)ast ; 

Avli; re they fail/d was in tlieir know'xdL^c of the present, d'lie world does 
not stand still, and liimian progress, tlx>i:igh slow, is sure. 'J'he maxims 
and tlu; pffiieics of the tenth eoniiiry nj longer hold good in the twentieth. 
As A1 Damiri says : 

“ Not ill vain the nation-strivings, nor by chance the currents flow 
Error-mazed, yet 'I'rulh directed, to one certain end they go.” 

IJut there were contributory caiise.s to account for the outbreak of this 
titanic catastrophe, the most immediate of which w^as the rivalry between 
the 'reutonic and Slavonic racial ideals and ambitions in South- Kastetr* 
Eurojx, and the mutual hate and fear thereby engendered. The need for 
Germany’s territorial and commercial expansion directed the thoughts 
of htrr statesmen and her financiers to the Near East ; and the Bagdad 
Railway and the Tclicran Bank were first stej^s in the pathway of peaceful 
penetration. Tlte Sublime Porte, obsessed by the fear of Russian aggres 
sion abandoned by its old ally li^ngland, and unable to stand alone, was 
easily induced to accept the proffered aid of Germany ; Austria-Hungary 
was ruled by Germans who relied on their kinsmen in the Fatherland for 
support against the Slavonic majority among their subjects ; Ferdinand of 
Coburg was a pliant tool of the Cabinet of Vienna. The only obstacle to 
the realization of the German plans for the exploitation of Asia-Minor was 
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the interposition of the Slav nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula who by 
race and religion were attracted to their Russian affinities. The little 
kingdom of Serbia had long been distracted by rival intrigues of Russian 
and Austrian diplomatists for supremacy in its councils : and the substitu- 
tion of the Karageorgewitch for the Obrenovitch dynasty had definitely 
turned the scale in favour of Russia, and the growing menace of Panslavism 
threatened to block Germany’s route to the East. The political murders 
at Serajevo were seized on as a pretext for disarming the Serbian outpost 
of the forces which might Innder or impede the new Drang nach Osten. 
The despatch of the Austrian ultimatum to Belgrade in July, 1914, was 
the spark that fired a train that had been long and carefully laid. After 
four years of doubtful and murderous warfare the struggle between Slav 
and Teuton has resulted in the dissolution of the Austro-Gcrman Empire 
and the rise of two new Slavonic states on its ruins ; a revived Bohemia or 
Czecho Slovakia on the confines of the German Empire, and a greater 
Serbia reuniting the Serbian race in a kingdom equalling in extent that of 
King Stephen l>ushan in the fourteenth century, and stretching from the 
slopes of the Alps to the shores of the Adriatic and the . h'gean vSeas. The 
German-Auslrian has fallen into the pit wdiich he dug for his neighl.our, 
and sees the desi)ised and detested Slav lording it over the lands that for 
centuries were saved from the threatening hosts of Turkish Islam by the 
military prowess of the Hapsburg monaichy. Then Magyars, Groats, and 
Slovenes gratefully accepted German protection against the I'urk and paid 
for it with unanswering loyalty. History has stigmatized the atrocities 
committed by the Croats and Pandours in the cause of Austria in the Thirty 
Years’ AVar and in the partition of Poland. Croatti ” were the most 
hateful of the hated Austrian soldiery to the Italians of Milan and Venice 
in 184S. But the growth of the spirit of freedom and the feeling of 
nationality among the subject races of the old dynastic kingdoms and 
empires has affected the relations between the governed and the governing 
races in the composite Austrian Emigre, and its Slavonic subjects claimed 
the same rights of self-government as were conceded by the German 
Austrians to the Magyars fifty years ago. They have now gained them, 
not through their own exertions, but as the outcome of the victory of the 
Entente Powers. 

The reconstruction of the Dual Monarchy as a quadruple group of 
separate nations — viz., the Germans of Austria and the Tyrol, the Magyars 
of Hungary, the Czechs and Slovaks of Bohemian and Moravia, and the 
Yugo-Slavs who have joined themselves to Serbia— will necessitate some 
fresh ingenuities by the learned expounders of prophecy who exercise 
their skill in constructing ten kingdoms to correspond with the ten 
toes of Daniel’s image, out of the modern map of Europe. The establishment 
of these new states is a vindication of the principle of a common nation- 
ality as the fundamental basis of political unity, a general principle which is 
particularly refuted hy the instance of Switzerland, where three distinct 
nationalities, German, French, and Italian, combine successfully and 
harmoniously in the promotion of the best interests of the whole com- 
munity, But these new European states are, after all, only old European 
states under new names. 'Fhe kingdom ot Moravia, under the great King 
Sviatopulk, extended far down the Elbe, and its tradition may have given 
reason to Shakespeare for crediting a seaport to Bohenna. 

The Serbian monarch Stei)hen I)ushan ruled over all the lands and the 
peoples w’hom the fortune of war has once more united under the sceptre of 
King Peter. The Serbian patriot remnant which after the fatal battle of 
Kossovo sought a refuge from Turkish tyranny in the fastnesses of the 
Black Mountain, and have since been thence called Montenegrins, are now 
returning to their ancient national fold. But the restoration of the former 
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boundaries of the Serbian kingdom affects not only hostile Hungary, but 
allied Italy. Istria and Dalmatia once belonged to the republic of Venice, 
and Italian colonies settled in all the coast towns around the head of the 
Adriatic. In all these towns, Trieste, Fiume, Cattaro, etc., the upper class of 
the population is Italian by race and language, while the mass is Slav ; the 
hinterland is purely Slavonic. The Italians wish to make the Adriatic an 
Italian lake, and base a claim to the littoral of Istria and Dalmatia on the 
ground that these territories were owned by V’^enice up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and were unjustly and forcibly annexed by Austria. The 
diplomatists at the Peace Conference at Paris may be expected to arrange 
some compromise of these conflicting Italian and .Serbian claims as the 
easiest way out of the dilemma. 

Italy, moreover, covets Albania, which has been derelict since Prince 
W'illiam of Wied and the Dutch gendarmerie officers, who had been 
imposed upon an unwilling people by the fatuous Concert of h'.uropean 
Powers, were driven from the country by the turbulent tribesmen. 

The Albanians simply wish to he left alone, and to be allowed to scUlc 
their tribal disputes in their own way — viz., by a free fight, (’ivilization 
means for them the abolition of the hlood-feud, and the deprivation of the 
Tight to bear arms, two privileges which they continued to enjoy and to 
abuse under the feeble rule of liieir 'I'urkish masters, and which they are 

ready to maintain with tlicir lives. Under Turkish rule the Albanians 
occujiied much the same position as the Highland clans under the Stuart 
dynasty, or the I’athan tribes on the North-western frontier of the 
Indian Empire. "I'hey make e.xcellcnt soldiers and would provide valuable 
auxiliaries for the Italijii Army. For this reason, and for the sake of 
completing her control of the Adriatic, Italy would like to extend her 
present occupation of the Albanian coast towns into an occupation of the 
whole country : and she may pos.sible achieve this as a mandatory of the 
League of Nations. But she mu.st do this in contravention of the principle 
of self-determination : the Albanians do not want and would probably 
resent any foreign occupation of their country ; and in Southern Albania 
or Epirus the population is largely Hellenic, and would vote for incorpora- 
tion with the Kingdom of Greece. 

Greece wants not only ICpirus, hut also the Dodekanesos or twelve 
islands in the /Egean which the Italians captured from the Turks during 
the war of Tripoli, and which they have held ever since. The arguments 
for their cession to Greece apply equally to the English occupation of 
Cyprus ; and the plea that the foreign occupation is necessary for the 
safe-guarding of the interests of the Musalman minority i.s not valid, as 
their rights would he respected by the Venizelos Government and can be 
guaranteed by the I/Caguc of Nations. 

The re-settlcmcnt of the I*olish question offers a most complex problem J 
the restoration of the former frontiers of the Kingdom would involve the 
severance of Posen and East Prussia from (Germany, which would be 
strenuously resisted, and both provinces contain a lirge population of 
German immigrants. Tiie delimitation of the frontier betw'een the new 
Polish state and Bolsheviks and the Ukrainians cannot be decided unless 
the League of Nations is prepared to support the Polish claims by armed 
force. We can only express a pious hope that the Poles may have learnt 
wisdom from their misfortunes, and that they now may prove better able 
to maintain the dignity and the independence of their country than they 
were in the eighteenth century. 
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I. Greece and TiiE League oe Nations 

In these last days of March the world is holding its breath while its future 
is hanging in the balance. 

"I'hc greatest IcafLrs of pt-litical tliough.! arc ngrecd on one point- - 
unless a League ol Nations becomes a definite pait of the L*eace Treaty, 
Right, Justice, and linmanily, though they ha*/e won the War, will haw 
lost the Teaco. 

'fhis is the setded (sunic ion of ta* * o" tf)e foTuno^l advocates of tht 
!-• ague, however uiu< li they may dirfer to meanr> and methods, and 
thus the Old Woihl and the ^,\w cla »> h;us!s a ros.-; the Atlanta' in tive 
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will not, he a iUild.nj-.. 'i’ha’ will come later, hut in the 

immediate future we st have a uK;dt st jiiacai^ al house, in which 
ll;e peoples of Uie world mav hvo in peace nnd ’diircuss their troubles 
(piietly and ;casonaluy, Tiie cieation of such an edihee is the 
essential basis <>[ all peace, not only ii; the Ncai hhist, hut also 
throughout the world, and unless such a structure is erected all the 
bloodslicd for our princii>lcs is in vain” ( 77 /^ llnics^ January 15, 1910). 

The man, who, as a six-year -old child in his native Crete, is said to 
have run out of the house with a toy gun “ to shoot Turks,” knows that 
the League io the only effective way to prevent tiie periodical “ melting of 
the snows ” in the Balkans. 

Who that licard ^M. Venizelos wrestling for the salvation of the world 
from the curse of war on March ii, in the small preliiiiinary con- 
ference, can ever forget the s:cone ? his white-hot intensity of fervour, 
heightened by the extreme pallor of his countenance, as he pleaded for 
the keeping of our |,)lcdges to the dead, justice to the living, and duty to 
posterity. 

Later, at the luncheon given by Sir Arthur Caosfiekl in honour of the 
delegates to the Conference of the League of Nations Union, he riveted 
attention w'iiile he again emphasized these great bedrock principles — 
truth, justice, and duty. 

“The League,” said M. Venizelos, “was not only necessary to 
prevent war, it was essential to the solution of the problems con- 
fronting the democracies of to-day. Labour questions could not be 
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dealt with adequately from a national standpoint only. The inter- 
national aspect had become all-important.'* He counselled modera- 
tion and mutual concessions : “ We must not, by attempting loo 
much, endanger the whole. The war had not been fought in vain. 
The men who have fallen, the men who have died in tlie trenches, 
fought with only one idea — that they were making war against war.” 

To forget this, as some arc in danger of doing, is betrayal of the dead 
and treachery to the living. 

II. La Gui'CK Jvri RNFLIJ-: 

A remarkable series of lectures has recently been delivered in Paris 
.inder tlie above title. Among the Icctuiers wcie such honoured names as 
MM. IViard, llaud llovy, Dcschamps, iievtrand, ami Croiset. The final 
lecture was given by M. A. Andieadcs, Ihofc^J^^or of l aw and Political 
PcoTU)iny at Athens Xbiivcrsity, and Doctor of the l-’aculty of Law at the 
Sorbonne. Dr. Andreadcs has lectured in London for the Anglo-Helk nic 
League, and accompanied M. Veni/eh»s as a delegate to the League of 
Nations Cosifercncc that met in London Iasi month. 

'This lecture has not yet been made accessible in PargHsh. so I give below 
a free rendering of thf)se passages that heU illustrate thefa*'t, insisted upon 
l^y Platon Drakoules* and other great Hellenists, that is ihc 

civili/ang factor that can best reiilacc Kuliury seeing that it is the source of 
present-day civili/ati*m, and is already in possession of the most progressive 
[lorlions of Southern Kiirofie and W^estern Asia. 

Professor Andreadcs, after a graceful tribute to tlic eminent lecturers 
wlio liad pieccded him, quotes M. bhnile Poutrimx, as to 

Iini: KNICNIKS INOKr/rtONESS 10 i:RK)‘\E 

“That without the help of the 225,000 (^roek soldiers/’ said M. 
Houtroux, the Macedonian olfensive could not have suceecded, 
Bulgaria would not have cnpiiulated ; and, further, that without a 
second ( 5 reek Army kept in reserve, and prepared to march upon 
Ck)nslantinople, 'Turkey would not have laid down her arms with so 
much precipitation.” “It was Greece,” asserted the eminent philoso- 
pher, “ who lifted the latch of the door to victory ” i^Cest ia Grice 
qui declcncha la victoh e), 

JUSTICE FOR GRKI CE 

Another French writer, M. Anatole France, has brought forward facts 
of no less decisive a nature. 'Taking the standpoint of justice, he asks - 

“ When the Southern Slavs, Rou mania, Armenia and Sion were all 
claiming their own, was not Greece calling to her embrace those of 
her children who desired to belong to none other than herself, still 
animated perhaps by the memory of that radiant past when the 
Hellenes of Europe and of Asia were endowing the world with divine 
wisdom and beauty ? “ Why should there be this difference between 

Greece and the other States ? Was it because M. Venizelos entered 
the war unconditionally, scorning to furnish himself with fielils 
papiers'^'i . . . “But the noble Venizelos, having become the head 
of the Hellenic Government, never demanded recompense for his 
devotion to the cause of the Allies. Why repay his p^'ople with 
ingratitude when our gratitude for his nobility will cost us nothing 
but that satisfaction of justice which we all so much desire ?” 

* Ileiientcldeals Committee. See Asiatic Review, July, 

1918 (Greek Notes). 
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GREECE THE BEST CIVILIZING AGENT IN THE EAST 

Such points would assuredly form the basis of the argument of a 
stranger pleading the cause of Greece, said M. Andreadl'S, which he, as a 
Greek, could not adduce, nor could he dwell upon a crucial point, brought 
forward half a century ago by Gladstone, and insisted upon by M. Bertrand 
in his lecture of this series when he maintained that — 

“ Greece was the best civilizing agent in the East, that in this respect 
she was ahead of all the other peoples in Balkans, and that these high 
qualities, evidence of an illustrious origin, entitled her to receive the 
special sympathy of all cultured minds/' 

THE PRINCIPLES OP GREEK DIPLOMACV 

Thus M. Andreades, as a Greek, found himself limited to facts and 
figures by which he nevertheless hoped to prove : — 

The principles of Greek diplomacy are based on those maintained by 
President Wilson, which in their turn are almost identical with those of 
France since the days of the Revokuion. These principles may be reduced 
to three : 

1. Hellenic Imperialism is non-existent. There exists only Hellen- 
ism Unredeemed. 

2. Greece asks for no annexation of territory. She only pleads for 
the disannexation of territories, which, although coiKiuered by the 
Turks five centuries ago, have nevertheless remained Greek down to 
this day. 

3. Greece is prepared to accept the principle of a plcbcscite in all 
the regions for v/hich she claims emancipation, 

THi: MODERATENESS OF GUKKK CLAIMS 

How does Greece apply these principles ? How but in conformity with 
the temperament of the man who at present directs her destinies. 

M. Paul Canibon, four years ago, speaking of M. Venizclos, said: ‘‘ In 
all the Kast he is the only man who has the sense of moderation.*' 

Certain of the Unredeemed Greeks maintain that M. Venizclos pushes 
this principle of moderation to a fault. But M. Venizclos pursues his path 
undeterred by criticism. 

In Epirus he lays claim only to that portion already accorded by Europe 
in 1914, and the same is true of Macedonia, In 'Thrace he leaves some 
100,000 Greeks under the Bulgarian yoke, and acce[)ts a special regime 
for Constantincjple. In Asia Minor his moderation is still greater. Out 
of 1,900,000 Greeks he lays claim to 1,100,000, exactly five-ninths of the 
whole. 

“ Truly, were I not Greek,” exclaims M. Andrcadl:s, “ I should feel 
inclined to contrast this policy of the minimum with the maximalist 
demands of the neighbour states of Greece 1” 

Professor Andr^adbs does not blame these peoples for their insistence on 
the rigid application of the principle of nationalities. He would only 
emphasize the fact that while Greece is laying claim to barely two-thirds of 
the Unredeemed Greeks, Serbia is claiming all the Serbs, Roumania all 
the Roumanians, Italy all the Italians. 

He illustrates his contentions by comparing the map of the regions 
claimed by M. Venizclos w'ith that of the Greek lands drawn by Soubreyan, 
at the time when Napoleon III. was embarking upon a terrible war in 
order to bolster up the Ottoman Empire, when he occupied the Piraeus in 
order to prevent the Greeks from attacking the Turks, and his policy 
inspired La Grice contemporaine and other writings little favourable to 
Greece. 

Needless to say that Soubreyan, the official geographer of the Emperor, 
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had no reasons for assigning to Greece anything beyond her due ; and the 
comparison of his map with that of the claims of Greece put forward by 
M. Venizelos amply justifies Professor Andreadbs’ contention as to the 
moderation of Greek demands. 

THE GREEKS IN THRACE 

The section dealing with Thrace is of peculiar interest, but space will 
only permit of one or two extracts. 

“ Thrace,'" said Lord Salisbury, at the Berlin Congress, “ is as much 
Greek as is Thessaly or Epirus. ITofessor Andreadbs proves concIusivt.ly 
by the citation of imi)artial testimony, the economic, industrial, and 
agricultural superiority of the Greek to the Moslem. He quotes the 
observation of Dr. A. Phillipson that when Greek villages are found in the 
neighbourhood of 'Turkish villages the former arc flourishing, the latter 
miserable. The advent of a pest, however, illustrates better than anything 
else the difference between the two races. 

When the Phylloxera attacked the vines, the Turks, true to their dogma 
of fatalism, allowed the plague to extend and to propigate itself, while the 
Greeks imported fresh plants from America, and, after a few difficult 
years, the country reassumed its smiling and prosjjeroiis appearance. 

'The same was true about the mulberry. It was Greeks who popularized 
the methods of Pasteur, and thus saved the silk industry at Hroussa and 
Adrlanople, the main source of ]>ros[)erity for those provinces. And they 
would have done still better, said the lecturer, had they not always had to 
w ork for two — themselves and the idle conquerors, whose life of calm and 
peace and of interminable reveries, so admirably described i)y Pierre Loti, 
and which now constitutes the last argument for the preservation of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, is only made possiolc for the Turk 
through the industry of the Greek. To (luotc Phillipson once more : 

“The (Greeks are the only active factor in industrial, commercial, or 
economic progress. 'The Turkish master smokes and dreams tran- 
quilly in his garden. He lias lived, still lives, and would alw^ays live 
on the Greeks and at their expense."' 

In other words, “ it is the industry of the Greeks, " says Professor Andre- 
adbsjNvhich enables the Turk to remain picturesque, and thus, in the last 
analysis, it is to the Greeks that the gratitude of the lovers of local 
colouring is due,” and he adds with a subtle humour, rare to Orientals 
other than the Hellenes, and not too common among them, “therefore 
M. Pierre Loti should join the T.eague for the defence of the Rights of 
1 lellenism.'" 

THE QUESTION OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

says the lecturer, has been needlessly complicated by being bound up with 
that of the Straits. The latter concerns the whole of Europe, wdiile the 
fate of the capital can scarcely be separated from that of the province with 
which it is integrally united. Being Greek, Professor Andr^adbs prefers 
to cite the opinion of M. Joseph Reinach, whose competence to decide 
on such a question no one would deny. 

M. Reinach establishes, that in the opinion of all concerned, including 
President Wilson, the time has come for the return of the Turks to Asia, 
and that a?i mternational regime could only prove a provisional solution. 
Since the Greeks are already in the majority at Constantinople and 
surrounding the city on all sides, they must inevitably do for Constantinople 
what the Italians did for Rome. 

The time," he says, “ for half-justices is past . . . the neutraliza- 
tion of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus is one thing, the neutra- 

L’Hellenisme de TAsie-Mineure/’ par Dr. A. Phillipson, Paris, 
1919. 
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lization of Constantinople is another and very different thing; the 
first is analogous to the neutralization of great rivers ; the second, 
satisfactory to no one, is fraught with perils. 

“ If you wish to convey to the entire East a profound sense of the 
victory of the great liberal ])Owcrs of the West — of the triumph of 
these Democracies — then, 1 implore you, take the inevitable step ! 
Cut through all obstacles, and let Constantinople be returned to 
Greece (“ cjiie (Constantinople redevienne grecque”). 

To this Professor Andreadcs has nothing to add, except that M. Edouard 
Driault, the contemporary historian who has most exclusively specialized in 
the Kastern (^ue-stion, has cxi)ressed the same conclusions. ' 

fJRKKKS AND lUJUiAUfANS IN THRACK 

M. And^eiulLs has much to say with regard to Epirus which I must 
pass over, also the section dealing with lUilgaria and Greek claims, as 
tliis question is fairly well known to the British public, and most have 
read the Mcmcuie of M. Vcnizelos to the Paris Peace Conference, wherein 
he explained that, though willing to afford Bulgaria a commercial outlet 
to the sea, he c*Aild not iirimil her to cut I rdlenism in two, nor to 
establish nests for submarines in the -Egean Sea. 

M. Veni/el 'S is supported in this policy by all the inhabitants of Tlirace, 
without distinction of race or iivAtionality. 'The Greeks cannot forget the 
extermination of five-sixths of the population during the past two years 
of Bulgarian occupation (19 j 6-1918). And the Moslems of I'liracc who arc 
represented in the Bulgarian I^ailiamcnt by sixteen deputies, all Moslems, 
have, through these deputies, addressed a letter to General I'Vanchct 
d^l« 2 spc'*rey complaining of the abuses which characleri/e Bulgarian admini- 
stration in l^'astern 'Phrace. No redress c ould be obtained from the Bul- 
garian autiiovilies, and the Government had gone so far as to wish to 
destioy the only mosque at Sofia, d'he Moslems deputies advised as a 
remedy the occupation of 'Phrace by the Allies, and that Greek troops 
should form part of the force of oc'cupation, since the (Greeks are a 
people v.'ith whom Moslems can agree very \vell/* 

CiKNKKAL d’fSPF.RRV ON OREFK Rl'LE OF MO.ST.EMS 

'Po allay the api)rehcnsions of Turcophils, alarmed at the idea of some 
hundreds of thousands of Mcjslems living under Greek rule, Professor 
Andreadcs cites an interesting document signed by that same illustrious 
General, l‘’ram:het d’Esperey, who, as simple colonel, visited 'Phessaly in 
1910. He studied the Moslem situation with care, and published a 
detailed account in La Revue du Monde Musalnian^ January, 19 1 1. The 
eminent soldier first praises the (ireek population which, during the 
difficult periods of iSSG-iiSqy, never departed from the most friendly attitude 
towards the Moslems. He dwells on the “ excessively liberal'* policy of 
the Greek Ciovernmeut ; its respect for the Turkish faith, which went to 
the length of firing a cannon twice a day at the hour of raniadan ; its 
support of 'Purkish schools ; and the privileged position of Moslems who, 
although electors and eligible for election, were relieved from military 
service: and Franchet d’Esperey could not refrain from contrasting this 
treatment with that meted out to the Greeks in Turkey. 

“General d*F.s])erey,” observes Professor Andreades, “is writing of 
Greek administration before 1910. M. Venizelos had not then come into 
power. You know him well enough to be sure that he will not be less 
generous, less tolerant towaids the Moslems, than were his predecessors.’* 

F. R. SCATCHERD. 

* “ Devant Constantinoxde,” La Revue ISleue^ December 28, 1918; 
January 11, 1919. 
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A WAY OUT IN INDIA 
IJv John Poi.lex, c.i.i:., i,i. d. 

■‘The progressive realization of res[)onsible Government in 
India as an integral part of the Ilritish Empire.” This is 
the declared policy which underlies the Montagu-Chclmsford 
reforms, and which constitutes tlie basis of the Bill now 
before Parliament. 

India is to remain an integral part of the British Empire 
but to have a responsible Government, or rather responsible 
Governments, of its own, and the means to effect the end 
desired are declared to be : 

1. The increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration, and 

2. The gradual development of responsible self-govern- 
ment. 

d'his phrase “responsible self-government” sounds well, 
and is almost as blessed an expression as “ Mesopotamia” 
“ angle of vision,” “ attitude,” or “ gesture ”! It may convey 
different meanings to different cars or none at all to the 
indifferent ; but the meaning evidently intended is that 
Indians should be responsible for governing themselves 
without interference on the part of Great Britain. In other 
words, elected Indian representatives should be in a position 
to declare the lines on which the electorates in the various 
provinces desire to be governed, and should have the right 
to dictate the policy to be 'adopted or carried out by the 
executive. This means (as Sir Francis Younghusband has 
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pointed out) “ the j^radual transference of power from the 
people of Great Britain to the peoples of India,” and the 
result will be that India will be responsible for governing 
itself just as Australia is responsible for governing itself. 
This is indeed the policy which all true well-wi.shers of India 
desire to .see successful if it can be made successful, and it is 
certainly the goal towards which faithful administrators have 
been consciously or subconsciously working from the early 
days of the long ago. It was in this spirit that the late 
Mr. J. A. Nairne, of the Bv)mbay Civil Service, wrote in the 
early seventies ; 

Oh f men o' Ihc \\ cstj^rn lslan<ls fair 
Rinijjefl wliitf with* I he yeasty 

Declare if the wit of )oiir forocais hv'cs 
In the tont;ucs that Iret and ftiuic. 

I.ook biK'k on the years that he dead nnd gop.'\ 

Speed hcnco on the win^qs of 'Time, 

When first your hand on the East wxs la^d 
Like the f^f tlio sublime I 

And say, when the si/nit of hhit'land lose 
On the dtibt of a hundred tlironcs^ 

If licr win^s were « lippevi by a fool 0 . 

hMid t!ie hustings’ cheers and {.groans? 

Not ho ; and now ye have given a voice 
Where never was voice before : * 

Ve have laboured (o leacii the strength o’ speech 
From the springs of your W^estcin lore — 

Ve have made tlie eyes of the blind to sec — 

And be it for life or death 

Your car must bend to the voice that speaks 
By the /ire of your English breath. 

Men of the Western Islands have long laboured to teach 
the youth of India to use the political voice and to make 
repeated demands for self-government ; and wo needs must 
listen now, for reform is long overdue, and (as Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller declares) a democracy cannot expect to permanently 
dominate an alien empire." But the “ Montford " proposals 
and the provisions in the Bill now before Parliament are so 
complicated, so confusing, and so elaborate, that it is to be 
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feared that the existing administrative machinery in India 
will never be able to perfect them for use within reasonable 
time or in a satisfactory manner. 

Thus a deadlock, or undue delay, is almost certain to 
arise. The question, therefore, is — cannot some way out 
of the difficulty be found ? Those who know native states 
think it can, and it seems clear the federal way adumbrated 
by the Aga Kiuin is perhaps the best. Mis Mighness has 
declared that “the problem (if a free India within the 
1‘anpire can only b(', soK'cd by fede.ralism. ' 

Now it is asserted tliat certain Indian Principalities are 
admirably administered both to the satisfaction of the 
'• politically ■minded ” c1ass(;s and to the gratification <^f the 
sn.isses of the people — and it is constantly i)roc!.iiined in 
the Native Pr(;;:<s that the. Rul(;rs of thc'sc; Stat(,-s have been 
able to give tlufir subjects .dl the ndonns iliey desire — and 
many Rulers, like th(^ 'I’liakur Sahib of l.iinbdi, liave pro- 
tested that the.y are. quite pre[)ared to ado[)L in their States 
the particular changes and re-forms j)ropos(:d by ]\Ir. JMontagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for Pritisli India. Why not, then, <‘\'- 
if.nd the .system of “ litdian Prinoipedities” throughout India 
and permit Indian Administrators t(> carryout the [)ropo.sed 
reforms on Indian lines in their own way? Why not, in 
ohort, establisli “limited monarchies’* on “ Montford 
(^r similar principles in the various provinces of India. 

It may be recalled that the Aga Khan has proposed that 
India should be divided into eight major provinces roughly 
equal in area and each capable of devckqu'ng a national 
government, and that Indians should preside over these 
provinces side by side with Englishmen, and that in certain 
cases ruling Princes of proved administrative ability should 
be invited to leave their own territory for five years for the 
greater field of a provincial administration. 

His Highness very justly holds that no federal scheme 
for India would be complete which did not take into account 
Native States; for it is riot too much to say that “the 
Indian Princes are the bulwarks of the Imperial connection, 
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and of late years some of the best-known Princes have been 
cherishing the ideal of a constitutional and parliamentary 
basis for their administrators.” These things being so, 
why not simplify and facilitate the introduction of the 
desired reforms into India by converting the major 
provinc(;s into Indian Principalities under the control 
of constitutional Chie.fs? 'J'he Hi// noiv />efore Par/ianient 
slioii/d ccriainly coniaiii a c/amc or c/auscs entx/diny; f/us io 
/)c done. Such a change would be w(;lcomed by the masses 
of the Indian j)opulations, out of \vhos<i life the- dulness and 
sombrene,.ss of British administration and Knglish unsym- 
pathetic ways and restrictions have taken so much ol the 
light and colour and pomp and pageantry which their souls 
lov(e 

It is all very v.eli to say airily, “ Tin; day of Autocracy 
or benev'^olent Absolutism is dead.” This is certainly not 
true in the Past ; but, evt:n if it were, it is not jnaipo'^ed to 
raise tlie dead f>r n.'vive the dust. All that is proposetl is 
to set up limited mcmarcliit's in India and allow the [)t;ople> 
to work out their own salvation in ihtir o\<\\ way, and sci 
shift the “white man’s biirdeig" wlilch has iierlainly grown 
too heavy for the while stalf in the India of to-da}', A 
syst<Mn of Provincial Parliaments in the Principalities with 
a P'ederal Ikirliament at Oelhi would probably work satis- 
factorily. 

It has beim held that some of the leading cities in India 
could not well be included in provincial principalities, and 
that they, like Hamburg and some other great continental 
cities, should be allow’cd to mana.ge their own affairs. There 
is much truth in this contention, and such cities could easily 
be constituted “ P'ree Cities,” and ultimately a league of such 
cities might be established from Bagdad to Rangoon and 
included in the “ Southern Asiatic P'ederation ” foreseen by 
the Aga Khan. In the Peace Treaty now under discussion 
at Paris the constitution of “P'ree Cities” is being recognized 
and provided for, and in resettling India on Indian lines no 
great difficulty need be experienced in providing that great 
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Indian cities like Bombay, etc., should manage their own 
aflairs independently of outside control very much as they 
practically do now. 

At any rate the proposal to create Indian Principalities 
pledged to the adoption of tlie “ Montford or analogous 
reforms, and the suggested recognition of h'ree Cities 
wherever advisable, may be taken as indicating a possible 
way out of the diarchic labyrinthine ma/(^ in which 
Moderates and Extremists and Well-wisliers of India find 
themselves more or less lost and bewildered at the present 
moment. 

l.)Ut, whih^ indicating this possible means of escape from 
delay and difficulties, we cannot too strongly insist that no 
really satislac.tory solution of Indian political problems can 
be secured without the cordial co-operation and active 
assistanci? of the iiitelligemit and intellectual Womanhood of 
India. 

It seems, therefore, imperati\e that due provision should 
be made to give a voice in the direction of public affairs to 
i-l'ic Women of the Land who often understand what is 
really needed better than the iMcn. 
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^VAR 

J5v Sir CiuiLioui) Moli;s'vorth, k.c.t.e. 

In an article enlitleil “ Industrial India, ” read hy me at a 
meelins^ of the East India ^Xs-.^joiation, 1 df;j)recaled the 
interference of the Home Govaa'anumt in any attempt to 
sacrifice the interests of India to tlio tixincnu iiis of EnMish 
party politics ; and I denounced that policy which pre- 
vented the development of the vast resources of India by 
forcing; on her aj^ainst her will the party policy of (^x'cise 
and bree d'rade. I showed that the pros[)erity of India 
means the prosperity of England ; and, constaptently, that 
of IGi'^l.ind, under an enlightened jjolic)', should mean the 
jirosperity of India. 

'riie policy that lin^^hind has forced on India has proved 
ruinous to herself, enabling’ Gi.rmany to capture her trade 
and industries, do India it has beiai disastrous. In the 
sugar industry alone, to use the w'ords of J^ord Cur/on : 

" ddiis decline of the sugar industry, in which 2,000,000 
of people are employed, and in which the annual lo.ss has 
bc;en cistimated at 20 , 000,000 sterling, is due to the un- 
restricted competition of a bounty-fed article.’’ 

The war has forced on the Rriiish public the fact that 
reconstruction will be needed to recover the trade and 
industries we have so foolishly lost ; but on the spirit in 
wliich that reconstruction is carried out will depend the 
future of industrial India for good or for evil. 

As the loss of British trade and industries has been 
gradual and unobserved, a brief review of our industrial 
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conditions during the thirty-five or forty years preceding 
the war is necessary for a clear conception of its magnitude. 


Review ok the Industrial Condeitons Bei ore the 

War 


In 1H79 Bismarck, introducing his protective policy in the 
Reichstag, said : 


‘‘Wt; refuse to remain the sole dupes of an honourable 
onviciion. I hroiigh the 0[jen door of our imports we 
have becou'e the dumphng-plari! of foreign surplus produc- 
lion, and it is this, in my opinion, that has prevented the 
continual devidopuient of mir iiuhisiry, and the strengthen- 
hig ot our economic comliiions. ... I see that the 
i'rotectionist countries arc- ])ros])cring, and that tluc countries 
ahich iiractise l-'ic-e rr.ide are d<‘. a) ing. . . . Since we 
■owered our taiifis we h..ve, in my (.pinion, bcc-n a prey to 
'onsum[Aion. W'e jiave b- - a b!i ' ding t-o d -.ith. ’ 


Since thcj adoption of tins p- 
.u capturing our ir.tdc; aiul iud- 
In i I wrote : 


>li<;y tlu; success (jf (iennany 
euries i'las been [.Iienomenal. 


“Cotton and w-'.ollen industrie-s are i iruggllng hard for 
xlstence. Silk manL;facliire is d\ ing cnit. iion industries 
.ire in a bad way. tdoomy preiticTi- 5 are made resjjecting 
-ur shipping trades x\ .■riculture is becoming e.vtinguislied. 
dngiish pluck, capital, and cre.dit are struggling manfully 
igainst disaster ; but the struggle, cannot last much 
onger. . . . IMeanwhilo, iuigli wago.j and extravagant 
iiabits arc not the; best tiaining ior the miiliiins that will be 
ihrcjwn out of emf)!oym< nt wia-n llie cra-di com'os. ' d'he 
liritish Jngi-rnath,"’ by (duilford Jv. iMok-sworth. 'Thacker 
end Spink, Calciitta, rfhSj. 


In i8Sb the R(.)yal Comniis /.em (r.i tlu; D:. ju'ession of 
Trade and 1 ndii.-^try reported ; 

“ With very few e.xceptions, trade is reported to be 
‘Icpressed, and, in many cases, it is considered to be more 
depressed than at any previous period. . . . Summarizing 
very briefly the answers which we received. . . . There 
'Vould appear to be a general agreement amongst those 
whom we consulted — 

(a) That the trade and industry of the country are 
in a condition which may be fairly described as 
depressed. 
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{b) That by this depression is meant a diminution, 
and, in some cases, an absence of profit, with a 
corresponding diminution of employment for the 
labouring classes. 

(r) That neither the volume of trade nor the 
amount of capital invested therein has materially fallen 
off, though the latter has, in many cases, depreciated 
in value. 

{d) 'I'hat the depression above referred to dates 
from about the year 1H75 ; aiKl that, with the exception 
of a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain 
branches of trade in the yctars 1880 to 18S3, it has 
[>roceeded with tolerable uniformity, and has affected 
trade and industry generally, but more especially those 
branches which are connected with agriculture.” 

In fHHc) Mr. .Samuel Smith, M.P. for laverpool, said : 

“ The last fifteen years have been the gloomiest of the 
whole commercial history of the country — wages being 
constantly forced down, and the relations between employer 
and employed strained to the utmost degree. With all 
the toil and an.xiety of those who had conducted it, the 
cotton industry of l.,ancashire, which gave maintenance to 
two or thr<;e millions of people, had not earned so much as 
5 per cent, during tht‘. last ten years, d'he employers had 
the most anxious life, and many, after struggling for years, 
had become bankrupt, and some had died of a broken 
heart.” 

In 1896 the people of England were startled, and to 
some extent aroused, from their “fool’s paradise” by 
the trumpet call, “ Tuf I.vnu.srKivr. Glory of England 

IS DFI’AR TING, AND E Ntn.AX 1> DOKS NOT KNOW IT.” 'I'his Call 

came from Ernest Williams’s book “ Made in Germany,” 
which described the capture by Grermany of our iron, steel, 
shipbuilding, machinery, hardware, textile, toy, clock, glass, 
crockery, cement, leather, printing, paper, and other 
industries. In conclusion. Mr. Williams wrote ; 

“ I decline to believe that ICngland’s industrial character 
has so deterioratcil that she is unable, an she will, to pull 
herself up to the German standard. ... Her unique position 
as unchallenged mistress of the industrial world is gone ; 
but some of her departed glory may yet be restored to 
her.” 
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Unfortunately, the salutary effects of this warning soon 
passed away ; the capture of our industries, which couUl 
not be denied, w’as attributed to any but the right cause ; it 
was accepted as inevitable, and the public relapsed into 
lethargy. 

In 1S97 another Couiinission was api)ointed, to inquire 
into the Depression of Agricultur<% and it report<;d : 

“ We have also made a number of recommendations 
dealing with various aspects of the question ; but none 
of thf;m pretend to be; remedies, or anything more than 
palliatives for the distre.ss that has overtaken Agriculture 
. , . . The remedy for the present state of things suggested 
by the majority of witnesses h:is been a return n't measures 
of protection ; but it is to he noted tliat souvi of those who 
are the warmest advocates of protection, told us that they 
did not regard th(j adoption of this [)olicy as xvilhin the pale 
of practical politics." 

In 189a the Coal and Iron Ixcvicio wrote : 

“ The collieries were only ke.tpt going at a heavy loss, and 
some of th«i coal owners were ruimal. 'I’o enabUt the South 
Wales collieries to be kept partially going, thi; men had 
‘lent,’ as it is called, a .shilling in the pcjuncl.’’ 

In iqor l\Ir, Macara, President of the Cotton Spinners 
Federation, said : 

‘‘ In the last twenty-five years Cireat Britain’s consumption 
of American cotton only increased about 10 per cent., while 
the world’s consunijition increas<;d about 250 per cent. 
During the great dej)ression in England’s cotton industry, 
from 1S92 to 1897, four million spindles were broken up. 
It is estimated that tht^nj was an increase of no fewt;r than 
fifteen millions abroad in the last ten y<“ars.” 

In 1902 I wrote ; 

“ I believe that not one man in a thousand has taken the 
trouble to wade through the apjialling disclosurc;s of ruin 
contained in the reports of the Royal Commissions of 1879, 
1885, and 1893, on the de[>ression of our Agriculture and 
Industries. Since then matters have gone from bad to 
worse. . . . We have not only failed to secure cheap 
food, but our dependence on foreign suYJpVies has placed us 
in the most precarious state. . . . Shall we never learn 
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wisdom from the past ? What may we expect should 
linjjland be en^aj^cd in a war with one or more strong 
maritime Pow'ers ? It is time that we should aw’ake to the 
gravity of the situation.” — Jilorning Post, October, 1902. 

In 1903 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain said : 

“ Sugar has gone ; silk has gomt ; iron is threatened ; 
cotton will come. I low long are you going to stand it? 
One by one industries allow thcanse.lves to be slaughtered.” 

In 191 1 Sir liLiijamin Browne wrote : 

“ When I came to Newcastle as an employer of labour 
forty-three yea>s ago, I ha<l occasion to meet all the 
engineering (;tnplo} ei's in Newcastle and Gateshead about 
jnatiers which concerned us all. I hav kept an account of 
all tlie busines-.e.s that were ta pia-seated, and I find that 
two-thirds of them lana* perishixl disastri^iisiy. d'hinking 
that Ne\vcastl<" might i)o exceptionally unfortunate, I tried 
to examine the case of London, and I should say it was 
decidedly worsie ... I bt^lieve I have bi:en reckoned 
among the ratlu.-r more fortunate employers ; and, taking 
<iver twenty j'ears, 1 find tiial the affairs in which I am 
intere.'^ted hav(' pai<l rather moi i; tlian lo in Tooge's for every 
fi that ha.s ;gone la dividends to Ciaeil.il.” 

In 10' 2 the 'i'hames I ronv.aa'ks- - the la.st surt ivor of 
those great engineering linns tlial were so numerous 
in tlie once pricsperous siiin-br.ilding centre of tlie Thames 
— \vei‘(i closed, ilirowing a large nu!nb< r ot men out of 
employment. I'he de.c.iy was gradual aiul unobserved. 
One by one tlu‘ great hrmsof Maudslays, I’enn, Humphreys, 
and Tennant, Yarrow, and ol/iers, were ruined or left the 
district. 

in 1016 Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of 'Trade, 
drew the attention of tlie House of Commons to tlie fact 
that our indiistrii's were almost entirely in German hands 
before the war broke out, and he said : 

”■ Lvery one of these articles, glass, chemicals, dyes, 
electrical apparatus, and I could name about a dozen others, 
w'cre of vast importance not only to us, a gr«. at commercial 
country, but as a fighting country. Never again should 
that happen. This is more than a mere matter of competing 
with Germany. It ought to be a part of our National 
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organization. There should be no essential article, either 
for the arts of peace or for the arts of war, on which we 
cannot within our Empire lay our hands.” (January 10, 
1916.) 

The foregoing review entirely demolishes the socialist 
fallacy that accuses the grasping employer of labour of 
robbing the worker and taking an undue share of its profit, 
whereas for the most part there has been an absence 
of profit. In many cases the employer has for jears been 
struggling to avoid bankruptcy, and eventually has gone 
under. 


Cai sks o: 1 n i>r..iaiAi. Dii’av 

The chi<‘f causes of induslriril decay : 
ils issues; b'r(;e 'I'rai'c ; Socialism a.nd 
High Wages and Short l{.»urs; 1 '..^ 

Land; Excessive Taxation of Lapital. 


I)l 

I AV 
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Free trade, or the unlitniied admisaon of raanuia.clurcd 
irtick-s duty iree into Clre.iL Ibiiain, liy discour.iging home 
mdustrles, has not only dejirived our wa'rkers oi (-ini)loyment, 
but has furni.^hed our enemie-s with iho .simnv.T (^1 War that 
have been used ag.iinsi ir-.. I )urini> the ) ears ig lo-io i 3 we 
imported from Germany and .-Xustrki irmiiiifacUiria.l a.rlidcs 
to the value of .107,000,1 'OO, including bounty-fed protluce; 
moreover, we foolishlv taxed, thc^se ariich s wb.ioh did not 
compete with ours, anti admittetl duty free tht^se whicJi did, 
thus transferring to our shoulders that burden of ta.xalion 
which should have lieeii bfirne by the fta'eigner, .uul j>l. icing 
ourselves at a tlisadv.'iniage in com]K:lition with those w'ho 
worked on lower wages and for longer hours than the 
liritish workman, 

Socio/i.'iin and Socialist J.Ci^islation 

Trade unions have been captured by a form of socialism, 
even far more pernicious than any of ils predecessors 
of the nineteenth century, and under this socialism, 
hatred of the employer and the capitalist has been as 
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carefully nursed as hate of the English has been nursed 
by Germany, until it has become a mania with the British 
w'orkmen. This hatred has produced innumerable strikes, 
not founded on any trade disputes, grievances, or question 
of wages, but with the object of ruining the employer and 
annexing his property. The; strikes have invariably been 
disastrous to the workers, ev'cn in the few cases in which 
their aim has been attained. Any advantage gained has 
been altogether incommeusurat<i with the great losses the 
workers have sustained. During the two years 1901-1902 
n(;arly 12,500,000 days’ w'ork and pay were lost through 
labour dispute's. The Dock Strike of i.SSq was organized 
by John Burns (who styled liimself the . l/>ost/e of Pisconfenf) 
on distinctly socialist lines. With other socialist agitators 
they had for six years, as he s.iid, “ set ourselves to make 
the men revolt against their lot,” although the dockers’ 
wages were double those paid to agricultural labourers, and 
some of thc;m were making more than three guineas for a 
\veek of sixty hours. The cost of this strike was estimated at 
,^2,000,000, and ntsultcd in the permanent transfer of much 
of the shipping tradt; to Hamburg, I lavre, Amsterdam, and 
other foreign jiorts. The only gainers by the strike were 
the .socialist agitators. During the winter of 1891, 8,000 of 
the Dockers’ Union were out of employment, and 3,000 
employed only on half time. The Dock strike of 191 1 cost 
the w'orkers ^8,<'oo,ooo. It was simply a blow aimed at 
capital, but failed, and caused much unemployment. 

The Railway Strike of 1912 cost ^2,500,000. It was 
not caused by any trade grievance, for the Secretary of the 
General Railway Workers’ Union admitted in evidence before 
the Railway Commission that his men “ had no grievance of 
any sort." Me ordered them to come out, and they came 
out ; he ordered them to go back, and th(q' went back. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Chairman of the Labour Party, 
declared that 

“ he and his supporters would continue the process they 
had begun, and depress the value of railway stock until it 
suited them to consider purchase.” 
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The Coal Strike of 1912 cost ^39,700,000. It was not 
based on any trade dispute, for the viinimmn ikxtj^c which 
formed the pretext for this strike was admitted by a socialist 
pamphlet, entitled “The Miner’s Next .Step,” to be simply 
the dis'^nise of a socialist consptiracy to ruin the coal owner. 
This pamphlet urt^ed — 

“ That a continual aLjitatiuu be ciirried oa in favour of 
continuing the mini a'?*,’-’ until we have e.xtracti-d the, 
wl’.ole oi the enrployer’s profit ; that our objt'ctive be to 
build up an or^^ani/ation that will ultimate;! v take over the 
mining intlustiy and c.trry it on in tlie. interests of the. 
workers,” 

It is dilficuit to exacraerale the clisaslron ■; e.fl'ect that such 

O *» 

strika;s must liave. botii direcliy and iiulirectly, on the 
country; and tl'.e inischiefhis b'-en inlensi!'!':<.l i.»y socialist 
!egi.slati(.>n. nominall)’ lii lavour of, bat ;u-t-ia!l)- injurious t<.> 
the interests tif ihe worl.'.as, .an i by tla- passing of the inicpii- 
tous Tr.ade nisjiut'*- -\t whi.ii place-, Iratle imions aboc<* 
th(i law, and enabi< s liiom to pei>.t.C!:le and deprive fme 
labourer;-, whe, are four or (i\»‘ liiU'-s is unm rou- as trade 
unionists, d the lipht t*") work. lie !<.> 1 in ihosi strik-as 
O) the \\ oi kor.i on! y ropre'-onis ■ vlinat lo^s, l.'Ut it doo:; 
not inclu :e t!:> !iidire*„t lo-,-,;*! n; to lie; disk iO.ttion of 
i.-usino.ss, to la.i-ed pci';.-:-;, a;id to tim lo*’ ; o! LiMile driven 
abroad. 

Strikes, however, are by no means tie- [)rinei[)al causes 
of industii.d decay, d hey are dvvaifed when (:onn>arcd 
with the wanton restriction and loss of kihoiir due to trade 
union practice, wliicli limits the, output of labour to about 
a third of aii honest day’s work. 

Jli^h U 'di^rs (uni Short Hoars 

Another cause of industrial decav has been tlu- di.niand 
for shorter hours of work and higher wages. There is 
truth in the old saying, “ When Labour runs after Capital 
wages fall, but when Capital runs after Labour wages rise.” 
Wages must be rcgulatc'd by the laws of supply and 
demand ; and though they may be temporarily forced up by 
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strikes, they must ultimately find their level through the 
agency of those laws. If high wages raise the cost of pro- 
duction above the market price, the demand will fall off. 
Capital will cease to run after Labour, and wages W'ill 
revert to their natural level. 

Before the war the wages of cngim^.ering trades in Great 
Britain were higher than those in France by 26 per cent., 
in Germany by 12 [ler cent., in Belgium by 75 per cent., in 
Italy by 61 per cent., in Austri:i by St p.;r cent, and in 
SwitzcM-Iancl by 33 per cent. In all thti.se ci)untries the 
working hours were longer than in Great Britain. 

7 'if.vatfoi/ of J^and 

The ruin of agriculture in order to effe.ct the e.Kpropria- 
tii^n of land has alway.s been a hsuling feature in tire 
.socialist programme ; atrd thtr endc.avour to tax' the laml 
hrrd out of {‘xistt'.nce has been only too successful. IVlix 
Lloy<l George's f inance Act.s appear to contain t;very trick 
that ingenuity can contrive to screw thf; utmost farthing 
(jut of the land, in the shapee of increment valui', r(2version 
duty, tindeveloptrcl land duty, etc., etc. ; and the kites’ 
measure cont(Mn[)lated was that of a single ta.x, that would 
iay all taxation on land. In some extreme cases the rates 
on land have risen t(J fi 3s. 6d., i los., and fi 133. gd. 
per f of rental ; in other words, the whole of the rent has 
been confiscated, and the landcjwncr has, in addition, been 
penalized to the c.xte.nt of 3s. 6d., los., and 13s. gd. per 
f of rental for the misfortune of owning property in 
land. 

/l.vet’s.s'h'e Taxation of Capital 

Thirty years before the outbreak of the war Herbert 
Spencer predicted the great increase of poverty and un- 
employment that prevailed in the pre-war period as the 
inevitable result of our ever-incrcasing taxation of capital. 
He pointed out that this taxation, falling upon the employer 
of labour must indirectly be met by the artisan, either in 
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dwiinished amount of work or diminished rate of payment 
for it. 

Leckic, also, ten years afterwards, warned us that — 

“ Heavy taxation of capital, which starves industry and 
employment, will fall most heavily on the poor." 

Durinjjj the thirty years that elapsed since Spencer pre- 
dicted this result. Imperial taxation had more than trebled, 
and local taxation was two and a half times more. In 1914 
Imperial taxation was ^20,000,000 in excess of the 
maximum taxation causes! by the lloc r War. 


Pro-ficms Crc.ifcd by the ff 'ar 

The reconstructiv>a of our industries is complicated by 
several new factors creatcil by the w.ar. Some of these are ; 
(i) A Cilui of Laljour : { ?.) Isxc. ssivo \\"-ioe.s : (3) The 
Need of New' Industries ; fa) v\n Industrial Peace ATovo 
ment ; (5) Incre.ase.d CuUiv.ition. 


yj (Hut of Lab 'nr 

'Fhere are now about 12,0 .*0,000 m.ik's e.mployed in 
soldie.rin^' or munition work*<, most f)f w'hom will re(|uir<^ 
em[)loyment when the war is ondixl and munition work 
slackens. There are. also about 5,000,000 women and girl 
workers in trades classil'icd by the Hoard of Trade, exclusive 
of domestic servants, hospital assistants, Red Cro.ss nurses, 
and others. Hefore the war the numbers of women and 
girl workers was about 200,000, chicrfly in textile factories. 
Women’s work has come to stay. 

Jixeessive TVa^es 

Wages have been forced up by the exigencies of the war 
to three limes the pre-war rates. Unless they are greatly 
reduced when the war Is ended all hope of reconstruction 
will be extinguished ; yet trade unions demand their 
retention. 

The Need of N'ew Industries 

During the years 1910-1913 we imported from Germany 
and Austria manufactured articles to the value of 
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^207,000,000, thus not only depriving our workers of 
employment, but furnishing our enemies with the sinews 
of war, to be used against us. Xew industries are needed 
to replace those we have lost and to repair the waste of 
war. 


I ndustrial J'cacc JMovLiucnt 


Some of the more sober-minded labour leaders arc 
beginning to re.alize tlie folly of the antagonism between 
Labour and Capital, and to desire a better understanding 
between employer and eniplo) ed. Mr. I lodge, when 
Minister of Lal)our, luid the nobl<i moral c;ourage to discard 
his past illusions, and to avow himself a lirm believer in 
unrestricted outiiut of labour and the policy ol conciliation. 
Me boldlv declared ; 

I say that wliat is going to btMie.ht Capital must benefit 
Labfjur. . , . It is only by the closest co-oi)cratiou between 
(.'apilal and Labs.-ur that wt; can hope to maintain our 
position ill the markets of the world. I'lv'ery indiividual 
must unite to ’produce as he never produced before.’* 


In July. 191 
meeting of ilie 


8, Mr. Cl. II. Roberts, Labour M.T'.. at a 
Ihiiish Associati'^in oi d rude and rechnical 


joiirnals, said ; 


“ Without a jiroper understanding Ijctweeti employers 
and employed no development of Iradie can be possible ; 
and 1 am going to ask that the widest inlluence possible 
should be exerted ... to bind together l!u, grt;at mass of 
reason<d)le opinion willing to wa>rk together for tlie good of 
the nation as a whole. ” 


I\lr. Walsh, IM.P., Labour leader, in July, 1918, said: 

“ Certain it is that two principles must shortly come into 
conflict — either antagonism betw'een classes, with untold 
strife to follow', or co-operation of all engaged in industry 
lor the welfare of the whole people. There can be no real 
doubt whicli t;f these principles the good sense of the 
nation will endorse.” 

Several of the trade unions have passed resolutions in 
their councils deprecating the past antagonism of Labour 
to Capital, and expressed a hope that the intimate associa- 
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tion of employer and employed may lead to industrial 
j)eace. 

Increased Cultivation 

The ruin of aj^ricultiire, which rendered Great Britain 
dependent on foreign nations for its food supply, had 
during the pre-war period caused nearly 4,000,000 acres to 
pass out of cuUiv.ition ; but the war has given a stimulus 
i” agriculture, rind the land ctatsus of April, 1918. shows 
:h:tt undiT the menace of a food famine: 2,212.000 acres 
':,i<i ag I'll been brought undi'r tillage, and 1,800,000 acres 
oi pt.rmnm.‘nt grass liad l.>een broken 

INlKASUlOeS OF RkcoX:- I’RU i riON 

d he war, by stopping the unlimited im[)ortation of 
^ <■ 'lu in manufarturerl gc^ods into Itngiand, now alibrds a 

taViiurable o[4)t)rti!iiiiy for the rccajHiire of our lost 
mdiistrie.'; ; but it 'A'ill be im[)f)ssible for our m.mufacturers 
t ) fay down the plant needed to start afresh unli.'ss they 
iuive Svjine guarantee that their struggling industries will 
not be sw.unp<‘d by ,i Hood of fon ign imports. Govern- 
I'lent must, therefore, adopt a decided policy th;U sltould 
' inhrace the following measures : 

1. To secure, employment anti goovl wages to our 
workers. 

2. To draw our revtmue from foreign nations, in-.tead of 
taxing our own peo[)le. 

3. By prefertmtitil and recijjrocal treatment to t4)eit 
extended markets in our Colonies and Dependencies that 
will make us indei)endent of J^'oreign trade, and furnish us 
with supplies at moderate cost. 

4. To levy the following duties, viz. : 

On Germany, Austria, and other hostile countries, 
prohibitory duties on all articles. 

On favoured nations', moderate duties on manufac- 
tured articles, and light duties on raw materials that 
cannot be produced at home, such as cotton, jute, lea, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, etc. 

On our Colonials and Dependencies, light duties on 
manufactured articles, and raw materials admitted duty 
free. 

VOL. XV. 


Y 
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Iminotliate action is necessary : it would be the height of 
folly to postpone preparation even a day longer. Germany 
is prepared for a trade war, having long ago, in a secret 
Cfjiiference at Vienna, formulaU d proposals for an economic 
rapprochement willi Austria for jireferential treatment that 
“ shall not he accorded to oilier Slates on the basis of most- 
fitvoiii ed- no /!< 01 t ri utnicnt. 

Mi-.A'-l Ri.s O!' Ci)\'( II.IATION 

R(.-i ()nsLriK:Li<)M, how eA'er, is ;i])Solntely imi)t>ssible so long 
as the insai'ie hatred (jf the employer and capitalist is 
maintained by Srjciaiism. It can rmly be effected by th<i 
vvhol<'-h(.-arted co-operation *)!’ Labour witli Capital, by 
<.ouncils of conriliatit)n, such as ha\'e beam formulated in the: 
“ Whitley Report,” or by .in or;;ani;iaiion .similar t(j that of 
the “ Conseils do rnitl’l lomnies,’' which prevailed in 
j‘'ranc<- for moio tluui sexe’ity ye.irs, of whicli the Chancidlor 
of tin; b'rench banbassy, in slated dial 

it preAH nil d litigation, and conciliated the differences 
bi-twi » n m.ist- rs and woikmeii: ih.ii it did not provi' 
injuriiuis ta" ih-uunent '-1 L(.> the inie.re.sts )f manutacturois, or 
commerce, or i)f any otaer cl.es-, ; j,ir that umler all 
circiimsl.uK es 't luid proi eii ve.y us( !ii to the country, ;uk 1 
that I ram.a; h.id l>e!;eiu.ei_! by .ts in.A^itutifvu. ' 

Sir llugli Hell, llu; most able of lIk' signatories of thi; 
Whitle) Report, h.as written ; 

“What, tb.en, is the ta-medy ? How shall we better 
distribute the product o! industry ? In my judgment tlu're 
is r>nl\ one way — Ijy imj/roving the methods of production. 
'l‘(> tdfect this the most active and nmemitting co-operalion 
between those engaged in industry must be ap{)lied. No 
longer must we bear of strikes or lock-out.s as the means of 
settling the wages to be paid ; no longer must work be 
intimriiptcd while two unions wrangle as to whether a 
particular job beh^ngs to one or the other. No longer 
must a man he supported by his union when he refu.ses to 
mind two lathes, becau.se the custom of the union confines 
him to one ; no longer must an employer assign as a reason 
for cutting prices that the man’s wages are loo high. . . . 
To accomplish these things one first .step is imperative : 
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each side must endeavour better to understand the outlook 
of the othfjr ; the more intimate the relations between the 
parties, the less likely is it that misunderstandiiv^^s will 
arise. ... In this way alone can a better division of the 
nroduct of industry be accomplished. It will benefit the 
adtole community the men will havi^ received mon; wattes, 
ihe capitdists more profit, the consumer more and cheaper 
vioed-;, aljuudance will have been [irc.'fc'.rred to scarcity. ” 


The A.S.K., which is, and always has been the most 
rapidly ai^orc.ssive and tyrannical o( ail the tiade unions, is 
‘-troin^ly op[)osed to measures of conciliation, and 'las issued 
f;v foUowincr residution : 

*' 'fhat a di'.fmiu' in.stniciion In* sent t.) ali ■'.lutp ;.ifw.irds 
d bv.inclu’S in trie l.*»adon districi, that onr members 
iciisi. not t.dce I'.irt in the loian.ition or \\<.>!kirjc oi any 

L ^ ^ , 't J 

t ''.■mmittee buih: on tliC ba.-'is of the W hitley Kep-ort.’’ 


I I'lis action C'.nnrnvi ew exnA.ssea a rmaril 

! I'rade official ; 


d'host* an o.'s io.adic ; 's e . th.eir hnn'oa evt;s see 
ich.ednle lia* 'Star Sjh* iker: at 5, k», and guineas a 
■ et.'Linp', and tiK'y seek an outtei v[iiickl\' for tlndr inei'oiation 
.k Ltu; h.udshiji of tlw \\<3rki:rs. Scores of iha sv; it'ad.crs of 
ism 'A'ho lia\’" e.n .dm ered strikc.s, whether ti'.e men win or 
.e, have reliiaal frcmi the sc'.au* in late y<'ar.i iu a state of 
.llluence, wh«'re the biucr ciy of the workers does 
eeit penetrate. Of all llie. safe means (jf 


• ' ireer, the ladder of .mii.itioii is anuaie tin. 
Standard, January 23, 1012. 


chv)usiiu>; his 
*. » 




:u. 


It is evident to those wlio ha\e livtal iu India, ami know' 
the charactej- of its population, that the recent ])ro).osal to 
ialrnduc<i Denmcracy'' into Indi.i will, if .'u!0[)ied, prove 
fhsastrous. 


" A characterisation of the Mcniaj-U j;:opo!al.s nhidi in our opinion 
h ih> rather wide of llie mark I we iiupo riir (tuilfoid Molcs- 

'■'Oilh’s paper will arouse coinnicnt and u'ciul discu'.sion. - Ki). yi. A\ 
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WTIAT COXSTAXTTNOrLE MEANS TO 
BRITAIN AND ISLAM 

hv LiEr !'i:NANi-r^.}i.oNi;i, A. C. Yatm 


Wk 'tre in:J( h*f'd 1'> tlu? Rii:;ht (Ion. Syod Ampor Ali for ar. 
arti('k* in tho [une (*915) number of the Contemporary 
Rcxoci^i. idiifh. romii'r,^ from !ii' mituoritaiivo pan, ■^c 

to s=pcal:, rliapler <'invi "trse for llio whir b have 

boon made from linro to iime by Ills ]Majosi 3 '’s Minislcrs on 
the subjec'l (>f (be Calijibnif . Mini.4(.TS '^aid that Islam mils! 
.settle d’a; Caliphate, and Mr. Ameer -Mi explains wb.y and 
indiea'es ho\’‘. Nay. more ! U is rn:id(^ j'levfcoily clear Uud 
to aiiTm’ a lomirc' of (our eeiiluries’ duration is a il'^astie 
incasnte vbuh ’.vould .■serious]’,' piTlurb the Mohairanedai' 
workl. 


Con.s(.-nitinop!c si.aed; upon a site so vitally as.soeiated with 
famous incidents and decisive movements in the world’s hi-^- 


tory, that a moment’s tlioughi must convince mankitid tb:i’ 
the transfer of iis possession involves religiou.s, political, 
strategic, and eoimnereial interests and powers of the grav'-'*. 
moment. It may be the Trojan War, fought, some say, foi 
the right to navigate the Hellespont ; it may be the voyage 
of th- Argo, bent on winning for Hellas the Golden Fleece at 
C’olehis ; it may be Persia invading Greece, or Greece .subju- 
gating Persia; it may bo Frank challenging Islam, or Turk 
menacing Christendom ; be it Roman Emperor or Sassanian 
monarch, the base or goal ol their efforts was the City ol 
Constantine. Agamemnon. Jason, Xerxes, Alexander, the 
Empress Helena, Constantine. Julian, Justinian, the Com- 
neni and Palaeologi, Godfrey of Bouillon, Baldwin of Flanders, 
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Dandolo, Mohammed the Second, Selim the First, and 
Snleiman the Magnificent — each name is witness to the part 
p'i<;yed in the history of the world by Constanlmoplc, the 
Metropolis first of a Roman and then of a Greek Empire. 

Love, war, religion, hist of power, and commercial gain 
stirred to action these men and womf'n- ■ Helen of Troy in the 
-erv’icc of C'upid, the Empre.-'S Helena in ’.lie .‘^trvice of the 
t'ross. From C'onstantinople as a liase, v.ar stretched forth 
its arm to \sia Minor, lYrsia, Syria, Egypt, Hortli Africa, 
So.ilhern Rus.sia, Hungary, Austria, Serbia, auvl the Morea. 
I lie W'ldc .sway t>f the Iki'-lcni ('hurch may lu- jiulgeJ partly 
:)}’ its power to-tlay, jvuiiy by it.s pci' ei rat ion to Central Asia 
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pov.'cr Wealth or war. il coi iiad in the Gc'kicn Horn. 
lhorefor<‘, lei u.s reali/c wln.ii, i.'n ti:e ternKnatiori ef this w.ar, 
the possession of ('onsran(ino|)Ie a:ui llie cornpldi; contiol of 
die Ro.splioru.s .and the Dardanelles iiie.:in. M'c lu'o.e seen 
the Dardanelles holding in clieek the armhe. am! navies ef 
Ciitain and Inancc. Do we imagine ihai the next icnani, 
ir the link lic told tliat his lease has expired, ivill gn.ird his 
house less obstinately ? I.s it not concc'ivable that the .story 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and setcntecnih ce;ntiiric.> may be 
rt i'eated, and that the new master of the th'ty of the .Seven 
ft^w'ers may deploy, not for defence only, hut also for offence, 
the marvellous mechanical and scienlifir re.sonrccs which this 
fell war ha.s evoked ? 


Nt'arly forty ycar.s ago, the. political situation in Europe 
hi ought about the Berlin Conference. I doubl if Europe 
then saw w’hither that C^onfcrcncc tended, or fathomed the 
depth of the Bismarckian policy. We must remember that 
von Maltke had not .spent-a decade or so in the Sultan’s ser- 
vice foi nothing. Was it a surprise to Europe when it found 
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that the Berlin Conference had authorized Austria to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina? Was it for that Russia had waged 
a f:ostly war, and England challenged her old adversary of 
the East ? Be that as it may, the Asiatic policy of Berlin 
would seem to have had its genesis there. The despatch of 
Von d(;r Goltz to Constantinople followed, and. as years went 
by, the hontl betwc'cn bmi[)eror and Sultan grew closer, the 
Baghdad Railway come on the lapis, “mailed fist” and 
“ siiiiiing armour “ played their ]>art on the European stage. 
Serbia and Belgium iceeived their nUimaia, and Europt' and 
almost the world was plunged in the thitjcs of a war W'ithout 
precedent . 

Now a great ami most responsible tinty will d<.'Volve noon 
England in relation lo the futun' destiny of Constantinople, a 
diity'^ the more otK'rous in that she is not only' the mistress <){ 
lu'i- own j>olitieat and f oinmcrcial fortunes, hut also the trustee 
of the just riglits, ami therefore, of the h.appiuess .and eonloii.t. 
immt, betth ol the hundred millions of King (ieorgo’s Mnssnl-- 
man .subject •, and ol tlie two hundred millions <.)f Mohammedans 
outside hi-; rule. 

The yavir rtioo saw the birth of Englarxl a - a go'.al Easterti 
Bower. As far Iku:!-: as 1704 iirilish innaesis in the Mediter- 
ranean im'ife'l British st.iiestn.-ui' hip lo cannh'y naval and mili- 
tary jjowtT to gain possession of Gibraltar. We have never 
let it .slip from our hands siti'^e, ami if .slauils now tis .a monu- 
ment of impregnaitilily at th.' w.'stern gales (d' the Mediier- 
rannean. Sinec' 180.’ v.e ha\e lad-.l Malta, and since 1878, 
Cypni.s. Egypt m.abes us m.isiers of the Suez Canal, and in 
*837 've petanrmen! i\' looa possession of the ishitul of Perim, 
which commands the Southern entranee lo the Red Sea. 
These places commantl and control Britain’s gr(\at ;ind vital 
line of eommunieation with India, the Far Ea.st, and Austra- 
lasia. Just as England maintains that she has policed the 
Per.sian Cbilf br the past century, and on that ground plainly 
states, as Eoid Eansdowne did ten or twelve y'ears ago, that 
interference there by a European Power will not be tolerated, 
so can she to-day put forward a very strong ease in favour of 
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her prescriptive rights in the Mediterranean. Lord Exmoiith 
at Algiers in 1816 is not forgotten. For further details of 
our operations against the ('orsairs, let C'olonel Playfair’s 
“ Scourge of Christendom ” be ('onsulted. Our mariners were 
tlie first to try the Overland Rrmte suggested by Mr. VV'^ag- 
horn ; and although our (lovernmcnt was blindly sc'eptieal 
about the Sik'z Canal, Disraeti, prompted by .Mr. b'rcd<;rick 
Greenwood, and linanccd by the late Lord Rothschild, 
ri'deemed past blunders by the jmrehas.' in 1H75 of Ismail 
Pasha’s block of 70,000 .shares. Sinr(' tiv d.ay that the 
('anal was ojK'ued BriHsh commere.' has l)e(.‘n its mainstay. 
In fact when lh<‘ part playc'd by Prilain in the history of mari- 
tiin(‘ aflventure in thr* Fast and tin' vu''' si ik-'- whu'h she holds 
at this moment in the cc^miijereial etileriM'ise of the world are 
taken into af'eount, her <'!aiin. it) th<- inteo ^t nf her lumpin', 
a* have a stn'Cg ',o;e(' in liie o<-eisio'' of tli.' destiny of (a>n- 
stantinople, the Ho'.phfnue and ih-- D.ardrinellr';. (\annot be 
g.iinsaid. The pow<‘i <>C the i-nlish Ifun i-c d> p--iH!s (MI the* 
irt'cdom and security of its l'!>e.s of ( oininnna- ii'ot; :. \V(' 
have no bc-tter prot)f of il than ihi,. wa.r. .Ausir.ilirin:' asal 
Kf.'W Zc-alaiulers, coupled \A'iih ir''Of)s Irom linlia, van- light- 
ing on the Gallipoli Peninsula, the sli rn light vaueli has serd'-d 
flu* fate* of the Turkish capital. -"pjdies, munitions, 

reimorec.iH'nt.s. all rea.('hed u.s .and tin' Iheain- of w^ar by st a, 
and ( V(a-y rumour of the <)]>cning ol ih.c D.-irilandh's affected 
(he wheat and flour inaikfd. l^ritaiti, nhno'!. more than any 
other ('otinlry, depcaids on the mi)sl nnintfurujited intercourse, 
firstly with hc'r own Overseas Oominions for mutual defon'e and 
for re.soiircos of aU kinds, and, .secondly, on f. >re'g;n.. -rs fljr food 
supplies and other imports. Ihe naval teni u ilitary forcos 
of the British Crown are scatlen'd all over the world’s surfmag 
and their concentration depends on open line-' communica- 
tion. 

Writers not \mnaturally dwell upon the a.ssoc'atitm between 
^t. Sophia and the Eastern Christian Cihurch.'^'' We n.'veng 

I discu.ssccl this subject in the I'nitcd Srri'icc Me for 
May, 1915. 
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we most highly respect such ties, such traditions. But when 
orce history takes up the reminiscences of one of the world’s 
gie-at religions, strange, conflicting facts come to light. I he 
Eastern Church on many occasions showed more sympathy 
v/ith Islam than with the Church of Rome. Hence the Latin 
sovereignty at C'onstaruinople in the thirlcenth century. I 
hciVe a shrewd .suspicion that in 1453, if the Metropolitan of 
C(mstaniinoj)lo had been given the choice betwec^n the .sur- 
rt nu<.*r (d .St. Sopbi.i to Islam or to the C hurch of Rome, ho 
w nikl .ha\'e -{^lecicd l.'-laiii. iMy own feeling is that religious 
s( iitiin‘-nl, li<n\eve’' much it ap|.'eals to our .s3'mpathics, must, 
hero gravid political issues are iiivolved, jueld the pas to 
them. \Ve have seen our (lovernment within the last few 
years turn a dear ear to the mo.st cogent arguments on behalf 
ta the Welsh Chnreh. Ikhty p.arty iiilc'n'st alone was there 
involved. With ('on.stantinople is bound up the world’s 

dominion. Bewaire of putting it in the hands of a Power, 
Teuton or Slav, that aspires to world’s dominion. 1 hclievr' 
that the safest guardian of Constantinople, the Bosidnjrus, and 
the Dardanelles, wouhl be Britain, as the trustee of the civilized 
Powers of the W(trld, all of whom must fed that they 
have an interest anrl a stake in the- ver^' vital issue of this war. 
As the ajjostle ol freedom of religious ihoirght and cult Eng- 
land ha.s a record with w'hieh. po.ssildy, no other State can 
vie. Naturally, whoever may be the custodian of this mart 
of the woild and eh.innd of the world’s i;ommcrce will be 
pledged to maintain the Straits open and unfortified, as is the 
Suez C'an.'il. 

Wc come hack to the thought that the Ottoman CTaliphate 
has endured for four hundred years, and that all Islam 
respects the prescriptive rights of the Sultan as Khalifa. 
"All Islam" means three hundred millions ol people, of whom 
one hundred millions at least are subjects of His Majesty King 
George the Fiftli. The Empire that rules one-third of the 
votaries of a great religion cannot ignore the other two-thirds. 
During the Balkan War the Moslem population of India were 
deeply moved, and watched with unfeigned anxiety the threat- 
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t iled disruption of the Ottoman Empire. Islam, our .states- 
men have declared, must .settle the Caliphate. It is not 
impossible that, between conflicting interests and perilous 
ambitions, the voice of Islam may decide the fate of Con- 
stantinople. 

India day by day becomes more and more a voice heard 
m the coumseis of the Empire. “Mr. Monta<ai the Aina 
Khan, the Maharaja of Bikanir, and members of the Council 
of India who have been asked to give their views, all (.'xpress 
fheir opinion lhat the removal of the Sultan from Constanti- 
nople would have a deplorabke eflect in India." I do not 
ihink thai ( liiistendom realizt'.s what it owes to the unstinted 
tideiity during the critical juncture of the war of llic vast 
Micssiilman populaii(>n vv'hicn ai’knowlcdge.s tne sway (if Britain 
arid France. 



SIGNS IN THE EASTICRN AND WESTERN 

SKI ICS 


THE r.EACHN ITRES OF THE COSMOS 

l>v Tin: Eadv KatiiakixI': Stuart 

Tiir naTU(? uf Aluxamlur IlickR-rton * will be I'ainiliar to all 
n.-adcrs of the A^iATiC Rkvucw, nion; particularly, perhaps, 
to Indians, from his especial interest in thfdr country ; but 
all thinking; minds will be acepjainted with tht^ facts relatinj^ 
to his brilliant sriemtiac canter as ^iveii in th.e series ‘‘ Mctn 
of Forever." His more intimate friends may, hovvevetr, 
think it nttedful to inquire : 

“ Do you mean Bickerton the engineer or Bickerton th(' 
astronomer ? y\re you concerned witli the inventor, the 
Univt'rsity proh-ssor, the public analyst, the social reformer, 
the author, the poet, the hxturer, or the organizer ? Do 
you know the real Bickerton — to woman a seer, to man a 
sage*, to youth a pioneer, to girlhood ri perl'ect com[)endium 
of the rnsidc-i'ov!p!ctc-yoti-arc or Jr/sa'o;!/ you xvait. 

to boyhood ‘ bettt.'r than a circus or’ ch) you merclj 
allude to the hear.sa) Bickerton, a celi;braled crank 

To thi.s, be. it responded, we mean the; artist-actor in 
every role pluyed by versatile genius in the duration of a 
lifetime devoU'd to the absorption of knowledge*, the radia- 
tion of enlighteiimcait, and the exercise of skill<.;<i service. 
For present purposes, howeve.r, it is particularly pleaded 
that attention be arri;st(;d and conce.ntrated upon Bickerton, 
the disregarded, the scientific heretic, .still waiting with 
Oriental fortitLulc and Occidental htimour without those 
halls of science within which modern .science, possibly 
lacking leisure and probably handicapped by over-speciali- 
zation, is deplorably impeded in its progre.ss for lack of 
what Lord Kelvin described as “one of the mo.st beautiful 

* See Ilarmsworlh’s scries, “Men of For Ever,” under title “Discoverers 
of the Universe.” 
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correlations ” ever unfolded to a heedless humanity, and 
received by it with that “contempt prior to examination” 
which is such a fatal blight on new growth in science, art, 
or letters. So grt-at, indeed, is the illumination of man’s 
lot on earth, and in relation to the Cosmos givtin by this 
“ crowning discovery of the ag(;s/' that it is hardly too 
much to say that, so long as th.is lanissary remains dis- 
regarded, so long will man remain disinherited, not merely 
of his birthright ; earth, but of his blessing : heaven. “ Ye 
.suffer from yours<dv'e.s,” said the J'hi.stern sage, and that, 
i‘erha[)s, partly for want of attention to intelhgenct', timed 
by the sidtM'eal cl<.K:k. and sundy intetuled by eternal for«.‘- 
-sight and loreihonght to hava.* s;i\e<l us Irom f)urst;lv(;s 
forty years ae.o. 

d’h.e error of siip[i')slng truth to be finite', to be fragile, 
and <}f tlie nature' of 1 )re.s<l<‘n china <.'r W at'-rford glass, is 
.''Urely res[)on.sil>le for the tynuiny e.xerci'-ed by science; and 
redigion in her name. 1’crl'.a[<s truib inigliL .sooner be; 
couipare-tl to that bo.'c eif a1 iba.ste.r, broker. :is is the. .Sacra- 
nient, to .she;d its fragrant ceintents <d lo\’e i![)on Id's f<-et, 
who tc'ndeady for< warneel us : “ I ye'„ ni my tilings tej 

Say te) yeju ; but you caniK-'l be.'ar tlu iii now.’’ iNlay nijL the; 
Comforter, the Sjiirii of truth, b(; guiding n.s by men.n.s of 
S' iencc;, as wedl as through religicrn and r'rt, into that whole 
truth, which is the; seal of pcrfe.cl le.ive and of comtdete 
mulerstanding, ff)r “ in that day ye; .shall ask me ikj question.” 

Far fiviin be;ing fragile, the robust ceinstitution e>f 
l>ickcrtf)n’s conc(;ption of the (..'osmos has cndunxl every 
kind of contraelictiem. It has ae)t witluTed in .sarcasm, 
nor shrivelle'd in e-'-nsure, nor dicel e)f inditiere;nc('. It has 
inspired and esiablisheel the; l.ontlon iX'-tronomical Se:)ciety, 
of which the eliscove'.rer is Presielent; and in the re;se;arclK;s 
e''f this society as well as in all others — ^so discre;et and so 
‘^'bliging are; the heavc'.nly botli(;s---ne') one has yet succeeded 
in dete.cting anything in their conduct which uneler the 
net, sej to speak, ought not t() occur. Thus cele;stial beings 
beam a kindly benediction on the sage discoverer of their 
domesticity ; but, ‘alas ! it is otherwise with mankind. 
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During the forty years of his pilgrimage the discoverer 
has parted with everything he possessed for the sake of 
his convictions. He had to relinqui.sh his professorship in 
the University of New Zealand; gradually he parted with 
house and estate, friends and country and family, and 
finally sunk the whole of his fortune in researches for the 
pt'rfecting of his discovery. He establi.shed a world- wide 
reputation as a scienti.st, and had to e.xchange it for that of 
a crank. 'I'he [>rice of truth is a fi.xed price ; it costs 
texacily all that you have. He had, how<'.ver, the consola- 
tajii of Ixang afterwards recalled to kxturc in the College 
H.ill of his University to a most distinguished audience, 
who ajjpreciated th(i many corrolxnations that had demon- 

stmtcfl his thi. ory. yXfter sijc;h a te-sl of tiim; and SUch 
unobtrusive', but distinct, advocacy up(-n the part of celestial 
bodies themselves, it is surely not unreasonable to plead, 
e.spfci.dly as i\ew Zealand astronomers assure us : 

“ No prediction of M endelieff's, based on the periodic 
law, has betai more- strikingly fulfilled than has Ilicker- 
ton’s ’ : that “ ib, : discovery of the age ” — in<leed, of all 
age.s- be cicc.ept'.-d at least as a working hy])Othesis, be 
tauglit in science scIukjIs, and the ddscoverer recognized 
with gratitude, and ajipro[)riately acknowledgt;d by nation'- 
walking- in the truth. 

His services have been so manifold it is difficult t^ 
single out any in particular, but London w'ill remember 
h;m as the organizer of her technical classes, ‘'the largest 
and the most successful in the United Kingdom,” as th? 
Society of Arts Journal describes them ; while as evidence 
of his success as a master at Winchester, 98 per cent, o 
his pupils passed. No one will be surprised to hear tha 
upon one occasion his pupils actually converted a carriage 
factory into a sciemee school with their own hands. Th< 
Eastern proverb has it that “only the dead are faithful” 
but when a forty years’ fidelity to convictions is combince 
with a loving and lovable enthusiasm, its possessor ma; 
surely say with Nelson : “ Before I had their hurrahs, no\ 
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I hav'c their hearts.” Oriental readers will recall the story 
of the Persian poet, for whom his pupils had so much 
affection that at his death they broke their pens and threw 
away their inkpots in order to keep a year of mourning for 
one who was “ laithful as the dead.” India will think ot 
her great scimitist Jagadis Chandra Pose, whose struggle 
for recognition was in the East a “ twc'lve years’ tragedy,” 
and compare it with Bickerlon’s forty years in the West. 
Bose writes : “ . . . P'or one who would devote himself to 
the search of truth must realize that for him th(;re awaits 
I 0 easy liff;, but one of unenditig struggle. It is for him 
Id cast his life as an offering, regarding gain and loss. 

, access and failure, as fme. Yet in my case this long 
, ersistent glocun was siulrlenly I>fte<!. IVIy scieiililic depu- 
tation in 1914 from the (ioiawnment of Tm.iia gtivc; the 
Dj-portimity of giving (h;mnn.sLr.itions of ni}' discoverie.s 
D'-fore the leading sricntilic societies of the world.” 

l.et us turn now from the historic, and surely we may 
.I'ld the heroic side of the discoverijr to tile [)oeiic. Let us 
witness for our.-.e]\'es his wi/aial mind li'an'^forming eeleslitil 
geooraphy into cosmic dramas ; l>ut ffr.st let the poet voice 
liu; pessimism of the last ct:ntury. It is tin; lu;ir-prc.sum[)- 
tive to earth and heaven, the might-be. beneficiary of all 
rile beatitudes who writes : 

“Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
I'or my unconquerable soul/* 

Thus man — while of woman the cynic liad it that “ the 
best thing for a woman was never to have been born at all, 
but the next best was to die swiftly.” In some countries it 
remains a prayer never to be born a woman. Lafeadio 
Hearn poignantly expresses the sense of loneness and 
nescience created by scientific half-truths in his version of 
the Japanese tale of Tanabata : 

“ In the silence of transparent nights, before the rising 
of the moon, the charm of the ancient tale sometimes 
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descends upon me out of the scintillant sky, to make me 
forjret the monbtrous facts of science and the stupendous 
horror of space. Then I no longer behold the milky way 
as that awful ring of the Cosmos, whose hundred million 
suns are powerless to lighten the abyss, but as . . . the 
River Celestial . . . and the heaven seems near and warm 
and human, aiul the silemee about me is filled with the 
dream of a love unchanging, immortal, for ever young, for 
c\ er yearning, and for ever left unsatisfietl by the uaternal 
wisdom ol the gods.’* 

To this pass t.f pessimiMn the doctrine of “ warm death ” 
— the idea that the wlude universe tended towards extinc- 
tion— has brouglit her noblest. But kd us now re.lurn to 
the discoverer. I'roin the time of ilie nia^i onwards the 
apparition in the iaaivtais of a new i tar has startled men 
into a transitory attenti(;n to the ministries of those who 
feed the llarncs on the starry altars of the temple of the 
universe. Let us endeavour to decipher the signal of these 
beacon fires. Have they a nu;ssage to man ? Lveryone is 
aware that what we allude to as “ fi.\cd stars ” are in reality 
rainbow- vestured fiery suns, so.iring througlt cosmic space 
with inconceivable, though not incalculable, vu-locity. One 
may distinguish fre..-,h young suns with snowy fleeces; middle- 
aged orange-hued sedate suns, such as our own parental orb, 
with families about them ; there are riidd)-, age-revered 
suns ; and finally there are burnt-out cinder suns, w'hose 
state was suiJposed to indicate the ultimate condition of all 
animate things. But wlu nee do tlicy come, these suns ? 
.\nd how And whither do they go ? 

It had long been suspected that the nova', of which we 
recently saw a fine specimen in Nova Aquila-, might be 
occasioned by the contact of two stars ; but it had not 
hitherto tmteretl the mind of man to imagine that this 
contact might n<yt be merely a graze or even a full collision 
resulting in the fusion of the two bodies, but that, even as 
flint and steel in pa.ssing create a spiark of flame, .so two 
parent suns present the universe with a new-born fire-bodied 
orb, and the appearance of a nova is the birthday of a sun— - 
a cosmic beacon of gigantic dimensions. 
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It has been remarked that “when people act unaccount- 
ably there is usually one fact more, which if you knew it 
would account for all.” In this theory of the third-body 
art, science, philoso[)hy, and religion may surely find a 
“one fact more” with which to correlate the truths for which 
they stand. 

Science will sec in the new arrival a simple y(;t adequate 
explanation of the origin of double stars, the existence 
of variables, the peculiar characteristics of nova; — their 
brilliance and th<;ir apjiarent transcience — for many puzzling 
features in the distribution of sidereal systems, and so forth. 
Philosophy can now receive ocular demonstration of her 
•p'eat teaching of the identity of spirit and matter, of the 
subjective and objective infinite of (lod and the sold, and 
leligion will rejoice at this corroboration of lu;r age-long 
!,iilh in the life evtadasting. In this th.eory of the third 
hotly faitli dis.i])[)ears into the jxu'ctq'tion of the; perpt;tual 
renaissance an<l rejuvem;scenr e of s: ibstc.nce, the unending 
!! nt;wai of all things, tht; cttasele.ss ineiamorpliosis of matter 

in a word, the iinmorlalitx’ t-f llu; C osmos. 

i.et us observe nature at work. It can readilv be. 
irnaginefl that the tliirtl body brouglit into existt;ncc by 
ll e collision of two suns is set Into i,ipitl rotation. It 
r< c<;ived into itself the. stupetulous energy of the te.rriiic 
iiiomentiini (at least 300 miles per s<;conil) of the colliding 
bodies. This eiu>rgy it convt;rts into heat — indeed, the 
newly-formed orb continiu's to (exist in a condition of 
(explosion, during which the lighter particles fly away, while 
some are ejected from it in volcanic fashion. Thus, both 
by individual initiative and by ejection, they leave the nova 
with such momentum as to overcome gravity and make 
good an escape into the abysses of space. There they tend 
to spread in wide areas, and, by the aggregating power 
of such outliers of our system as the white nebula; and the 
-Magellanic clouds, these “ primordial .systems,” as they arc 
called by Kapteyn, presently form a kind of cosmic web 
or network of a revivifying and revitalizing nature, capable 
of entangling in its meshes dead suns or even uniting with 
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old universes, which, by their life-giving embrace, they raise 
from the dead. Thus is illustrated the truth that “ Nature 
invented death in order to have more life.” 

Let us now return to the nova : the 1‘ghter particles 
having escaped into infinity, the remaining atoms form 
encircling sheaths of gas — if one can conc<;ive of such a 
thing as a I'oot-bulb composed of glowing gaseous substances, 
one layer over the other. The third bixly, by its attraction, 
retards the parting suns, and sometiuies converts them into 
binarifis, or double stars. I'he fact that double stars or 
.stars in pairs are frequently variables is to be attributed 
to the likelihood that in rotation they alU’rnately present to 
our view the sound and the lissurtal side, 'rhere is in the 
heavens every d(;gre<i of this phenmiumon. from the casual 
graze of two passing orbs to the. “whirling coalc;scence ’ 
of two universes, of which our own sidereal system is an 
example, it having been revivified coinp,iratively recently 
in sidereal historj' — so recently that the bo<lii‘s issuing forth 
by axial extrusion ha\'e not completed their seveiance from 
the systtmi. Rctmains now to show ihc' significance, of this 
conception of tii<‘ cosmos, «.)r of cosmic (ivolution, for civiliza- 
tion. Ret us connect it first with ll;at best philosophy 
which acknovvkalges with Kant that we must criticize reason 
before we can criticize the world ; which inquires with Du 
I’rel ; “ We know consciousness d('es not embrace the 
object; does self-consciousness embrace the subject.^”; 
which admits modestly with Ttucken that something ex- 
traneous to humanity is needed to quicken human*" inertia 
into a revival of spirituality ; indeed, that the cosmic event 
of the redemption of humanity — the rescue of the world by 
a cosmic knight-errant, the quickening to life and love of the 
death-stricken children of men by the life-giving Son of God, 
whose life-blood, sacrificed, liberated a fiery outpouring of a 
quickening, vivifying spirit — must surely form part of any 
system of philosophy which seeks to correlate reason and 
current phenomena and reconcile humanity to the true 
course of events. Are we not become “ witnesses of these 
things 
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Philosophers will thank the discoverer for giving them 
in “ selective molecular escape ” a beautiful indication of the 
fact that the differentiation between spirit and matter exists 
only in the mind, and also an illustration of the truth that 
all creation is in process of capture or escape, gravitation 
or levitation, is static or dynamic. Do we not behold here 
a reconciliation of old and new systems — the Eastern, in 
which the disciple gravitating to the Guru becomes a 
satellite ; the Western, which inclines to a search for dying 
orbs or universes for thta'r resuscitation or revivification. 
Ancient and modern religions, as also systems of govern- 
inent, may find in this, reason for a mutual tolerance, the 
function of the new being to “ overcome evil with good,” to 
revive, to interpenetrate, and perfect that which is lacking. 
In a word, develop the c.xisting .states in the direction of 
civilization by love. 

Thus, as the Chinese sa)', 'J'he tru<; sage taking liis 
stand upon the beauty of tht; universe pierces the principle 
of things,” and sc'es that from ih(.‘ bruit; to tht; man, as frt>m 
tht; man tt^ tht; saint, crtxiiion evolves by the select! v<' 
I)ower of lovt; alone. 

To cr(;ate a inasler[)iece in art w<; h.ive first to seek tin; 
Highest Eight. !•' ver) thit-!g wall be setai aright in rt:lation 
to it. A civilization by love, which fearle.ssly places the 
life of Christ Jtsus as the y\rchetyp(;, will siircl)' produce a 
masterpiece ofgt;nius, unity of conc(;ption — unity of purpose 
and fulfilment. 'The discoverer of our narrative regards 
hei'o- worship as a potent factor in the life of iiidividuals, 
nations and races, and the; I loly Founder of Christianity as 
a Being to be worshipped, above all by obedience to tlw; 
hcatitudes. Docs not history .show that whenever and 
wherever the divine ideal has been elevated in a standard 
of living, there and there alone are to be found apprentices 
to truth like Peter, to love like John, to labour and pain 
like Paul, to devotion and service as Mary and Martha, to 
” faith sublimed to ecstasy ” as Stephen — be it remembered 
that the very F'ounder of the Faith confessed Himself 
frustrated by human unbelief. The more we know' of the 
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self-denial of the lowly, the better we conceive of the 
heroism of the humble, the surer the hope that even we 
may dimly discern something of the splendour of the First- 
born among many brethren, the Sirius of celestial majesty 
on earth, the Archetype for all mankind. Lover and 
beloved of nature, frequenter of her society and of her open 
spaces, sympathizer with youthful chivalry — riding alone 
and unarmed to the rescue of a hapless earth upon tlic 
lowliest steed — Lover of homeliness and quiet talk, felicitous 
fashioner of a play upon words, champion of human frailty, 
appointed by the Father judge of all ; surely the cosmic 
Christ signals from the very Heavens the perpetuity of a 
pardon “ never enough believed, or asked, or known.” 
“ Neither do I condemn thee . . “ to-day shalt thou be 

with me in Paradise. . . .” Compare the verdict of the 
infinite with that of the finite mind in Herod, Pilate, 
Agrippa, F'estus or Ciesar. 

The sugg(;stion to which thi.s co.smo-conccption and the 
spiritual teaching involved in it gives ri.se is boundless. Ask 
those who have studied it if it is not incomparable, this 
constructive ideal for a civilization by love, with its eleva- 
tion of woman, its enfranchisement of man, its putting forth 
as leader of the little chikl and its e.xaliation of Jesus 
to the right hand of God. 

'Phe cyclic theory throws light on what to the writer has 
always .seemed a more amazing mystery than the variety of 
the cosmos, its self-.sameness. The astounding fact that 
in universes remote beyond conception the spectroscopic 
detects the self-same elements as in our own. Citizens of a 
thrice holy city — we of the cosmos yet shall we not say to 
one another that among all the “ signs in the stars ” most 
pleasing to our contrite hearts is this signal assuring us that 
in those magic halls Divdne Love, still the same, outlives our 
lethargy, and waits to enfold our coldness in its thrilling, 
throbbing embrace ; “ God spake once and twice have I 
also heard the same “ Shall not we who have seen the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ” exclaim as we 
ehold it brightening the myriad eyes of the universe 
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mother: “It is enough; now I know what God is,” at 
once love and a consuming fire — 

‘‘ Give me Thy passion burning. 

And I’hy strong patience turning, 

All wrath to power all yearning 

To truth Tliy dwelling-place.” {Julian Grenfell.') 

ENceplion ina)-, perhaps, be taken to the foregoing on 
the grounds it resenibh s a “ society for the ainaigamation 
of heaven and hell." But, afttM* all, why not Among the 
most lovable of l<:;gcnds is that of the Monk Basle, who for 
some sin was banished to hell, but was so gracious and 
good-humoured that wherever he was ht;ll iL.-elf C(*ascd to 
be. Our Lady of the Moslems surely still prays Cioil for the 
salvation of all Mussalmans; shall not all the lovers of the 
great All- Father assist her in lu^r prayers, s< eking thereby 
Kverently to enter the heart of a devout, gallant and 
Juvalrous people rather than to deprive them of precious 
icligious privileges and consolations? Brigu, wisest of 
men, found the greatest of Gods to be one who overpower.s 
by gentleness and generosity. 'I'here are other ways of 
obtaining a master}-, but this is the way. Gautama 
Buddha offered his life to save a little kid from death, 
and it is a noticeable fact, confirmed by world-wide experi- 
ence on the part of our discovenm, that human nature can 
hardly be beaten in generosity. “ Wherever I have been 
I have tried to be gtmerous, but have alzuays been beaten " 
in his account of his life’s experience. 

Let us hear also Yudisthcra — the Indian Orion when 
hidden to leave behind him his dog, the companion of a 
lifetime : 

“ Nay, great Indra, to abandon one wiio has loved us is 
infinitely sinful . . . not even the frightening of one who 
had sought our protection, nor the slaying of a woman, nor 
stealing from a Brahmin, nor treachery to a friend, would 
now appear to me a greater sin than to leave this dog.” 
As he finished speaking the dog vanished, and in his place 
was the radiant presence of Dharma, Ihe god of righteous- 
ness. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE SALVATION ARMY WORK AMONG THE 
CRIMINAL TRIBES OE INDIA 

By Likutknant-Colonkl James Bedford 

1 

•The vSalvatitiii Army is or.o of tfic youngest missionary 
orji'anizations at work in India. It unfurlod its flag thirty 
years ago. Its title aroused niueh euriosity and appro'hension , 
(When a few ordinary-looking men and women, in the garb 
now so well reeogniy,<;d all over the world, ai)pean;d on the 
quay in Bombay the disillusionment was most etirious. 

Since its advent, howevt.T, it has made phenomenal pro- 
gress, and is row the thhd in order of ,scop(.' and number of 
its workers and instilutiotus amongst the many and oldcu' organ- 
izations at work in ottr Eastern Empire. 

Tin; pioneer was Mr. Fr(;d<aick T'lU'ker. • His Civil Service 
record will be known to the secret a r)'^ and other present and 
retired members of the great roll of civil .s(;rvants to whom 
India and tin; Briti.sh Empire owe' .so much. 

Then' are v(;ry few mtai in India who have such a t'om- 
prehensive knowledge of Indian conditions and problems, see- 
ing that the batik of his life has been spent in India, and that 
his posilioit as Commander of the Salvation Army forces takes 
him into every corner of that immense dependency. 

lie had an interval of service in London, and was in charge, 
with his late wife. General William 'Booth’s exceptionally 
talented daughter, of oUr work in the United States of 
America . 

There he was able to study every social problem, and he 
returned to India, at 'his own request, with an experienced 
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knowledge after exhaustive study of the methods adopted in 
America for dealing with the problems peculiar to that cosmo- 
politan continent. He looks upon India as his life-work, and, 
I believe, hopes to spend the rest of his days there in furthering 
the best interests of India and its 331 millions. 

Primarily our advent there was a religious trusade. But 
by this time it is well under.stood that this purpose means the 
elevation of the whole man, and not a mere change of opinions. 

With nearly forty years’ record, it c:m now be safely 
asserted lliat wherever tlie Salvation Army is allowed a free 
field it makes for the spiritual, physical, mental, and moral 
improvement of the ]XH)ple, and particailarly of those classes 
most in need of siK'h a sc'rvicc. 

India is a religious coterie ol peo[)!es. ft is a misnomer 
to ('all th(‘m “heathen.” The right word is die word men- 
tioned t(j me by the late Sh* Rat an Tata, who was a great 
friend of the Salvation Arni)', and wIiom* hmeral I rcc'cntly 
attended. * ‘ Non-( 'brisi ian ' ’ was his ( pilhet. and is in my 

judgnicnt an exact detinilion of an f*inpirc oi ra( t s ail of whom 
are more or less profoundly religious. 

Why .should the Saha lion Army seek to w<-'dg(' its way Into 
its religiou.s life under thc'se circumstances ^ Tiie niasons may 
be briefly stated, and staled under the jihrase S'.ippJcnientayy 
experience. What does this mean ? 

We have in India a comliination ot people.', all of wiiom ha\ e 
religious in.stincls. Timy worship ; they believe in a future 
state ; they have a sense of oldigalion ; and the y feel more or 
less their responsibility to a t 'rc'alor or a hr.st tause. 

iWhen Dr. Webster was asked, “What i.'^ the greatest 
thought you have ever had his answer was, “My account- 
ability to God.” 

This may be said to be the fundamental consciousness of 
Indian life. 

Here we run on parallel lines. Where is the divergence ? 
just here, hrom our observation of life in India wc find that 
the religiousness prevalent does not deal satisfactorily with 
some essential facts of human experience. 
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In the experience of Salvationists, there is a wealth of 
undeniable evidence proving that the truths they inculcate 
have their practical outcome in changed characters and 
changed careers. But it is outside the province of this paper 
to relate even a fraction of the incontestible proofs of this 
practical religion. 

In India the teaching is very simple, as, indeed, it needs 
to be, sccii;g that the bulk of its work is done in the villages 
and amongst the lower and lowest castes of India. There is, 
to liegin with, the Fatherhood of God. Then the scheme of 
redemption, the remedy for sin, provided by the voluntary 
.sacrifice of Jesus Christ : the willingness of the world’s Saviour 
to save from sin and guilt and punishment, whoever may 
choo.se to .seek Him. Contact with Him is possible in any 
place or at any time. 

The spirit of Cioil and the spirit of man, when they seek 
one another, e.slablish llie nocc.s.sary union at any time or any 
place, (jod is not loc'alized in edificcis. The .simple life of 
Je.sus Christ is readily undcr.stood, and His sacrilice doe.s 
not bewililer tlie people of India, as it is said so ridiculously 
to bewilder some civilized th(?ologians in Great Britain. 

And the results in India are as marvellous as elsewhere. 
But the end is not yet. 


II 

The AnpLJC.VTiON of Sj\. Methods and Principles 
TO One or Two of the Problems of India 

One of the chief problems of India is that of the criminal 
tribes. Although .some /.lo, 000,000 have been spent in 
endeavours to reclaim them, the result, if not absolutely 
negative, lias not been commensurate with the expenditure. 
The usual methods, however excellent, appear to be in- 
adequate. Transfer to other locations brings no remedy ; 
segregation docs not remove the evil ; nor are discipline and 
punishment remedial. The fact remains that 3,000,000 men. 
women and children are maintained by crime. 
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There is no comparison with the system governing the 
criminal classes in Great Britain. Here the male criminal is 
punished for his offence, but his family lo some extent remain 
sharers in the ordinary life and privileges of the community ; 
their children attend schools ; public institutions arc opened 
to them ; and the wife or mother is not as a rule vwited with 
any tangible stigma. It is somt'iimt's alleged that the off- 
spring of the criminal classes contribute largely to the new 
4>'eneration of criminals. But this cannot be said whh 
.scii'iitiiic accuracy. 

In all possibility, there are ([uitc as many children of 
ciiminals who become honest and reputable citizens, as there 
are who follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. 

It is more likely that excessive drinking, overcrowding, idle- 
iv'ss, and other unfortunate characteristics of the life of the 
working classes, are more res7'onsibl(‘ than what i*^ termed 
hereditary taint. 

In India, however, it is ditf.'ia.nL The* chihlren of the 
criminal tribes, being registered. becouK; a part of the reputed 
criminal community. They arc maintained by the proc<'.cds 
of crime, and become criminals as thi'ir ancestors. I was 
told the other day that a betrothal amongst the children of 
these classes depends upon the proved skill of the male by 
actual successful thc-fts. 

The segregation of these classes is necessary in the general 
interests of the community, and thenTorc reopiires no defence ; 
i)ut the failure remains admitted. And, in view of tlu; prolific 
character of these people, every generation increases the 
inconvenience and peril to the best iiiterests of the Indian 
Empire . 

Commissioner Tucker, in his work on this subject, 
which has been so highly commended by Anglo-Indians, 
classifies th(' criminals as follows: (i) The incorrigible; (2) 
the habitual ; (3) the hereditary ; (4) the ordinary ; (5) the 
youth ; (6) the child. 

“We have two Homes for Juvenile Adults, and arc about 
to open a third, as well as two separate Homes for Boys. 
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‘ ‘ The earlier a career of crime can be nipped in the bud 
the better. It is naturally easier to deal with such than with 
the hardened criminal. 

Where the ordinary reformatory usually breaks down is 
that the youths have to be set free at a dangerous age, and 
there is no machinery for following them down. The un- 
natural surroundings and artificial life of a reformatory usually 
unfit, rather than prepare them, for returning to civil life, and 
mixing with the ordinary jiopulation. 

“This is not the c'ase with us. We are aide to draft them 
into our various Agricultural and Industrial Settlements, and 
to arrange for their future marriage to a suitable girl, who has 
been similarly trained with a view to making them helpful 
hou.sewives, who can assist in earning a living for the family 
and in rai.sing its moral tom;. The.sc' arc details which are 
often left out of sight, and yet which an; essential to .success. 
The marriage of a youth with criminal tendencies is usually 
his turning-point in life for good or (;vil. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to leave it in the hands of his criminal relatives or 
associates, and to imagine that So('iely’s part in his reforma- 
tion is finished when he is handed back to their tender mercies 
for this purpose. His good resolutions snap like a thread 
when he has to find the dowry demanded by the j^arents of a 
criminal girl. This oft(;n ranges from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800.“ 

So far as the incorrigible is concerned, being often clever 
and protected, it is extremely diiTicnlt to extirpate him as a 
class, and he is certainly at present outside the radius of our 
power and influence. 

The same remark will apjdy to the habitual criminal. The 
hereditary criminal, whi(di embraces the criminal classes as 
a whole, is the problem that demands solution so insistently. 

With rt'gard to the child, Commissioner Tucker .states : 

“A large proportion of them are either orphans, or have 
got parents who are ser^'ing long sentences in jail. But they 
are never abandoned. The los.s of a relatiA^e makes no differ- 
ence. They are immediatt;ly annexed and utilized by some 
wily and often decrepit old criminal, who poses as grand- 
father or grandmother, and who com oletes their education in 
crime.” 
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The Salvation Army Experiment 


‘ ‘ During the last eight years we have been dealing with 
this question, and have gaincid considerable experience. The 
Government of the United Provinces was the first to invite 
us to deal with the criminal tribes. Soon afterwards we com- 
menced in the Punjab, while our o])erations have now extended 
to the Presidencies of Madras, Bengal and Bombay, as well 
as to Bihar, Orissa and Burmah. 

“We have already twenty-nine selliement.s and five 
children’s industrial homes, and our o]jcrations include the 
following trilx's : Dorns, lla])urahs, Bhalns, (lidias, Aheri.'is, 
Beriahs, .Sansias, Pakhiwaras, Bauriahs, Erikulas, Korachas 
and Veppur Pariahs. Our total population in these settle- 
ments now numbers about S,ooo men, w<nnen and children. 

“ The buildings occupied by th<'.s<^ tri 1 )es include three jails, 
two fortresses, one polioi* lini's, four ojiiimi godowns, an 
abandoned railway scitli.'incnl. and scvcial villages and tracts 
of agricultural land. 


“To lind suitabk^ cmpioynu'nt for so 
un.skilled workers, or r.ather sliirktrs, bcis 
Some of them laugh at tlie idea of v. ork w 


l.iigi' a numlxT of 
been most dilTicuit. 
ben first they corae 


to us. 

“‘We never work. We only dance and .‘-ing,’ said one 
tribe. 

“‘What doi-s the (io\ ('rnnicnt think .-a'd another i’l 
astonishment. ‘ Do th(‘y lake us for coolies 

‘ Why should we woik ?’ said some others. ‘ Even if we 
could get a rupee a day, it would Ixi nothing to us, when wo 
can secun; Rs. i ,000 in a single night by one of our 
dacoitics . ’ ’ ’ 


To begin with, it should bo stated that we arc altogether 
on the side of a righteous treatment of the w'hole question 
of criminals. We do not believe in .soft treatment. It is one 
of our foundation principles, that there must lie repentance 
for wrongdoing, anti an intention to do right, proved by the 
absolute cessation of wrongdoing. Punishment must precede 
reformation. The evil-doer who aspires after something better 
for himself must be willing to co-operate in his own elevation . 

These are our guiding principles ; and these we have applied 
to our treatment of the criminal classes. Our aim has been 
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the creation of a conscience with regard to crime, and the 
offer of a new career to every delinquent willing to be thus 
aided. 

The forms of employment which arc provided in our settle- 
nitmts cover the whole family. 

“When the father is sent to prison, the mother secures 
protection and support by marrying another tribesman, who 
may himsc^lf bo soon afterwards imprisoned, when the opera- 
tion is repeated. Which among the men who happen to pose 
as husband is the actual lather of the child is often a doubtful 
question. Somctime.s this will lead to a feud and light on the 
rel(‘a.se of one or other of the imprisoned husbands. More 
often the man will annex .'Uiother vviie, whose husband has just 
gone to jail . 

“ Jhiw'ious to our advent upon the scene, these women have 
explained that this was their cnily means of securing protection 
and sup]>ort, but now that the .Salvation Army looks after, 
shelters, and employs them and cares for their children, they 
will usually wait for thrir hush.and’s release. 

“ Our olTuv'rs were holding a meeting in a jail amongst some 
impri.soned tribesmen not lo'-.g .ago. The meeting was over, 
when some of the men exprf'ssed a wi.sh to send a message 
to their wivars, who were bc'ing canal for in our settlement. 
This was their message ; ‘Tell our Mem S.'diibs to wait for 
us, and not to marry anybotly'^ else, while we are in prison.' 

“The message was faithfully delivered in the meeting that 
same night in the settlement. The wiv(\s were a.sked to stand 
up, and were told that a mes.sage had been sent to them by 
their husbands who were in jail. The whole crowd of some 
300 .settlers listened with breathless interest when it was 
delivered. ‘ Bahut achchha,’ replied the women. 

“ It marked a new era in the hi.story of their tribes. For 
their husbands to call them ‘ Mem Sahibs,’ wlnm before they 
had looked upon them as little better than their serfs, was in 
itself a revolution. For the wife to wait and to be able to 
wait for her hii.sband, and for the hu.sband to know that she 
was waiting and cared for him, meant a step forward in the 
reformation of the tribe, the significance of which could hardly’' 
be exaggerated. To the children of the tribe the change 
meant most of all . ’ ’ 

The question of the maintenance of the families of criminals 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment is an acute problem, 
which we are helping to solve experimentally. 
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“Now the support of the wife and family outside will not 
prove nearly such a costly matter. In fact, by providing 
for them in a suitable manner, probably the extra cost will 
be only fractional, and may be covered by a reduction in 
present expenditures. In his Budget speech the Inspcctor- 
(u'neral of Police of a great Province calculated that if the 
criminal tribes cotild bo suitably settled there would probably 
bo a diminution of-crime amounting perhaps to 75 per cent . 

“ Let me illustrate. Soon after one of our scttlomcnt.s was 
started the Di.strict Magistrate asked u.'^ to take over a gang 
of forty-six women and children. Their hii.^^bands and father.s 
hatl been .sent to prison for ten year.s for .systom.atic dacoilie.s. 
Th(i trilre had boon rounded up by the police with some 
l^s. 1,700 loot in their ]>os.sossion . Since the impri.sonmont 
i.f the men, their fanulios had wandered ahoiit the district 
plundering as they v.i’nt and driven fnmi pillar to post. When 
ordered to enter our sclllemont they nh.soiut('ly rohwod. But 
tlio Magistrate and I’olico por.sistod kindly y^'t firniiy. They 
.S(M5n sf'ttlcd down and bf'gan to work. Whon die lime came 
for tlicir men to he n-leased. tlu'y mot them at the jail gates 
and brought them to ih.e sottletn<n!t, when lh(.-y, too. soon 
k-arned to support themselves, some by oiil.'^id(' work with a 
eonlraetor, and othens inside th(' .settiem''nL. Thii'.k of the 
.-iaving of lime, trouble and money to th.e Government ! 

“ ‘ If you can take my (’rims, I c.m rvliu'e my Police force 
hy 200 men,’ wrote a District Supcrir'h'ndent of Police to our 
T 1 eadquarters 

In most of our .settlements, the men, women and children 
e.irn from 500 to 1,000 rupees per month ; and in cases where 
some of the men arc employed outside this totvil is consider- 
ably exceeded. 

“ ‘Once I u.scd to drink water with trouble. Now I can 
drink milk in peace. Before, if 1 had owmed a goat, though 
I might have paid cash for it, someone would want to take 
it from me. Now sec that goal, I paid ior it before our 
Manager S.ahib, and nobody tries to take it from me.’ Thus 
spoke a criminal tribesman to a leading Government official 
who was visiting our settlement.’’ 

The forms of employment arc as follows : 

A. Outside employment, in the ordinary labour channels 
during the daytime, the settlers returning to their settlements 
before dark. 
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B, Industries in the settlement itself and its sections. 
These arc : (i) Silk : Rearing of silkworms ; silk-reeling and 
spinning ; bleaching, dyeing, and twisting ; and silk-weaving. 
(2) The weaving of cotton or wool fabrics. (3) Darri and 
carpet making. (4) The manufacture of mats and baskets. 
(5) The manufacture of treasury bags and boxes. (6) 
Carpentry and handicrafts, 

(’. Agricullural settlements comprising : (i) Field crops. 
(2) (iarden prodtice. (3) Poultry. (4) Goats, cattle, .sheep, 
donkeys, etc. 

13 . Miscellaneous, such as : (1) Quarrying stone. (2) 
]^'ore.*-try. (3) City scavenging, etc. 

Iferc is an illiisl ration with a moral : 

“In the fore.st of Ciianga Manga (I’anjal)), when wo first 
conunenred cutting, the laeutenant-Govornor proposed to 
give us the entire contract of the forest. The Department 
Officers wtTC liorrifu'd. Tlu'y were certain wc t ould not do 
it. TIu.tc would be great loss t>f r(“\('nu(' to Gov('rnment. 
I.abour was aln-ady scarce and exprnsive, and wc should make 
it iiKtre so. One ('aunot liclp but smile wlum one comp.ires 
the tragic picture thus presented to Governii'cnt w’ith what has 
iictually occurred. [nlluf.iu'ed by lhes(' n })resentatious, our 
allotment w.'is u dticcd to 75 acres, which we quickly finished 
and helped another ('oiiira<'tor to linish hi.s. Next yc;ar our 
allotment w.is increased to J50 acres, with the .same re.sult. 
The following year W(' were offerc'd 300 acres vt>lnntarily by 
the Fore.st Di.'partment , but they naively remarked that labour 
was no longer scarce, and othc'r emitractors were willing to 
do it for less, .so they had decided to reduce our rah;. We 
W'cre punished for oui- success and for having inij-iroved the 
labour conditions in the forest !’’ 

The quality ('f the work has been so .satisfactory, that con- 
tracts have been undertaken for various Government Depart- 
ments, with excellent rc.sults. 

It wall be seen that these folk help to work out their 
own salvation. And the methods embraced secure healthful 
occupation. 

It used to be said that the criminal tribes would not take 
to agriculture. We have found, however, that they are quite 
able to do so successfully, when properly instructed and given 
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reasonable conditions. At present we have over 9,000 acres, 
with a combination of agricultural and industrial institutions. 

It has been found in practice that such a combination gives 
liic best and happiest results. The settlers are thus able to 
supplomcmt the income from the land by some handicraft 
easily learnt, and in which the childn'n also can be profitably 
employed . 

For instance, the cottage loom, which was invented by one 
of our officers, is invaltiablo in this respect. It is said to be 
the best machine on the market. And this, with cottage 
reeling machines, helps to make many cottages miniature 
factories. Th('re are 1 1,000,000 hand-loom we.avers in India, 
and it was to help thc'^e that this sciHion of our work was 
Oi’iginaily started. 

7 'hen th<' pl.':nlitig of mul!)crry-ii-cos in connection with .'seri- 
culture al.-io t'lrni'^lics occupation for the women aikl the eldcir 
childn'U. 


Wc‘ are in thi.-; w'ay a''Si,-;ti!;g in tlu' ri'vi\'.'il of llio silk industry 
of India. Our succf'ss on a sm.all s('al(' has ])rovcd ih.at, with 
adequate capital, emjiloymenl could be giNcn to a vast numlK'r 
of criminals and oliu'rs, with very satisfactory lucrative 


results. 

One of our (Mrlic.si. <lirficuitics wa.'> exj)ert (eacher.s. Thc.5e 
were coinparativcdy few, and their markc‘1 valut; very high. 
\Vc f'ould not ofi(n' them financial indm'eim'iits eqnivak'nt. 
We have, lK)wev(.'r, solved the dilfienhy by training our own 
export.'?. We an^ not lilu'Iy, then'fore, to find »)nrs(,‘lves in 
difficulties again with ri'g.ard to the .supply of teachers. Our 
foremen now' arc our own, and we are muUi])lyiug them every 


year. 

In connection with the plantation of the nniibcrry-trccs, we 
have a number of plantations, and in this v.ay wo are a finger- 
post pointing towards a “way otit’’ that wifi lu'lp in many 
directions the unemployment of the masses of India. 

It may be, too, that the Government will do on a v^ast scale 
that which we have proved to-be successful, and possible, with 
our very limited resources. 
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‘ ‘ Silk cannot be made a eommercial sviccess without grow- 
ing mulberry, and that in large and increasing areas. Of 
course Government ought to do it, as in Kashmir. But 
unfortunately it is not done. Officials are busy and burdened, 
and if one should hap})cn to be interested in the planting of 
mulberry, his successor will usually let it drop. Even when 
planted, it is usually in the wrong location. The silkworm 
and its food are rlivorcccl from each other, like an unhappy 
couple, and the mulh.crry is only grown for fuel, or some similar 
purpose, in locations where labour is costly and hard to 
obtain. 

“ iVlulherry growing is moreover a slow business, though it 
is a fasi grow'-r. Most owner.s of land want an immediate 
and more profitable crop. Hence this, the foundation of the 
silk industry, suffers from culpable neglect. We have our- 
selves found it insist itillicull to persuade some of our settle- 
ment m£inagers lo gi^■e it the attention it deserves. 

“IIow('\cr, we have now more than twenty small planta- 
tions with about eighty acres of garden and .say 100.000 trees 
of from two t(^ five years of age, now coming to a good leaf- 
producing age.” 


IV 

jr.sT A Fkw Words rk Ot'R Faith 

The Salvation Army, when it wa.s ' ' lu Uor one hat ' ’ — as our 
founder described liimsolf when heginiiing ;iione on Mile End 
Waste — aimed at tlie redemption of the worst. Its foundatior: 
principle was the salvability of all. He believed there was 
the “angel” even in the most degraded character. He 
offered the heljiing hand to types of ( haracter that had been 
abandoned as hopeless by other organization.s, or who were 
not attracted l)y the usual methods of ‘ ‘ official Christianity. ’ ’ 

When asked, ” Where will you get your Preachers from ?” 
he pointed to the public-houses, and said, “There.” 

Quite a host of men and women, who had lost self-control. 
self-respect, and who had become derelicts of humanity, re- 
covered themselves, were recreated, and became in their turn 
the uplifters and emancipators of others of their own caste. 

This principle has been found to be indigenous wherever 
it has been applied. In all the sixty-five countries and 
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colonies, our motto is, to quote William Booth’s words, to 
“ Go for souls and go for the worst.” We endeavour to sink 
our shafts deeper into the strata of human w'oe, despair and 
hopelessness, and arc constantly readjusting our methods to 
meet the fluctuations in human conditions and needs. 

Every nation has its own special tyj)es of demoralization. 
Sometimes they arc physical, as, for instance;, in the iMiddlc 
East , where our great speciality lies amongst the sightless and 
ihc lepers. 

For instance, our Eye Ilosjntal in Java has 150 in-patients, 
nnd, with the out-patients, is dealing Cv’ith t' ns of thou.sands 
of cases every year. The; great majority of (;ye cases arc 
the result of neglect, and the ininiber of cures is considered 
!0 he marvellous. 

Then, we have been inviied to talic; over tiie leper adininis- 
. ration in sonic; of the island.s of the Middle Ivast. Physically, 
they arc the most terrible and pitiable: sjH'ciments of the* human 
race. Yet we have been able* to 1e,'!''h tiiem music', put in 
rheir hands bras.s instrument.s, and c-stabiish an un|>recedcnted 
.nd .surely impos.^^lblc; thing, a h'per bras.s liand in one of our 
java scttic'inent.s. ddie divinity of thc'-~{^ aims is proved by 
ii.s capacity to adapt itself to any and c.vc'ry class c^f need, 
anywhere, and ja'ove it by asLoni.'-iiing and pc rnianent rc.sults. 

The .success of the; .S.'dvation \nny v. iih tla; criminals of 
India is thc*rc fe,rc one mcjrc iilu.str.afion of ti'.c sciciitiru' c'har- 
acter of Salvation Army methods. It wlli not be necessary to 
further elaborate this point. 


Ttie Agent 

The Salvation Army man is him'-cit the prodnc't of these 
principles, or, rather, the manifestation in personality of the 
spirit of the Salvation Army. If we believed in the doctrine 
of reincarnation, we .should say that our founder, William 
Booth, is reincarnated in every true Salvation Army officer 
and disciple. The Salvationist is the indispensable agent. 
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And by the way, two out of five of the officers of the Salva- 
tion Army are women. We dare not .say “the vreaker sex,” 
and leave it at that . What are their characteristics ? 

1. Their disinterestedness. They arc not in the work for 
gain. There is no financial inducement. The allowances 
cover necessities mi'rely. There is little or no margin for 
dispen.sable things. 

2. Their faith in God and man. They believe that a 
practical invisibh' union with visible manifestations is possible 
between the; Almighty Author of all good, and man, His 
highest creation. They believe that such a union is a neces- 
sity on the part of the cuviture and is the willing design of 
the Oeator. Tlu' h'atherhood of God and the familyhood of 
nations is the ]xj!e-sia.r that guides in the drearic.st surround- 
ings and the darkest sphere. Without this characteri.stic, 
.such a service as is demanded would not be ch('erfully rendered 
nor, indet'd, rendered at ail. The devotion and un.seKi.shness 
i'' their conspicuous and reputed h;aiure in all lands ; and. 
like many otlu'r s:a‘vi(a's reiuU'rcfl to other cau.ses with high 
a'rns, they venture ” lh< ir live-; even unto death.” 

3. I'hey are ’uMug enkhodinu-nis of the p'.inciples they ex- 
{ <Hind. They (oe wha! they teach. Of course, there arc 
iailures. Many mala* tnistake.s whilsi ilu'y are learning. Bui 
t!;e Salvation Army officer undcr.stan.is that as soon as his 
.'•landard of living is inconsistent with his doctrine and his 
( ovenants, he ceases to be a true Salvationist. There have 
bemi in the history oj all great nations, particularly those in 
the East, mmi whose maxims have been profoundly sublime, 
but whose morals and characters havi* been profoundly incon- 
sistent, and in some celebrated eases even infamous. There 
has been a great hiatus— which is tlte great problem of human 
nature- -on the on(.‘ hand, the .acceptance' and pursuit of the 
ideal, but an evident, if not acknowledged, inability to reach it. 

The true Salvationist practises and prea<'hes. Very many 
of them practi.se. but cannot preach. Some practise, who 
do not preach. But all are practisers. It is this spirit of 
reality which has won the appreciation of so many divers races 
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all over the world, and is one of the assets of the redemptive 
organizations of our Eastern Empire. 

4. It might be added that w’c are not at war with creeds, 
nor religious systems, nor with ancient or modern philosophies. 
We have found it possible to help and save men without wast- 
ing our strength and time and powers in criticizing, or attempts 
l(^ damage any other (existing good work. 

Our founder said, years before he died, somewhat as 
f(jllows ; 

“f have; never said myself, or authorized any officer to 
say on my behalf, one single word which would make the task 
Iiardcr for any living .soul who is doing his best to bless hi-, 
fellows." 

This spirit langns in our ranks to-day. The results justify 
this optimism and faithfuhu^ss to idevds. 

ller<' are the latest slafisries re India and (k'vlon : 9 Terri- 
torial ('ommands using it languages ; 3,363 ('orps, wSocicties, 
Circles; 2,224 Officers, Teaclicrs, Emnloyet'-; 32 Oimina! 
Selllf'ments ; y.407 Inmab's ol Crime Insliiulions ; 4 Prison 
dale TTcnnes ; 5 Rc'scne IJviinos ; 3 large an.d 3 small Hospitals 
df'aiing with 50.000 patients annually. 

VI 

In the Witness-Box 

After all, it is the witness-box that .sidtles the business, not 
the speech of the ad\oe.i1e. And f proposi; to gm' the 
essence of testimonials from men of weight 0!i the spot whose 
opinions will be aboAo suspicion. Thej-^ come from respon- 
sible officials, whose verdict is given after ]5ersonal observa- 
tion and inv(;.stigation plus the acid test of actual results. 

Sir John Ilcwett says : 

"The mo.st gratifying feature in the history of criminal 
tribes in th(' year has been the success of the Salvation Army 
settlements in Gorakhpur and Moradabad. It is still prema- 
ture to discuss the permn.ncnt effect of these expcrirntnits, 
btit the preliminary results have been most encouraging. 
^‘'Ir. Tucker and the other sclf-sacriticing and earnest 
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members of the organization who were engaged in this task 
are doing much more than restraining their charges from 
crime. They are on the way to turn them from hopeless 
enemies of mankind into useful citizens. Arrangements arc 
being made further to extend the field of activities of the 
Salvation Army in the r(‘cIamation of the tribes. The 
Lieutcnant-dtjvcinor wishes to place 011 record his apprecia- 
tion of whal h.'is been done by that c-rganization . In his 
opinion it is not too much to say that their efforts show the 
way to the .solution of a hitherto unsoh. cd problem." 

The Uonourablc Mr. Edwin S. ^Montagu, M.P., late 
Under-Secretary of State for India : 

‘‘The Superintendent and his wife shtnved uk; the settle- 
ment and tilt; peopk' for whom they are cioing .mj much. The 
work deserves and bids fair to achieve c\cry possible sucecss. 

The sympafliy and enthusiasm of the Superintendent and 
his wift' producer confidence and content, and demonstrate how 
much dejicmds upon pcnsonalily . I wi-h them all prosperity 
in the work, the mtinificc'nee of which i: ’.nuyossible to over- 
estimato." 

The Honourable Sir Reginald Uradd'ch, K.r.S.l., 
Member of the Clovcrnor-deniTars Co-nn 1 : 

‘‘ It has given nu* nv.sch jde.'isurc to go over this linle settle- 
ment with lh(' Superintendent. It is doing '.vondet fully gt»od 
Avork ; and 1 adinne greatly the dco « nio!! .ic| .seif-sacriliec of 
tlie Siijjeiintendenl, his wife and those :e>sistitig him. I am 
very glad to see hov/ warmly Indian genilv-men, hotli Hir.du 
and Mohammedan, have written of the v*irk being done." 

His Honour the Honouralsle Sir James iMcston, K.c.S.l., 
I.I..D., the Lie'uten.ant-Uovf.'rnor, United Pro\'inees : 

The Superintendent and hi.s staff showed mo over Fatehpur 
and jit pur yc^iterday, and I waas alile t*> see something of 
the lines on whicli tiu' Sahaation Army are handling this most 
tlWicult problem of rcelaiming the Doms to a life of law-abiding 
industry. The methods arc kindness and .suasion ; the re- 
sults hith('rto have been most (mcouraging ; and my sincere 
good wishes are with the Suj)orintcndoni attd his officers in 
their good work. I was greatly gratified at a.ll I saw." 

B. H. Burton, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Gorakphur : 

" I have frequently visited the Dom .settlements, and have 
nothing but praise for the good work which is being done by 
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the Salvation Array. If the Dora riddle is solved by them, 
as there appears every hope it will be, they will be deserving 
of our everlasting gratitude.” 

The Right Honourable Earl of Ronaldshay, Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Services in India : 


‘‘Wc have been enormously interested in .seeing the silk 
factory ('onducted by rue Sals’ation Army. The young 
racnib(?rs of the criminal tril>es were working away merrily. 
The experiment, first tried under Sir John Mewett’s Govern- 
ment, of placing tlu^ criminr.I trilic.s in. ('h.ar<>e of tlie Salvation 
Army, is evidently proving a gosal .'lUcce.-s, and is proving 
a .dilution oi c,ne 01 ilio iiKiCi troiil^le.-;ome probi; a s v-ilh which 
tio\e;i!ment has lo deal. 'J'hc grca-,o.''t i-icdii i. Ccic to the 
Salvation Army for the .•uccess now behig ach/'eved. ” 

'i'he Ifonomvihle Mr. Dmiglas StraioJit, i ' .S., t;,; 0 )eeior- 
Gciieral of Police, United Provinces ; 


"I visited the I'a/ahytu* lla’nnrah .'eiiiem^, i.t lO-d.iy arid 
the nair.daiiia Silk Iitdu.stry. and was very imich struck by 
fiio nrogre.ss that has h(V!i made in reU.aiming' the Vlnhnrahs 
Mnilc-d here. The .^CLtk'irieiit is ;• model of deanlinos.s, and 
:ne settlors aj^pear to be wt.'!) .--addit'd, h.appy and contented. 


i have rrccite^t admiration ir»i 
Salvatum Army, ajyi tfu 
ind his offi(’('rs.’ 


ih(’ sacce A-liil efforts of tlie 
prcialcsl credit is dee iv) tlu niaiiag<-r 


II. E. Vvatei field, Eso., I.G. Pdice. C.I. Agene 
.•\ssisUint A.G.G. in C taitral Iniiia : 


” Having come up from t'cntral India csj^-eially to examli r- 
the nictht)ds of the Salvation. Army in the !i‘r|.in!.. i(>n > 
rriminal trilies, I li.ave to-day visited th<; Darndtima ’tHinsir;; ! 
Settlcincitt and thi; llahurali Seltienu'nt of Fazaljmr, 'u.d hare 
been most interested in what I s.aw. Tiic ejuploym it < t 
young boys in the silk and we.wing inds.ntrios is urai' r.b.edlv 
an improvement on old tnethods, atid dtould ])r(yv;: great 

value. • 

“The fact that thcTc? .sre no a]).->eon.ding n'icmher:; iiom ii;e 
Haburah Settlement is proof in itself of the eniciency of tl e 
methods employed, which arc obviously of great vtilnc in liio 
case of such settlement.” 

F. G. Fox, Esq., Superintendent of Police, IVTor.idabad : 

“I visited the Fazalpur Settlement witfi Mr. WaterricM 
this morning, llaviitg seen the settlement d( velop from its 
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infancy, I can speak with knowledge of the great progress 
the Salvation Army has made with the colony of Haburahs 
under their charge. From a filthy squalid lot of humanity 
the Haburahs have now become a respectably clad and indus- 
trious tribe, and in the last three years I have had very 
few complaints against them — in fact, whatever complaints 
there were arose during the first year of their settlement. 
Great progress has been made in reclaiming these Haburahs, 
and each year undoubtedly brings with it still better results . ' ’ 

H. Spencer, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of Allahabad, United 
Provinces : 

“ I visited the school yesterday ev'^ening, and .saw the girls 
go through their physical and musif'a! drills ; and again this 
morning and saw them at work. The bright, intelligent and 
happy appearaiK'c of the girls is jnosl striking.” 

A. W. Ri<'hardson, Esq., i.e.s.. Collector on Special Duty 
in connection with criminal tribes in the United Provinces : 

“The Superintendent has very kindly shown my wife and 
myself over the school to-day. We were very much struck 
with the childnni, souu' of whom come from the lowfist classes, 
and wouUI, in their own bonnes, be impossible little animals. 
But here they have been turned into ck-an, intelligent human 
beings, taking a keen int(‘rest both in wf)rk and i)lay. The 
niusi('al drill is excellent, and th(' discipline of the school is 
beyond praise, and evidently based on afUu'tion. The school 
is one of tlu‘ most hopeful features of among criminal 

tribes I Ivne yet seen. 1 wish it conliniK'd success.” 

F. Reynold.-', Esq., Suiiennleiident <)f Poli<e. 

Di.stric! : 

I vi.sii('d tb(' Sansiah Uolony to-day and was much taken 
with the excelleni arrangements that exist. 1 would put on 
record the fact that for the last six months the Sansiahs of 
this colony have given litlie or no trouble in tlu'. district. 
1^'cvious to this period T was continually receiving complaints 
of petty crimes and thefts in the neighbouring villages, but 
this has now all sto])ped.” 

The Honourable ]\Ir. P. Fagau, Commissioner, Jalandhar ; 

‘‘ I visited the se ttlement this afternoon, aceompanied by 
tlm Deputy Commi.ssioner I\fr. Millar. We were .shown over 
the manager and his as.sislant. The experiment is in a 
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very promising condition. The institution is evidently being 
managed with much tact and discretion, and it looks as if a 
nucleus of respectable and useful Sansi artisans and craftsmen 
is being formed, who will, in time, exert'ise a widespread 
beneficial c'^ffect upon their ftdlow tribesmen. 

“The inmates appear to he in good lu'alth and spirits, and 
spoke in warm terms of the benefits of the institution. 1 wais 
specially pleased to fcc Sansi chiklrtai <‘arning wages by silk- 
winding, which they tlid very deftly. I shall watch the 
progress of the settkanent with very sympathetic interest.’’ 

The Honourable Lietitenant-t 'oloncl b'. Pt>i;hani Young, 
l.A., C.l.K. : 

“My own (.ipinion is that the work of the Salvation Army 
amongst these peo])k; is full of promise. 1 am .sure; that the 
devotion of people like the officer in charge and his wife is 
having a moral effect, and that if we only give? tin .se people 
a I'cal chaiua; iu)w, the n^geiumation of the trilie can and will 
be effected, prtjvided lluit wc eai’ continue to secure the invalu- 
able a.ssistanf:e of the Salvation y\rmy.’' 

Amir llassan, Esq., Sup('rint(mdeni lI('v\eiL Weaving 
School, Hara Hanki, United Proviiu'es : 

“Your Swadeshi automatic hand loom has proved to be 
very useful. Besides your loom, we are u.sing several others 
of different patterns in our school for the last two y{;ars, but 
wc find that your loom is far superior to any other loom w'e 
know of. It is very simple and w'orks very fast. We have 
tried on it every kind of real or imitation silk and wool with 
success, and we turn out cloth of every description, which can 
stand comparison witli that manufaf'lured by power looms. 
Our stiukaits can turn out daily twamty yards of coarse 
cotton cloth, and .se\en yards t)f finest real gt^ati silk cloth, 
and eight or ten yards of wool serge; or other cloth of the 
same kind, by working eight hours a day on your loom, and 
so I can confidently say that a practised weaver can earn 
twelve annas a day easily.’’ • 

From Major H. J. R. Twa’gg, I..M.S., Superintendent 
Yeravda Ucntral Prison : 

To the Inspector-General of Prisons, Bombay Presidency , 

•'Sir, Poo,ia. 

I have the honour to report on the working of the 
Salvation Army loom. The work turned out by this loom by 
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convicts is quite as good in appearance and wearing qualities 
as that obtained from the ordinary fly-shuttle looms, while the 
output is easily far in excess of that of the older form of loom. 
A task of fifty fcx;t is considered good on the fly-shuttle loom, 
w'hercas eighty feet could with no more effort be produced with 
the Salvation Army loom. At times well above one hundred 
feet have been turned out in a day.” 

I conclude with a summary expressed in Mr. Booth Tucker’s 
own orientalized imagery. He says ; 

‘ ‘ For centuries the waters of the Satlaj have rolled towards 
the ocean from its mountain home in the Himalayas, but it 
is only recently that its waste powers have lieen harnes.sed 
and all Simla has flashed forth with electric light. For 
centuries the waste waters of Crimdom have rolled to the 
ocean of despair. Now they arc being harnessed, and 
already, by God’s blessing, tlie electric rays of virtue and 
honesty, of reformation and salvation, have flashed forth in 
hundreds of Crim homes. Thousands more are waiting to 
receive that light.” 
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DISCUSSION OX THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MKETiNG of the East India Association was held at the IJncoIn- 
.-hire Room, Westminster, S.VV., on 'I'licsday, iMarch 25, 1919, at 
which a pajicr was read by Licntenanl-Colonel Janies Bedford (of 
the Salvation Army') on “The Salvation Army Work among- the 
C riminal d'ribcs of India,’’ Sir J.onis Dane in the chair. The follow- 
ing, among other ladies and gentlemen, were present ; Sir Roland 
iv. Wilson, Bart., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.c.i.i;., Sir Her- 
bert Ilolmwood, Sir W illiam ( )vcns Clerk, Mr. I’. J. Bennett, 
t.i.t:., M.P., Air. Bhnjiendra Nath Basil, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Com- 
mandant and -Mr.^. Ciroves, Lady 'remple, I .ady Kensington, Afiss 
Bryant, Airs. Cowie, Aliss Baaman, Airs. l)avcy. Airs. N’ash, Airs, 
."■^alwey, Mrs. Douglas, Aliss Bran, Mrs. Slater, Airs. (larling Drury, 
Mr. Coleman, Mr. and Alr.s. Bedfonl, Miss I lowcll, t,'olonel Simpson, 
•Mr. (I. M. Ryan, Mr. Stanley Rice, i.e.s. (retired), J a' eut. -Colonel 
)'. S. 'I'erry, C'aptain .\ckrovd. Airs. White, Airs. Colonel 
.Stevens, iVnrsc (Ivhorrow. -Xur.'ie Pool, A 1 !*'<. Jackson, Airs. l\ 
Pollen, Miss Coklstroam, Mr. J. F Smith, Miss Horne, Colonel 
and Mrs. A. S. Robert Mr b'. C. Chatming, the Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, 
Air. Frank, Miss Pearson, Aliss Becket, Air. J. .S Dlmnjihhoy, Airs. 
Collis, Mr. C. W. Siinson, Airs. Hall .Simpson, Air. 1 '. 11 . Brown, 
Professor BicKerton, Airs. Beauchamp, Aliss I'lyan, Miss Jg R. 
.'^catcherd, Mr. I'. J. P. Richter, Staff -Captain .Morgan, Air. It R. 
Ividwai, Air. I'). Chaman Call, Air. R. K. i v. Xandnioylar, Dr. and 
Alr.s. Prankerd, Aladame Antoneiadi, Airs. Hooker, and lAr. John 
Pollen, t'.i.v.., Hon. Secretary. 

The SIX RET.XRY read a letter from the Secretary of State for Imlia 
c.Kpressing his regrret at being unable to take the chair at the 
meeting. 

Before delivering his lecture, Lieiitcnant-( oloncl }>edford pointed 
out that he had not had any personal experience of India, hut he had 
been able to secure snfl'icienl information on tlie subject foi bis 
paper, which he thought would he of interest to the meeting. 'Phere 
were some (ire.sent who had served the Sahation \iniy in Indi.i foi 
many years, who no doubt they would have the pleasure of heaiiiig. 

The paper was then read by Colonel Bedford. 

Air. Bennk'i'i’ said he had some knowled.ge of the work of the Sal- 
vation Armv in India. When he lived in Bombay the Salvcatiou 
Army were near neighbours of his — not very <[uiet, pet haps, hut 
quieter than th.e adjacent railway terimmis (laughter), and he had 
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very pleasant recollections of them. He had met the late General 
Booth when he was toiirini;- India, and had discussed with him the 
question of a Salvation Army Settlement in the Nizam's Dominions, 
liUt he was unable to say wliat had happened willi re.i;‘ard to the 
]»rc)ject. 'The Salvation Army had made great progress in India, it 
being' most noticeable where it had associated itself with definite 
secular and industrial work. (Hear, hear.) 'Fhc Association of 
spiritual with industrial work had contributed largely to the success 
of missionary enterprises in all parts of the wf)rld, and the Salvation 
Army had closely associated itself w ilh this ])rinciide. A very small 
paragraph had been devoted by Colonel Bedford to the hand-looms 
which had been invcnl(‘d by a ]>rominent nicniber of the Salvation 
Army staff, but tlje results had been most im])ortant. It w'as greatly 
to the credit of the Sahation Army that tliey should have added to 
tlie industrial resources (-f the poor ])eople of India in the w’ay whicli 
they had done by putting sueb an invention at their disposal. It was 
recognized in tlie Repoit of the ilollaiid Ck)niniission that the 
development of what were called cottage industries was of tlie 
utmost importance, and iIk' Salvation Army had made a very impor- 
t.'int coTitriliiition to it. 'The Salvation .Army w’cre entitled to the 
rcsj>eet, sjmpath\, and help of all g'o(Kl ])e(q)le. "They had gone to 
Avork ill the spirit of lo\c. 'Their oflicers and workeis did not lay 
claim to great iiitelKctiial rlistiiictioii, hut they were imbued with 
the 1c)\e of mankind and with a genuine determination to lead a life 
of sclf-sacriiice. When the Salvation Army first came tu India it 
was thought that the i)eople would he ratlier amused tlian impressed 
by it, but llic work of the Army hail l^een in such close harmony wdlh 
the religious spiiil f)f the Indian people that it c()mmendcd itself to 
them in a most exti aordiiiarv wav. 1 le Indieved that so long as the 
.same spirit infused the memhers oi the Salvation .Army their w'ork 
Avould be of inestimable xaliic to India. (Ai)plause.) 

Mrs. ('olo^ot. Sii.via.s ^aid that she had spent tw'enty-nine years 
ill India, and was at picseiit awaiting a boat to return tlicrc with 
her family. 1 ler work in India had not been with the criminal tribes. 
She had worked chielly among the 'Tamils in Southern India. When 
the Salvation Army commenced their w'ork among the villagers of 
'I'ravancore slic was the first to he sent to that place. 'The work was 
diriicull, she w as young and incxi>crienced, and her kiiowdedge of tlie 
"Tamil language sliglit. She found the [leople living under terrible 
conditions. 'I'he head man of the particular village to w'hom she 
spoke said he did not want the Salvation Army, but vslic replied that 
she intended to remain. He then said he did not w^anl her religion. 
She replied, ** II you do not want 1113' religion, let me help you wash 
3'our children, and leach v-our people to be clean and to keep their 
houses clean." She then took up her residence at a small house in 
the village (the rent of which was fixed at twopence a month), and 
the headman had told her she could stay there for all her life. Com- 
mencing her work, she felt that before introducing religion she 
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must clear the rubbish away. She thouLfht that by living’ before 
them the rcliifion of her faitli as a practical Christian the relij^ioii of 
Jesus would come to them quite easily. On the firsl day she bei^an 
by washiiii.^ fifty children and drying them in the sun. 'Die teacliini^ 
hcL^aii by sliovving’ people how to be clean. "J'here was a j^reat deal 
of .sickness, and no doctors, nurses, or hospitals thirty years a.^o, l)iit 
tbianks to the labour of l<jve of the members of the Salvation Army 
they had to-day three maLjnificeiU hospitals in India and 50,()0() 
people belon.^’ini^ to the vSalvation Army. Such thintfs could only be 
av'complishcd when one’s heart was full of love tor the people. 
(1 Icar, hear.) Iheir hearts must be full of love lor the outcastes of 
rijo criminal tril)es and lor the children tliat nobody loved. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Bastt, speakin.q* as an Indian, said they >vere exceedinqly 
Lp-ateful lor the work which liad been dotie l>v the Salvation Army in 
India. Tliey owed their education in a larc;e measure to the mis- 
sionaries wlio had inouL^lit to them the priceless boon of W'e^lern 
'■ducati<ui. 1 he people ol India ini.^ht not want tlieir relii.;ion, hnt 
diey aeknowknli^a d llieir i»reat services, which it w;is hi-^ j)urpose in 
.‘lUaidiiip;- the iiieetini;' to Ix^ar testimony to. 1 ha' e iH) doubt the 
laiiul i.)eople were \wailinir lor Mr^. Sleveiis to reinni to India, 
ile \»as p,ratelnl to have had tlie opportunity of expre^^inL; the scnli- 
Mienl.s of the Imlian peoplt^ will) regard to the ;;ood work which had 
been done by the Salxation .\rmy" ainonc; people who were not ot 
l!u*ir faith or tlieir race. ( A])|)lau.a' J 

i lie CiiAi K,\T : l..adics and i^ontleineii, I :r>v .sorry that Tvlr. ^lon- 
tai^iie wa.s unal»le to ocenjiv the chair this afternoon, because he 
takes the greatest interest in the w 01 k of the Salvcitton Army amoin^* 
the ciimiual tribes of Indi;i. lie .--poke to me about it when he was 
^tavini.>' witli me' in India in 1913. Me could luU attend ihi^ mecn- 
in.n', as he bail other more imp<n*taiit business. I V‘r]iai>s 1 liave some 
claim to act as liis siihstitiite. Mr. d'ucker entered the Indian Civil 
Service in the same >eai as 1 did, and 1 knew liiin \eiy well at home 
aei’e. At that time he \\a.s di'^aini^uished h\- exactly the -anie charac- 
tcrislies whicit have niarketl the wliole of liis lile. lie started 
ainoniL'st the s(deeted candidates for liie Indian C'ivil Service a serie.s 
uf prayer mcetint^s. I can hardlv supjjosc that there was a less 
likely field for [irayer iiieetini^s than amoiii^’ tlie selected candidates 
'‘^f tile Indian Civil Service. We all had a hiv;h aj)|u*cciati(jn of cmr 
merits, of onr inte11iL;*ence and our capacity, aiul no dtjiibl ihomaht 
vve were not in need of prayer meetinp;s; but be bad a very lari.;e 
iitteiulance at his meetings, and, speakini^* for myself, 1 can say he 
did ns a i^reat deal of i^ood. i le came out to the .same province as I 
did, the Punjab, and at once his zeal carried him into the missionary 
field. It was rather difficult to reconcile the orders of a bureaucratic 
Government as rcjLfard the hours of opcnini^- and closinp^ Treasuries 
'•vith the necessity that he felt for doini;’ missionary work in the 
* ndian bazaars, and I am afraid he occasionally came into diflicnlties 
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with the authorities. Tie had to elect which road he should take, 
and it was not very easy to choose. In those days an Indian Civil 
Servant had a very brilliant and great career before him. Iversons 
belonging* to no organized missionary society had no opportunities 
at all before them in India as missionaries. However, Mr. Tucker 
did not hesitate. He took the narrow road. He threw ttp hi- 
(Government ap])oiiitment, and he started the Salvation Army in 
India. It his best memorial, and the history of the Salvation Annv 
in India is Ins history. hG\'er since they started, he and they, follow- 
ing their great Exemplar, have gone about doing* gootl. In 1883 . 
when he came out, T was at a place on the borders of Ti])et, thirteen 
marches away from Simla. Dne day I got a posicard from Bombay 
saxing*, ‘‘Come down here and help, as we arc having glorioir- 
times.” Well, I was married and had children, and I made the usual 
l>oor excuses. I did not go and lielp him, but I have deme my best 
to help ill other ways as far as £ could, and I was very glad when 1 
was laeutenant-( iovernor ol the Punjab and he was the licad of llu' 
Sa'vation Army in India that I was able to do sometliing' more 
help them. Sir John Hewitt has the merit of having taken iij' 
first ill ihe United Proxinces the matter of making* over criniina! 
tribes to the Army, but it was very shortly afterwards tliat it was 
also started in the Punjali. We had some weaxing schools there, 
where 1 am glad to say that his Salvation Army hand-loom ha- 
been a very great succc'^s indeed. (Hear hear.) 1 .said to him, 
“ W'liy should not you do something for our criminal tribes?” It is 
perhaps, the local patriotism which the Punjabis are supposed to be 
unduly jironc to, but the Punjabi, whether it is for good or evil, 
if I may venture to say so, the man of India. The Punjabi criminal 
is quite ready to use all the rcs<uirccs of civilizaticjn. Suppose he 
organizes the robbery of a temple in Soiuhcnl India, he w ill send li!** 
implements by post; lie xvil) commit bis crime, and return the pro- 
ceeds of his crime by parcel post, returning luniself by rail to hi.s own 
village. To deal with men of that kind is exceedingly difficult, but 
there is no doubt that ]\Ir. Tucker knew' all about this, and he 
realized that the Punjabi criminal would be much more difficult to 
deal wdth than many others. 1 must congratulate Colonel Bedford 
upon the extraordinary skill with which he has avoided a somewdiat 
difficult position when lie came to this list of tribes in his paper, aiui 
had to get througli names more difficult than an Old TesUiincnt 
genealogy. I was anxious to sec liow he would do it. With regard 
to the Sansias, they arc an extraordinary people. They are, I 
believe, of the .same common slock as the gipsies in this country, 
and tlieir language is very closely connected with the Romany. 1 
am living* in the New' I'orcst now*, where there are a great many 
gipsies, and one sees tlic same types of faces. The Sansias art" 
irreclaimable jungle-^dw^ellers. It is im])ossible to do anything wiil^ 
Jihem in a settlement. So I suggested to Mr. Tucker, “ Why not try 
them in the irrigated Forest of Changa Manga on silk?” It seemed 
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to me that silk was a blessed word like “ Mesopotamia.” He said he 
would try it. I was told it was absurd; I was ^oing' to destroy 
everything in the forest ; I was about to create a vast entrci)6t for 
stolen property. 1 was told all the cattle of the neighbourhood 
would be collected in this large forest. The police and forest ofti- 
cials admitted after the first year that they had been wrong, and the 
oKpcriment had apparently been a .success. What led me to make the 
c.sperinient with the criminal tribes was that for fifty years we had 
iried coercion. We used to shut these people up in settlements, 
uliich they were not allowed to leave without a pass, and wc were 
iiercr able to do anything with them at all. The Salvation Army 
lotild not do worse than we had done. 1 do not know whether the 
experiment will lie a complete sncccs.s or not. 1 have not heard 
from Mr. Tucker for some time, but iny latest nous is that things 
are doing as well as can possibly be c.Kiiected, and that among the 
.''.insia.s there has been great impro\ ement, and ho thinks that they 
will really in time be I'eclaimod, althougn, of course, it will be a 
generation or two before they arc. .A.nd, at any rate, we shall not 
have the unpleasant feeling that we are rounding up 60,000 men and 
making them live lives of absolute misery except when they can 
ii'oak out and commit a crime. I'hci e are other tubes — the Pakhi- 
uaras, for instance, who are tJie best burglars in India. They have 
been able to do something with them, as they are good agricul- 
turists, and the Salvation Artny have taken over 5,000 acres for an 
agricultural experiment. (.)f course, the thing is in its infancy, and 
it will be years before these peoj)le can be reclaimed: but at any rate 
v.e are doing something, and we are doing by persuasion what we 
have hitherto failed to accomplish by compulsion. Von will agree, 
1 am sure, that it is the better system in the long run. Colonel IHed- 
ford told you that in sonic tribes a man could not get betrothed 
unless he was a proved thief, 'fhat is quite correct. It is dillieult to 
gel people to under.stand what criminal tribes are. They are people 
who for countless generalion.s have been w.inderers, and their whole 
liie has been an attempt to live in ii predatory way u])on the rest of 
the population. If wc can only keep these people within moral 
hounds, and in the course of a generation or two bring them hack 
from their centurie.s-old career of crime, we shall have done a very 
great work. (IJenr, hear.) Colonel Bedford has quoted Mr. Tucker’s 
'cry eloquent exordimn, “For centuries the waters of the .Satlej 
have rolled towards the ocean from its mountain home in the Hima- 
layas, but it is only recently that its waste powers have been har- 
nessed, and all Simla has flashed forth w'ith electric light.” Now, I 
am personally very pleased with that remark, because I happen to 
have been the person who formed the idea of using this w'ater for 
the purpo.se of supplying electric light and power to .Simla, fllear, 
kcar.) I venture to say this, not in any way to praise myself, hut to 
show ’how necessary it is for anybodj' wdio wishes to achieve any- 
thing in India to be an enthusiast, and not only an enthusiast, but a 
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san.ijuine entlnisiast, such as Mr. Tucker has always been. I first 
put forward this project for utilizing? the water power of this tribu- 
tary of the Satlej in 1898. T knew it was possible to do it, because 
in the year J878 I liad fallen into this stream, and I was surprised to 
find how much water there was in it. People .said that there was 
not enouj^h waten-, and there was no demand for electricity. There 
is nothinj4‘ easier than destructive criticism. Anybody can sit in an 
office chair and jJiill any scheme you like to i)icces with the greatest 
facility. 'I'lie wcn-sl man to have in a (.Government office is a destruc- 
tive critic. What you want are men capable of puttin;.^ forward 
schemes and men alxne them who arc capable of furthering and 
pcrl'aps improving 011 lhoj>e .schemes. 1 had the idea of harnessing 
the waters of this tributary in 1898, and brought the matter fox’ward 
more than once, but it was imt until 1 was Lieutenant-dovernor 
(everything conics to him who waits) that 1 succeeded in carrying 
the scheme throng li. f believe it has been the making ui Simla. 
Mr. Tucker wrote of the power of the Satlej il^elf being harnessed 
up. So far wc have only touched a tributary, hut [ ho])e that in his 
utterance he wa'. l.'oth prophetic and iioelic. I'liere is a scheme, 
which 1 put forward in i»/0(), for damming the Satlej just Itefore it 
reaclx ,s the pJaiii.s, which will give rt million acres of irrigation and 
sonve hundreds of tliousands (A white horse-power for industries in 
the Punjab. It involves a dam over 35;o feet high, and will be a 
grand and glorie-U'' work lor our gallant engineers to carry through, 
and one ol incalculable vahie to the Punjab. J have recently heard 
that alter ten vi-ars the scheme has been finally acce])ted by the 
(lovenuncnt ol India, and is to bo taken in hand. .Again I must 
ask ) on to c\eu.''0 this pi 1 sonal retcreuce. I nierelv mention it to 
sh.ow th.'it people who gm out to Indi.a must rcali/c that they mU't 
not bi‘ discour.ietd by the raw inertia' of the people or of (iovern- 
ment or by active obsmiction; but it thev iiave a good idea they 
must .-'tick t<.' it, and it they do stick to it in and o{it of season they 
will cvcntu.illy be as succosstnl .ts .Mr. 1 ticker and the Salvation 
Army have been with the almost hopeless task of the reformation 
of these criminal liibes. (.Applause.) 

( )n the motion of i’lolessor P»icki- ki o\ (New /.ealand), seconded 
hy JJr. J. Poi.f.t'.v, a Iiearty vote ot thanks was unanimously accorded 
to the ( hairman for presidme'. and f(>r the very interesting address 
he had delivered. 

The Cm mkm vn having thanked the meeting on liehalf of C'olonel 
.Dedford and liimself, the j>roceeding.i terminated. 
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INDIAN LITERATURE : PAST, PRESENT, AND 

FUTURE 

Hv KaNHAYALAI. (i vi HA 

^'J^K history of litci aturo is the history of thouqj^ht. The 
study of comparativ'c literatures is th<'reforc not merely the 
study of comparative phraseolot^y. of poetic.d subtleties, and 
I'f comparative [)hiloloey, but the comparisem of thouj^hts 
and ideas in various countries and in various In 

presenting to you now an account of the history of the 
literature of India, I sh.ill thendbre not be so much 
ctaicerned with the external side of my thenn*, but will 
endeavour to show to you the inner sanctuar)' or the soul of 
Hindu-Musllm liti'rature, or, in otlxtr words, 1 will pay 
more attention to the evolution of thought and life than to 
the vehicles of their ex[)rcssion. 

From the dim and distant uplands of C'-ntral Asia 
descended in the dawn of history our primeval fathers, 
between the lucid waters of the Caspian and Aral Sc;as, in 
th<t rugged country now known as Turkestan, the great 
Indo-Germanie famil}' divided into two halves. What 
economic condition or wh.it physical need necessitated this 
ramification of the iiarent clan we do not, and perh.qis will 
never, know. One of the branches of this C.iucasian clan 
\\ent westward and spread over the Continent (>f Europe, 
wliile tilt; other pushed its w.ay towanls the south and 
nourished in the plains of Iran and Iiulia. 'Phese, our 
I^riineval fathers, c.alled themselves Arjas, or “ P'rieiuls.” 

interpret Arya as noble, hontjurablt;, high, respcct- 
JiUe. ^We and those races who claim desce.nt from the 
adventurous and hardy clansmen of the Caspian Sea and the? 
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Caucasus Mountains still call ourselves Aryans. Some 
scholars, howevt^r, prefer the term Indo-German, as it is 
more expressive and perhaps more correct. However, we 
are not here concerned with the merits or the demerits of 
either term, nor with the arguments, ethnological ami 
anthropological, in support of or against each. For all 
purposes of the layman the terms are synonymous, and for 
the pres«.‘.nt let us treat them as such. 

The southward-going Indo-Germanic or Aryan clans 
which left their Caucasian homes in search of fresh pasturcts 
and new habit.itions spread gradually, as I have just said, 
over the bc-autiful country of i't.rsia, and, trekking their 
way ovf'r th(“. rugged uplands and snow-clad peaks of th^' 
Afghanistan Mountains and the l^imir, entered, about 
2,0(jo iJ.e., tlic enierald valleys of Kasiuuir and tin; fertik' 
plains of the Land of tlx* b'iv(; Rivers by way td' the [)asses 
of Khyber and Gilgit. Slowly yet surely, as opportunity 
))rese,ntc'd iisell ami as n<;c(;.s.sity dictatci.], they* crossed the 
Ganges and the Narbudda and spread across to the 
Gangetic plain as far as the limits of distant Ass.im and 
southward to the i\ilgiris. d'he original inhabitants of tlie 
country were either .si. tin or ensl.ivc'd. Some, however, 
e.scaj.'cd this great tidal wave. Thu almo.si sole survivors 
of pre-i\ryan India are the 'reliigu and I'amil races oi 
Gey’lon ami the. Madras Presidencyc 

Such is the brief history'^ of the invasion of th.e Aryans, 
but ])cfoie I procec'.d to outline the e.volution in their 
thoiights anti customs, a brief surveys of the origin of 
writing may not be out of place. 

The hi.-'.tory’ of the origin of writing in India, like th ' 
history of the origin of writing in any other country, ha^ 
tw'o distinct yet interallied branches of .stndyx' Firstly, the 
origin of the ;ii[il)abet as the vehicle of verbal expression ; 
and, secondly, the origin of writing materials as vehicles of 
the alphabet. 

Regarding the exact origin of the Sanskrit alphabet no 
definite information is to hand, and scholars still find them- 
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selves on uncertain and shifting sands. Professor Rhys 
Davids, the eminent Buddhist savant, held that the 
Sanskrit alphabet owed its origin to the pre-Semitic 
language employed in the Valleys of the luiphrates and the 
'i igris. Dravidian merchants — not Aryan — brought this 
knowledge from ancient Babylon to India seven or eight 
oenturies before Christ. Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
iiowever, thought that the alphab' t was independently 
dcvelo[.ed in India. ISIuch can be said for and against 
;hese two conflicting versions, but w'e need hanliy enter 
alo them as the contro\'ersy is iitainly scholastic and 

.txha:ological. Starting from the point when tlie ah)habei 
ilicady existed, I may' now prea'ced to brieliy outline 
tile second st.ige in the history oS writing. 

riie ancient Babylonians wrote; their jxoc'.unation.s, leg.al 
■i'lCunuaits, and books, on labkas of clay andi < >n bricks, 
but for some reason or other tablet-wrlii’i;; wa'-: never \ i. ry 
; 'pular in India,. C, p[)er .ind go].] piau v\er<.‘ often ust:d 
: r inscriptions, and bircli-bark .nd p bi, ii in-uni -,(:ri[>ts 
. en; also veiy p ’piilar. d'lie le.ives i.i su'di i'.anu;'.erl;.ts 
'•e, usually found to be long cbolong ^.trios with a h ']>; in the 
> ■ntre through liieh the bindin >-si:ring is pass'.,-d. d'iiese 
.'ncumoMils are laie .'uul dilbcult to find, but liu-y throw 
^ suable ligiit (ui lii-toi' and are of iiiuiuri,'- uiti-rest to 
indents ol literature, and arcli.ef)! igy. \ on may In; 
aaercsted to he-.ir that in our tairuiy library vk.; ]>o'-.sv.ss two 
• ;ch curious manusci'I[)ts. .So far ihcy have not been 
' ;ciphered, but I hope ere long the tieptlis of t!ie si'crots 
v-hich th(;y have guarded for so many c<-;tluries will be 
i -ihomcd. 

The litt:rature of ancient India w'as m iin'.y' r -iigious, and 
'■as jealously guarded by the priesiiy .s.'cts. I'he \'edas 
-'ud other eariv w(>rks were never commltteil to writing 
•liitil very long afterwards. I'hcy weia; handed down 
u'-Mlly from father to son, teacher to disciide, for centuries, 
i thing unknown and unparalleled in the hisu^ry of the 
'itirature of any nation. How exclusive and restricted 
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were the privileges of scholarship and learning in those 
bygone days may be judged from the following passage; 
“The ears of a Sudra who listens, intentionally, when the 
Veda is being recited are to be filled with molten lead. 
His tongue is to be cut out if he recite it. His body is to 
be split in twain if he preserve it in his memory.” Thus it 
is not surprising to find that the earliest in.scriptions in metal 
and stone are Buddhist, and the earliest birch and palm 
manuscripts are also Buddhist. 

Before w'e can fully understand the literature of ancient 
India, some knowledge of the (;volution of its language — I 
mean the; Sanskrit — is <!ssentia 1 . Prakrit i>lays an important 
part, and its relation tc) tht; parent longue must also be 
clearly understood before, any attempt can be made to grasp 
even the fundamentals of Indi.an liUnatun;. 

The Vedic Hymn.s, with which we shall in tlue cours< 
deal, were, composed in an older form of classical 
Sanskrit. Prakrit is of a later date. It bears the sante 
relation to Vi'.uic or ckissical Sanskrit as Italian docs te 
Latin. Hence it would a]>pe:u' that e\a;ry work written in 
Sanskrit is okh'.r than any work in the Prakrit, just as any 
work of Tacitus would b(; okler th;in any of Dante. But, 
curiously enough, the case; is entirely the contrary. Works 
in Prakrit are usually and almost in every case older than 
works in Sanskrit. Buddha preached, not in classical 
Sanskrit, but in thr- piifois of his homi* -Prakrit or 
INlaghadi. Buddhist scriptures have almost without excep- 
tion been composed in this dialect, and the literature which 
has thus been created is, ol course, f()rmid;ibl<;. 

Wheii Prakrit was the; undisputed master of the field and 
had almost overshadowed its mother Sanskrit, there arose 
from the old school, in the fourth cimtury n.c:., a great 
grammarian. Panini (such was his musical name) w'a.s 
born about a century and a half or two centuries after 
Gautama Budillia had attained Nirvana. His birth marks 
a new epoch in the history of Sanskrit literature, of which 
lie can veritably be called “ the Father.” In fart, It is due to 
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him that we possess ■> an “ elegant," “ elaborate," and 
“refined” classical Sanskrit {sam-skrita, “put together”). 
The works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti all owe a debt to 
the labours of this profound grammarian. 

Although Panini revived Sanskrit, still, the important 
position Prakrit had come to occupy in Buddhistic literature 
was such that Prakrit continued to occupy that place beside 
the parent language for a long time to come. 

One explanation in panaithesis is necessary here. So 
far, whenever I have referred to “Prakrit” I hav'^e meant 
Maghadhi. Prakrit really corresponds to a sort of patois in 
Prench. F.very popular dialect which existed in ancient 
India was a “ prakrit,” but since Maghadhi became so 
prominent the meaning of the term has become confined 
among scholars to the dialect spoken in and around 
Maghadha. P'rorn tin., various dialects or prakrits of 
ancient India are desccndi;d the various vernaculars current 
in the India of to-day, with which I shall deal elsewhere. 

Our forefathers, the ancient Aryans, when they had 
cleared the primeval fort;sts of the Punjab and Central 
India with their crude axes of stone, turned the once 
emerald woodlands into smiling fields of golden corn and 
rice, P'arming was at one time an ignoble labour among 
th< sc free-born rovers, and the cultivation of the soil was 
only, they thought, a task for slaves. But soon that terrible 
mistress whom we all dread and call Necessity yoked them 
to the plough, and before long th<iy became prosperous 
husbandmen. The Aryans have always been distinguished 
for two inborn characteristics ; Firstly, the love of war and 
freedom ; and, secondly, though not less, for their speculative 
tendencies. The first has given birth to the stalwart Sikhs 
of the Punjab, the sturdy Maharatas, the wiry Pathans, the 
militant German, and the equally militant French. The 
speculative tendencies blossomed forth as the glorious 
Empires of Greece and Rome, and conceived such mighty 
soldiers as Napoleon and Alexander. In Philosophy, in 
Literature, in Arts, and in Science, the speculative bent of 
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the Aryan mind has also played an important part. The 
Stoicism of Zeno and Epictetus, the dramas of Shakespeare 
and Kalidasa, the music of Tan Sien, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, ami the natural philosophy of Newton and 
Galileo, are a few of the many diamonds into which the* 
mind of the Aryan race has crystallized. 

When the early clansmen of the Caspian waters had 
settled down in their new homes and yokc;d the fertile plainr> 
of the Punjab to tht;ir advantage, their minds turned from 
the speculation of war and conquest to a more peacf'lul 
sp('.culation. It is this sjx^culation, this metaphysical spc;cii- 
lation, which has given us the Vedas, which in their turn 
h.ivf.; sow'ti the seeds of a philosophy unparalleled in tlu- 
history of thought. 

.So much for a general outline of the origin of Sanskrit 
literature and pliilosophy. Let us now de.al with each i:*. 
detail, beginning, of course, with the Vedic Hymns. 

The war waged by the Aryans in tlie Punjab against tht* 
aborigines of the country---lht; 1 )asyus — forms the ctmttal 
background of the V'edas. 'The V^edic Hymns are the 
psalms of ancient India, and ao.* held in no less reverence 
among tlu; Hindus than is tlu Bible in Christian lands ('V 
tlu; Koran in Muslim countries, d’hc colle.ction of Mantras 
is the imperishable breath of lirahma, the divine Sruli 
heard bv the Kish is of old. 

As 1 have already said, iht ‘‘ Vedas are a collection ».)f 
hymns and prayers.” They are known as Samhitas, and 
“ were arranged for various ritual purposes.” Hayanand, 
how'cver, questions this statement. The hymns arc largely 
addressed to various phenomena of nature, and it is only in 
the latter part of the Rig- Veda, the most important of the 
Vedas, that any abstract deities are found. 

The Rig- Veda hymns to thirty-three gods, but Agni, 
Soma, Indra, Gama, Varuna, Savitri, Vishnu, and Rudra, 
are the most important of these deities. Agni is the god 
of fire, and around him move the ritual hymns 9f the 
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Veda. Indra is the beneficent god of the vernal showers, 
and the god of gods ; 

‘‘ Seven bright rays bedeck his bow. 

Seven great rivers from him flow ; 

h/^rth and sky corifess his sway, 

'rrembli»*g liills ubci.snnce pay ; 

AViclder of of IKavcn, 

ile to him liltjtion given. 

Mighty [iuln‘, sluing and true, 

1 lymns to lb* c ajfd gifts arc due.*’ 

Va:r..i is llut cMvacl of (U .ar<. i.i another 

I ersonification of the .same, ^Mthouoh llie. liyniits to 
Wtriina are fewer, there can be no doubt that lie is, beside 
indra, the most itnportanl d<*ily. i le personifies the* 
'.j.iritnal side of reho'ion. M'he holiest hymns of the Kit^- 
V' dia are dedicated to him, and rn^t to tnd.ra : 

** iliindrcd thon ;and balms that heal 
fbom tliy hantl'i tai moitaU steal ; 
iLnndicd ilu>u-.ciiid bh'ssmgs pour 
I'rom ihy mercy’^ endless store; 
reaeli us future sins to shun, 

Save ns, Lortl, from sins v'c’ve done f’ 

A.^aia : 

“ 'day this humble wou^hin done, 

J,ord \ ariina, roac'b thy throne ; 

May thi'> simple lay of love, 

King of skies, llty spirit ntovo ; 

Tn our lest, and in our labour, 
d'end us still with constant favour ! ’ 

l shas is the shining goddess of dawn, who disoels the 
gloom of night with her roseate blush. Savitri is the 
unrisen sun, the wedded god whose bride is the purple and 
gold clad Ushas. Vishnu is historically the most important 
of the solar deities. It is he who saved this earth from tlui 
tlemons, and it is he who has assumed so many times an 
earthly form for the good of mankind, and thus he is 
l^ymntyi to glory. Other deities are numerous, but we 
ueed not discuss them now. The Rig-Veda has no definite 
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conception of a future life, but the soul is held to be im- 
mortal. Punishment and reward after death are mentioned, 
but the notion is confused. Hindu scholars question the 
statements of Western savants who hold the conception of 
the Vedic cosmology as polytheistic. The Hindu doctrine 
is that all the Vedic deities are but the manifestation of the 
one Supreme, and - 1 am inclined to support this. 

There are other Vedas of later date and of less importance 
than the Rig. Of these, the Soma-Veda owes its origin 
mainly to the Rig-Veda, and is purely a compendium ot 
canonical hymns and chants for the Soma ritual. The 
Atharva-Veda, like the Rig-Veda, was a collection of 
priestlydiymns for the sacrificial ceremonial. Another Veda is 
Yajur-V'^^eda, which was al.so employed on similar occa- 
sions. It maiks a step forward in the history of Vedic 
phil os<>[ihy. 

As time went on the old Vedic Hymns came to be lesc 
understood than they usetl to be. Many of the passages 
became* difficult to the ordinary comprehension, and the 
very language in which the hymns were e.Kpressed had 
becomes autuiuated. The priestly setcts, proud of their pro- 
foiMul learning, offered divergent interpretations of the hol\ 
te.xls. Arountl the Br.ahmins gathered crowds of earnest 
.scholars from all quarters of the country. The results t'i 
their discussions on ritual, grammar, and philosophy, were 
gradualiy brought together, and thus sprang up a new 
literature — the Rrahnianas. These theological treatises 
were written throughout in prose, and are the oldest prose 
compositions in any Aryan tongue. 

The Upanishads mark the zenith of Hindu speculation. 
They are in reality^ appendices to the Brahmanas, but con- 
stitute a literature by themselves. The Upanishadic cot:- 
ceptions of the Creator and the creation are more philo- 
sophical than those of the Vedic Hymns. The texts 
could not have been composed much after iocx 5 b.c., as 
many of the most important doctrines are referred,* to by 
Buddhism. Brahma, the Supreme Deity', is the Cosmos. 
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All that exists, whether spiritual or material, is a part of 
Him. 

All this Universe is Brahma, 

All that live and move and die, 

Born in Him, in Him subsisting, 

Ending in that Being High, 

• • B ■ 

All the outer worlds pervading, 

And the orbs that ccasele.ss roll, 

All the cosmic force directing, 

Is — the Universal Soul. 

All unseen, but manifested 

In the sky and earth so broad ; 

All surveying, ever present — 

He is Brahma, He is Cod 

The beauty of the language, the purity of the ideal, and the 
sublimity of the thoughts, have endeared the Upanishads to 
the people of India. In the Indian home there is hardly a 
text more loved, more saored. than are the Upanishads. 
Schopenhauer waxed eloqiuait in his praise of them. “ In 
the whole world,” he ‘.ays, “ then; is no study, except that 
of the originals, so beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
(^upnekat. It has been the solace of my life ; it will be the 
solace of my death.” 

With the lapse of years and the length of time, the 
brahmanas and their appendicc.s the U[)atsishads grow so 
large in volume that they were in imminent danger of being 
lost. Learning, especially Brahmanic learning, was in the 
incient days handed down, not by means of [jrinted or even 
written texts, but merely by bc:Ing committed to memory. 
Thus abridgments called “ sutras ” were pr(;p ired for the 
use of students. They were generally known as “ smriti,” 
or memory, and constituted the last stage in the literature 
of Vedic India. Commentaries on the sutras of the 
renowned Badarayan continued to be penned till the age of 
the great Shankara in the ninth century a.d. Shankara 
was the father and founder of the Vedanta .school of 
philosophy, which reached a degree of great eminence in 
the last century. 
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In the sixth century before Christ, in the proud city of 
Kapilavastu, near Benares, was born Gautama Buddha. 

I I is father was what we would now call the President of a 
Republic. Gautama from his earliest childhood showed 
signs of an introspective mind. He found more to amuse 
him and occupy his thoughts in trying to solve the mysteries 
of Nature than by joining his companions in their games or 
their jokes. Life to him was a transient dream. Child- 
hood was a dawn, and death a twilight. The day of 
existence was but short. Joy and pleasuia; were always 
tinged with sadness. Whenever man wanted to assert 
himself, his labours were attended with a bitter struggle. 
Such was life. What came after death no one knew'. And 
it was these mysteries, the mysteries of birth and of death, 
of pain and of suffering, of joy and of grief, and of future 
e.xistence, that Buddha set out to solve. He left home, 
parents, wife, child, and crown, and betook himself to the 
forests and the wilderness to fmd solution to the intricate 
problems of life which appeared before his mind’s eye. 
Gautama’s first teachers wcire Brahmins, but the rigid dogmas 
of their theologj’. the mechanical precision of the Vedic 
doctrines, w'erc uncongenial to his lofty spirit, and he left 
them to get over the difficiiltie.-. by personal experience and 
devout meditation. There is notliing sought for with 
sufficient earnestness which cannot be found. Buddha 
found the Truth, the nucleus of which is that “ A man who 
is kind, full of love, and pure in heart, master of himself - 
he, (3 Vasettha, is near the blessed Nirvana.” 

Buddha preached the “ law,” and around his holy 
scriptures grew up a vast literature. Down to the time of 
Hieun-Tsiang, and much later, Buddhist theologians and 
doctors have continued to enlarge and comment upon the 
ii[reat words of the Master. Prakrit or Pali has been the 
script of the Buddhist texts, as Hebrew of the Christian, 
Arabic of the Muhammadan, and Sanskrit of the Hindu. 
Nothing would have given me greater pleasure than tQ have 
b^en able to give v'ou an outline of Buddhistic literature, 
but time and the space at my disposal is eJetremely limited. 
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and I think I must confine myself for the present to the 
Sanskrit and vernacular literature. 

Beside the Vedas sprung up a literature of poetry and 
prose worthy to rank with the best that thew'orld has ever pro- 
duced, Our Aryan forefathers, besides hymning the glories 
of their great gods, tuned their lyres to the praises of their 
Kings and their Queens, of their knights and of their sages, 
of their triumphs on the field of battle, and of their triumphs 
in the arts of peace. In this new and romantic era the 
great epics “ Mahabharata ” and “ Ramayana ” took shape. 

The “ Mahabharata,” as you know, is a poem in length 
aliout eight times that of the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” 
combined. It seems almost impossil)Ie to believii that it is 
tile creation of the genius of a single poet, so diverse is its 
theme and so cncyclopa-.dic is its teaching. ;\round the 
t [)ic centre of the great Bharata War revokars a wondtirful, 
gorgeous, and unending pageant of Kings and sages, 
philosophers, and the like. On the central foundation of 
the adventures of the Five Pandavas is l.uill a whole 
structure of moral and didactic philosophy. WhoU; theses 
on ethics, logic, warfare, and philosophy, are inserted. The 
“ Bhagav^adgita,” for e.xam[)le, which is to Hindus what the 
Book of Psalms is to Christians, is the outcome of a 
simijle incident on the field of Kurukshetra. Prince Arjuna 
dreads the impending battle, for he hates to sln.'d the blood 
of his relations and preceptors. But Krishna rebukes him 
for his cowardice and effeminate f<*ars : 

‘‘ Do thy pari ! 

Be niindfLiI of thy name, and tremldo n<>l ' 

Noiif’ht bettor ran betide a martial 
'I'han lawful war.” 

He then discusses the philosophical doctrines of virtue in 
work, of the religions of discernment, knowledge, self- 
restraint, service of the. Supreme, the manifestation of the 
One and Manifold, of matter and spirit, of divine and 
undivine, of deliverance and renunciation. “In plain but 
noble language it unfolds a philosophical system which 
remains to this day the prevailing Brahmanic belief 
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blending as it does the doctrines of Kapila, Patanjali, and 
tlie Vedas.” 

It would be encroaching too much on your valuable time 
if I were to attempt to illustrate the important and magnifi- 
cent “ Mahabharata,” which is important in the sense that 
it has almost been a Bible of India for countless ages, and 
the lessons and doctrines which it teaches have been and 
will be manifested in the lives of Indians for centuries to 
come. 1 he beautiful stories of Draupadi and the Pandavas, 
the incidents in their chequered hut triumphant career, the 
charming episodes of Nala and Damayanti, Savitri and Sat- 
yavan, are already known, I suppose, to most of you. When 
these stories were first published in Europe they created 
a stir both in the liu-rary and social worlds. The purity of 
language, the sublimity of thought, have rendered them 
dear to this Continent as well. Schlegel and Goethe waxed 
eloquent on the beauties of Indian lyricism, and the 
character of the Hindu heroines brought forth some 
interesting criticism and comparisons between them and the 
W^estern women from the pen of Schopenhauer. 

1 he “ Ramayana” is also well knowMi in the West. In 
India it has gained a greater share of popularity than even 
the Mahabharata. I he atlventures ol Prince Rama and 
Princess Sita are still recited with the 'same love and 
devotion a.s they were when the poet Valmiki composed 
this famous epic. “ Kama is the ideal knight of India. 
Millions of hero-worshippers feel in.spired by the records of 
his .saintliness and chivalry — the very qualities which make 
King Arthur the idol of romantic hearts.” With nine- 
tenihs of the women of India, if you could search the 
bottom of their hearts, you would find that they have as 
their ideal Princess Sita. They pay as much reverence to 
and hold her memory with as much love and devotion as 

pious Christian women worship and adore the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The outstanding figure in the history of Indian literature 
is, of course, the poet Ralidasa. Born of humble parents. 
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ridiculed as a fool in his youth, he grew up to be one of the 
greatest poets that the world has ever seen. His lyrics, 
his dramas, and his epics, rank with the noblest that the 
genius of man has given birth to. 

Hindu tradition places Kalidasa in the first century u.c. 
Kalidasa is said to have been one of the nine gems which 
shone at the Court of the King called Vikramaditya. 
Historians and scholars are still keenly contesting the 
question of this Vikramaditya. Some consider him merely 
a fictitious personage, others recognize him as King 
Chandragupta II., who reigned in the fourth and fifth 
centuries after Christ. I have carefully weighed the argu- 
ments put forward by all sides, and have arrived at the 
conclusion Wil.son arrived at many years ago : that there is, 
in this case at least, absolutely no reason to di.sbelieve 
Hindu tradition. ]\Ioreov(;r, as I said not long ago in a 
paper on Kalidasa, the Greeks were finally subdued in 
50 u.c. by the Mtmgolian conqueror Khieu-tsi-Ki (or 
Kadphise.s I., of the coin.sl, and the Scythians who had 
enterttl India via the passes of Gilgit and of Ley about 
70 B.c. were routed by Vikramaditya in 57 u.c'. It was in 
the same year that th(* Samv.at Lra was founded, and it is 
very probable that in this illustrious ag<;, in the dawn of 


new empirt!s, commenced the renaissance; of Indian 
literature, crystallizing in the j)oet Kalida.sa. 

'I'he works ascribed to the genius of Kalidasa are 
numerous, but the principal of these are the epics, 
“ Raghuvansha ” and “ Kumara Sambhava”; the lyrics, 
“ Megha Duta ” and ‘‘ Ritu Sanhara and the dramas, 


“ Shakuntala,” 


uramorvasi. 


and ‘‘ Malavikagnimitra.” 


‘ Raghuvansha,” written towards the middle of the poet’s 
life, is the story of the Ikshavaku or Solar line of Kings. 
It is an epic of great beauty, but perhaps a degree inferior 


to “ Kumara Sambhava.” 


“Kumara Sambhava,” or “ The Birth of the War God,” 
ranli|3 without doubt among ’the best of Kalidasa’s creations. 
Out of a total of twenty-two cantos, only seven have come 
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down to us. These are so charminjj and so exquisite that 
it is no hyperbole to say that the whole poem would have 
rivalled in beauty the epic of any land and of any age. 

The lyric “ Ritu Sanhara,” or “ The Cycle of the 
Seasons,” is the work of the poet’s youth. It is extravagant 
and .sensual. Here we see the poet in the buoyancy of 
his romantic youth. I 3 ut we do also see the flower in the 
bud. In the occasional heights of lyric charm and In the 
dignified harmony of the verse and rhythm we have the 
prophecy of the sublime and ex([uisite “ Megha Duta.” 

Critics have been at a loss to decide whether “ Shakun- 
tala ” is better than “Megha Duta,” or “Megha Duta” 
better than “ Shakuntala.” It is a hard choice. “ Megha 
Duta ” is a small lyric of only 1 1 5 stanzas, and is one of the 
best, if not the best lyric in the world. 'I'he charm of its 
simple lhcm(‘, imnuirtalized by thet poet with all the 
grandeur of Eastern thought and imager}', can only be 
appreciated when read. 

Of the dramas ascribed to the pen of Kalidasa, the chief 
are “ Vikramorvasi,” “ Malvikagnimitra,” and “ Shakun- 
tala.” “ Vikramorv'asi ” is an elegant and bi^autiful piece, 
blending terrestrial with celestial charms. It tells of the 
love between the brave King Vikrama and the beautiful 
nymph Urv'asl. “Malvikagnimitra” is an extravagant 
drama. In “Shakuntala” Kalidasa reaches the high-water 
mark of his poetry. Goethe has summed up the criticism 
of “ Shakuntala ” in a single quatrain : 

“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enra{)tured, feasted, fed ; 

Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole name combine ; 

I name thee, O Shakuntala ! and all at once is said.” 

Before I I'tass on I cannot resist the temptation to linger 
on a few moments and describe the merits of Kalidasa’s 
works from the literary and .esthetic standpoints. 

Of all the great qualities that Kalidasa possessed, the 
most striking was his supreme love of the sublime anA the 
beautiful. In all his works we find this element in 
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profusion, but, strang^ely enough, it is not laboured. His 
poetry seems most natural, most consequent, when he is 
dealing with some beautiful object and is pouring forth 
metaphor upon metaphor, simile upon simile. Regarding 
his great learning I cannot do better than make an extract 
from the paper to which I have already alluded : “ Kali- 
dasa’s lov'e of Nature supplied him with an endless store of 
objects for poetical handling ; his imagination turned them 
into gold, and his great classical learning and mastery 
of the glorious mythology of his country adtled beauty and 
colour to his works. Kalidasa knew every legend connected 
with each brook and dole and mountain, lie had the geo- 
graphy and history of India off by heart. . , . It is neither 
in kingly grace or majesty, nor in the clouds and fire r^f 
sunset ; nor in the clash of arms, the rush of stcxids to 
battle, the rumbling of th<; chariot wlKxd.s, and the whistle 
of the arrows speeding through the air ; nor in the blossoms 
of spring; nor in the glittering snf)vv-capped TTimalayan 
peaks ; nor in the calm majesty t)f tlu; ocean (all of which 
he paints with his own inimitable colours and skill), but in 
the pure and beautiful woman that Kalid.isa finds his most 
congenial subject. . . . Kalidasa invariably endeavours to 
produce the ideal woman. What Cloethe said of Shakun- 
tala can be applied to all his heroines.’’ 

So much for Kalidasa and his poetry. Passing rapidly 
on to the literature of the Muhammadans, I can but 
briefly touch on the other poets ami writers of this 
renaissant era which began some years before Kalidasa and 
continued down to about the time of tin; Muslim invasion 
and conquest of India. 

In the later Sanskrit lyric poetry we have the “ Sringara- 
sataka,” or “ The Century of Love,” by the famous King 
Bhartrihari. “ Chaurapanchsika.” or “The P'ifty Stanzas 
of a Thief,” by the Kashmiri [)oet I 3 ilhana, is a quaint and 
fascinating work. The “ Gita Govind,” well known in 
England as " The Song of Songs,” is, however, the most 
important of later Sanskrit lyrics. Jaydeva the poet is its 
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author. The poem is allegorical. “ Krishna stands for the 
soul, which again and again is attracted by the objects of 
the senses, the gopis, until Divine Love (Radha) reclaims 
the dear wanderer.” 

Bhavabhuti is the most striking poet after Kalidasa. 
His “ Malati-Madhava ” is popular. Dandin is another 
important dramatist. His “ Mricchakatika,” or “The Little 
Toy Cart,” is famous even in Europe. He was also a 
novelist. 

./Esop’s “ Fables ” have their counterpart in Hindu 
literature. The “ Hitopadesha,” or “ The Book of Golden 
Advice,” is known to every child in India. “ The Jatakas 
are the oldest fairy-tales of the Aryan race.” They are the 
birth stories and biographies of Gautama Buddha. 

1 he Puranas also belong to this age. Their diverse 
themes are too well known to require mention here. 

With the fall of the (iupta Empire and the ri.se of Muham- 
madan power we come to the twilight of Sanskrit literature. 
In a few years it is all but extinct. 

Rough, uncultured hordes of Mu.slims pour into India in 
the eleventh and twellth centuries, and. .slaying the inhabi- 
tants, burning towns and monasteries, demolishing temples, 
robbing, plundering, and ravaging, they bring the country 
under their power. 'I'he \Tdas have given place to the 
Koran, temphis to mosques. Arabic and Pt:rsian have 
usurped the ancient tongue of the law. The literature of 
Muhammadan India must truly be clas.sed with the 
literatures of Persia and Arabia, d'he chroniclers of India, 
however, vie with the chroniclers of Iran and Muscat in 
their claims to the great writers of this age. India 
claims the poet Firdausi, who was in reality a Persian epic 
poet at the Court of King Mahmud, and over the praise of 
the Princess Zebun-nissa both Indians and Persians wax 
eloquent. She is to India what Sappho is to Greece. 
Her lyrics are still immensely popular. The “ Diwan-i 
Makfi,” literally “ The Book of the Hidden One,” combines 
both Hindu and Muslim thought and sentiment : 
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“ No Muslim I, 

But an idolater ; 

1 bow before the image of my Love, 

And worship her : 

“ No Brahmin I ; 

My sacred thread 

I cast away, for round my neck I wear 
Her plaited hair instead.” 

She lies buried at Nawakote, in the city of Lahore. The 
tomb, which was once pinnacled in marble and t;old and 
surrounded by a garden of the choicest flowers, roofed with 
turquoise and jade, is now desolate and in ruins. 

Muhammadan literary activity was at its higli- water 
mark in India during the reigns of Akbar and Aurunzeb. 
We have Abtil Fazl compiling his world-famous “Akbar 
Nama,” and the poetess Zebun-ni.ssa, the eldest daughter 
of Aurunzeb, writing her mystical lyrics in the despotic 
rule of her father. 

The Muhammadan conquerors brought over with them 
from the plains of Iran and 'I'artar^' new “culture*.” and 
new languages. These latter mainly consisted in Persian and 
Arabic. The*, interfirsion of races and sentiments during 
the five or six centuries of Mo<ghul and Pathan rule gave 
birth, as would be exjiected, to a new language and a new 
form of expression. 

This language, known as “ Urdu,” or the language of the 
camp, evolved out of the various elements, ideas, feelings, 
and languages. Urdu is an admixture of Persian and 
Arabic with Hindustani, or the language of Hindustan. 
Although at times very corrupt, it has at others soared to 
lofty heights in both poem and prose. With the fall of the 
Moghul Empire this new language continued to develop, 
but it then became w’hat may be termed purely a provincial 
language. In the present day the best Urdu is spoken and 
written around Delhi and Lucknow, the ancient strong- 
holds of the Moghul Empire. 

Urdu has produced quite a number of brilliant poets and 
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prose-writers, such as Sauda, Mir Taqui, Hali, Zauq, and 
Ghalib, and the novelists Nasir Ahmed and Muhammad 
Hussan Azad, and others. The present Poets Laureate of 
Northern India are Dr. Iqbal and Mr. Mahrnm. 

The vernacular literature of India is in the main 
relijfious. In the firmament of Hindi literature Tulsi Dass 
is the brii>hte.st star. Tulsi, deserted ‘'by his parents at 
birth, was broui^ht up by a wandering ascetic.” Ninety 
millions or over of India’s vast population acknowledge him 
as their guide. 1 lis translation of Valmiki’s “ Ramayana ” 
is a classic. Many portions of 'I'ulsi’s “Rama} ana” an* 
entirely original. Ivabir, the son of a IMuslim weaver, v^as 
the father of a s('et known as the Kabir- Pantha. It attacked 
the idolatry oi the Hindu, besidcjs assailing the narrow 
bigfitry of the Muhammadan. 'I'he t^raJiing of Guru 
Nanak, the founder ol the Sikh faith, was oolv a uniiich of 
the Kal-'ir dticliines, '1 he writings oi the Guru, together 
vvitlt those of his nine itillowa-rs, arc collected in the work 
known as the “Adi Granlh.” 

The “ Adi (.iranth ” is hetei\»geneous in its contents, 
rhe h}mns are in a mi.xture of various tongiu s and 
dialects. 'I'his heterog< iieous adniixiure is in turn the 
foundation td a new' language, stiil in its infancy, a languagti 
of unrivalled chaim and oi very great lite.rary possibilities. 
'Phis is Punj.ibi, or tlie language ctf the Sikhs and Hindus 
of the Punjab. “Jlir and Ranja ’ is an ejjic famous 
throughout Northern India. Snatches of its romantic 
poetry are known to most Punjabis. 

In Maharathi literature the most famous writer is 
Tukaram. Born in i6oo, he was as a child a .shopkeeper, 
but in youth he left home and parents and became a 
wandering ascetic. His “ Abhangas ” are famous through- 
out Maharastra. Namdeva is “ known to us by hymns 
enshrined in the Sikh Granth, as well as those current in 
his own country.” 

The best-known Tamil writers of the eighteenth 
cejptury are Tayumanavan and the Jesuit monk Beschi. 
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The stars in 'Felugu literature arc Alla.sani-Raya, King of 
Vigayanagar and author of “ Amuktamalyada,” and 
Allasani Pcddana. Burmese, Assamese, and Kanarese 
literatures have each their Poets Laureate, and have con- 
tributed their share to the vernacular literature of India. 

The literature of Bengal was for one hundred and fifty 
years between the fifteenth and seventeenih centuries dedi- 
cated to the god Siva and the goddess Kali, or otherwise 
known as J^urga. Of the older works, “ Sriin.inta Saudagar,” 
by Alukunda Ram Chids.ravarli. is the best known. 

With the beginning of the last century began a new dawn 
in Indian liti rature. l lu! goldiai sln.aks of a new renais- 
sance wt:r<; first seen in Be.ng.d, Ivain Mohan Roy, the. 
religious reformer, set a m.w fashitni in [iro.;e, wliiie Madhu 
Sudan Dull attained a d<.*:;re«; of e.\a:<‘!k;riC(; in his jjoetry 
which has .scarcely (wer b(a;n siir[jas.sed. Ikiukim Chandra 
look the literary wtu'ld by storm in his nv.)ve} “ 1 )urgesanan- 
dini.” lie is also the author (■' in.iny [jatric^tic [)oems. 
Ihna-Sandhu Miitra eieaud a n aaon with Ins satire 
“ N il-O.a j)an, ’ lor which lu; was hued an<l impriso!U.‘d. 
This work has bef'u tran.slat. d into alnio.-it all tee. langu.iges 
ot India. Sir R il)iiidi\i Nath d agore is, of course, the tower- 
ing genius in lh<‘ Bengali liter.iturc v)f lo-ci.iy. In fact, 
his personality overshadows tlie whole of present Indian 
literature. Born of an eminent aristocr.itic f.unily in 
Calcutta, hi; began to write verses at the early age of nine 
or ten. lie ri;ceived his education at the University 
College, London. 1 1 is j)rincipal works are ‘‘ Gilanjali,” a 
collection of philosophical hymns which has brought him a 
reputation equal to that of any man of letters of his day. 
The “Gardener” contains many exquisite; lyrics of love, 
and life.. 'i'agore is also famed as a dramatist, and his 
prose is admired from the Delta of the Hugly to the 
Continent of America. 

Thus we come to our own day. The dawn of the new 
centyiry heralds a new era, a new epoch, in the history of 
Indian languages and in the history of Indian literatures. 
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In the Punjab we find Iqbal reviving in the native tongue 
of the land the sublime mysticism of Iran and Arabia ; in 
Gujerat we find the budding of new poetry, of new 
romance ; in Maharastra prose is soaring to lofty heights ; 
and in Bengal Tagore is creating literature destined to live, 
and destined to rank with the noblest in the world. 

But this new renaissance ends not here. A new litera- 
ture, a new mode of expression, has taken root in the 
Indian mind. Indians have begun to find an outlet for 
their native sentiments and ideas, not in their own vernacu- 
lars, not in the melodious dialects of their country, but in the 
English tongue. The first poet hailed from Bengal early 
in the last ccaitury. 1 1 is footsteps have been closely 

followed by a train of poets, lyrists, and dramatists, of no 
mean order. The chief of these are the late Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, one of the ablest members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the tw^o poetesses Torn Dutt and 
Sarojini Naidu. All these names are familiar in this 
country. So far no great prose- writer has arisen. It is 
only natural, for the history of literaturi! proves that poetry 
invariably develops before prose. 

Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt’s translations from the epics 
exhibit a great command of the coinpl;cated forms o( 
Itnglish metre : 

“Sound tlic drum, a music issues, 

C?an you grasp the sound so I>old ? 
niow the conch at festive season, 

(’an you that soft utterance hold ? 

Strike the harp-string deep rt;sounding, 

Can you touch its voice profound ? 

Stop the drum, the conch, the harp-string, 

And you slop the uttered sound !” 

Toru Dutt, a poetess of great promise, plucked away 
from life at the age of twenty, has nevertheless left a few 
poems, a fe\v lyrics, which will live. She has, as Edmund 
Gosse said many, many years ago, added a page, a beautiful 
page, to the history of English literature. Here is one of 
her translations from the French of Comte de Gramont ; 
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“Thou canst not die ; my foolish fears are Viiiti, 

O Muse ! O Poesy ! My love for aye ! 

Thou livest and shalt live. The sun, the day. 

Are less than thee, the life of hill and plain ! 

Long as the spiiit makes the heart its fane, 

And homewards, (lodvrards, lifts our eyes, thy ray 
Shall light our path and thy bewitching lay 
Our exile charm and mitigate our pain. 

And ye who scoin her heart, ye worldly wise. 

Or who profane it, which is guiltier far, 

Ye may degrade yourselves and blind your eyes 
And close your ears, but ye can never mar 
Her glory with your boastful blaspliemies. 

Nor quench in heaven the lustre of one star.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naiclii, of courso, is now tho soul of this 
now literature. llt^r (‘xtpiisite and ele^^ant verses are 
famous even in England. In India slu! is the leader of 
this new movement and the id(d of lier peoj)le. Her works 
are “The Ciohhm Threshold,’* - The Hird of Time,” and 
“The Eroken Winge” Wnv third and latest book is the 
least successful of her three works. The following is one 
of her famous Ij rics : 

“ Is there aiiglU you need that my hanrls withhold, 

Rich gifts fjf raiment or grain or gold? 

Lo ! ! have flung to the East and West 
Ihicclcss treasure torn from my bieasl, 

And yieUl'.'d the sons of my strickc‘n womb 
To tile druiu-l)cats of duty, the sabres of doom. 

“ Gathered like pearls in their alitui giaves, 

Silent they sleep by the Persian weaves ; 

Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands. 

They lie with pale browns and brave, broken hands ; 

'They are stiewii like blossoms mown down by chance 
On tlie blood-browui nicadow^s of Manders and France. 

“ Can yc measure the grief of the tears 1 wx‘e[) 

Or comjiass the woe of the watch I keet) ? 

Or the jiride that thrills through my heart’s despair, 

And the hope that comforts the anguish of [irayer ? 

And the far, sad, glorious vision I see 
Of the torn red banners of Victory ? 

5.' “ When the terror and 'tumult of hale shall cease, 

And life be refashioned on the anvils of peace, 

VO^. XV. 2 ( 
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And your love shall offer memorial thanks 

To the comrades who fought in your dauntless ranks, 

And you honour the deeds of the deathless ones, 

Remember the blood of thy martyred sons !” 

Of the n(;w ge,neration of this ckiss of poets, by quaint 
coincidence, the most noted poet is I laranrlranath Chatto- 
padhyay, tlie niueteen-year-old brother of Mrs. Naidu. 
1 1 is “ l^'east of Youth” is a work of great promise. 
1 larandranatli is inclined to be bombastic at times, and thus 
spoils many otherwise good poems. Mere is a specimen of 
his poetry : 

“I.o! over the mountains i,» tlie silver grey 
I'hichanted distance, breaks .1 binning day, 
l.ong clouds of facry-flnming fire 
(’•loom on the heaven- looming nuninlam-tfiiis, 

And everywhere warm, sdrer fountain drops 
Scatter tlie music of desire.” 

I know of Other pttels and poetesses in various jitirts of 
India findino- the natural exin'ession of their iiaiive genius 
in hbiglish verse and rhythm, but time dot's not permit of 
further discussion, nor perhaps wotild if he fair on my pan 
to tinnounce them to the world In.lore they ha\ e htitl their 
^ifts at her feet. 

Out of the past has the pre.scut evolved, out of the present 
will cv()lve the future. Let u.s turn our eyes to the 
morrow, and sec if we can discern anything in the dim 
ha/y mist of the future in the light shed by to-day. 

V^arioiis forces are at work now on the Iiulian mind. 
The spread of raiKvay.s, the gri.)wing increase of trade and 
commerce, is bringing India into closer contact with the 
West and with the East. The people are rapidly taking to 
Western ideas, Western .sentiments, Western wayns, and 
Western habits. Some thinkers and writers regard thi.s 
change with a cynicism born of narrow vision. But on the 
whole there is no need for alarm. East can never be 
West, nor West East, but they can meet. The materialism 
of Western thought and the narrowness of Eastern vision 
can, however, both melt in the happy union of the two. 
•Df this I have the greatest hopes. 
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In India to-day there is a great awakening. A spirit of 
nationalism and self-consciousness is abroad in the land. 
The ancient classics arc being revived, and historical and 
archneological research is bringing to light once more the 
vanished glories and splendours of bygone empires. The 
ambition of cv(jry village boy, of every village girl, is now 
to learn linglish. Is it too imicli, then, to exjject that with 
all these forces at work on t’;e Indian mind a new mode of 
expression, a new langu.igi', ,\ new literature, will rise above 
the ruins of the past? din’s new lileratarc will be India’s 
contribution to the litfuMture of b'.ngland. In Indsi ih.ill be 
born before long a Isost of bb!i!.'r.si.)ns, a host oi Irvings, and 
a liost of Longfellows. In them will meet the best from 
the J'hist and the bt'st froiu the West. Tint glamour, the 
gorgitous iKtauties, of clu; Kasteam mind will find its e.x- 
pression in the exactness nr.-’ ch-atne-st; of a \'/<;;:iern Lengue. 
iLsivUtrs of the works of Torn Diiii, Sarujini ?\h'iidu. aval 
1 1.nMiulranalh C.'h itl<i[iad:iyay, t.LiinoL but b(t inioressed 
with the possibilities of this tnr.v literainre, 

Allhoii dn I have, rmtlined tint future of Lite Pmglish 
language in India, which is ;\iinost certain, if wv: judge 
viieght tin- signs of llu; :im<;;, I <k> nut mean to imply tlvst 
the whole gtmius of tit; Iiiiliin niindi will find its outl. t 
in a foreign language'. Far from it. The literature 1 1 
India is to evolve on three distinct lines ; Firstly, in tie; 
Fnglish language; secviiidly, in jj'oviinu’rd dialects; an-', 
thirdly, in the San.ski'it tung.i'-. ; and will be known fo 
posterity in these thret; forms. India is a country almost 
equal in size and populatie)n to the. whoh; cif the. Continimt 
of Europe. It can have a franca^ hut it is absurd lo 

expect the Kashmiri, the ITinjahi, the JAIaharata, the 
Rajput, the Bengali, and the Madrasi, to express their 
thoughts in one language and create a common literature 
for the whole of India. All Indians can no more think and 
write alike — I mean with the same sentiments, with the 
same ideas — than can the German, the French, the 
Russian, and the Englishman. 'I'hus must vve be prepared 
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to see the literature of India develop, not in one direction, 
but in three ; not along one path, but along several. 

Thus with new hopes and new fears we await the morrow, 
Now that the great shadow which hung over the world 
like a mist is lifting, a bright golden dawn purples the sky 
ot peace ; we are on the threshold of a new era, of a new 
epoch. In th(^ hazy distance I sec the glimmering pinnacles 
of a great future for both literature and art. The storm 
is passing; let us now travel forth to the land of our 
hopes, the land of our ideals, the land of thought. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE EOREGOIN(i PAPER 

Ar a nieclia.^ of tlic l^ast India /vssocialion, held on Monday, April 
28, 1919, the I'ollowini; pa])er, entitled, “Indian literature; I’ast, 
Present, and J^iitiire.” was read by Kanliayalal (iaii])a, lCs(|. Sir 
koland K. Wilscai, Part., occupied the chair. The followin.i^* ladies 
iiid i;eiilleinci\ ainoni^sl <.)tlu’rs, were i>re>ent ; Sii' Flerl)ert Ilohu- 
wood, Mr. A. Porteous, c.j.i., Mr. \V. ('oldslrcam, K-i-n., Mr. N. C. 
>eii, o.r..F.., Mr. J. P). Pennington, Mr. ['. II. Prown, Mr. Duncan 
i.-\inc, 1 )r. Miller ila^iiiiic, I.ady Katharine Stuart, Profes.-or 
rickerton, Mr. |. I\ l>. |eejcc]»!io\ , M i Jackson, Mis.s Inman, Mi'vS. 
Marri^-on, Mr. J \ In oliaouin. Mr. S K. lUiadwry, licuL D. T-. 
iatwardlian, J\lr. (iranl Piown, Mr. II. R. (‘ook, ^Ir. F. Joseph 
' <.)nw’a\, ]\Ir. Alfre<l Prewer, Mr. tiuiry, Mrs. Archdale Wilson, M iss 
M. Soralijee, Mr. M. Sorabjee, Mr. and .Mrs. Plai-o, Mr. James 
alac Donald, Mrs. l^'itzrov Mundy, Mr. D. C'hainati Pal!, Mr. N. P>. 
Patel, and I )r. John i'olleii, (M.f, ] Ion. .'secretary. 

The Cjiatrman : Ladie.^- and c:cnt 1 emen, we ha\e just listen.ed to a 
s ery able lecture by a very yoiuiL; underi^raduaie ol iny University 
x.>f Crtiiibrid.^e, who shows sii;n> of very ^reat )»romise. It is not so 
\ery lon^’ ai^o when 1 was occnpyiiiL; tlie chair here that a ])aper was 
read by another brilliant yonm; Indian student, that time from 
Oxford. Me rather startled his audience by the announcement, 
which lie lalsilied 1 )\ e\ery ivord of his adilrcss, that the study of 
tIic Eui.;li>.lt lani^uai^c was so alien to the Indian mind that it cramped 
and stilled whatever L^eiiiiis they ini^^ht liaxe orii^inally possessed. 
I am .c;lad to see that the C 'anil)ridL;c man takes a different view, and 
<inlicipatcs -and is J^kid to anliei[)ate that JCn,L;hs]i may lie tlie 
lingua franca of the whole of ihat vast Em])ire, which no doubt will 
at some time or other be independent, without prejudice to the 
various dialects which bcloui; to the different parts of it, in the same 
way tliat my friend Dr. Pollen will prol)ably say tliat ICspcranto is 
i^oinsJ^ to be the lingua franca of iMirojie williout prejudice to 
Enj.^lish, ITcnch, and so on. Those of you wlio have the pa])er 
before you will have seen that it is much more elaborate than what 
the lecturer has put before you. He has had to leave out a i^ood 
deal owini,^ to considerations of lime. AVe arc much indebted t (3 
Dr. Pollen for^having* tilled up some of the i;ai)s, and I propose to 
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offer one more illustration from the poet, Princess Zcbun-nissa, who 
is wiiting", I may say, in the character of a mere man : 

“Xo ATiisiiin I, 
iiut ail idolalor. 

1 bow before tlic inias^e of iiiy Love, 

And worship her. 

“X'^o Brahmin 1 , 

My vsacrcd thread 

1 cast aw’ay, for round my neck I wear 
Her plaited hair instead.” 

Ft may, perliaps, bo intere^tini;' to know tliat the same Prince -s 
Zcbun-nissa who is rosp()!isi 1 )le for this amatorj poetry has cf>m- 
piled an enormous ^\orl: on Alohammedan Law, which is still loo! ed 
111)011 as a hij^li autliorilv 

Tbe Lecturer a<‘credils lordausi to India, he being' the Court poet 
of a Mnhammnden king, M ahnuid, w hose only connection with India 
was that he mercilc\'^sl\ raided it as far as he could. Another writei 
in the Court of that same monarch, may with more trutli be con- 
nected w'ith Indian literature, y\!biruni, who wrote an elaborate 
treatise on all that he had been able to gather of FFindoo litcraturcj. 
and went so far as to denc)unce the devastating raids of his sovereigm 

I think w^e have seen enough now^ to recognize tliat the fami)us 
Kipling aphoiism, “ L:ist i*^ luisl and WVst is West, and never the 
twain shall meet,” is out of date. 

A striking illustration of ihe same w’ord being used in Iw'o verj 
dilTerenl sense's occur.'> in tbe early pait of the paper- I refer to the 
woid “ Sjjeculatiop.” I lie Lecturer attributes *‘s[)ecnlalion ” in tiie 
sense in which we are jainiiiar with ii on the vStoclc Lxcliangc to the 
Ixnglisii, the I'reneli, and the ( lermans, and ‘^speculation ” in the 
metaphysical sense to the Hindoos. I luimlily suggest that there 
has been a good deal of speculation in tlic latter sense in Lngland, 
and I hope that in cotton mills and other things we shall see a good 
deal of useful and lu'yncst commercial specnlation on the part of 
Indians 

I may mention two other illustrations of how the East and West 
are corning tog»'ther, especially of liow the Ftlast is diligently study- 
ing the West A good many of you have read, I expect, the Report 
of the Rowlatt Conmiissioii. In the part relating to Western India 
it comes out very clearly that the revolutionaries drew' a large part 
of tlieir inspiration from Mazziiii, and one of them expresses the 
opinion that Ihikaran, the Marathi [)oet of Sivaji's time, was 
re-iiicarnatcd in the Italian patriot. 

"Idle other illustration. This morning I was looking up Rabin- 
dranath Tagore with a view to what I might hear this afternoon. I 
looked at a book which had a pliolograph of the poet on tlic frftntis- 
rf^icce, and T w^as startled to see tlie close resemblance of this plioto- 
graph to a pliilosopher of whom all Cambridge men are proud, the 
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late Professor Henry Sid^wick. This brings together in a striking 
way two remote brandies of the Aryan Race. (Applause.) 

Sir IIkkbkkt Holmwood said as a critic of English the paper was 
very well put together and thought out. He regretted that in the 
lime at his disposal the lecturer had not been able to go more deeply 
into the subject of Buddhist literature, which he (the speaker) was 
much interested in. With reference to the ChainnaiVs remark about 
the influence of Mazzini, wlien lie (the speaker), in the course of 
his judicial duties w as trying some of the Anarcliists at Calcutta, he 
came across a Bengali work on revolution, which also exhibited 
liic influence of Alaz/.ini and (luoted from him. It also had several 
r .'Clioiis which descril)ed liow to make bombs, :ind all the chemical 
processes connected with tlicm. Tie expressed grc;it admiration 
i’en* the works of Sir k. Tagore, whom he was proud to numher 
;>MK)ng his j)erson;il friends, lie had heard him recite his own 
p )ems in Bengali and translate them int(^ l^nglisli on the sju)!, and 
i-uo most beautiful haigli.^h. Tar^ore’s descri[)ti()n of the laiu falU 
i'lg was one of the most wonderful sound poems lie had e\er lieard. 
](. was imi)ossil)Io to translate tlie sound of the (!r<^])[)ing rain into 
t.ngiish, ])ut it was most ^tiikiiip to hear him iiiiinediately, and 
\.illioiU any clfort, give a rr.dly goi'd Pnglish rendtnatig of Ids owni 
j'ocnis. In conclusion, he thanked, llie lecturer for his extremely 
r.hle and interesting pajicr, (Api>l:aiNe ) 

IVofcssor l>i(*Ki' a rov said tlial liraening to the leelure liad been 
great literar}'^ treat, lie congratulated the loetnier on liis know- 
k dge of English. lie w’as interested to learn that “ \vvaiP’ meant 
“ [riend.” Another thing hf’ havl been .-truck \ iili was the statement 
that the written alphabet depemled on the nature of the writing 
material. Althougli ihal had nc.er struck lii]n l>efore, it must neces- 
: arily be (be case. h'or instance, if one wcjv wailing on clay tlie 
k-ilers would naturally becojiie ciUKifurm in eliaracier. Wd’lli regard 
to East being East and W est being W'e^t, lie lio[>od nal ionalitics 
would be ])reserved, so ih.al when iIk'v liavelled ahioad tliev would 
1)0 able to see tlie diffcreiU costumes which were siiitahle to the 
climate and the ^nrronndings, to note the national dances aiul other 
customs, and to hear the naticniai music, langnago, and national 
poetry, c\en tliougli tliey dal lu-i understand it. That the nationali- 
ties should be carved out aecfcrdiiig to tlie \\ill (»f the diplomatist 
Avas, in his opinion, the last j>os'^il>U* tluug to l)e desired. Tlie 
nationality sliouUl be the nationahly of llie race with all their char- 
acteristics, thong'll tlierc should be tlie least lines of demar- 

cation between tlie different countries and the freest possible inter- 
course. d'he diflicully waas increasing with regard to frontiers. 
Icivers at one time formed effective frontiers, but at the present 
time, owing to biidges and comnumications, tliat was not the case, 
riietonly effective natural frontiers at the present time were high 
mountains and the sea. Even in the case of high mountain.s, any- 
one who had seen the i)erformances of the aircraft on the occasion 
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of the march of the Anzacs through London would realize that 
it would be a very easy matter for aircraft to go over ordinary 
mountain passes. What they wanted was a nationalism which would 
bring East to West and W'est to East. What was required was 
tmity between all the peoples, with a nationality not tinged with a 
patriotism of hate, but saturated with a desire to he of a maximu.ii 
of service to one’s neighl:)ours and all mankind. (xA.])plause.) 

Mr. CoLiJSTUKAM haid that the lecturer had made a most useful 
contribution to literature. They had begun to understand in Eng- 
land within the past ten years that Bengali had a great literature, 
and that many author.'^ reached a very iu'gh standard in prose and 
poetry-”' for instance, in jaietry, ATrs. Sarojini Xaidu and wSir Rabiu- 
dranath 'Tagore. Xn British ])oet laureate need be ashamed of the 
beautiful lines liann the works of the ft)rmer which the lecttirer had 
referred to and Dr, l*oIlen Ijad so reelingly rotated. Turning ttj 
the north of India, ue have [)ot.ts and prose writers in Urdu, which 
was still a growing language, not yet fully developed; and it was 
being doveloj^ed in a remarkable way -viz., by taking accretioiiS 
very largely from l^iglish as well as oiher languages. If Ihev 
looked at an lhalu iiew'S])aper they would find fifty w'orrls in a 
column that w’ere purely English, and wliicli Urdu wa iters could n >1 
g'ct on very well without, lie ilioiight the Ih’du language had a 
great future before it. 1 ie was .->urpriscd tliat the lecturer ieferrv.q 
to it as a purely provincial language, because it was widely si)t>keu 
and wadely understood, and, indeed, might be the foundation of a 
lini^iia franca for the whole of India, and already was so to a large 
extent. A school of i)oetrv existed, and indeed was very much alive, 
in the Punjab also. Besides the j>oet (jhalib, who had been a 
friend of his in his \ery early years, m Tiulia tlu;re are some who 
had the ear of the people in modern days. Tgl>al of Lahore miglit 
be named as one wlio.-^c ])atriotic balLad had caught on, and was 
almost a popular force. 

‘‘Ham hull)ulen hain, ghosla hamara llindostan hai.” 

(“ We are the niglitingales, and our nest is Hindustan.”) 

In conclusion, he thanked the lecturer for his very interesting 
and excellent paper. ( \pplause.) 

Lady K.ath.mu.vk Si i:\rt .said that, once the war was over, they 
hoped to j^ee inanguralcd a ikwv civilization — civilization by love. 
In Indian literature there w’erc wonderful parables ilhist rating' the 
rcdcmjnivc power of love in individual and national life — notably 
one where the wisest man seeking* the greatest God finds Him to be 
One who overpowers by kindness and generosity.” Christ Jesus 
surely came to .show the cure for crime; disease or folly did not lie 
in aloofness in less love, l)ut in marc love. There w^cre other 
ways, but this was “The Way.” 

Dr. John Pot.lkn. in i^roposing a very hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and lecturer, said they were most fortunate in having 
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secured tlic services of Sir Roland Wilson in the chair, for whenever 
he presided lie illuminated the lecture with wisdom and controlled 
ihe debate with judi.(ment. d'he paper read on this occasion had 
admirably put together in perfect English, of which any Eng- 
iidi writer might well be proud, and he congratulated the youthful 
Icclurer on this, and also on having come to a truer conclusion as 
to the effect a sound knowledge of English would produce on the 
[iidiaii mind than the conclusion arrived at by the youthful lecturer 
!rom Oxford to wliicli Sir Roland had so ajUly alluded. The Chair- 
nirm, in his remarks, liad kindly giv en him ( I )r. Ik^llen ) an opening 
ior enlarging on the merits and usefulness of the International lan- 
rpiage — Es])eranto; l)ut he would merely |)oiiit out that Irsperanto 
!i;ul l)een constructed in much tlie same way as f I industani, and was 
irtended to acccjinplish lor the world at large what I findustani had 
■ • coinplislied lor “the waning' world ot M industlian.” A common 
.s'utral language would m)t interUue with the kncjwledge or spread 
-d’ national languages, and, as a matter oi fact, he (Dr. bollen) knew^ 
dial the Tnteniational langiiag(‘, h-S))eranto, lacilitnlcd the learning 
d national languages, e>sj)ecialiy I'aiglish, while at tlie same time 
nalilmg tne ]>e(.>plcs <-ff ihe various countries to understand one 
.iuother readily and pertectiy aJter a lew months of studv. ddiere- 
lore, m advocating an International language, the last tiling he 
ivsiicd to i.Io was to discoirragc^ the "tudv (.ff laigiish or any of tllC 
ercat languages of the world. 
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CASTE AS A FACTOR IN INDIAN REFORM 

By thk Riw. John A. Siiarrock, m.a., s.p.g. (retd.) 

The common saying Quoi hoinhies, ioi sentenliic applies to 
ca'^Lc more than to mo.st siihjc'cL.s. Some people bless it as 
the beneficent mother of handicrafts, while others condemn it 
as the curse of India. Many people in England think they 
know all about it, because they are fully acquainted with social 
distinctions of rank as w'C have them in England, or, at worst, 
with the “colour” problem of America; wdiile others, w^ho 
know' India almost as w'ell as they know' England, see in it the 
one and only bond which binds all Hindus together in the 
same manacles, and are convinced that w'hile caste hold.s it.^ 
sway such a thing as democracy is an alvsolute im]^ossibilit.y 
Some people argue that it is a negligible quality, rapidly dying 
out in the face of education and enlightenment, while others 
declare that it is the most living, active agency in India, the 
most potent engine of oppression that exists, and the root 
cause of all her worst evils, both in the political and religious 
spheres. 

Before making any positive statements of my own on the 
subject, may I offer a few remarks on these points, so as to 
clear the ground on the negative side, showing w'hat caste 
is not ? 

I . We find people maintaining that caste is the basis of 
trade guilds ; that it has fostered the handicrafts by handing 
down from father to son the skill and trade secrets of countless 
generations ; and that it has saved India by assigning to each 
man his own proper work. Then they quote as a great 
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authority the remark of Professor Monier Williams : "It can- 
t>ot be doubted that as a matter of fact the caste system of 
India really resulted from a natural and beneficial process of 
a division of labour.’’ But whatever modicum of truth there 
may be in this statement, we also read that Monier Williams 
himself most strongly condemned what he called " the tyranny 
end terrorism of caste.’’ It looks as if ihe foundation were 
100 slight to bear the weight of the superstructure ; and one 
1 aturally asks why a beneficent trade guild .should produce 
i ,'ranny and terrorism. C'aste, then, is not, eith<‘r historically 

socially, a mere trade guild. 

3. As regards the social rank theory, though I am a retired 
, :issionary myself, 1 believe that the blame for perpetuating a 
; .'cat mistake must largely be laid at tlic doors of the early 
is.sionaries. Many famous men from Sc'luvartx: to Alar- 
; osehi.s have falkm into the error of imagining that the di.stinc- 
. ons of cas<e in India are like the distim’iions betAveen the 
] ability and commotuus of (jcrmany aiul Iviighand. Father 
I ioreh, a Brahman of the straile.st sect of the Brahmans, and 
i‘ie most distinguished convert of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, declan'd bluntly, with refercncf' to a p.aper by 
Mr. Margoychi.s, who took this view : "That man is talking 
’ on.sonse. He doe.s not know what he is saying.’’* He then 
vent on to prove that caste is nothing less than a birth distinc- 
tion, and that a man can no more change his casle than a 
sheep can change itsc^lf into a. cow. In England the son of a 
t rossing-sweeptw may rise to the position of Prime Minister, 
end men of the highest rank are honoured by associating with 
iiim and intermarrying with his family ; but in India, if the 
British Government were to appoint an eminent outcast e to be 
a Judge of the High Court, the most ignorant Brahman beggar 
would be defiled by his touch, and would rather die a hundred 
deaths than marry his daughter. It cannot be too emphatic- 
ally stated that caste is essentially a different thing from social 
rank . 

Wfiile on the subject of missionaries I may remark that 


*“Life of Father Goreli/’ p. 7. 
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among modern missionaries there are some who have a ten- 
dency, while admitting some of the evils of caste, to explain 
away and smooth over not only caste, but idolatry and sati - - 
in fad, anything which they fear will offend their Hindu 
hearers. The clever Hindus who have led them into this trap 
only laugh in their sleeves at such foolish prattle. 

We are all only too familiar with the exclusiveness which is 
displayed in England, and which is often (tailed the caste spirit ; 
and we assert quite truthfully that pride is at the bottom both 
of English exclusiveness and Indian caste ; but there is a funda- 
mental difference. The more earnest the Christian is, the 
more he lights against arrogant exclusiveness, holding it to be 
a work of the Devil ; w'hcreas the more devout tin? Hindu is, 
the more zealously he (dings to caste, ludding it to be an insti- 
tution of God. 

3. Now just a word or tw’^o about those who think that we 
n;ay treat caste as a negligible quantity, and that it will .soctn 
die out if left to itself owing to the contact with Western educa- 
tion and general enlightenmtmt . I am afraid I mu.st include 
i\ir. Montagu himself among this class, in the House of 
C.'ommons ho is n'ported to have said that “he did not mean 
for (jnc moment that caste would disapp(}ar, but the features of 
caste whi<'h make it impossibk? to regard India as a democratic 
nation might with th(i How of time disappear.” lie them went 
on to speak of the effect of education in mitigating caste. 
That the Secretary of State for India, after a visit to India, 
should have made such a .statement is amazing. As if “the 
flow of time ” or “ education” could possibly touch the root- 
evil of caste, 'lohich is an innate instinct based on the deepest 
sanctions of the religion held by every Hindu for a thousand 
years! I hope to be able to show ycui before I have fini.shcd 
that caste and democracy .stand at the opposite poles of 
thought. Mr. Alontagu has swept aside with a wave of the 
hand, in a single sentence, the mightiest power in India ; but 
I think he "will not be long in finding out that a democratic 
nation cannot jiossibly be built up on the quicksands of "caste. 

Some old Anglo-Indians, who have only a very superficial 
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knowledge of the religions of India, point to the fact that 
Brahman and Sudra students sit on the same benches in school 
and college, and they have probably seen a Eurasian guard 
slain the door of a third-class railway-carriage, containing 
Brahmans, Sudras, and out castes, all packed together. True ; 
I'.ii! have these observers ever followed the Brahmans home, 
s< ' II them bathe to wash away the defilement of contact with 
‘ i'litouchables, ” put on a complete suit of clean clothes, and 
gi! through their religious ceremonies, before daring to taste 
tiieir food } 

And now, having got rid, it is hoped, of some of the 
(','imouflage with which caste has been so frequently disguised, 
v..' may turn to our subject, and ask two questions : first. 

iial is caste? and secondly, What relation does it bear to 
fli-niocracy ? 

1 . A doctor can only Iloiindcr about in the ilark like at, 
(li'pirical quack until lu* can make a corn'cl diagnosis of hi'^ 
patient’s dist.-ase, and we shall do the same with caste unless 
wc go back to its origin and trai'c its history. We must begin, 
ihi'ii, about 4,000 years ago, or whenever it was that the 
Aiyans Hrst invaded India. They were a white, or fair, race 
like ours(‘lves. Tlu'y worsbipjx'd the same (dod as our (Ircek 
and Latin ancestors, as is provaal by such w'ords as Dyaus 
Pitar (Sky-Father), which the (Ireeks jironounced Zeus Paler, 
and the Latins Jupiter. They had no more caste or repug- 
nance to eating beef than the rest of the great Indo-Eurojiean 
.'^tock from whii'h we all trace our descent. This we know 
from their own literature.'^ They found themselves .sur- 
rounded by blai'k and brown races, many of whom had dirty 
habits and disgusting customs, such as eating carrion. Tlie.se 
Aryan conquerors held Ihem.selves to be infiniti'ly .siqierior to 
the conquered races. Still, at first th(?y did not liesitatii to 
marry among or cat with these aborigines or the Dravidian 
settlers who had preceded them. After a while, however, the 

^ Cf. “The Tcacliin!.^ of the X'ed.as,” J’hillip.s, j). i8n. Tt is rather 
a .shock to a Brahman wlien he learns that every Ent^lishiuan is 
hy descent an Aryan like himself. 
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race problem began to assert itself. Extremes do not easily 
meet when the contrast of colour is great. I once heard 
Bishop Gore of Oxford say at a meeting : “ Shut tip a while 
man and a dark one in a room together, and the former wiil 
find it almost impossible to treat the latter as his equal. ' 
Other factors seem to have combined to widen the gub 
between them, such as the arrogance of the conquerors, ih.; 
disgust which all civilized people feel in associating with dire, 
.Tnd degraded classes, the ease with tvhich an intelligent boi.j 
of m(;n may control vast masses of ignorant folk by the powi : 
of priestcraft, and, perhaps more than all, the noiion of tiih. 'i 
superiority which in early times kept iliffcrent classes as f.n 
apart as men arc from the brute creation. Be the causes w'h:-' 
they may, tiie Aryan conquerors «,li;cided to isolan; themseUc - 
from (he eontjuered, and fr».)m thenceforth iSio /i^yans w'oul ■ 
no! cal, drinh., or many with “natives.” 

Th(! three' ch;( > \\n.ys by which a conquering vrre can co: - 
trol a snbjtM'i one .'.re i ) the power of the .suord ; (n; just i>i 


firm adminislration — tlu' iron hand in tliO v*-l\el glovin 
eoiuiled with religious neuiVality ; and (3) the ]H'••.ver of nb 
gion, oj'.cnly oenised in the shape of ])i ie -uraft. Tl; 
Brahm.'ins, wh.o ',vere no greal figlifers, and S'Hin dtk'gatf . 
force bv the swaad to the Kshatrivas, and w!w' never .she 
as .aduiinistr.ators, chose the last, whii h U.x'y pidliably fou . ■ 
the easiest and most ( iiica<'ious. So, as time went on, tlu 
Brahmans, who now form the bulk of the Aryans in the Soud: 
of India, covc'U'd the peninsula with their mis.sionaries. They 
did not, of course, find India from the n'ligious point of vieiv 
blank page ; for the; Dravidians and aborigines all had the r 
own separate cults, chiefly animistic. But the Biahmans wen- 
quite s.atisfied if they could get their hearers to accept tve 
propositions : fir.^t, the divine right of the Brahmans, ai'd 
secondly, the naming of their rc.spective gods according to 
the names in the Brahmanic pantheon. 

The origin and divine sanction of caste are supposed by 
Manu to be founded on the Rig-Veda, the first of the Hindu 
scriptures, dating from 2000 to 1500 B.C. The' writer 
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dcvscribes the way in which the Supreme Deity, Purusha, was 
cut into four parts, and says : 

“When they divided I’nnisha, how many portions did they 
make ? 

What do ihey call his month anil arms? what do they call 
his ihiirhs and led ? 

The TJrahman was hi?> montli, of i)otIi his arms was the 
Rajanya made ; 

i!is thij^'-iis becai'.e the X'aiwa; from l.i- feet the Stidra 
was fjrodnced.” 

But this is not easic as tve know it. It i.s r.aihor a natural 
.ii\ision of four clas.'^i.'s of .sucitdy- prk'.'-t', .soldior.s, nier- 
iiants, and acjritailfurist.s. 

it Is iniran'Janl to i.ot(! that tli*a o’io'nal word for wli.'tt w-' 
.'.uiv call ca.:.;c was “na. or colour, ruai as I said above 
'.t i.s colour dial niak'a- the harmonimis coniniini^Iing o'i 
Jii'ferent i.'ici s .‘^-o dil'b'uit . We e'erive our inodma word 
“ casie ” 'roni the [’oiiaout^o ‘endha,” a’:!"!) ;o “(ha.sle,” 
'>)d denof I.'i*-;' .■'•imf hiui; f.Xii'c a.od I’r’vei' d. fn India llw- 
lodi'rn Avoid is “ iat:, ’ id!.h ; ;mu! '.•> j- ".y Ijimlu ca."!!' is 
•'•''•eti'diy a disfi'.ii d uv But Aviiy df; ;'r oolonr- 

-ptiy^n.'io : . ».r by-.;, oh ■;m;io!i Av"-} a\ hy 
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ivom the ctdour-prohlem in Ainerii'a ? 

To aiKSAVcr lliese (jiavstions we mu.sl travel over the religious 
.’evclojim-':'!. of I lindnisn) from, say, f'-i . to (nir C'liris- 

tian era, and see how ('aste was affected !>)' the ttvo ^reat 
factors of Irar.smis^ration and llte doctrine of hanna, or works. 

Metcmp.syc'hosis was, of cour.se, not indii.;enous to India, 
I'Ut may be traced hack throuj^h Grcf ce to E^ijypt, and was 
at one time probably held by most of the enlightened ('oiin- 
trie.s of the w’orld. Pythagoras (604-520 n.C.) probably 
visited Egypt, where, according to Herodotus, this doctrine 
was held. In the earliest birth which he remembered Pylha- 
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goras was the son of Hermes ; then he fought in the Trojan 
War ; and in a still later existence recognized the shield of 
Mcnelaus, by whom he had been wounded in that encounter, 
(iautama, the Buddha, who lived about the same time as 
Pythagoras, tells us ho remembered that in one birth he was 
‘ ‘ a monkey on a rivta'-bank ’ ’ and in another ‘ ‘ a virtuou.^ 
elephant.” C'oming down to our own times, Mrs. Besant, 
whose eloquence is only .surpassed by the flights of hei 
imagination, and who now .seems to find politics more excit- 
ing than religion, tells us that in her last birth she was a 
Brahman, but doc's not rev'cal the crime for whi('h she suffered 
such a degradation. 

The poet Lucan tells us that th(‘ Romans derived their 
knowledge of this doctrine from the Druids in our own i.sland 
To the early Britons “mors” is not “ janua vitae,” but 
rather “ longa^ vita^ mors media esl.” Whether or no the 
Jews helitjva'd in transmigration is not eertaiti. They knew 
that the iniquity of the fathers is sometimes visit f;d on th< 
children (Exod. xx. 5) ; and in the Wi.sdom of Solomoi' 
(viii. 19, 20) we find traces of a bc'lief in the pre-existence oi 
.souls : “I was a witty child, and had a good spirit. Yea. 
rather, being good, I came into a body unrlefiled.” Cominti 
to the Christian era, wo .see how puzzled the disciples of our 
Lt)rd were in the case of the man born blind. “ Rabbi, who 
did sin, this man, or his parents, that he .should be born 
blind.?” Our Lord’s reply, after cm])hatically diaiying the 
.special sin of cither, is that “we are not concerned primarily 
with the origin of evil in any of its forms, but with the remedy'- 
ing of that which is ami.ss and remediable” (Westcott on 
St. John ix. 2 ; St. laike xiii. 1-6). This ought to be sulli- 
cient to set the doubts of all Christians at re.st ; but Origen 
believed in a modified form of transmigration ; and if our own 
poet Wordsworth did not believe it, he came very near it in 
the “Intimations of Immortality” : 

“Gill- birth is but a sleep and a forp^ettini^ : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, ^ 

Hath had elsewhere its setting", 

And conieth from afar; 
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Not in entire forj^ctfiilncss, 

And not in utter iKikedness, 

But trailin.Li* clouds of JL^lory do we come 
From God, who is our home.’' 

Anyhow, Orientals, who revel in mctaphysicral speculations, 
rccognizf' no other solution to the problems of life’s disasters 
hut lransmi|[j;raLion ; and Shakespeare ac('urately reflerts their 
\iews whc'Ti he makes (Iratiano, in “The Merchant of 
Vtmice,” say : 

“'Tliou ;ilniost niah<\st me wnvcM- in niv faith 
'Vn hold o])iiiion uitli Ib’lha^ora'^, 

"Thai souK of animaF infu-’i* llicmscKcs 

Tiitci the trunk.s of men; tlu cunisli spirit 

(h)vt'n!M a wolf, Vvln>, lianpc'd for human '.lau’dder, 

h"von fiaun lh<‘ nailows di<l hi*^ fidl ^oul tlcct, 

Atid, wliiKt thou in th\' unhallow’d dam, 

Infused il'-.eif in thee: for lh\ dc‘sii'es 

Ai •c wolii'd), Idoi’iil;. , slar\('\l aiul ra\(‘nous.” 

Now, if this r'llinost uiiivcrs.-il itlod h.id ri'niaintnl alone in 
India, i* v/ouM ]mil>ahly not have motlii'ual liindn thought 
.'itiy luorc .‘^erioii.sly than it has iloin; that of other i<;ligions ; 
I'll! it. hecaine associaital willi lla? purely lliiidii roiK'option of 
lo.tinia, or the « of ar(i<.>n on n ljiiths. Il was the com- 
l)in;'il innnenre of tlu'se 'wo conceptions on the comparatively 
I'.siinlcss eoloar-r( [)t'j’;a,ini'e which creatc'd caste as we now 
kcow it, and (aanc.'rlcd it into a hii th-distinction, and hence 
inlo one ot tlu' most tremendous (>i!gincs that the world has 
< \'er known. St) we must stop ft)r a mt)mcnL to examine this 
factor of karma. 

I'he doclrint; of karma seems traceahki to two souret^s, the 
S.mkhya philosophy and Huddhisin. According to the 
former everything is prodiux^d by Prakrili, primordial matter, 
and this is composed of three giinas, or qualities — goodntess, 
passion, and darkness. All beings arc compounded of those 
pa.s.sions, which generate actions ; and these actions, whether 
good or bad, must work out their expiations in another birth, 
and by the fact of their doing so they produce still further 
actions, and so on ad infinitwn. As it has been wittily 
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observed, “as fast as the clock of retribution runs down, it 
winds itself up again.’’ Karma is eternal, without beginning 
or end ; it is an endless chain, a mechanical principle of cause 
and effect, an unintelligent force, and yet inflexible in its 
exaction of the uttermost farthing. Though impersonal, it 
is cruel and relentless- -fiercer than the tiger’s claw, sharper 
than the serpent’s tooth, heedless as a jaganathan ear crush- 
ing out life after life under its ponderous wheels. No created 
being can escape from karma, and the Supreme hZssence can 
only be free from karma by being assumed to be also {• < 
from all actions, for the fruit of actions can never die. 

I may remark in passing that I once read a leading art !.'!>> 
in the Madras Ilhidn, beginning with the sentence, “ T'. ■■ 
Iliiulus have never .sunk .so low as to believe in a personal 
(jod.’’ I'he Su])rem(; Essence, or Soul, is neutral, uncon 
scions, imper.sonal, and men mere victims of remorseless fate. 
The Eatherhood of (iod and the brotherhood of man are in lli-‘ 
light of karma an impossibility. Hence ca.stc, dependent o ’> 
karma, is the very antithesis of brotherhood. 

Before closing this sei tion on Icarma, a word or two may 
be said to I'ontra.st the t'bri.stian with the Hindu doctrines o! 
works and of rebirths. The Psalmist writes, “Thou ren 
derest to every man accortiing to his work ’’ (Ixii. 12) ; and 
St. Paul, “Whatsoever a man soweth, thht shall he al.*"' 
reap’’ ; and again, “that eat'h one may receive the thing' 
done in the body, according to that he hath done, whether ii 
be good or bad ’’ (Gal. vi. 7 ; 3 Cor. v. 10). The determina- 
tion of awards and penalties by a just Judge for the good or 
evil that a man has done is a very different thing from the 
mechanical grinding out of cause and effect, where God is a 
nonentity and mercy unknown. Then, too, as regards being 
born again : our Lord told kilicodemus that flesh and blood 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven until born again in 
the spiritual kingdom, just in the same way as a sheep cannot 
turn into a man, except by a miracle, or the operation of some 
unknown law, because they belong to two different king^iom.s. 
Such a miraculous change on the part of God is a very 
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different thing from the treadmill of eight million births under 
the inexorable law of karma. 

ll only remains now to put two and two together. Karma 
and transmigration were inseparably connected in the Hindu 
mind, and when they were fastened upon by an arrogant 
priesthood and coupled with the idea of racial superiority, 
they bcHMUie welded into an engine of siu'h irresistible force 
IS the AvorJd has never seen before t)r .^ince. 'I'nis compound 
of karma, transmigration, and caste began to lake shape 600 
.'sr 700 years B.c., and hardened into its present form about 
;he time of Christ. Hveryone is born into his pariioiilar caste 
n accordance with his aciions in his pretious c-'aslcnce. If 
.li-. '.it'.tioiis have betMi good — f.e., he has kept caste strictly — 
iic will tend upwards and be born a Biahman ; if he has broken 
•.sv taste laws, he will descend into some lower t'a-JU- ; 01 if 
i;c ir bad enough ijc may become a woman, a wolf, or a vronn. 
i af'.er countless agt s ho crawls from the dunghill and 
i V < omes ag.'un a human being, be is siill an outcaste, and still 

ver than many animals. Tlu' sacred c()w may, td conrse, 

; ier the Brahman’s lioiisc, the dog may yap m the court- 
.;rd, and the unt'lcaii jiig scavenge in the iigtaliunDit. (Brah- 
'uum's fjuartoi) ; ijut an outcaste would risk licing thrashed if 
-c dared to set loot in the holy man’s street. His very pres- 
ence is an offence, .mkI his touch a pollution. We may io 
<<me extent realize how caste drives a man with aldioircnce 
irom the slightest breach, not of (iod’s commandinonls, but 
of the least observance of his caste. When a patient in a 
iiospilal is enduring agonies of pain and thirst, and can only 
whisper “ W'hal is your caste he will die a hundred times 
ever rather than drink a cup of water fnim the hand of one 
nf a lower caste. That we can understand. But can we 
fathom the .sen.se of shame and degradation that a man must 
feel in the heart of his heart when he finds himself born a 
'cariah outcaste? Bishop Mylnc, formerly of Bombay, writes 
that the forfeiture of his all as far as this world is concerned 
s “bift the outward embodiment of an inward, ineradicable 
defilement which has cankered him body and soul . . . and 
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that he, in his innermost being, is a horror of loathsome pollu- 
tion, to God, to man, to himself.” 

The Brahman is by birth in the highest stage ; he is the 
divine priest, the representative of God upon earth, and is. 
otdy one stage off absorption into the Supreme Essence Itself. 
The outcaste at the other end of the scale is equally by birtb 
lower than a dog ; in his physical, social, and religious aspects 
I’.e is a leper - not in figure only, but as an inherent fact iv 
nature. 

That, then, is rny answer to the first question. ‘‘What i- 
caste ?” 1 have studied it in theory and witnessed it in action 

for over thirty years, and bav(‘ tried impartially to get to the 
roots of the niallc'r; but still I may be all wrong. If .so, i 
.shall be glad to be set rlofit . I can imagine someone at once 
objecting that the ordinary Hindu knows nothing of this com- 
plicated explanation, and would simply say that caste is a 
divine institution ; while the (’liristians most of whom keep 
caslt' would repudiate? the Hindu doctrine (d ka-ana. That 
is tru(? ; but however much tlu' fruit may diffi'r from the root 
th(? fruit is dcMermined by the root. Cash' is brerl in llu 
blood and marrow of every Hindii. Even the castf'-kcepitig 
C’hristian .siu'ks in the poison w'ilh his mother’s milk and 
inhakes tlu' miasma with e\ery Imsath th.at he breathes 
Moreover, it is a fact - though a strange fret- -that a slave 
does not mind being bullied bv hi.s owner if then; i'’ som(*one 
f-lse lower <i»)wai whom Ik; may bully in turn. One .sees that 
e\ery day in (\aste. Again, the easte-tille is a thing of honoui 
that every Hindu clings to with a passionate grip. In 
Madras the Sndra will willingly call the Brahman ‘‘Aiyar,’’ 
provided that he him.self is ahvays ealled “Pillai,” and may 
call .s(>meone ('I.se ” Nadan.” 

Some of my hearers may not have met easte in actual prac- 
tice. and fancy that it is dying out, so I will quote two typical 
cases taken from The Epiphany , published by the Oxford 
missionaries to Calentla (21st February, 1914). 

1 . ‘ ‘ A young engineer in charge of the building of a bridge 
was passing along a road when he cat ight sight of an Indian 
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lying apparently in mortal illness in the sun by the wayside, 
lie saw some passers-by, and begged them to carry the man 
10 some place where he could be cared for. Not one of 
them wwild touch him. It was better to let a Iniman being 
-,crish uncared for than run the risk of breaking caste, and 
tlie Engli.sh engineer had to carry the poor m;in, without any 
help from his cnvn fellow-countrymen, to the nearest ho.spital.” 

jj. “ In Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, a man had fallen down 
ja a faint or tit ; hundreds of pcf>pl(; must ha\'e passed liim 
ry in that crowdcnl strcf.'t, but no one attempU-d to help him, 
•^ave oiKi medical student, who, to his honour, stayed ivith 
him I'-co hours vainly iniplering the pass(;rs-by for assistant, e 
•n liftijig the man into a cab that be might convey him to a 
hospital. Not until an English j)ri('st came up ('ould any 
hi‘lp b(‘ obtained, arid tlien the English pri(‘st aiul tlu' Indian 
jredical student ttjok the man to tlic hospital ; llie luaa’s ov\n 
feilow-<'()unLryinen (with (his one exeeptiorp .disolntely ri'iused 
<0 totuh him for fear of bre.il ing c.iste.” 

n. Having given so intieli .'iiti'ution to caste, the answer 
to the second question need only be brief. What reladon 
doe.-i casUi bear to lU'inoi'vai'y ? lly (he term “democracy ’ 
i .^ujjposc we mean “(be government of tlit' people by the 
p>.‘ople for the people.” But what do we mean by the word 
“people” ? Most writers on India constantly mi' tlie wu'xl, 
and use it in a mi..!(Mdirig .sen.se. Most of the agitators in 
India also apjjly the word to themselves, and po.st* as rcj^n*- 
smitatives of “the people.” But (i) Imlia is not a liomo- 
geneous country like our own, for it eoirsisrs of many races, 
niany language's, many ndigions, and many east'. (2) We 
niay roughly divide llu’ Hindus into three griviL divi.-ions, with 
great gulfs fixed between — 7 per cent, {.dnealed Brahmans, 
from whom the agitators mostly spring ; 67 pt.r t:eni. Sudras, 
largely illiterate ; and 26 pc'.r cent, dt'graded out castes. (3) 
Caste does not connote merely trade guild.s, .social rank, and 
sj on, but a veritable birth-distinction. How, then, is 
democracy conceivable under such conditions ? At one « nd 
of the scale you have divine priests, the rcprc.smtativc.*- of 
.Ciod on earth, and at the other end men who arc no higher 
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than scavenging pigs ; at one end supermen who arrogate to 
themselves a position that no Pope of Rome in his wildest 
moments has ever dreamed of, and at the other degraded 
sav'agcs, who have been trampled in the mire by these super- 
men f(jr ages. To talk of democracy in such a connection is 
to deprive language of all meaning. 

Thc' authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report plume 
themselves on “ dclih('ralely disturbing the placid, pathetic 
contentment of the masses by ofh.'ring them the franchise, 
and so fancy they “are working for India’s highest good,” 
just because of “ the faith that is in them.’’ But surely faitli 
cannot be entirely disoreed from facts, or belief from kiiow- 
ledg«.‘. !)o(:i)tless Nano!e<jn had boundless faith till it wa- 
consumed in the llames of Moscow. Doubtless the ex-Kaisei 
thought he was working for the highest good of the world l)y 
trying to force CJerman kultur on all of us, till the illusion wa.- 
<lispclled by the retreat from the Marne, lie only broke hi'-- 
own “shining sword” in attempting to for«'e on us what we 
did not wan'.. Are we to court similar disaster in India? It 
is a dangta-ous thing to disturb the contentment of the mas.st-s 
( a.n’''essions to agitators, who only interpn't those concession- 
as signs of weakne.s.s, and use them as jumping-off ground- 
for further political propa.ganda based on the distortion oi 
f.'icts, speedily nnise the fears of ignorant ])cople. That whirl; 
Queen Victori'i .so earnestly desired wc are iKW deliberately 
threatening, with the inevitable result of riots and blood.shed, 
r^ardon tht; digression. Let us now see what the Report 
says about eastc'. We read : “ If the higher c;astcs refus<' 
* to admit the children of low castes to schools which their owi5 
sons attend, or if caste exclusiveness takes even harsher 
shapes towards the outcaslcs, it is the business of the enlight- 
eneil leaders of the community to explain to them that they 
arc only rctavding a cause that ought to be dearer to them 
than their o^vn sectional interests.” Could anything be more 
feeble, anydhir.g more fallacious ? Enlightenment and reli- 
gion move on entirely different planes. The Pope apd his 
College of Cardinals are enlightened men, but are they ovi 
that account ready to admit that the Salvation Army are 
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Catholics like themselves ? Or can we imagine still more 
enlightened Roman Catholics exhorting the Pope to lay aside 
his exclusiveness for the sake of a political vote ? And this is 
(liily a faint comparison. The tide did not cease to flow 
h cause Canute seated himself on the beach ; and religious 
fi ices are no less irresistible than physical ones, 

I shall be told that numbers of educated Hindus, under the 
direct influence of Western education and the indirect example 
<ii’ t'hristianity, now condemn caste. I gladly admit it, 
lliiiugh one swallow does not make a summer, nor do a thou- 
sand words e([ual one single act. Here are the verdicts of 
i-vo eminent Hindus. Profe.ssor Bandarkar writes; “The 
(•■'.Ic system is at th(' root of the political slavery of India." 
\iid Pandit Sivanath Sastri says still more emphatically ; "It 
i' ^ made the country tit for foreign slavery by previously 
' .slaving the people by ih.e ui'isl abject spiritual .slavery." 
'. i'.e writers of the Report im.'igiiK' that tlu; lower classes of 
i dia will be gradually ediu'ated to the value; of a vole, and 
'.vlii be drawn by cords of aficction thereby to the Pmpire, 
rbe the colonists of Australia and Canada. But lliey have 
n* ,er gauged tin; effect of this " spiritual slavery." Sir 11. S. 
Maine, in his "Ancient Law," describes caste as " tlu; most 
disaslroi'.s and blighting of Imman institutions." It is simply 
childish to im.'igine that such a powerful institution can be 
abolished, or even modified, by .such a feeble instrument as 
the gift of a vote. Ca.st(', too, destroys all power of initiative. 
The individual is nothing, the ca.st(; custom is t'verylhing. 
Independence of thought, the sheet-anchor of democracy, is 
a thing abhorrent to the Hindu. Ever, if he had any indepen- 
dence, think of his choice at th<' polling station. lnst(‘ad of 
having English officials to protect his interests, he will, say, 
once in live or six years have the doubtful blessing of voting 
either for a Brahman lawyer or a Brahman s<piire, n<;ither 
of whom cares for him or his interests. No body of men has 
done more to foster true democracy and patriotism than the 
missionaries, but they know it will take a century to tc.ach 
the lesson, and that it must come by slow organic growth 
from within, and not by hasty revolution from without. The 
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Indian Christians arc affected by caste less than others, and 
those in Madras have bcjon trained in Church councils and 
panchayals for some generations ; but how slow has the pro- 
gress been ! 

As a matter of fact the Montagu-Chelmsford Report does 
not tend to democracy at all, and the inlelligenlsia know it : 
would they otherwise support it ? The? 7 per c(?nl . have no 
wish to be outvoted by the 26 per cent. ; the divinely born 
rulers of the country haw; no desire to be under the heel of 
their own scavengers. The ultimate iKaid of the Rc'.port is 
Home Rule. We are told that the “people of India” will 
no longer rest .satisfhul uiilt;ss they have coii.stitutlonal govern- 
mciit, and that the Indian (Juvernment no longer dare post- 
pone the great gift of a vole. We were told tin; same story 
of Ireland : the jx.'ople couhl only be conciliated by Home 
Rule ; yet the mt)ment we ])romi.sed it them, they demanded an 
independent rt ‘p u hi i t' . 

I do not expeet you all to agn^c with mc', hut perhaps you 
will permit me to give you my own opinion. 1 have work«'d 
as an Indian missionaiy for thiity-one years, 1 have studii'd 
the reiigi(iiis history of the Hindus in the past, and I have 
gained my expt'riemv; hy associating with all castes from the 
Brahmans tlown to tlu' outcasUs. And my opinion is that 
Mr. Alonlagu and iajvd t helmsfortl are . lairing In.dia — cpiite 
unintentionally, I admit- on the ilowmvard slope ; and when 
.sufficic'iit momentum has been gaiiu'd neither they nor anyont; 
else will he ahU‘ to stop the rush. Who, ihen, will come otit 
top Th(' illiU-rate Sudras with thtar si>dy-s<W('n votes, or 
the degradt'd oulcast<‘S with tlu;ir twenjy-six votes ? Neither. 
But the Br.dimans, hy their leading position and priestcraft 
rather than by their seven voles, will carry all before them. 
Anil when once they are seated in the saddle, they will be 
sole rulers, and will order the pariahs to sweep all voting- 
papers into the dustbin. 

We must nc\er forget two factors — (i) That India is the 
only country in the world fettered by caste, and henca all 
suggested parallels with other countries arc not parallels at 
all ; and (2) “Caste is Hinduism and flinduism is caste,” as 
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Bishop Sargent so often declared. Hinduism still remains 
one of the great religions of the world ; it is still the pre- 
dominant power throughout Hindustan, and it shows no sign 
(.)f collapsing on a great scale. Now, if tiinduism is caste, 
and caste is as I have tried to describe it, then democracy is 
not even in sight. This scheme of Constitutional Reform is 
only the camouflage of absolute autocracy. 

VVe are often told that if we adopt a destructive attitude we 
are also bound to construct. I might plead that this is out- 
side the scope of my paper, and also that if any builder con- 
structs a wall daubed with untempered mortar in a man’s 
Hold, that man has a right simply to knock it down. But, 
iiOt to be churlish, it may be allowed me to suggest that w'o 
'hould take our iiguie from growing and not building. Give 
^hc present trees time to gn^w (prunit)g, of course, b(iing per- 
'nitted, but nut tearing up by the root.s) ; do all that is safely 
j-.ossible to foster the; growth of .sclf-governmeiit ; grant com- 
jiiuual rcpioseiitation, .so as to give the real “people of 
India” a cliaiK'e l<^ make their voi('es heard; educate, (edu- 
cate, and again educate and specially pri>ss on elementary 
education, making it compulsory, and extending it to sixteen 
or seventeen years of age ; divert higher education more and 
inoie to agriculttiral and tM’onomic channels ; do all that is 
jtossiblc to gf‘t r!«l of tlu' idea that wc Etiglish arc rulers and 
tiothing eksc, proclaiming from the hou.sc-tops that we arc 
rather fathers willing and anxious to take into partncTship all 
our soii.s the moment they are ready for the responsibility. 

Then, lastly, but chietly, let us support every person and 
every institution wliich teaches that true s:eadcshi consists 
not in Sinn Fein, but in the brotlu'rhood of every race in the 
country ; and also that the brotherhood of man cannot exist 
without the Ihifherhood of God. (^nt; docs not wish to speak 
pontifically, but, as a plain matter of fact, this is the only way 
by which caste can be replaccxl by brotherhood, subservient y 
by democratic self-government, agitation by co-operation, 
and j-eligious and race antagonisms by peace and prosperity, 
freedom and happiness. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPICR 

A MKKTiNr, of liic Association was hehl at the Lincolnshire Room, Grea^ 
'Toth ill Street, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, May 26, 1919, when a 
papei was read by the Rev John A. Sharrock, m. a., entitled “Caste as 
a l\aclor in Indian Refoiin,’’ Sir J. D. Rees, Rail., K.c.i.n., c.v.o., m.p., in 
the chair, 'bhe following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were 
present : Sir Roland ^\ ilson, liar!., Sii George Stuart l'Oil.>cs, k.c^.s.i , Sn 
Sidney Gerald Ihirraid, k.c.s.i., Sir Mancherjec M. Rhownaggree, ic.e.i.F., 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, K.Cf.K., Mr. N. C‘. Sen, O.R.l^., Mr. W. ('old 
slreani, K.-i.-ii., Mr. J. R. I’cnnington, Lieut. -( Jencral 1 '. IL Tyrrell, jVTr 
N. M. Samarlh, Grneral Chamier, ('olonel A. S. Rc)bcrts, Mr. Stanl»‘y 
d'hc Lady Katharine Stuart, Mrs. Sharrock, IMrs. I'dliott Marshall, Mr^ 
Creagh Osborne, Colonel F. S, d'erry, Dr. G. ]]. Clark, Mr. C, R. ('olernan 
Rrofessor Rickerton, Miss Stolon, Mis.s F. R. Scatrherd, Mr. M. K. 
Kidwai, Mr. iM. If. Kidwai, Mr. and Mr.s. N. 1 ’. Kfj»val, the Rev. Franl. 
Renny, Mr. W. Frank, ^ilr. W. S. Clayton Greene, L.e.e., Mr, F\ R. Raleb 
Mrs. Candy, Mr. R. 'R. R. Caliard, Mr. George f ox Rilt, Mr. F'. IL R»rowrj. 
T\Ir. T. W. MatCorniack, Mr. James MacDonald, Mr. (J. \’. L. Rao, Mr 
Reauchainp and friend, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. M. Sorabji, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
Mrs. Colhs, Mr. J. P, R. Jeejeebhoy, Mr. K. H. d abak, Mr. C. R. S 
(^.addell, Mr. C^), A, Koharnan, Mrs. (darling Druiy, the Rev. W. L. Broad 
bent, Dr. Liventaal, the Rev. Dr. Stanton, (.'aptain and Mrs. Grant. 
Dr. .S. S. d’liga, m.o., Mr. A. MncLarcn, Dr. Bhabba, Mr. 1 ). Cliaman Lall, 
C"a})tain Bhagat, i.m.s., Dr. S. A. Kapadia, and Dr Jc^hn Rollen, c.i.e,, 
Hon. Secretary. 

ddie Chaikm.\n, in iniioducing the lecturer, said: l.adies and genile- 
men, we arc going to hear a very interesting paper by Mr. Sharrock on 
a subject which might some time ago have been regarded as rather of 
academic interest ; but that is not the case now, because caste is most 
intimately connected with the (jiiestion of reform in India. Kverybody 
knows that affairs in India at the present time are not in a peaceful or 
satisfactory condition. 1 think everybody at this meeting probably knows 
that this unrest is not a new thing. It is not a question of any particular 
Viceroy or Governor or Lieut. -(Governor. Discontent has been vrorking 
up for a long time, and certain proposals have been made by tlie present 
Adeeroy and the Secretary of State which they think will lighten the strain 
in India, and we all hope they will. It is a question of carrying out the 
policy which was announced as that of Government by Mr. Montagu in 
August, 1917 — a policy which was accepted by Parliament without any 
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objection, and to support which, as I hold, every single Member of Parlia- 
ment is committed >vho >vas elected upon the Coalition ticket. Why ? 
I'or this reason : that they all went before the llritish electors saying that 
they were supporters of Mr. Lloyd George and his Government. 'That 
included the policy sketched out in the statement (jf August, 1917, and 
there is no escape from that position. Every member who then stood 
IS practically committed to that policy, and any attempt to destroy it would 
be guilty of a breach of faith with the Indian people. I merely mention 
this to shenv that it is an exceedingly important matter, and 1 believe the 
liiil will be introduced into the House of Commons in a few days. My 
point is that, matters being in this condition, caste is a factor of prodigious 
iinportanec, because the policy sketched out does not consist only of giving 
a great many aiipointments to Indian gentlemen ; it does not consist only 
oi providing for piogressivc advances in self-government: it does more 
thin all that — it provides foi a deliberate advance towards responsible 
gi>vernnierit, cxpurimenlal if you like, of which a consideiable instalment 
!•!> to be made at once. Rcs})onsil)le government is only proviJed in one 
particular - that is to say, popular ministers will be selected by the 
(governors in each Province from the elected Members of the Provincial 
l.-gislative (Councils, and to them will be tuinslcricd lor manugemcni 
(vrlain subjects willi whicl> the ;eJmini^tralion has to deal. That is the 
one and only actual provi'non for responsible };o\ernmcnt. Objections 
have been taken (1 liave not seen the letters fi oin the (ioveinmeiu of India 
or the Proviiu'iai Legislatures) by certain of the Provincial (iovernments 
to the transfer of certain subjects to the po])uiai minr.t«,rs. The greatest 
stand against this refonu was taken by the (iovcniincni of Madras, 'i'hcy 
said : “ if you transfer po[iulai ministers any hi am h of ilie government 
in our jjrovince ” (and oth'-r.^ said the same tiling as regards their provinces, 
though to a lesser degree), ‘‘ instead of iransfening it to tlic Indian people, 
in tact you will be transferring it to the Prahmans,” meaning the brahmans 
and a few other superior castes. J>ut if this transfer is not made there wall 
be no beginning in these reforms oi the grant of responsible government. 
Put I say this transfer has become net essary, because it has been promised, 
and the promise has to \}C kept. U’c are told that the lower castes in 
Madras are not competent to exjircss opinion.s upon politics so as to inform 
their ministers of what they want done. If that is so, why slioiild we waste 
time in reading what the InuoTlrilish Association ;aiys they want dune ? 
When I use the term “Brahmans/' I mean the Jhaliinans with a few" other 
classes whose characteristics are moie or less identical, d’hey have always 
been the predominant feature -at any rale, a predominant teature- in the 
administration of India under all its masters, whether the Mogulb, Mah- 
raitas, or ourselves. Evei)body knows the part they have taken in the 
Indian Civil Service. They have alw^ays been, if not the chief factor, a 
great factor in the administration of British India. The objection to them 
is put forward entirely for political reasons, and it is urged that the low'er 
cables will not get fair play Iroiil the Brahmans ; that they should be given 
some special representation. If 95 per cent, of the population are such 
a miserable lot that they cannot get rei)rcsentation w hen it is freely offered, 
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surely they arc such as the intelligent people of their own country should 
manage. 'J'he proposition is ludicrous. Supposing that in England, in 
a Keform BiW, it was suggested that the alumni of the universities and 
public schools should be ruled out from taking part in the government 
of the country : could anything be more ridiculous ? I'here are a lew points 
in the j)apcr which require a liitlc explanation — for instance, Mr. Sharrock 
says that caste is a different thing fiom social status I think it is. A 
Ilrahinan may be a good cook to a Siidra, providing master and servant do 
not come to close ciuarters. Afr. Sharroc:k icfers to the impropriety (jf 
recogni/ing caste among Chiislians. 'i'hcJewas a chance of inaK.ng India 
("hristian if liie J(*suits had been wise enough to recc^gnizc caste. Mr. 
Sharrock refers to the Jlralnnans washing after travelling with lower caste 
peo])lc, but the important thing to remember is that they travel together 
without objection. Mr. Sharrock will no doubt explain to us any points 
we want elucidated in the pa[)er will now read. 

The (hjAik’NiAM : Toadies and (iCiuK incn, whatever opinions may be 
held about caste, there will be no two ojiinions ab(^uL the exircme interest 
of the paptu' to whic h w'e have just hstc ned Irom one wlio is a deep 
student on lliis subject. Hut there must be gre.it difierences of opinion 
when you slait fium tlic assumpt u>n that caste is necessarily a bad thing, 
(libbon, for instance, does not agiee with iVTi. Sharioek. lie says the 
prerogative of hirl li when it has ohtaiiu (.1 the sani'lion o( po[)nlar opinion and 
of time is the nuist natural anrl the lea -»t invidious of all human di:jtinctions. 

I agri;e* with that, and tluit is wlial tliey ttiink in India, and it is very 
difficuit to ki‘'k against the pneks and ] tirsue the* lin.c of most resistance 
in regard to our ('oiuhict in (air lile and conVv’r-ation, and in ri'gard to 
reforms in admini" iialion. 1 siiouhl to ask wliy Air. Shairoc'lv (juotes 
Sir Monier W illiams in what is spci t is he an au' hority Air. Siiuriock 
points out that the most ignorant Jhahman would be (ieliU^d b) the loucli 
of a 1 Jigli f 'ourt Judge who was of lower c iste : l)iU what does that matter ? 
lie would le.sjiect the judge’s judgment and go to jail if the jud;ai sent 
him ! Does Mr. Shar rock w ant to destroy caste ?- and it so, liow ? If you 
did you w’ould destroy the loiindalion ol the Indian economte system, and 
you would pKjbably iuwe Holslievism as a consccpience. J^.rVen in 1 ravan- 
core, which is the last strongliold ol caste in Ind a, y(;ii n(;w si'c I^rahnian 
and Siidra students silting together. Hoth classes can asscjciate as citizens 
w’ithout associating in ri ligion. Ali ^hairoek si)o, regarding llie coming 
of the Aijans to Indi.i, thty were no great tighlers, and lhe;y aoun delegated 
force by the sw'oid to lire Kshatriyas, but the latter also w’eie Ar)an-'. 
Tlicn he says : “Why is (xiste in India an esscnlially dilferent thing from 
the colour pixJilein in AmiTica? ^J'lie answer is obvious. 1 he American 
negro belongs to a far lowvr civilization tiian the white inhabitant, whereas 
the Hindoo in tivili/ation is the Cviual of the r.uropean, so that it is a 
perfectly different question. With regaid to the (lueslion of tiansmigra- 
tion, I do not think that, as suggested, there is any memory of the former 
state. Each life is quite seiiarate and there is no consciousness of a former 
existence. Tlien Mr. vSharrock said the Brahmans were priests. The 
present-day Brahman is no more necessarily a priest tlian any other man 
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is. With regard to what Mr. Sharrock has said about sick men being left 
unattended in the street on account of caste, I think that is an exaggeration 
of the position, and could refer at once to Sir Partab Singh and the dead 
officer, his friend. With regard to the lower class people not being fit to vote, 
I think the ryot is quite as fit to vote for his representative in Parliament 
as a good many people in this country. The ordinary Indian cultivator is 
quite capable of exercising a vote (blear, hear), and I am very glad he 
is to get it, 

Mr. N. M. Samaki ii said that ap[)arently the lecturer’s e\[)ericnce was 
confined to Madras, and he doubled if he liad an) knowledge of matters in 
other parts of India, especially Pombay. Had ht' lived in Pombay, he 
would have found an Institution (here conned cd wit li the det)res.sed classes 
- a hostel and a school, where the hoys and girls of the depu:sscd classes 
had board, lodgin'j^, and [)iiinary etlucalion given to them — and he would 
have fo»nul theie a young Mahiatla Prahman with his wife and chiklien 
living at that insiiUilion, mixing, with the l>'))s and girls of the depiessed 
classes, tiealing them as childri-nof tin* onecotcunon (lodof humanity, a*:d 
dc\oiing his energies to the nohle task of ui>liiling tlunn from darkncjS 
unto light, lie wouUl liave found, fur iher, that tht* f hiidren ol tiia* Piahman 
genllemaii were not sent to sv)uie other s< h('>oi, hiil v\erc ri'i'eivmg the r 
education ahaig with tlu' idnklien of the depiA*ssrid c'lasscs in the same 
Institulnin lit* would have ToimkI also sev’eN-d inght-srhfK;ls for the 
de])ie‘'SLd classes condiK'ted h) Prahuian tcai lsLisat Pomhay. None (d 
them Ir's Ijc'. n oiilcashMi. 'Iiu.ya:e uiioying tlu: sanu: ])rivileges in the 
Ihahman fauumunily as they would it ive enjoyed had they never touched 
\\hat h.i\c been calkd the ‘‘ untoiK'lM'-le ” (dass js. The kcluur would 
have toiind thxt llic piclme lu: had diawn t>r c.iste-i idtlcui India was 
evagju.'! aled. and did not coirespond uiih farts as tl'.ey ex'shuk.a! any ral(% 
in the adv imu'd l*rovince of Pombay, to whic'h tr.e sj ^aker was j)n)iul to 
belong, 'lake again the aspe<’t of the (]Tiest on \vlji(’li lelated lo the 
exeicisi 4)1 the v<jte, ar.d uj)on winch the Icduicr <P\u It with a vi«,vv lo 
dis« rcdil the M> 'nlayin -< 'iRimsfoid reform pro[)osal.s. The spe ik*:r was 
not a I’rah. '.n:. lie had k;r some llmo the [)ijvih‘g‘ and liononr of heinc; 
the elected leprcsenlalive of the l>oml)ay University on the Pcjmhay 
Legis ative ( omi' il At the dcf cion at whic'h in; Jicaded the: poll lie was 
opposed Ijy a ri\al candidate, who was a liig'i ca'^lc Pialnnan, Mr, K. 
Nalaiaj.in. And )et the hulk ol the Pralnnan vote of that cemstituency 
was east m Ilu‘ fa\ C)iu of the s|H'nker, It was scare c'ly po.siMe within the 
limited tiim: available to him at that meeting lo d d willi the various 
points sugge^sted by the Icrturcr in the {lajrer he h.i<l read. Put one 
point was amusing. ( ommcnliug adversely on the Moni 'gue CJhelmsfoid 
reform scheme, tlie lecturer protestcid against tlic u- e of the melaplior ot 
‘‘building,” and insisted on the analogy of the growth of a tree a.s more 
appropriate for a projror understanding of the vital i. siics involved in tlie 
problem of India’s political growth. The speaker was glad to avail him- 
self \>f the analogy favoured by the Iccthrer. Instead of giving it in hi.s 
own words, he w'ould rather give it in the thoughtful, earnest, apiiealing, 
eloc^uent words of one wdio was not only a highly respected and dis- 
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tinguishcd member of the Indian Civil Service, both while in office and 
after retirement, but renowned as a scholar, a man of letters, a historian, 
an efficient adniinistralor, and a far-sighted statesman — no other than the 
late Sir William Hunter. Forty years ago he made tlie following observa- 
tions in a speech delivered by him at Birmingham : observations to which 
Mr. Samariii invited tlie attention of the audience as containing, as it were 
in a nut-shell, tlie real case for the Montague-Chelnisford reform proposals, 
and the attention of the leernror in particular, as they were based on the 
analogy of the growth of a or tree, which he insisted on as the only 

right way of illusiiating and understanding the problem. This was what 
the late Sir William Hunter said in 1879 • 

“1 do not belie\e that a people numbering one-si\th of the wb.ole 
inhabitants of this globe, and whose aspirations have been nourished fiora 
their earliest yoiitii on ihe strong food of ihiglisii liberty, ran be peimanently 
denied a voice in the (lovernmetit of their country. I do not believe that 
races from whom we raise a gross revenue of sixty millions sterling, and 
into wdiom we have instilled the maxim of no taxation without representa- 
tion as the iimdanieiual ught of a people, can be permanenily excluded from 
a share in the inan.igeincni of their iinanc^^s. The children whom Vvc lui\c 
trained in tin se ideas iirc now the grown-up men with whom the Indian 
Administration has lu deal. \\'e have planteil the tree of peditical aspira- 
tions in ludiJ ; the tree has very nearly reached the roof. Ibdess you give 
play to its growth, the day will come wlicu either its lop will burst thiongh the 
roof, or you wall have to cut down with sharp steel the fair tree Nvhieh your 
own hands have planted. Clentleman, I say, while there is still time, take 
off the roof.'* (Applause). 

Sir (IjioRo.K FoRt't's said tliat it miglil be interesting if he mentioned 
the result of a recent in(|iiiiy concluded this year by the (h)\ernment 
oi Madias in regard to the extent to whicli schools, maintained out 
of public funds, admitied ll'.c children of the <Ie])iessed classes in that 
Presidency. 

In the well-known l)csi)atch of 185.}— sixty-five years ago — tlie Britisli 
(iovernment laid down the principle “that no boy be refused admission to 
a Clovcrnment college or school merely on the ground of caste.” This 
principle has been reiterated many times since; but what was the result 
of the inquiry to which I refer? It was found that, out of 8,157 j)ul)licly- 
managed schoohs there were only 609 into which the children of these 
classes were adimiLed. The inquiry further showed, as the main reasons 
for this exclusion, first, prejudice on the part of the hi.dier castes, which 
in some cases resulted in the withdrawal of their children from school, or 
the threat to do so if the children of these lower classes were admitted ; 
second, the location of schools in those parts of the village site, or in 
temples or the like, access to which is forbidden to the lower classes ; 
third, objection taken hy the owners of buildings rented for the schools 
to the admission of such children; fourth, the unsympathetic attitude 
taken in some districts towards the education at all of such children : 
finally, the inherited reluctance of the depressed classes in some places to 
assert their claims. 

So far as the objections relate to the location of schools and the objec- 
tion of renters, the Government have now directed that other sites are to 
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be selected ; but with regard to the other objections, which rest on caste 
prejudice, it is diliicuit for the (government to deal. 

I have given the results of this Government inquiry as being based on 
-olid statistics, and not assertions based on mere speculation or isolated 
{nt»lanccs, and they seem to throw an illuminating light on the lecturei's 
,ubjcct. 

Jt may be mentioned liiat st hool sites are ordinarily selected by the 
Siib-Inspcctors of the Education Department, who belong almost entirely 
lu the liigher castes. 

The Lj’C'irui'.K, in reply, said: I am gbid to lind liiat though some 
1 i' the sjjcakcrs have cntici/x‘d my paper— some harshly and otliers 
( ,i})liously-- no one has touched the main principles on which it is based, 
'-o long as the history ajid growth of caste suind firm as I have tried to 
-Ljlc them, iiiinor [loints do not matter much, ami the fart remains IS. at 
ieiuociacy in India is at present an impossibility. ^J'iie Hindu gciuleinen 
C'lCnt nalurall) <Io not agree with me, for they represent the 7 i«cr cent, 
f lugh-rastc, cdiiratcd men. 1 ha\e tried to \oice the views of the 
; [)or cent, who have b(‘cn almost ignored in the M ouLigu-ClielmsIoi d 
l\cport. 'I hat Report confinos itself to politics ; hut the real i>eo{)Ie 
.\ India c.arc nothing about jioiitics, though tiiey taie a great deal for 
1 1’ U'on and freedom fioni the tyrann.)' of the itigh castes. 

< hie or t*»vo pcjints dc\serve notice. Tlie (diiairman ha.^ denied that the 
c.iahmans aie piiestr, because many oi lliein never tJOifoiin any priosliy 
imictions ; and he has also denied that ibeic me any outcaslcs, but OiUy 
\ -'ifth caste. It is sufhcicnl to lej^ly that among lire J jws of old, though 
.’li l.eviie'. were not piicsts, ail [)iic‘^ts were i.cviies. it is just tiie same 
»*:di the Ihahma/is . they are the priestly caste. As to the outeaste^, 
iiough the Indian GovtTnment lias begun to cull them out ot pohteue.'.s 
Panchatnas^ or fdtit caste, every Hindu knows perfectly w ell iIkil they liave 
caste at all, but aie lower than dogs, (.’an demociacy be based on 
.,ods and dogs ? 

It has b('en urged that higli birth has its advaniages, and that it is only 
nght that the educated few should govern the iliilcraie masses; a’so that 
‘I is only natural that the llrahrnans should v»asli ifiemselves after touching 
ihe dirty lower classes. All tliis displays an ignorance, or perversion, of 
the nature of caste. If my paper stands, it needs no further reply. Any- 
how, this argument dc'cs not make lor democracy, hut aristociacy. The 
(-Chairman has also asserted that caste is the cement that binds Hindus 
together; but all Hindu literature, and all autiioritics, both Indian and 
Englibh, prove the exact opposite —namely, that caste is the most dis- 
integrating factor known in the history of the world. 

Sir CJeorge Forbes has shown that out of M,ooo schools only 600 ad- 
mitted outcastes, and i might cite a school of my own. When the head- 
master allowed an outcastc to enter, every Hindu boy left the school next 
day, and the building fell into ruin. 

TheJugh we all desire that India-should grow in the art of self-governinent, 

It is the last country in the world to look to for democracy. Ma/zini laid 
down in 1840 certain maxims for the Italians: “Your task is to form the 
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universal family . . , seek in woman strength and inspiration . . . education 
is the great word that sums up our whole doctrine/’ India is the opposite 
of a “universal family it despises women, and 93 [)er cent, of its people 
are illiterate. 

The Chairman asks, Do we wish or expect to destroy caste? I repl) 
that India will never l)e fit to govern herself till she has got rid of these 
three defects. Hut anyone who has read Mr. 1 >. Kidd’s “Science cf 
Power” will sec how India may dcvcloj) in a generation, like japan, if she 
will inculcate the emoticui of the ideal instead of juirsuing the will-oKthe 
w'isp of j)olitical agitation, which can only lead to ruin as surely as the 
pursuit of military absolutism has led Cermany to ruin, 

Mr. Montagu will juohably pass his Pill, l)ecause the majority of oiu 
M.P.’s know nothing of India except wliat the 7 per cent, tell them; but 
he will not conciliate tlie latter, wliile he will rouse the fears and suspicions 
of the rest, who are trembling at our weakness, and throw them into the 
arms of the agitators who will stimulate them into deeds of passion and 
violence. 
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THE TSAR AND THE SLAVONIC WORLD 

By Oix.A Novikoff 

rilti Emperor was accused of being a dreamer. Some 
.11 his dn'ams fortunately wcu'o realized even in his short 
iilelime. One of llu.'se reminds me foia'ibly of e\i:nts I 
witnessed myself in i\h)scow at the oulhveak of the 
1 ‘uiojj'.aii War in August, 1914. It was a hc.i.iilliil night, 
uarm and brilliant, not oTily in the physical .sensi* hu.t In the 
Moral sense also. I am stire I am not the only tme who will 
.( ipeni!)cr it with emotion mid gratitude to God. For me, fttr 
.''tance, it had a startling surj'iri.si'. In driving in one of the 
■ .uitiful ^^o.s^()w streets with another Russian wonnn, a friend 
■ mine, we smldeuly he.ard a shouting crowd, the. cauim of which 
>> ([uitc‘ unexpected. At hi st we feared it wa.-' a riot--- or that 
'i.i'^e jieople were in seart'h of drink ? 1 stopped my carriage 

d asked the reasiui for this <'xeilement. Some bystanders 
m.swered : “They only want to call cut the orchestra from a 
siaurant and m.ake them play the National Hymn.’’ The 
orclic.slra appeared and played “ (Jur God .save the T.sar,’’ 
while the crowd enlhmsiastically joined in. It was a l.ew'ildcr- 
iiig scene and a particular delight to us Slavophils. Involun- 
tarily, almost, we our.selves joinctl the crowd ; for on this day 
the {'oimtry was informed that the Emperor had t/ikmi tlie 
courageous and historic step of declaring Russia the luxid of 
the whole Slavonic world — a stupendous uuderlaking, the 
parallel to which it is difficult to find in history. Similar 
."'eenes oeeurred daily in various qu.'trters of the town, as, fc>r 
instance, in front of St. Savioiir’s Church in Mose(>w, where 
a crowd composed of many thousands was congregatetl. A 
priest appeared with a cross, and all the crowd likt; one man 
went •down on their knees and prayed. This inde ed was a 
'Cene worthy of Holy Russia ! 

VOL. XV, 
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At Petrograd, it seems the demonstrations were also on a 
large scale, but naturally had a different character. It may 
be so : it is well known that whenever the Emperor visited his 
people and spoke to them, his charming voice always had ar. 
exception.'diy electrifying effect. One great importance of 
the Tsar’s declaration was that henceforward all Slavs will 
naturally feel themselves members of one great family. 

Ilisloiy repeats itself, but with a difference. In 1875 
Slav nation was oppressed, threatened with annihiliation ; and 
the great Paissian heart was moved. In those days our Foreign 
O.tica?, so foolishly afraid of “wounding the snsceptibilitie-^ 
of Kuioj)e,’’ tried all it could to stop the reckk'ss chivalry of 
the PiKSsiau people. Donations Tvcre starUsl by a haivlftil •• 
volunteers, delerinined ns nil classes were to sacritice ever. - 


thing, even life itself, for the sake of their oppressaal co-re!i 
gionisis. In. that August, thivly-eig;ht yi'.ars b'dorc ([876) 
Ikdrograd (.'h.-.’ay.-, more vesewed than Moi-cnv,’), l)eeau'';' 
of tlu' alien clement, w;is lired by an entlnv-iiasm fer tl * eama 
of the (.'hristian Slavs that daily garhered strength. Gradual!} 
it pervaded, ali the Russi.an elas.ses, ironi Pniie(> to peasant 
As to the I'f'jer class I can reiiKunber a tom hiug.sct.'ne. At that 
time 1 , wiih ntany others, was colieciing for the Rcvl (Toss 
A V('ry (»!ii ViOm.'Ui ('.mie to m(' lo'''king ik iwoe.s and agiiateJ 
With ireirililin;/ itands : h(i la'g.'o.i t(> tinfold h(?r handh.erchu't . 
I thought it was my duty to intiarupt lier, si’pposing that .she 
was ah' Lit lo ( rdiiliit .some documeiits establishing her claim 
for ri'liei. “ I\vj, no,’’ she cr: claimed. “I want nothing, 
on tlie contrary, I bring yon 100 roubles, the s.avings of all my 
life, w hich wonk! have belonged to my boy ; but he is killed ii’ 
the w'ar, and this is my offering for his soul.” I may here 
mention something th.at v/as publicly recognized by the late 
]\I. Aks.-ikoff, the Prc.sidenl of the Slavonic Society, and 
recorded by Gladstone, Kinglake, Froude, and others. My 
brother, Nicholas Kirceff, was the first Russian volunteer : a 
fact of which my^ mother and wc W'cre all justly proud. 

The .symipathy of the masses had been evoked by the afi.roci- 
ties committed in the most unspeakable Turkish fashion in the 
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Balkans. That sympathy, however, bore chiefly a religious 
and political character, and, as in almost all great national 
movements, our Emperor eagerly identified himself with his 
jieoplc. 

And now, in 1914, another great national emotion had 
swept over millions of people, and the Emperor Nicholas II, 

V, iiii unhesitating rapidity placed himself at the head of the 
great Slavonic cause ; and the s])okesman was Nicholas, the 
• irand Duke and the Commander. This rvas not a War of 
; reed or vanity. It was not concerni;d with some violation of 
; er frontiers. It was the result of a deep religious sense of 
j .stice einbe'lded in the hearts of the peojile. 

Onr 1 sar, by r'oming forward at tlie nitical moment in i9i4 
at the head of his nation, wa.s carrying out the traditional 
j oiicy of Russia and her mission in the world. 

fie held out a beacon of hop(‘ to tht' Slavs incorj’orated in 
tif.'rmany, whom that country was tryiri!'; to (earmnnize with a 
cnicl pel '•everanctv Prussia would not allow the Polish 
'hildrert even to .s[)eak their own language to tl-cir parents in 
n '.ir oivt! li<i)P.t’-.. Ik- w-'-s inindlul of th' d'..'', ''-Iroddcn Sk./s 
('i yVustria, and their sufferings under a rule wliieh had lK"n 
carrying on an insidious Hapslmrg policy in Galicia and Puko- 
vina, and had imprisoned men like Fa.thcr Naumovitch and 
neiny other distingui.-.hed men for their d-.-votion to the Eastern 
C'hurch. I rememher a young Montenegrin wlio once 
declared in my presiaicc th.it religious and political ojipression 
m Au.stria were worst; than in Turkey, as it affectetl the Greek 
t.'hurch, whilst the Moslems only care for their Mahomet and 
isivc no propaganda in mind. 

In short, all hope for the Slavs of Austria, the Ccelio- 
Slovaks, the Jugo-Slavs, and Poles, rested in Nicholas IT. 
championing their cause. 

It is difficult for outsiders to judge Slavonic troubles and 
Slavonic needs. It is a private family affair, which ought to 
be left to us to settle. 

Mtireover, the Em]jero'r had gone even beyond this in 
espousing the cause of the unfortimate Christians in Armenia. 
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And what is more, Russia proceeded from words to deeds in 
her glorious offensive in the Caucasus, the capture of Erzerum 
and the liberation of countless Armenians. It is only too true 
that those Armenians who were not saved by the brave Rus- 
sian troops, suffered unspeakable punishments and even death 
at the hands of the Turk, until yesterday. It is surely well 
known that whenever Turkey is allowed to use a free hand, 
she always uses it cruelly and badly in torturing Armenians 
<'ind Slavs. 

Much has been made in certain quarters of the publications 
of the .so-called .secret Treaties by the Bolsheviks. Those 
who would deride the Tsar, and accuse him of desiring ;i 
patched-iip peace with Germany in order to save the throne 
and heritage of the Romanoffs, rvill find little to help them in 
these pscudo-revi'lations of ifio Btilshoviks. y\nd ev-t^n if thc'y 
were genuine, what do these documents show ? The Km- 
peror Nicholas II. appears therein giving orders to our Mini.s- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, IVI . Sazonoff, to consult the Allies in 
any (picstion of an international nature ; and he never con- 
cealed the ideal of the Russian people which had existed in 
our country iance the ninth century, when Princes Sviatoslol 
was the Russian ruler— namely, the possession 1 >y Russia (vl 
the sacrerl Sainte Sophia. 

Th('re certainly never w-as any question of tli.-imcmbermcm 
of Russia and betrayal of her duties towards h('r Allies, nor 
yet repudiating her debts — as long as the? Tsar was on the 
throne. Tlu; Emperor never forgot that “ L ’union fait la 
force . ’ ’ 

How different, and ho\v far more patriotic and statesman- 
iikt*, was his poli('y in that quarter than that of Prince 
Gortchakoff, always afraid of the word “Slav.” Yet 1 
remennber that one day T asked the Chancellor whether it was 
he who signed the Berlin Treaty ? To which he answered 
with a youthful vivacity, “Oh no, not I, it was Nc.sselrode.’ 
and then, lowering his voice, he added with satisfaction : 
“ But little by little I tore it to jDieces.” 

Of course not all our diplomatists were as timid as the 
amiable Chancellor ; as a brilliant exception of the other kind, 
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we should never forget Count Nicholas Ignatieff and his out- 
spoken energetic Slavophil sympathies. We must well remcm- 
b(*r that nothing is further from the eternal than political 
documents, a fact which, by-the-by, may prove once more 
that every political fact must be guided by some categorical 
principles. I am not aware whether what once happened to 
I’rince Bismarck is generally known. One of his opponents 
in Parliament, hoping to annihilate him, read a long article 
written by the Prince some years previously, which was 
tiiametrically opposed to the principles which he was now 
advocating. The Prince did not appear in the least discon- 
certed or embarrassed by this revelation, and simply re- 
marked ; “I lislem^d W'ith great interest to the article read by 
iny opponent. I( was written by me. No lu^ed for me to 
conceal that fact, 1 may even .say that sonu' years ago nothing 
could have been more a])propriate. But at this moment, no 
doubt it wotild b(i ijuite out of jdace.’’ 

The conclusion that might b(“ drawn from this little anecdote 
is : political dot'umcnts are only valid, then, when they are 
surrounded with conditions which cannot be t.'asily effa('(-d. 

Rut the greatest triumph for Nicholas TPs. ideal was 
assured at the beginning of the Euro])ean War, when, on 
August 16, 19(4, he instructed the Clrand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaivitch to issue the following manifesto to the Polish 
population of Russia, Germany, ami Austria. 

“Poles, — the hour has .sounded when the sacred dream 
of your fathers and grandfathers may be realiztxl. A century 
and a half has passed sinr'c the living hotly of Pt'land was torn 
in pieces, but the soul of the country is not dead. It con- 
tinues to live, insjiired by the hope that there will come for the 
Polish people an hour of resurrection and of fraternal recon- 
ciliation with Great l^ussia. The Russian Army biings you 
the solemn news of the reconciliation which obliterates the 
frontiers dividing the Polish peoples, which it unites conjointly 
under the scejitre of the -Russian Tsar. 

“Under this sceptre Poland will be born again, free iti her 
religion and her language. Russian autonomy only cxjiects 
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from you the same respect for the rights of those nationalities 
to which history has hound you. 

‘ ‘ With open heart and brotherly hand Great Russia 
advances to meet you. She believes that the sword, with 
which she struck down her enemies at “Grunsveld,” is not 
yet rusted. From the shores of the Pacific to the North Sea 
the Russian armies are marching. The dawn is seen, the 
sign of the Cross, the symbol of suffering and of the resurrec- 
tion of peoples.” 

To this may he added the Grand Duke’s appeal to Ihe Rus- 
sian irihahitants of Galicia (hut what about ihe fate of unhappy 
Armenia — when will that he sctthxl ?) : 

‘ ‘ Brothers, — a judgment of God is hcang wrought. Wiiii 
Christian p.'itienco and .self annihilation the Russian people ol 
Galicia languished for centuries under a foreign yokeg but 
neither flattery nor persecutions could break in it the hope oJ 
liberty. As the tempestuous torrent breaks tlu; rocks to join 
the sea, so Ihere exists r.t) force which can arrest the Russian 
people; in its onrush towards unification. L(;t there be no 
long(T a subjugated ]''(dand. L(;t the country which forms tlu; 
heritage of Saint \dadimir throw off the fondgn yoke and raise 
the banner of United Ru.ssia, an indivisible land. May the 
providence of God who has blessed the work of the great 
Unittws of the Russian lands be made manifest. May God 
aid llis aiKdnted, the Finpert)!' Niehola.s of All the Russias, 
to comjjicte the work begun by the Grand Duke Ivan Kalita. 

‘‘Rise, fraternal Galician Russia, who have .suffered .so 
much, to meet the Russian Army for you and your brothers, 
who will be delivered. Room will be found for you in the 
bosom of our Mother Russia, without offending peaceable 
people of whatever nationality. Raise your sword against the 
enemy and your hearts towards God with a prayer for Russia 
and the Russian Tsar.” 

The three Polands are now liberated, and have united to 
assivst the world in fighting Bolshevism. Thus the Tsar’s 
work for the Slavs has borne fruit. 
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THE FATE OF RUSSIA’S WESTERN 
BORDERLANDS 

By a Russian 

“Self-determination “ is a ncwly-invcnlcd political formula 
whirh possesses varying degrees of ad van I age. In ihc case 
of Turkey, Austria-Hungary, aikl Germany, it has v/orked 
miracles. Its application to Russia, one of the Aliii’s, cannot 
be regarded as a blessing, and it is re.'dly ililiiciilL 'o understand 
why Russia should be visited in this way. In a word, st.lf- 
deteruiination is a doubIc-ed<;ed weapon. It is eoinmendahle 
as long as it is in the interests of the country enforcing it 
upon enemy States, hut ic gains quite another a. .peel as soon 
as that country’s own State interests are involved. Inter- 
national in^edom — .so it seems — .should he? modtwated by 
the .same ethical principle by which personal tieedom 
is regulated ; the freedom of the one should not intorfi.re 
with th(t freedom of the other. This applies to the sc-ciety of 
individuals a;> well as to the society of nations. The light ■.if 
self-determination mu,':t —if it is not inten'Icd to .'-iir uj; strife - 
find its correction in natural frontiers and in r.;.li''n.al right.'u 
Natural frontiers may he termed such frontiers as offer .safety 
in natural ob.sLarle.s, as, for instance, tV.e .se:i or mountain 
ranges, lakes or big rivers ; national rights are those which a 
nation acquires by conque.st, assimilation, or international 
treaties. In the light of these premises we may consider the 
position of the Russian western borderlands — Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, and Little Russia. 

Finland, as well as Esthonia, Livonia, and Coxirland, has a 
mixed population. Broadly speaking, the upper classes in 
Finland are of Swedish race, while part of the Intelligemda and 
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Labour are Finns ; just as in the Balticum, the former are of 
Teutonic origin, while the latter are Esths in Esthonia and the 
northern part of Livonia, and Letts in the southern part of 
Livonia and Courland. Now, self-determination — if it has any 
meaning at all — is a device for combining racial unities. Fin- 
land, very far from being a racial unity, is merely a geographical 
conception generated by Sweden’s capacity to extend her terri- 
tory to the east. Ingermanland, Karelia, and the government 
of ()lont‘tz, are also inhabited by Finns, although these 
provinces never belonged to Finland ; while, again, the upper 
classt's of this country belong etlinographically to .Swodrui. 
It is, therefore, an impossibility to construct a genuine case for 
sclf-determin.'ition on racial lines in Finland. It came to Russia 
by right of conquest, and has never been wrested from her in 
international warfare ; furthermore, its possession is necessary 
for Russia’s natural frontiers as a guarantee for safety. An en- 
tirely ind<'pendent Finland which might join a coalition directed 
against Russia would, by her g(‘Ographical position, be able to 
overrun the iMurinansk railways, to occupy^ the ice-free port at 
Alexandrovsk, and to take Petrograd. which is only thirty miles 
distant from the Finnish fn)ntier. Since General Denikin and 
Admiral Koltchak’s political programme coin{)rises decentrali- 
zation and a guarantet* of home rule for the different parts of 
Russia, Finland need not fear a relapse into the old regime of 
centralization and Russification. She may be assured of 
autonomy ; but Russia’s future existence demands her as a 
neces.sary territorial complement. 

I he ca.se of the Baltic I Provinces is very similar. This bor- 
derland gives access to the sea, and must naturally, and for the 
same reason as Finland, belong to Russia, although the great 
majority of the population are not Russians. Of course, as 
separate racial units, the Baltic Provinces are bound to be given 
home rule in accordance with the pledges given by their con- 
queror, C zar Peter the Great, and in conformity with the afore- 
nii'iitioned reconstruction programme. 

Having suffered great hardships from forcible Polanization 
and Russification, Lithuania now dc.servcs to live her own 
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national life without fear of oppression ; but here, again, self- 
determination is circumscribed by her neighbour’s right — 
Russia. In the provinces of Vilna, Kovna, Suvalki, which, 
roughly speaking, form Lithuania, there is no inconsiderable 
proportion of White Russians — x.e., people ethnographically 
homogeneous with the Great Russians. In the above-named 
three provinces, taken togeiher, there are 4,403,000 Lithua- 
nians and 959,000 White Russians. It is more than doubtful 
whether, under these circumstances, united Russia could recog- 
nize Lithuania’s self-determination carried to the extreme of 
complete national independence. Moreover, independent 
Lilhuania would hardly be able to benefit the cause of a national 
ii'vival in face of an independent and overwhelming Poland. 
The only satisfactory solution seems, therefore, (o abide by the 
(i('('ision of the Lithtiaiiiau National Assembly of 1905 in favotir 
of internal autonomy within lh«? Russian Km])ire, and to suggest 
that the inspired German proclamation of tlui Taryba for 
Lithuanian independtmee be corrected accordingly. 

In Poland the ca.se is slightly different. 'I'he sound, far- 
.sf'eing Grand Dxical declaration of inicnnal mitonomy for the 
1 'oles was o\'er-trump(xl by the Zweikaisermanifest of November 
5!ii, 1916, making Russian Poland an independent State ; and, 
in its turn, this solution has been thrown out by the P(‘ace 
( onfercncc, which has decided to create a Poland comprising 
th{! province of Warsaw, some portions of the previous territory 
of Austria, Germany, Lithuania, Ukraine, and White Russia, 
embracing millions of non-TVdish inhabitant.s— the main inten- 
tion thereby being to form a (ireat Poland, not only at the 
expense of Au.stria and Germany, but afso of Russia ! In fact, 
Russia is the chief loser. There is no excuse whatever for the 
partition of Poland ; but it seems to be forgotten that it was 
Poland hcr.scif, with her IJheruni veto, the plague of factions, 
and her prevailing tendency to anarchy, which brought about 
her own ruin. In an article in the Quarterly Revietv cpioted by 
Ralph Butler, Lord Salisbury, in the early sixties, wTotc about 
the Polish question as follows: “With the year 1815 the 
strength of the Polish cause begin*?. As a nation they had 
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fallen by the justest retribution that was ever meted out to a 
foreign policy of incessant aggression and an oppressive and 
barbarous domestic rule. But they had not lost their rights 
as men. They had a right to good government, and at least 
to some portion of the freedom they had lo.st. . . . An abso- 
lutely independent Poland is a mere chimera. There is no 
power that ran set it up ; and if it is set up— assuming that the 
Russian Kmpire remains otherwise unbroken— there is no power 
that can maintain it.”'^ Since that was written nothing has 
happened to give rise to a belief that the national disunion and 
lack of stability in the Polish character have been remedied. 
During the war the nation rvas ho])clessly divided between the 
two .strictly ojiposite ramps — anti-German and anti-Russian. 
The prcviou.sly Rii.s.sian, Austrian, and German parts of Poland, 
whit;h for the last hundred years developed on very different 
lines, are totally dissimilar in methods of education, economic 
structure, and admini.stration, and are ill-prepared to form a 

h()mogenec>ii5; sf)lid bloi’k. Alornover. llie jioi'.-P<.ili'=;h element, 


to a certain catent, inake.s the new Polai'.d resemble pre-war 
Austria. Worst i)f all , no grc.at naiit)nal effoii , no military vic- 
tory, was, undvw the ciroum.:tanccs, allowed to make itself felt 
as a powerful sti aeiiiral force foi the nation. But .a nation can- 
not be regiiiaLCi! simply by a tiecision froiii o^itsi-do, an-.l held 
together a.s sucly if m herself there are not the necessary con- 
ditions for stability. Ptdand would have been rnueh safer under 
the Graiid Ducal fManifeDo, inr<.)rporaiing, t'f course, Aus- 
trian and C,’erinan Polani.1, but remaining in organic cohesion 
with Knssi.'t, for iusiancc, on federative line.s ; and for the 
latter, this .solution would have been certainly prcfer.ahlc ns 
a guarantee ihcOt Poland would not repeat its onslaught upon 
Moscow and the Ukraine. 

If ct)mpari.son he made between the coming resurrection of 


* “'Pile New Europe,” by Mr. Ralph Butler, containing essays on 
Finland, the New Balticuni, Roland, and the Ukraine, is a very read- 
able, instructive, and altogether welcome book. The author i§ well 
informed, and treats his difficult subject with remarkable impartiality 
in the style of a true statesman. 
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Russia and that of Poland, it may be seen, on the one side, a 
bitter struggle, great national effort, devotion to patriotism- 
assisted with due judgment by the Allies, thereby enabling the 
Russians to gain the victory for themselves ; and on the other 
side, a ready-made restoration of an old edifice, which had 
crumbled away by the sheer vice of internal construction, due 
to the abrupt S'lc volo, sic jnbeo of a Conferential dciis cx 
macJiina. The elements which command faith in the future 
of Russia are, up to the present, lacking in Poland. But per- 
liaps the GermaFi-Polish enmity, which is bound to develop into 
a deadly feud l^y tlic settlement of the Paris I'cac'c Conference, 


will prt)vidc Poland 


with a solid hnmdaiion for her national 


■^iructurc. 


Self-del-crmination, the new' lever for bringiifg about parti- 
tion, has never turned out to he more' up, .'(U inJ than in the 
case of the Ukraine. Bro.adiy speaking, lliis iiiovenient w^as 


luipoitcd from Austria, and caimol be (ieL-nded v.-ficn it is con- 


sidered tiial, from a racitil .as wtli as a p-tigious point of view, 
■lie Little Rn.-'slans ;ire Iiomo'-ei icons with tlie (Jreat Russians. 
Tile l.,itt!o Rus.sian iridividuality can bt,' a:u[.iy ia.Vguarded by 
aricrnal autonomy, and need not lead to poliLical indcpeiidence, 
Piiorc especially as Little Rus.sia has to gain and not to lose 
by union with (JreaL Russia. 


After this orgy of self-determination in Russia the previous 
Empire must a.gain unite Avith her borderlands, bolding out the 
bonds of constitutional government and freedom for the 
individual development of each race comprising the whole. 

Much more could, of course, be said on the subject, if 
space would permit. 


[N.B. — I'urther discussion of this subject is invited. — E d. A. i?.] 
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THE SERBS OF LUSATIA 
By Francis P. Marchant 

The following notes on the smallest of the Slav peoples may be 
not without interest at the present time, when the fates of largo 
and small nationalities arc in the proverbial melting-pot. 

The Lusatians, or Serbs (Sorbs) of Lusatia, in Saxon and 
Prussian Lusatia, like the maritime Slovincs (Pomeranians : 
po, by ; more, the sea) and Kasuby, on the East Prussian shore 
of the Baltic Sea, form scattered remnants of the once vvitle 
Slav population occupying the whole of Northern Prussia 
exhiuding west of the Elbe, bounded on the (%ast by Bohemia 
and Poland. They arc broadly divided into Baltic Slavs and 
Polabes {po Lahc, by the Elbe), and were never fused into a 
nationality. The name of the Serbs is that of their Balkan 
cousins, w'ith whom they have no point of contact, and the 
language.s are unlike. The nann; of the -principality Zerbst 
(Anhalt-Zerbst), whence came the great Empro.ss Catherine II. 
of Russia, means the centre of the old Serbs. The 
Baltic Slavs included the Liutitshy or Vilt.sy (Wilzen), 
Obotrites or Bodritshy, and Pomeranians. There were 
Viltsy in Friesland and Holland, and the eminent Czech 
antiquary Shafarik thought he saw this name iti our Wilt- 
shire. The Baltic Slavs arc related to the Liakhy (includ- 
ing the Poles proper : Poliany , agriculturists ; pole, a field), 
Chorvaty, and Mazovshany. The term Wends (Yencti, 
Venedi) is given to the Slavs {^Sklaboi. Greek) by foreign 
writers, but Serbs (Sorbs) is the nativ'c name. The classical 
Veneti must be distinguished from those of similar name on the 
Adriatic, as well as the Vandals, in spite of distant rclatiottship. 
Scandinavians, Germans, and Anglo-Saxons called the Slavs 
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Wendi, Viridi, Vinidi, and the country Wendland, Windland, 
Winedaland. The name Wend has been traced to a Celtic 
word Vindos, whence Vindobona, Vienna (in Bohemian and 
Polish Viden). Latin writers employed Slavi, Sclavi, Slavia, 
Slavania, and sometimes Vinedi, Vinidi, Vinuli. The forms 
Slovensky or Slovinsky for the language and Slovintsy for 
themselves-- a name akin to Slovenes, now included undev 
Yugo-Slavs — were current among the Baltic and Elbe Slavs. 
It is likely that Phoenician traders bought amber of the Baltic 
Slavs. At the time of Pliny and Tacitus they liv<‘d near the 
\’islula. and bordered Dacia on the south. The following arc 
nanK;s of some of the early Slav tribes, derived from their 
localities : Pomorcy, Primorcy, Morlany (of the seashore), 
Luzit.sy (of llie mar.shes), Dolency (of the plain), Bere^any, 
ilrzezany (of the river banks), Borany, Drewmy, Drevliany (of 
ih(‘ w'oods), Ilority, ('hhuncy (of the mount. -'.ins), Liiczany (of 
ihe meadows), Ozercy, ](';zerey (of the lakes), Nizeny, Niziey 
(of the lowlands), Krajincy, Okrajincy (ol the frontier.s), and 
Polany, Opoly (of the ('adds). According l(t Shafarik, thi; 
name Whulcn or Wcfiden is emjtloyed by I'inits, Lithuanian.s, 
■\.’Us, .and (Germans. Ku.s.^i.a is known Ity the i inns as 
‘Uilaiset. 

In the Norse sagas there is frequetit rcicrencft to tlu; inter- 
coursci of Vikings and W'ends. There w.ts the f.anious free 
community of jomshurg, founded by Palnatoki, who na'cived 
the site from Burislav, Prince of the Wtnd.s. The Jomshurg 
Vikings wete eeliliates, like the Ttanplars, j lo.spitallers, and 
the Stcich of the Zaporozliian C'ossac-k.s. Tlaae aie many 
allusions to Wetidland in the Ilr'mskriuf'la of Sr.orro .“^tur- 
lusson, and Rolf Ganger, IJarald ITardr.ida, and M.agnus the 
Good were among the invaders of Wendland. Little or 
nothing appears in the sagas about the history, politics, or 
religion of these old Slavs. 

From the times of Charlemagne onwards the Elbe and Baltic 
Slavs disputed territory wa’th the Teutons, who.'^e adoption of 
Roraan Christianity and colid national feeling gave them a 
powerful momentum in the struggle. Henry the Eowkn* cstab- 
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lished the German marks, of which Brandenburg was the 
defence against the Wends. The last of the Slav Princes 
was Niklot, who held his own against Danes and Germans, until 
overthrown by Henry the Lion in ii6o. His Germanized 
descendants were proud of Niklot, and claimed princely titles. 
Nobles like Barnim of Stettin became Tcutonized, colonization 
followed the C'rusrdcs of the Teutonic knights, the Slavs were 
forced into the rural di.striets, and their toni’^ue was confinevl 


to old men and peasants, as was temporarily the case with 
t'zech after the Thirty Years’ War. Prussia, the kingdom o' 
Saxony, IMecklerihurg, the island of Rugen, and other smai? 
principnlii ics, wise, however, only dcti' itely (icimanizcd ii 
the fourtecnili ('CT'tnry. The treaimeni of Slavs by tTorman.-' 
is contrasted by Siavoiiic writers with that of Russians and 
Balkan race;; b)'^ Tanar a’.id Turkish c(m(juerors, and ('ompared 
with Spanish treatment of Aztecs and I'cruvi.ans. The Sla\ 
decline is explained l)y apathy, undue conservatism, deficient 
patriotic sentiment, and exaggerated ])crson.al ,«ensitivcnes,'. 
The two Lusatias were uiiitod to Bohemia in the {(^urtccntl: 
century, but when Bohemia fell in the Thirty Y(\ars’ Wa.’ 
Lii-saiia could not h.e -'’vod. A Serb p.i a.o.'*, hlielK'n-l Freiizcl, 
hailed Peter the tireai on one of his fnmous tours of luirope a-' 
‘Our Slavoriio Tsar,” and piesemed lii'n. vith works in th* 
langxiage, but it is not known Ikc.v the 'J’.'^ar responded. 

In 1848 th(^ Serbs petitioned the Saxon Diet for sanction oi 
their larjgn.agx' for religious purposes, and obtaitted some smaP 
concessions, but Prussia granted no concessions whatever 
In 1880 they attempted to jtetition the Prussian Minister ot 
Public Instruction for teachers of religious instruction in their 
language, but this was roughly refused. A whole parish 
emigrated to the United States. As in loosen, school-children 
who used Serb rvere ill-treated. Through the overwhelming 
force of German capital spent in railroads and the promotion 
of ('ommerce, the Lusatian position became more and more 
hazardous. 

In a recent number of La Nation T cheque (Paris) the^pre- 
sent situation of the Serbs of Lusatia is discussed by Mr. 
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Adolph Corny. Thanks to the revolution in Germany, the 
so-called Wends are eagerly seeking freedom from the 
Teutonic yoke and union with their Slav kinsmen. References 
to their precarious position as compulsory German vassals 
have scarcely been made during the War and the succeeding 
negotiations. At the Congre.ss of Vienna (1815) Lusatia 
(I.ausitz) was divided into Upper and Lower Lusatia, of which 
the southern part, with its capital Dudysin (Bautzen) was 
under Saxony, and the northern, with the capital Kotebuz 
(Lottbus) Avas annexed to Pru.ssia. The ccihre of the 
iiitional life is Ludysiii (Bautzen), where tluie is a Scibski 
J ',}! (national house) Vvith a muscMmij library, and Macica 
Si t'bsha (national society). These Serbs nuinlier more than 
Uo.ooo. Once they formed part of the Bohemian Cr.own 
I.-’kIs, frr)m wdneh tliey were scpar.atcd in during the 

'i hirty Years’ War. In Prusda tlu'y have i)e('n (]e))rived of 
lights, and in Sa.vopy they have litih^ nvir.- ih'ni sliadows, 
though nqire.scnicMl liy iwo mcmiicrs in tin.- Sa>on Diet. 
i'est> ictions have been laid on the usage of the national lan- 


;.iiage, ami educadon has been conducted in (iennan, with 
Serb as an .auxiiiaiy. 

Immediately after the abdication of Kaiser W'lbolm and the 
King «.‘f Saxony a n.aiion.il council was constituted at Budy.-'in 
(■’aid/en) under lln^ nri.'s:d<'ncy of jMr. Ernest Bart, one of 
the dcjjuties at the Saxon Diet, and a proclamation issued 
c liling for unity of both divisions, of ('atho!i(\s aiid Protestants, 
<d men and women. A union (.ari'/ar/.) of parochia.l n’jjre- 
sentatives was speedily fonmal, and a resolution wa;; carried 
demamling, on the basis of scif-dclorminalion, the indi'pen- 
dence of United Lnsatia. I’hey seek clo^i; relations wa’th their 
Clzceh kinsmen, from w'hom they are not very distant. A 
veritable islet in the sea of Germany, it is not conceivable that 
the Liisatian Serbs can assert their individue-liiy unaided. A 


German journal published at Baut.'en warned the Serbs that if 
they persisted w’ith their National Council and the agitation 
the gouneils of soldiers a\id workmen would forcibly prevent 
the establishment of their State, and that if pillage arose the 
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blame would lie with a few fanatics. In a subsequent demon- 
stration, Mr. Ernest Bart declared that the Serbs refuse all 
relations with Bolshevism, and that they desire their small 
country free for their children. If attacked, they count on 
the protection of the Allies. 

In conclusion, the Serbs of Lusatia demand the constitution 
of an independent State, closely related to the republic of 
Czecho-vSIovakia. Since the Kings of Prussia and Saxony 
have departed, the Serbs claim that their long subjection to 
these rulers has ceased. We understand that efforts have 
been made in I’aris, with the aid of the Czecho-Slovaks, to 
bring the case cd the Lusatian Serbs for consideration in high 
quarters . 

The issues before the I’eacc Conference concern the future 
careers of whole continents and countless millions, and unless 
notice were drawn to these Lusatian St'rbs they might easily 
be overlooked, through obscurity and paucity of numbers, even 
by tlieir brcMher-Siavs. Their future will n.ot be without 
interest politically. 
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LAW AND OTHER REFORMS IN CHINA 

In the paper ‘‘A I'ight lor the Republic ol f.'hina/’ i>iib]isued in the 
A^ia’IIC Rf.viiav for last Januaryj mention was easually made of lltc China 
National Jicren«*c I.cagiic: for this orgTni/.aticai six “ FamphiCts on 
^ hineso ‘iuestitjns *’ ’e.ave just been published, or arc on l!ie e\e of ])ubli- 
c Llion, by Messrs. Ceurge ^Vlien and Unwie., lAd. 'i'wo of )hcsc 
i-iiupiLels arc available at this niome’-d, to wii (i) /.i/ ■ b'r V/v^/ in CV/: . 

;V \\'ang Ch'ung-hui, ua .i.., and (2) an anonymous <mc liio h\ fai 

' Jix'cen China and Japan dnri?!^^ tin' /.ast 'rwi'nfy jlv>' AN an^ 

• .’h Ling hiii, “iniscd” at the 'riontsin UMivcr-»ily, is iTcria'iil)' a ver\ ci}m- 
|,etenl and distinguished aiithoiity, having hist of all studied in Japan, and 
'hen tianslatcd the (lennan Code into J^nghsh, besides lalving his d.c.l. at 
N ale in 1905, and being called to the Rea* at the Middle 'i'emiile in 190S : 

ill later un he sludietl at both I'aiis and Beilin, and in 1910 was one ol 
bhina’s niiiior rL'jiresenlatives ..I the Hague Confeiencc. All liiir> was, of 
oiasc, before tlie Rt public blos^ouKd n.to CAistLiice ; and wliat efiiHi ; 
^ hana even under ihic \lan< hiis was already spontanet 'Us;y making to 

• elorrn her laws were CNlilainetl by the present writer at the Royal Insliln- 
..on on tlie rhth Jamiary, ino6 ; this lecture was [>ul)libl^*cd in the La^a 
Ouai lerlv I\n lew foi the tollowing Apiil, and again in tht* S'fanji.n 
A'iatu’ Si* Iciy s Jonr?iaI U\x i (}09 ; it wa'> hnally n.*i)ubhshi‘(l in Chapter 
.N\'I. of tlic sec'ond L dition ot ** Cliina ' (Joh*n Muiray, 1910), wiar^g by 
v*ay of sununiiig-Lip jtidgnu:nl, it is n.*niaiked ; ‘''I’imigs aie in scch a .a.ale 
< f flux under the Republic that it is hardly safe to say wliat law is at-tualiy 
followed by ('hinese judges; \Nhal is tb.e juridical ca]Meity *1 lice'; 
judges; and wliat is their ratio dtiPLaii. So far as 1 can jud,.;e; whalt ve> 

• he law and the judge may tlicoietically be, justice t»j the averag.- el.iiman' 
lb as far off as in past times, and the Chinc'^e eoini> are as iinhoe i to le 
place the cxtra-tcrrilonal conscHr (oiiils as ever litey \seie. ’N liat s^'ri 
of justice was administered in past times is amusingly told b) Mi. L. 
Arlington in the first number of tlie .Wro C/ii*ia /\\ vh ra just issued, ihe un- 
impeachable authoiity for iMr. Arlington's remarks being one of ( 'liina's 
most distinguished viceroys, Ta> ihng-ci ang (erroneously writt^..n Lotli in 
fJhincse character and lOnglish transliteration Lo Chitn-chixwJ)^ wliose 
opinions were ofTicially uttered at the time when the Tientsin treaties were 
being ratified and put into force. 

This criticism does not mean to say, however, that there have not beeii 
i'Olid Chinese reforms, especially in prison organization, penal labour 
schools, Peking Supreme Appeal court, and so on, and no.v tlial we have 
got partly rid of the rival military filibusters and j/eculators posing too 
VOL. XV. 2 P 
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often as provincial governors also, we may hope under the present cultured 
President, Su Shi-ch^ang for a solid reunion between the north and south 
factions of distressful China and a genuine willingness all round to work 
for the country’s good instead of for the private pocket. Whether the 
editor in introducing Dr, C. H. Wang (/.r., Wang Ch’ung-hui) to the 
public is not rather too sanguine when he says “this reprint of an addresss 
delivered in 1917 at Peking will effectively serve to dispel the prevalent but 
mistaken jdt‘a from the minds of the Western people that jurisdiction in 
Cliina is still in a piimitive stage ” thus remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
as a mere history of Chinese law reforms (whether failures or successes) up 
to 1917, %ve may say that Dr. Wang's brilliant address appears to be 
absolutely corrctct and un[)reju(liccd in point of n^cre statenicnl of facts; 
to conclusions to be drawn therefrom, that is another qtiestion. If thcie 
were many mr-n^ men like him in industry distribute! I over the ‘‘ Eightec!' 
Provinces, ' we might expert that China, would soon see llie last of Ihi 
justly iialecl extra-lei 1 iloiial ronsul.ir juri’^diclif)n^, which, however in some 
degree neressar)-, are ''tiil often irrilalingly mist hiovinis. Dr. Wang w.is 
^Minister of lustiee nndcJ I’lx ^iilent Yuan Shi-k'ai early in flinvifc: 

previously servrtl inuj<‘r President Sun Vat sen at Nanking), and did 
excellent iJivictical woik in tlie direction of prison reform, lie tells ir 
frankly tliat tnaN by jiir) aie still, in sprite of altmqits to inlmduce the 
system, unknown in (diina, although “one (-r two trials by i'lry were held 
in Shnngjvn in the first )e:u of the Repiil/lH' . . . the fact that jury trial* 
have been alxjii.'Cied in Japan is imlii alive of the advisability ot tr;in^ 
planting this Western instiiution into (anna ” : in this we cordially agree 
with him. and e\en some ICngli'^li jud^v-. seem to be of (>|*inif)n Lliat ifi' 
old fashi med i’.n*y sy^t.ai might with advanlnp.e now lx* alxdislu'd m C*rea* 
Uritain too — eot t(j sav Ireland. 

"Die s('f 1 iianipidet (anonymous) js enlnlt'il Tiu /'c/r.*. - 

(liinti ovd 't/,. d dt tJ>.' /a.*/ 1 re ]V'7/'y, which, tliongh eijiic!:: 

as to tael. » pi'.ce of special ple.idiin-^ ...ix'i’. alter llic spin! of liie bee!. 

“A k'lghi f the !\ei;u!)!ic of ( diin.i alliulcd at ( he • )uts*'t of thi- p.qier 

"Dieit* V. - f-Jlain ( iignil v a 5 wed as L;t*n.iosity a’ooui the Manrhn^. r*- 

spite of tl'.rir many faults, or rather the many fiults on Iiotli sides svIik'^- 
led to tlie uni'appy relations so ably described by Mr. Morse iu his tine'' 
admirable volumes tlie Con/^iit i8,5j-TS6o, Suhinissiott itShr-iSqj, a’ld 
1891. 191: : the (diinese “ fault of the Dutf:h, in giving too liUh 
and asking l<xo inu< h,” was not so manifest in those obstructive and 
hauglity days as in the clamorous and (luari clsome time of the Rcpubiii . 
which has acqtiired rather too much of the German habir of “ squealing ” 
wdien it finds itself in a mess in consequence of its own hesitation, prO' 
CKistinalion, and uinvisdom. China has on previous great historical 
occasions formed itself into two lival crnjiiies of Noith and South ; tiuit 
was when once strong undivided ilynasties broke up in conscc|uence of 
sloth and misrule, and left the couise o])en to blustering military adven 
turers ; but these double empires of North and South have never been a 
Welimachi suceex^s on either side, and Cliina has never been really great 
since the break-up of her old feudal system 2,000 years ago, except when 
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firmly welded into one united whole, as under the Early Han dynasty 
206 B.c.-A.D. 24, the T’ang dynasty 600-900 a.d., and the Manchu dynasty 
1644-1911, all of which ruling houses combined rude initial military effort 
with subseriuent refined literary taste : the recent futile and impracticable 
squabbles between the peevish foreign-venecred South and the confident 
** hyperaspist North have been for the two past years the despair of China’s 
well-wishers, and the old, old dry-rot or fatal weakness is still at the bottom 
o*' it all ; that is to say, the pursuit of personal gain or the greedy desire to 
promote family and rlnn interests has steadily been a more powerful 
iiirenlivc with most wieldeis of power than a patriotic effort for China as a 
whole, and an cntliusiasm for her historical and literary traditions. Even 
tin: ridiculous Manchu pigtail possessed a wise politically nnif}ing viitne. 
ih)ih North and South Kepublicans seem to have been off and on with 
fipan. in the matter of loans and other assistance, as temporary advantage 
.i.)pearc(l to offer horn such a course : even Eiang k*i-cli ao, who seems m 

tc of his southern jiredilections to be a genuine patriot, lias moie than 
once availed himself ol the advice, tiamm‘(, and hos[)iiaIity of Jaj'ap, and 
sii his “ A|q'jcal to the Allies ” usts the foUiiwing rat’ner menacin'r language^ • 
U („^hina fails to receive equitable treUm *nt fnnn the A 1 liv.s, she may be 
I'.iLcpietl in tlio interests ol <(.'lt-[uotectioii to ally In rsi if wuii other nation.^ 
tii It ate more disposed to help her jus! for tjn: sake of e vpe iit nt'y '' i^Chiiui 
No\eiJiij- r 30). Such ,)laying-t)ff of oiu' bower against the other is 
110 .statesuKinshi[), Atc.otding to a y////*s leiegiaiu fiom T*)kyo 
(May 17), Viscount Lh hida, Vfinister for l ',.1 Alfaiib, in an interview 
F'lggesting resliaint by joiirnahsts in disein-in • lorcM .n u laaotve made the 
I' j1 lowing sign iih. ant remarks : 

I learn wuh as much rv' .,rct as surjui >e that in certaap qiriu rs setiou'- 
lm^;:lvmgs .11 e cntciiained as to our true and gumin*^ intention'^ in (Miina. 
iPi'l that we 'UP even credited wiili the ti'isign to n.odifv our avanved ]'olirv 
of the resiuution to < 'Inna of tlie Uarilory of Ki lo-eh.au. 1 can only 
I’U.or-e and leaflimi the sratement issued l)y IJaioii Main'no in bans 
! tpin will keep c\'ei y woid wtiicli sho has i).!" ed. 'bht: Si antung benm 
saia will be handed back to ( 'hina it\ full sovereignty, and all ai ranj,cmciit.^ 
made to [iroim-te the mutual benefil of llie two nations will be loyally 
observed. 

“ It will be rcmeml>ci<*d that China, by joining in the present war, 
securesl from the Associated bowers the suspinision ol the pa meni of tiic 
b»o\er indemnity, and the raising of iIm* (Vninese ( 'u -toms laiitf to an 
t fl*'Ctive 5 [)er cent. She will secure fiom Cermany terms of much value 
tn her by tlie forthcoming Treaty of beace. We have glanly givcii our 
•"’Upjiort to the legitimate asjiirations of Cdiina in all these malters, and we 
hall failhtiilly adhere to the policy which 1 announced during the last 
'' ssion of the Ini])erial Diet, with a view to placing our relations with 
China ui)on a basis of Justice and mutual helpfulness.” 

The Chinese claims as formulated for the Central berritoriai Commission 
of the beace Conference have been stated in the bress to be as follov/s : 

1. Denunciation and revision of the Chino-Jananese ’breaty of 1915. 

2. Consular jurisdiction and fhe right of extra-territoriality. 

3. Regulation of Customs tariffs. 

4. Foreign garrisons and the Boxer indemnity. 
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5. The so-called spheres of commercial influence and the policy of the 
open door. 

Why did the C'hinesc Government sign the detested Treaty of 1915 ? Mr. 
Li] Cheng-siang, who is now a Peace Delegate, was then China’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Having signed it, how can China expect the Allies in- 
continently to den^'unce it and affront Jai)an ? The writer is of course not 
competent to check step by step all the ins and outs of this miiLcrahle 
affair, which are .irgued out “to a frazzle ” by Mr. Putnam Weale in 'ms 

I'ight foi the Republic of C.hina*’; but until the Armi‘'Lice discussions oi 
Sv‘i)teinbcr-Noveinbcr last made the rival China militarists feel that th« y 
could no hmgur safely deal with (ierrnan bribers and temi)ters, the political 
and military assistance rendered by China to the Allies was from fiist u» 
last only of a hnlf I'.eartcd description. President Sii, one of t lie few high- 
minded men in China, not to be blamed for thi^^, nor iirobabl) are Lu 
Cheng’Siang or Liang K'l-cliao, liolli of who^e recoids shew them U) i c 
men having or thinking to have (/hina’s l.esl interests at liearl ; but Uu- 
last-named, as a Cantonese, has oftc'n shewn “ Secessionist tendencies oi 
ill bode for th<* welfare of the Republic as a whole, and as ruling successor to 
a ho.iry old Empire with a nKigniOcent liteiature and history. The (.'onsular 
jurisdiction and right of extia-temioiiality ijiicslion would soon be setthrd 
in ('hina’s favoui as it was in the case c»f Japan, if China would only ha'-tc u 
as Japan did to prove herself worthy, con .intent, anil competent : but it 
absuid to expert die Powers to trust their subjects ’without s(^lid gnauuVc' ^ 
to the tendi’r mercies of sporadic provincial “governments’^ \viii(‘h luve* 
send an adnnnisi r.cove repoit or a cent of revenue to Peking ; pocket f«M 
thcMSi*lve:> siu h of the r(-\enucs as are ‘ la wasti'd on h'aistaflian mi;ii:ny 
expeditions; and totally ignore personal in the course of thoT 

local lyianny, I \< ept in so far lu tluyar., usually afraid to mcctdle witii 
iorcigners. As to die regulation of taoTfs, this >vas oiarticrnly 

<X)nccd.*d in 190J, Ijiit here «igain the Ic.cai sharks hive always dei:lnii.d lo 
fiillil tl; h half of the bargain and to let go their hv)]u upon the native 
tariffs (/.r., . \actions) : sui.h com essions as hc.ve been made to Chin i .u 
or.ier to induce her to give at least a nominal adherence to Allied policy— 
for instance tue ’posiponeuicnl or partial abolition of the Poxer debt, the 
cffeHive 5 per i cnl. import rates, and on-- have not led to any seriin s 
finuicial reforms so far, whilst the currenry is in a slate of more hopeless 
and wasteful confusion than ever, i^'oreign garrisons cannot safely la" 
vvithdrawn so long as l..t‘gations are liable to be surrounded, general 
boycotts to be declared, and “ dcmonsiiaiions to be made against this or 
that Allied I'ower by political malcontents. A discussion of tlie Indomn ty 
question is made easier at the moment the writer jiens these lines (crxl 
of May) by the ai rival of a third pamphlet, pul^li'^hed in the same form as the 
two above-mentioned George Allen and Unwin scries, and also for t; 
China National Defence l.eague, but in this case by the St. ClemcrcL 
Press, Ltd. It appears that most of the Powers in 1901 were inclined to b ‘ 
merciful in fixing the total Indemnity liability had not Germany been > 
exacting and inexorable. Mr. Morse, who is naturally cited in 1111*5 
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pamphlet, gives ample evidence (Subjection^ pp. 350-1) in support of the 
Chinese case. The pamphlet itself is anonymous and, if a purely Chinese 
idea at all, has probably been skilfully put together by a foreign adviser : 
the arguments used are (i) the Dowager- Empress was the true author of 
the Boxer attack on foreigners ; 16 out of 18 provinces were ignorant of it, 
and all the southern viceroys and governors disapproved of it, many even 
combating it. (2) China has already paid ^40,000,000 of the e.xccssive 
^67,500,000 she was condemned to pay ; but the conscience of Americ a 
was stricken in 1910 and the unallotted part of her share was returned on 
the condition that it was applied to Chinese University education, etc. 
(;) 'I'he present balance of /^2}, 500,000 is of serious im[)ort to struggling 
China, but comparatively of no weight to Powers that s[)cnd /’6,ooo,ooo 
a day on war and raise immense annual revenues. (4) It is proposed to 
dev )te this ^27, 500, 000 (if granted) to sending (<i) Chinese students to 
I'ori'ign Universities, (h) establishing well-organized Universities in China, 
0) ditto Mu.sciims and Libraries, (d) ditto Observatories, Laboratories, and 
l',\i)erimenial fit.ations. This is all very well, and indeed it has thewritfiLs 
blessing so far as that has any value ; but on one set of conditions, that 
t ‘hina be first united ; that no part of the money be devoted even in- 
diiectly to political squabbles: that the whole financial arrangements 
'ouching the ;/^27,5oo,ooo be entrusted to wSir R. Dane or some other 
f )rcigner (preferably British) like Sir R. Dane ; and that under no circum- 
stances there be any viniiic/i/s', or transfers of funds to other purposes 
C'Xept those above named, no matter what the alleged urgency. 

P.S.-— The remaining pamphlets of the Allen-Unwiii seiies have come 
K) liand (middle of June), but there is neither lime nor spare lot further 
discussion, even if such were propei in view of the silly bot-hoadedness 
of Chinese malcontents. 
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SCRAPS FROM A PERSIAN WALLET 
By Lieutenant-Genkral F. H. Tyrrell 

(l>ate Persian 'Pranslator to tlie Government of Madras) 

The Persians are fond of scrap-books or albums, which 
they call Kashkul, or Be<^ging-b(nvl, because, from the 
miscellaneous nature of their literary contents, they resembh* 
the calabash in which the mendicant dervish receive s 
divers articles and varif)us scraps of food bestowed on him 
as alms by the charitable. These albums are usually of 
folio size, handsonuily bound, and liiled with paintings and 
illuminations, specimens of calligraphy, and maxims and 
epigrams in verst* and prose. Many of these volumes, 
probably the best of them, have in these later days become 
the prey of the hjreign collector, and now repose among 
tite literary treasures of the great libraries and museums of 
the capital cities and learned colleges of the countries of 
liurope and the United States. 

The brightly coloured paintings re[)rcspnt scenes fi'oin 
ancient Persian mythology and history, Kustum fighting 
with the VV’iiite D -mon, or mourning ovc'r the corpse ot 
his slain son ; piclun.'s of unveiled fair. ladies taking their 
pleasure in gardens of roses and lilies shad<;d by cypress- 
trees ; royal courts, wlien-: the personality of the monarch 
is emphasized by his being represented as more than twice 
as big as any (jf liis courtiers or guards ; and scenes from 
the battlefjekl and the polo-ground. 

i'he verses and maxims are sometimes quotations from 
well-known authors, sometimes the flotsam and jetsam of 
wise saws and witty sayings which ornament and illustrate, 
the ordinary conversation of Persians of all classes, who arc 
as fond of rhyming conceits and literary totirs de force as 
were our ancestors in the spacious days of great Queen 
Elizabeth. The following .specimens may be taken as 
samples — “ handfuls of grain from a bushel,” as a Persian 
would say. Most of them are anonymous, but a few are 
quotations from the works of well-known authors. 
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“ Kai bashad o kai bdshad o kai bsishad o kai, 

Man basham o vai bashad o nai bashad o mat ; 

Man gah lab-i vai busam, vai gah lab-i mai, 

Man busa za vai gi'ram o vai biisa za nai.’' 

The following English rendering substitutes the second 
for the third person singular, but otherwise follows the 
original pretty closely : 

" When will it be, when will it be, when wilt thou be 
mine ? 

I with thee, and thou with me, and the music, and the 
wine ! 

I kissing thy red lips, and thou kissing the wine ; 

Thou kissing the flute's mouth, and I kissing thine.” 

The following distich alludes to the pleasure which the 
Persians, as w^ell as the Turks, take in al fresco revels under 
shady tree.s and b».;sidc running watr.'r : but in default 
of tr(;es the Persian revelh'r picnics under the shadow 
afforded by the tall standing crops 

“ Lab-i Yiir o lab-i Jiim o lab i juv o lab-i Ivisht, 

Gar do char shavad in chahar, bih /.a hasht IJahisht !” 

“ The bank of the stream, anei the itdge of the, wood, and 
the brim of the cup, and the. lip oJ thii love ; 

'I'hese four earthly things iogeth<;r an; better than the 
heavens above.” 

The tran.slation misscss the conceit of the original, whore 
lab (lip) serves equally for txlge, bank, and brim ; and the 
Persian wit says that these tour earthly [)]oasures ar*; 
better than the. eight heavens; a poetic licen-..e. taken with 
the Muslim theology, which allow.-, only for seven heaven.s. 

The wild red tulip or crocus, a common objev:t in Persian 
paslure.s, is commonly com[>ared by Persian i:)octs to a 
wine-cup as well as to the hue of IJcauty’s cheek. Hafiz 
of Shiraz in one of his odes, translated by the late lamented 
Herman Bicknell, says : 

“ Magaur ke lala bcdiinist bi-wafdi Dahr, 

Ke td bazdd o bashud jdm-i mai za kaf na nihdd.” 

“ Was it because the tulip knows this world is base, 

That in its hand, from birth to death, the wine-cup holds 
its place 
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Another poet hails the crocus as the harbinger of spring 
in the following stanza ; 

“ Khiz, ke Pirra dar dahan 
Lala-i znr-fishan girift ; 

Li'da za zhala dar chaman 
Lulii-i be-qiran girift.” 

“ Arise, my lamb, for the mouth of the Ram 
The golden crocus crops ; 

And the dew has filled up the tulip’s cup 
With a ir.j^riad pearly drops.” 

The “ goldiui crocus ” is the sun, which enters the sign of 
Aries the Ram on the festival of Nauroz, the old Persian’s 
New Year's Day, tlu? vernal equinox. 

'I'he similes (jf Persian poets are fanciful and far-fetched. 
We doubt if many Rnglish readers grasp the meaning of 
the introductory stanza of Omar Khayyam’s “ Rubaiyat” in 
the first edition of P'itzgerald’s translation : 

“Awake, for Morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has (lung the stone that puts the stars to (light.” 

When a stone is (lung into a bow'l of water, the water is 
troubled, and the rellections in it disappear. In the poet’s 
simile the stars are likened to reflections in the bowl of the 
sky into which Morning flings the Sun, and so causes the 
stars to be oKscured. 

Ka’ani, the Laureate of the late Shah Nasir ud Di'n, 
likens the red tulips springing up among the stones of the 
hill-side to sparks of fire struck from the surrounding flints: 

“ Za sang agar na dida-i che.siin jahad sherarha 
Iki birgaha-i Lala bin mian-i Lalazarha, 

Ke chun sharara mijahad za sang-i Kohisaiha. 

“ Wouldst thou see how the spark from the flint-stone flies ? 
To the rocks of the hill-side turn thine eyes. 

Where the tulips’ flames from the flints arise.” 

Hafiz, like all Persian poets, extols the virtues and the 
charms of “the Daughter of the Vine.” In his Saqi 
Niima, or Book of the Cup-bearer, he writes, in alternate 
lines of Arabic and Persian : 
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“ Khudh al jam la takfa fi’hil Gunah 1 
Kedar bagh-i Jannat binvw.id mai mubah.” 

“Come fill me the \vin(i-cup, nor deem it a sin, 

For we’ll drink the bright vine-juicti the high heavens 
within.” 

The orthodox Miissulm ui trie.s to reconcile his taste for 
poetry with his distaste for the liquor forbidden by the 
Law of his Prophet by explaining tlu; anacreontics of his 
favourite poets after the inaiiner <)f the Christian divines 
who find in the Song of Solomon a picture of the mystical 
union of Christ and His Church ; but the i\ryan strain in 
the blood of the Persian leads him to revolt against the 
Semitic Puritanism of the Faith which was forced upon 
him at the point of the sword by tin; Arab c >nquerors of 
the seventh ce.ntury. He takes refuge in the Pantheism 
of the Sufi, or the Rationalism of ihe P'aiKi'if ({diilosopher), 
and expresses his doubts in secli stanz is as ; 

“ Na Muminam, mi Na<^ara, na Kfiriran"!, na Yahud. 

Ba hairatam k(* saranjfim i mn che khwfdiid bud ?” 

“ I am not a MosUau, nor a Christian, nor a Pagan, nor a 
Jew ; 

I wonder in the future state what pkice shall I go to ?” 

The following maxim is more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance by the modern easy-going and 
pleasure-loving Persian. 

“ Ranj Rabat dan chun shud Matlab buzurg ; 

Gard-i Galla tiitiya-i chashm-i Gurg.” 

“Think labour pleasun: for a worthy prize ; 

The sheep-flock’s dust is s.ilve to the wolfs eyes. ” 

The following stanza is entirely Arabic : 

“Aqidu la Habi fi’Si'ik al Jama 
Ktin ’harma fi yadhu, wa yibki b’il Dama.” 

“ I saw my love in the market-place, on Friday, where he 
stood 

He held a kerchief in his hand, and was weeping tears 
of blood.” 
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TEMPLE FLOWERS 

Long is the path and steep, 

Many the steps and deep, 

^'hat wind to the mountain keep, 

Where the god slumbers in midnight gloom. 

Cold, damp, and silent as vaulted tomb, 

In that secret inner sacred room, 

Where the dim light burns through the daylight hours, 
And the air is heavy with temple flowers. 

A couch of stone ncath his marble head ; 

He lies so still that he seemeth dead. 

While near him his bride, but newly-wed, 
iStarcs with ruby eyes of sparkling red, 

'I'hrough the never-ending night of dread 
'To the frozen form on the nuptial ])ed. 

Naught can she see of his armour gny. 

His feet of gold, and his bright array, 

'I'hough she stare for ever and a day. 

While the blue flame flickers through countless hours 
And the air is heavy with temple flowers. 

Up the hillside tht:y climb, 

Two and three at a lime, 

Some young, some i)ast their prime : 

I'he ne\er-ending pilgrims to the shrine, 

'Toiling, panting up the .stee]^ incline, 

Now in tatters, now in garments fine — 

'To pour oblations and to ])ray for hours, 

Ring bells, wave lights, and scatter temple flowers. 

Claire Scott. 
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CORRHSPONDENCIi 

“A FAIR HICAlUNCi AND NO P'AVOVIl’’ 

r:Di;cA rin\ : a ki ima 

J'o ike Editor^ The Astaiic KiAu w 

T)far Sir, 

With rogiird iu Mr. Diinn’.s (lit'uLsui of niy parni)]ikt on kriiica 
iirtji which was piii >1 Ishc'c I last year, I have only tr) >ay that ] adluTO 
niinly to tlie opinions <‘\pi('ssccl th< rein, an»l only he siuken trojn 

tlicin hy who liad ‘<en and ^.lnditMl llu' Jlrili' h hmpiii* as iniK-Ii 

as I liaVv’ done, lOL^dlici willi lh<' leading <<‘nnni<'.-> r>f the \vc>rld f)iil.sidr* 
lliat i «un, (d (‘ourse, pi(A< iihlnu an edm.jiion i'or the eilizt'iis 

of tile Jhilisli I^’injiiie. t’liiits ol niy pam[)hlM an* usually iinf^iii in 
<.x])c'etin;^ il to lake* tla* ])la( i* ol a i;C‘<»k on c‘(lneati“n wliie'h ^hall i;o into 
details ais to liow, when, when', ain| to whom this f due ation slioiild he 
^^iven. 

] have (‘(/ntlnc’d inys<df to stat'nu die prnu ipal '-uhj<«t.s in which 
hoys and ^^iils, male and 1< m.ih NtUvlents, should he cdiaaled. i have 
Dot made* il an exehiM’'e lid, in vlu- iise ot y^Ausei il )inj^ other sjx'eia list 
sul^je’et.s. I lia\<* only sc'N^c led thoM* Ij]an<'lK.s ol learning; most likely to 
Ix' n.s(‘hil and inspliini^ to ihc* a\eiai;e < itj/en ol such an Ivinpin* ; neither 
(lavc; I intended to eonvi;y ilu ai».aird idea th.at a// Lin' sui)jveLs in niy lists 
are to he iindtadakcai hy any one eliild or ‘'liiduil. The Toir, mu^t to a 
f^rcat <*xtent he treatc'd lik(‘ the hills ol fan* at le*'! am ants : altc r pn)fiahlv 
a^reein” on tlu,* basis ol l^n'ad, salt, mustard, tables, siii;ar, and 

hntler (on a pre war sl.indard), you i.ike ^c>ur choice ol die v.irions dishes 
on tlie menu. N’e^, jx rsonaily I iK'lievs in smatl*. i ;n,L\s of many hraiic'hes 
of lLarnin[;, eonihiiu'd with close' and irUc*n'si\<- sinciy ol tlnec' or four 
subjects in wbieh t'aeh indieidnal iuij.;ht .sp<.'('lali/(' : c.ne mieht he* a Persian 
''C'holar ; anothei a liotanisi ; a llhnl cUi ene.ms j , and m» on. 

H. 11 Johnston. 

AN op.i:n LwrvKK 'm sir m. ni {ow saoc.rkk 

I have no wish to [prolong this discaission unnecessarily, hut with 
reference to Sir Manchei jen-'s critic-isin of iny attitude towards eduea- 
tioit, 1 do not find tliat I said it was no part of th<‘ duty of Govern- 
ment to ‘ promote*' edueatioii. " On the contrary, I thought I had made 
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it clear that I thou|:;lit it was the business of the (jovcrnmcnt to ‘‘ encour- 
age individual eft'ort in education as in other ways. My ohjet'tion was 
to this (perliaps niistakoii) inferenfo that the Indian (iovornment had been 
neglecting its duty in this matter of education for 200 years. liven 
no’v Sir Maiu'herjoc <lo< s noi (‘xi)]ain why tht- inih'pendent Xaliv'c States 
]j\\e only fjuitc laU*ly taken up the subject in earnest; but the reasf>n is 
(d»vi(Xis : nothing could, be don^ anywliere till the Pax Pritanni('a was 
fab'ly establislK'd, and that, as Sir Man< liei jee points out, was not till 
ai>oul tile time when the Tndiati Penal (_’ode (an<l I) lu'gan \\c)rk lh<*re 
'Til'* autliorities in lUia have not been .slow in barking uj) (i>y iiionev 

gi and otlieiavise) the ioiiu -'f'lk nt dk' M.di.irajah ol fossimbazar and 
(’apl.iiii Petavel. 

Vouis truly, 

J. I>. I’KNXjxr. rox 

A pnl 7, 1 g 1 y. 


SIR MAXCHKKJKK BHOWX AGRKE’S RICPLY. 


I agree with my friend Mr. Pennington that the “discussion” which he 
has initiated should not be prolongc^d unnecessarily. That it is “ unneces 
sary ” is evident from his admission (in his letter of January 17 published 
in your last issue) “ /Z/t?/ tvtimical Cilucation is too much 7 ii;^IcctcLi by the 
Govenimetit of India'' ddiat was in essence all I said in the uriginai 
article. There is thus an agreement between him and my.self as to this 
main indiclnicnt of Indian .statesmanship about the present lamentable 
industrial helplessness of India, from which can also be deduced a 
complete answer by any intelligent thinker to tlie other side-issues and 
queries raised by Mr. Pennington. 

M. M. Phownagc.rek. 


OBITUARY NOTICi: 

The sudden death, after a short illness, of Miss /\nnie A. Smith, the 
editor of India ^ came as a severe shock to her numerous friends at home 
and in India. A great traveller since her youth, she was conversant with 
the languages and customs of peoples as far apart as Finland and Egypt ; 
but her chief interests were the welfare of the inhabitants of India and the 
promotion of the rights, political and otherwise, of women. The latter 
activity brought her into connection with Mrs. Despard and the well-known 
paper Vote ; the former made her a frequent attendant at all meetings of 
Eastern Societies in London, and particularly at 21, Cromwell Road. 

At the burial service, which was attended by a numerous gathering 
of friends and others interested in her life-w^ork, the Rev. A. E. Garvie, 
Principal of New College, Hampstead, paid an eloquent and moving tribute 
to the loss which w-e have all sustained by her death. 

Readers of the Asiatic Review will recall her valued contributions 
to this periodical under the general heading of “Where East and West 
Meet.” 
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ENGLAND AND SLAV I A* 

Bv Major-Gicnkuai, CorN r A. Ti iikki:i--vSi’Iridovit('H 

[ I-'oR thirty-five ye ds a cl 'se student of fijreign politics, the writer 1 lis 
shown in his books and articles a rcmaikablc K.^esi^ht in this particnln^ly 
treacherous field, 'i he /V//v\sXvvV has ('a:lod hiui the ‘‘ Slav Pope.” 

Tl'iC /?ifor,':uifio/i of t'ans wrote on I )e( eni-' .i‘r 27, 1015: “Xoihiug has 
happened, raithinj; was told since this date (di < laratjon of the war), that 
lie (Sj)iri(lo\ ill h ) would not foicsee, foieltll, md rt ; eat a hiindud tin)' s 
with liiis fuiv, passionatt: sitil)boinr)._r5S \\lucli s ihc ‘h 'fni’^insliin.^ (pialiiy 
of the sects ami p!v[;l)<.ts.'’ '1 he !>LCeuil)t^r rp, ip 

eharactei i/t.s his wajifin^s as “as(anj().ny j aopiu.* ie ’ An cnthusiasGc 
fiicnd .Mid aduurcr of JCnglaiKl, his '.ie^vs inert .1 t iose eonsi 0 ..rilion. 

Editor. A.'^Lviii' Kf'Aii \\\] 

i t s\' 0 \NJ> : G . . 

(ierijians ha\e become lire most Implacable fi>o of lb *. ;land, and e,,c ii 
moment will dn'ain of daciiic. C )v imany may Le*:(mic the ii'.end »>f a 
iCn'fiarah btC, n* rry .// /b/Aov'. 

\V’]icn in June, inethn-’-an /tmba ^ Mnbach, then amotmt 

in Mo. co'v, ihrou h ilolshcxi’xS the r - u. i>f my txxo son 5, 

^i^allant ofiict is, I wrote in my nK;nih]y, A.'-/. // 

My soiiow is I -''iin.iKss. liosx»:\eG • "h:/ L. tf iiiy I'.e, t'o’ to 

u venge, but 1<> ‘ p’a ventictns ’ <,{ any n ,-v -lac > 

Tn Xb>wmlM r '■ i r. l.!rj\d ( -e',).-,*' . ’-m 

•evenec,' latl * p • vent'ons.' ' 

hjTgland and : 1 nia ; r<' mena*‘.-d b\ icc. a (h.j.'acs. An-/ 

txermans, Am-MVanoC’, rmai, , Russ<?i*^i u.ne Tan boishes:'. 

Without a a'lll tlreat r liril nn, A /b\v/, J.^v/ ./ -./ 

But Fnglnnd has also Imj'eri.al and th-me^lic dangers to fare. S'.' 
must, first of all, have means to uieei them, and nr-t fail m an cconoma 
war of comjietilion, olhcrwi'e it is rv-volution and <io'.. nf.j II. (I..riiiany. 
deprived <.»f her costly fleet and ccflonio.s, wnd con*. cntimL.. her t'lioit-^ on 
an economic war to enslave and e\[»loiL the 200 000,000 Shivs (Uussia 
included). Now, fio ])er cent, of Slavs am pro Jhiitidii or anti-(ierinan, 
30 per cent, are indiflereiil, and 10 j>«T c'cnt. are won by Cieiman^ ; but 
these (lerinanopiiiles are united, stiinuiateil by c:ernians and organised, 
while the other 90 per cent, arc each by themselves and therefore powerle.-s. 

I'he greatest part of Slavia lies in Asia, and separates or unites lilngland 
and India. Slavia is the field to which England must ])ay most of hei 
attention, otherwise its endless riches and innumerable inhabitants will fall 
a prey to the (Hermans. 

What has been done in liingland since liie arrni.slice to prepare financially 

* Slavia means Russia, Poland, Cecho-Slovakia, Jiigo-Slavia, and 
Bulgaria, all menaced by the same enemies. 
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for an unavoidable economic war, and, politically, towards creating faithful 
Allies amongst the Slavs ? 

Prewar mistakes (“A mistake in politics is worse than a crime,*’ said 
Talleyrand) are being repeated to-day. 

My sixty forecasts having been realized, I venture to say that immediate 
“preventions” should be taken which may counter-balance England’s 
“ defects.” What are these ? 

1. The financiers reiiroach the foreign Office will; not helping their 
banks abroad. Put tlie b’oreign Office must watch aft the world, and is a 
kind of a “ Pig Pertha,” which cannot be used to shoot game lor them. 

2. The manufacturers reproach the financiers wi'h iu;t supporting them, 
and therefore rendering them unable t<^ offer to buyer, the same loni*^ 
credits (sometimes even e glilcon months) wlnrh (hTinan firms can olfer. 

3. The masses runi[»lain that tlie financiers and inaniifaclurers arc “over- 
busy ” in aceiiniulatin;; fo. tunes, and forget “ ])r«‘Vrnlions/’ the sine qua UiU’ 
of the JCmpire's vciy existence. \Vi'al wsll tins piofU ti^eni if ib.e next war 
costs 30,000 millions, or they l()se the ir all tlnouch iioj .lu:\ isrn ? 

4. Most b'ritislicis even icjiroach the Oonsiils foi not being lhci» 
commercial agents and cicercjiics. 

Hundreds cjf aiti< K s on the ndoini of the (Joiisu'ar Si'rvicc liave ap[)eaie . 
in tlie Ihess; Iml their writer^, as well as readers, seen\ to forget that th . 
road to dcslrm*tion is paved '..ilh “ iiilcnt 

5. Kiiio-Asiatu l*u\crs le, it* a ate Ur it manufactiua rs horti do not adap- 
their firoducts to ihc <. \ig« lu k's of foreign niaikcts. 

6. Pdsinc.'iS men coiu[>l nn Mrit they ha^ ir 4 ll^e necc:j>saiy men ficx 
foieign tra-h: liccMise o*’ I 'norancc of laP-iKf s liikI in opii s. 

Mcanvvhilc in (a i many Uuj ( 'jo\ ernm .nt, )c biul.s, ih^: inJuslries, tiic 
( ‘onsuls, and cv-ay | nvjlc enU-.pii .vU work > v./ n unaniiciously and 

snfiu/tiVU'iUx.^Iw Jlchiic tlu; wat p^,ouo d'tjai / c t.iugiil iJie Kussiai 

lan-iiiigc. ( fci mans (df* r I<jng f'rcbni'^ an i a^a . 4 a nv mod' hcations. 

Here cKi :4 ihc Hoard of 'fiadc, tlu* I)v*jiaiLm< nl f>f (Jwi.,cns Tiaile, tilt 
Pi itish t )v* ! sc 'S lb nl:, tlie I 'eucraMon of Ihiti -’o I ndusi vies, the Nationa* 
Ihiion ol Ma' iifcU 1 livers. U’c Prilish ( 'ommo*. we *. h’n Union, the Pritisli 
baupire ]*rc»(lu('-.is (.)ig ini/al lon, the AmalgimaU'd i ndiislnals, the Levant 
and all kuui. < t i\\]’«o!l and IinpiaL < <)m|’inies, w'lici^ woh to woik with 
J’hiro-Asixi. Pu‘ the \\e>uls **’ I cilcn lion, Union, Amalgamated,” arc merely 
empty soi'mls. All these;, alas I tiioiigh I’ni lUh f'rgatii/alions, work b> 
tliemselvos, unfederated., disunned, unamalLsoinU'd, unconnected hef'c / 
uniuolecit'd, c.)mpe ting nnK,>ng themselves, ovarbip[)ing each other c;/ Hi* 
Ciuiii^ieuf^ ihoieby losing tiic lioifs share of the jaajfits. 'I’hey send scores 
uf agents, and liavt Uei ^ who 1 'ck ]'ia)pt'r advica^, information, or friends 
at tiieir destinations, and inake tenfold ext^ensr^ atul mistakes. 

Thus enoinious mental, fmanci.al, and physical effoiLs have been ex- 
pended but no corresponding icsulis aie to be exjiected. 

'^fhese orgaiii/ations discuss in earnest by whom and how will be divided 
the skill of the bear - tlie buyer, I 5 rjtish cmployeis and employed an^ 
ready to fight about what tiart of the skin tlicy wall receive. Meanwhile the 
bear itself is running aw^ay from them full speed into non-British hands ! 
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Imports allowed from abroad are taking the bread out of the very mouths 
of our soldiers V" exclaims Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. 

And United States competition is becoming a real “steam-rollerp” 

One young M.P., an industrial, told me: “My firm is full of contracts 
for two years, and does not care about l^urope.” 

England is obliged to take in hand the Continental market as “ pre- 
vention ” in order not to let Cermany promptly enrich herself and to 
attract 300,000,000 Slavs and I^atins for a new war and for the support 
of Bolshevism here and in the Dominions, whore also Separatism is being 
preached. 

II 

Rkmkojis 

On August 24, T9 16, in tlie Tsar’s ncwsf)n[)er, the /.ernfehina , read 
by all his statesmen, I warned him lliat catastrophe was imminent, and 
even seconds counted, unless the orJy way of salvation, p;oinlcd out by me, 
should be accepted. The 'Tsai was influenced not to listen to me. 

And now 1 warn England about dangers and “ tlcfccls " as recogn!/:cd 
by her owm eminent patriots : also I sui)mit the oni'y way of salvation. 

When delegates from M.»ccdenia, Albania, Arabia, and Armcn>a asked 
me to free them fiom the Rod Sultan, I consented to do so on con- 
dition of the “ siDui1lan(‘0ii«?nc‘SS ’ of their tTi'orls. (Sec the Avr^* )V4- 
Times^ May 20, 1907, A'.'re \rrk ^tui.ricau. May 2^, the Sun, etc.) Idicy 
signed, and Abdul Hamid was n\eillirown wilhcuil idoodshed. 'The sanu 
“ simultaneousness ” of eflbrls will doulu <'hi-ck (Jrcjl ihitain’s foes. 

1. As it would be really s.ier iieg^ious to <iistmb tin loucign Oflice frotii 
its splendid world-work {(aur emnues masterfully “knoclcMl out”!), as 
llic Consuls, ovcrwoiked by oiViciil duti<‘^ as thev an*. canm>t be u-sod for 
private affairs, there mu ;! be »:«*eatedi a kmd ol vcjlunh'ei i’oreign Der.savt- 
ment, which in 9S [ler c»jU. ('a^e-; would sail'd.' iho needs of ihiii^.ii 
financiers and merchant'';. Only in extnuue urgi w y ougiit they to rq^piy 
to Consuls or even to tin? loueign (ifllcc. 

As the enmnies of Isngland, of tlu: 1 .'nins aaul tlie Slavs, anc always '!■ * 
same (Pan t lermanisui and Pan -I'.olshcvism), shu mid he; fiicnds should 
recogni/e the utility of siirli a [private J oreign I )e[>ai tment, which we may 
call the ‘‘Anglo- (iLngli-jh -siie 'king) J.alino-Skiv SocuH),’ and which 
worked very successfully befinc the w.ir ui many towns on the (Continent. 
The Society will not interfLie at all in the foreign or interior politics of any 
country, but will only hel[) to spn.-ad, the Knglisli language, root out mutual 
prejudices, foster tlie ideas of brotherhocHl, prevent I daodshed, pogroms 
and troubles, and reveal the truth about Bolshevism a> a pestilent disease. 

2. The directors of the largest banks liere, who cc.'inphiin of excessive 
deposits (1,300 millions in five banks), ought to create a special Slav Bank, 
and, appealing to all industrial magnates, together with them organize here 
a Slav Export and Import Company. Such a combined orgaiii/.ation with 
the leaders, financial and industrial, w^ould make possible the meeting 
of thfe needs of buyers at everVeighteen months’ credit. There must be no 
overlapping and no com])etilion among Britishers themselves abroad. 
When I suggest a Slav Bank of 30 millions and a Slav Comi>any of 
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lo million pounds capital, to trade with 200 million Slavs, people here 
gasp. Meanwhile, in America, they have already opened a National Trust 
Com])any w'ilh 200 million capital, and J. P. Morgan and Co. have decided 
to form a financial trust of 1,000 millions to “ help Europe.” 

3. The Committee of the Anglo- Latino-Slav Society, of the Slav Bank 
and the Slav Company, ought to be nearly the same. At least fifty branches 
of those three organizations must be o})encd together in T^atin and Slav 
towns, where it will be easy to explain to influential men the above comme^n 
dangers and common inteiests, and enrol them all as members of the 
Society. 'Phe secretaries would be like those so desirable, but not yet 
existing, commercial agents, correspondents, and friends for Britishers, 
who would like lo i^ee tiicir language, literatuie, ideas, and even goods, 
spread all over the ('ontinent. Until today all infoimation from tlu* 
Continent to Enidand anti vice versa went through the agencies and 
services of Cerinans. Endless harm was done by the Bureau of Inform ^- 
tion ScJilniini'ipft'riy;^ being purely Ceim.in. Th-anks to such simultaneous 
political, financial, ai:d coninur cial effort, cvi*ri the kick of knt>wlcdg'‘ 
of European languages and pcoiiles will be countei balanced. In even 
Slav and Latin town can he found an entliusiast as Secietaryof ihc Soc:iel\» 
who will i)e more pm-liniish than are 90 ])er cent, of Iliiiishcrs ihemselve- 

Can the Britisli finaiK'iers oi manufacturers be accused of idleness ? No ! 

Several London banks are pri>t)Osing to create new biaiu hes in Slavia. 
'These enormous cntv.itiri'aes, instead of rcndeiing great services lo tlie 
Empire, will >ampiy inaEc a little money, and their braj.cbes will continue 
to be disunited, insignificant, s.nall enU)[»rises useless K>r tile Kmpiie 
instead of .snnportic.g a gieat schcino lor the salvation of their country. 

Such an indiflVianiu altiliide may have seaiiiiis co.iS.-^rpiL nees : lEilshevisrn 
may oveiwb.clin the t>eo[)le, ex.'st)erate<l by ilic absence* of successes. 
Just as 2, coo )earb ago they demanded ‘‘ bread ” and aniusements,’’ now 
tliey urge “higher wages ’ and sticcesscs. ' 

Is there a ]a<‘k ol biuli.int men fn* such an e.isy, [n acti<able, necessary 
and infallible plan No! Here arc flrsi- class fmancicis; liere are also 
industrial ma-nalcs and briiii.int, noble thinker.'.. But why could they 
not be ad united *0 the same coniinitte*. s oJ the Sot i..ty td lire Slav Bank 
and Slav Company for the better consolidation of the whole ]^m}>ire ? 

It would repn‘sent sucIi a strength tirat nf> foe could undermine Britain. 

Sir Douglas Haig is anxiou, about every demobili/.ed olticer who r*cmains 
unemployed, d'his plan will tuaniit him to create placi-s and positions for 
some 5,000 British oihceis in Europe on tlic route lo India. 

There arc several anti- Bolshevik societies here. One cannot defend a 
fortress only from w.thin, but must create advance forts. The branches 
of the Society as detailed above wouhi form sucdi anti-Bolshcvik forts. 

Also the Pro-British elements, now disunited and powerless, among the 
350 millions of Latins and Slavs must be united, stimulated, and, so to say, 
harnessed under the guidance of z\nglo-Saxon brains. 

Peace wdll be firmly established only if Anglo-Saxon brains will under take 
the Latin plan to unite the world, not by force of arms, but by the Slav 
desire of love and brotherhood, a desire which was so demoniacally falsified 
by the Bolsheviks, 98 per cent, of whom are not Slavs ! 
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Murray’s Handbook: India, Burma, Ckylon. {^Murray.') 24s. net. 

'J’hc ninth edition of this volume was published in 1913, and the 
present tenth edition is therefore tlie first issued sinee the war. In a 
preface Mr. C. h). Buck land explains the .serious difficulties that have 
sometimes occurred owing to the war, and adds his fear that in some cases 
valuable information has been lost “through enemy action.” 

1 lie liii>tory of this handbook of India goes back to the year 1 ^59, when 
two separate volumes on the Bombay and Madras Ihe.sidencics were [>ub- 
lisiied, to be followed in i<S82 by a cornjianion volume describing Bengal. 
I'he scrie.s was comjilctcd liy a fourth volume in the next year dealing with 
the and North West India. These were all pr^.paied by the late 

('ap . . 1 C. H. ICastwick, M.e. Nine years later these volumes were for the 
fust time condensed into a single volume of 500 [^nges. The ninth 
edition contained 633 pages. "J’hese have now been increased to 692. 
An appendix has been added of llie principal Kings of (.'eylon. 

We tiust that this enterprising publishing finn will continue its series 
of valuable guidebooks, and gi\e particular attention to the Continent of 
Eurojie, where erstwhile Baedeker reigned supreme. 

Sei r De'j I RMiNAa ION I’OR India. Ihiblisbed by i!je Home Rule I/t^agiie 
This lucK'hine is a spcfiuiis ami c]o<|ii(*nl plea ioi .self delcnnination foi 
India. 'J’hcrc is no doiibl that a new s]>iriL working tow'ards nation- 
alism, national .s<‘lf rcs])eeL and autonomy, is awakening in Jmlia at the 
pn sent time, even if tin' inr>vein<mt be confined to a .small minority, repre- 
senting the ediKaled <dasses. So imieh lias [>0011 ])ra( tically admitted 
by the Secretary of Stale in th<‘ famous ])n>noimcenF‘nt f>t August 20, 
Tni'/. Again, while one is nca inediru'd to go .so fai a.s the writer in claim- 
ing tliat India is already a natirm, tJiere art' certainly many points — 
gc‘ogiapliy, religion, ('uslom, and even tradition — whitdi distinguish her 
from the rest of the world, and in thi.s inotlilied form there is much to be 
said for tlie contention that India ought not to be labelled with the epigram, 
“ not a country but a continent.’’ 

It i.s, however, on the two main points of self- determination and 
nationality that the writer’.s argument appears to bn unsound. It is 
perfectly true, as the writer has seen, that self-determination is a corollary 
of nationality, but the argument on the latter point is, to say the least, 
VOL. XV. 2 O 
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confused. If ilie Lnglish, French, or Poles, it runs, arc nations, 
then tlic Bengalis, Rajputs, and Mahrattas are also nations. Thercfou-, 
ea<'h sliould be rerognized as a separate nation to form the Federated 
States ot linlia. Rut the whole of India is a nation one and indivisible, 
and thereluve you < annut treat llie.se sepaiate races as distinct nations; 
and ^‘so intense is the beling of unity, that any attempt to divide ijp 
the country into independent states Avould provoke indignant reinon 
strancos.^' In faM, even a jiroposai to create racial provinces is u- 
garded i»y .some as a malicious manoeuvie of disruption.^’ What, then, 
drK's the writer want? Dots he want India to bt^ rt'garded ns a singh: 
nation? If so, liis plea lliat tlie Eengalis, Mahrattas, and the rest, foou 
separate nations by the', oialinary test.s of nationality, is worthless. 1)< < > 
lie want a fedeial constitution bas(‘d on nationality? 'I hen serving il's? 
faigland is in any case to the jiaramount [lower, why sheaild the ( ua 
lion of racial ]irovimes lit* rcgarrlcd as disruption? 'The fad is that coui 
miinity of language, lace, tradition, cu‘«-toui, and religion, <lo not in iht n,- 
sedves constilule T^ationality, bill are lorcvs ading in varying degixts 
towaids that end. 'Tlie writer tJiat while tli<*re arc hundreds of 

sects of (_du istianity in l^ngland, theie aie but five rcdiglons in tlie wlioh' 
<d’ India. 'Vh\s ‘statement is glaringly unsound. The aigninent cau‘ 
fully jgnon*s two impoilant points In the first place, a .sof't is not a 
religion, and in tlie bioad sen^o tlien- only one religion in Kngland. (1 
surely (aiinot be contemled that Roman Catholics, Anglif’aiis, an. I 
Wesleyans, are any mnri' at on<- in India than in haighiiid, not t()mentlt)n 
the follmver.s of Siva and of A'ishnu, the antagonisms even among tlu < 
follow'crs, or th<^ different aspi-tds (d Bodunanism in various part.s of tlu 
country. But h't that pass. By l.tr thi more Important point is that tlu 
value of religion as a fac'tor in nation. liily vaTu''. gieatly with the iiUeiisily 
ol fi'eling. d"he leligioiis auloui whu’h ihicat'^ned to s[)Iit Franco in tii'* 
sixteenth century iias little or norftti'i m i:aiiope to-day. But Tmlia is. 
and boasts that .slie is, inUnsely leligioiis, and an argument based (Vi 
arithinetie and not on \aluc is demonstrably \iidous. 

And llic argumi nt lor self-di termination, based on the ratlier confused 
conception of nationality, is equally uncon viiK'ing, for self-determination 
is an elusive plirasc which lequires, as General Smuts has admitted in 
his i)amph]et on the Taagiie of Nations, a great deal of modification and 
of limitation. For in the i-ase of a ('ompositc feilcration like the Britisli 
F^mpire, there is a higher con.-.iderali<ni than mere nationality, the con- 
sideration of irntDcrial unity. '1 he coiK'cs.sion to any people of the right 
to dcteimine for themselves wliethor they .shall remain parts of the Empire 
is frankly to .sow the seeds of di.sruption. And oven the right to deter- 
mine the form of constitution and the agency of government carries witii 
it the seeds of danger. We cannot forget that if India has, to a certain 
extent, assimilated Western ideas, she remains at heart Oriental, and the 
whole fabric of government is and must remain essentially Western. 

Two points remain which call for passing remark. It is admitted that 
the illiteracy of the masses affects their rapacity for .self- government, I^nt 
this, it is claimed, is not their fault. Granted that this is so, how d')e5 
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it alter the fact? A man may be Ijorn blind, and that is no fault of 
his ; nono the less it tlis(|ualilies him for most walks in life. T^'inally, it 
is rlaimeil that India is already demex'ratie, hut licr village ('ommuniih s 
aie rather on the patriarchal than on the true deuKK latic sy.stem. 

rhe pai)er, in fart, is rather a plea for self-government thrin for self- 
determination; perhaps the writer thinks the^. U'rms are prartkally intev- 
<*hangeahle. A witty liishop oii' C said of (lie Trisliman that *‘he ckvs 
not know \\hat lie wants, and !i<‘ wonk Ik.' hapjiy till he gtls it/^ W’e 
..le lallu-r lemindevl of tliis e])imam. 

RT-CKNT ROOKS ON INDIAN ART 

\ d xiNilNf;. liy Percy I'rown. Illastraicd. i « ^ Ufui'ttsity 

fVess.') 

Rl'Li: IX Iniji\ i kom jHi: Kxkth si 'Tumi s lo iml Dkajii or 
A KHAR. Pjy J\. Ik IJavcll. [Geori^d IJatrap.^ 

Several books have been written on Indian art lately, and all more or 
kss under the plea, as tlioir respective authc^rs assert, that the world 
leniains still very ignorant of that far-off and mysterious rountry, w^hich, of 
ail ronntries ’ unlike Egypt, fkcece, and Rome — still iiresenls itself in Its 
f)l(] oiiginal garb. Vet there are those authoritative books of EIi>hinston 
anil lergusson w'hich have hitherto served so well, but which, according to 
more recent authois, such as I.. |. Ti otter, V'^inci nl Smith, and I lavcll, have 
become inadequate* 

Ivir. Percy Brown, too, in his admirable little hook on Indian Painting, 
one of the series of “'Phe Heritage of India,*' tolls us that less than t>venty 
ye.irs ago the West had settled down to the comfortaldc feeling that there 
\v’as no such art as painting in India. 'Phe acceptance of this dictum 
simplified matters no doubt. But, on the other hand, wc must point to the 
important research work done of late by men like Sir Aurcl Stein, Eecoq, 
i\L. de Morgan, and E. B. Ilavcll — nor can archeologists and histoiian, 
be countenanced for their inertness. I think Mr. Percy Browm himself has 
greatly profiled by these researches and discoveries which, no doubus 
enabled him, to some extent at least, to give us so com[)lcte a survey of 
Indian Art. In his first cliapler, he writes on the Prehistoric and V^edic 
Period, in his second he treats on the Buddhist Records up to the lieginning 
of ihc Christian Era, whilst the rest of the book is devoted to the Mogul 
and the Rajput Period, and the modern Indian an, down to the paintings 
of Abanindra Nath Tagore. 

In writing of the prehistoric time, the author mentions that recently, in 
the sandstone rock at the mouth of a series of caves east of the Maud 
Kiver in the Central Provinces, were found “ a number of rude drawings 
m red pigment, evidently of very remote antiquity.'" These draw’ings depict 
human beings, animals, and hunting scenes, accompanied by what appear to 
be hieroglyphics. These signs of prehistoric artistic activities in India set m 
to coincide with similar productions discovered in the caves of Perigord 
'And the Pyrenees ; but whilst here the reindeer, drawn with extraordinary 
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dexterity, has been the most favourite animal, it is the bison and the 
elephant that has the preference in the Indian regions. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that not long ago a bronze statuette, representing 
adalUc divinity, was discovered at Autun, which in its Buddhistic attitude, 
seated on a cushion, with crossed legs, recalls the Buddha statue excavated 
among the ruins of the Stupa of Sarnath, a Buddhist temple of the Asoka 
time, so splendidly described by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese travelling 
pilgrim. Would this fact not prove that the Aryan spirit made itself felt in 
time at the extreme West, as it has in the caves in India. 

And this brings us to Mr. Haveirs scholarly book, which gives us an ex- 
tensive study of the history of Aryan rule and influence in India. He 
certainly offers a convincing pnjof that the Indo- Aryans, that master 
race, which in the first millennium before Christ began to dominate the 
shores and the islands of the Mediterranean and the Kuxine, also gained 
supremacy in India. We know that the Aryans came first to India through 
the Persian Gulf and up the Indus, the same route l)y which Alexander's 
expedition returned to IJabylon. Now Babylon was ruled for over six 
hundred years by an Aryan dynasty, and therefore wc may presume that 
the great cities of Mesopotamia had always had commercial intercourse 
with Iridia. Mr. H.ivell has ample reasons for refuting the theory so long 
adhered tf), that the Aryans, when first kiiown to History, were a scmi-bai- 
baric typos, borrowing their civilization from the more ('ultiired races they 
conquered, both in India and ICurope. 'I'he great proof that the Aryans 
W'ere already a cultured people when they migrated to India are, of course, 
the famous “Vedas/* their religions writings, d'hey descr*.blc them as a 
race of warriois, of pods, and tduiosophtns, who mostly lived by agrieiil- 
tiirc, whilst the Hravidians, the aboriginal nice in the south of India, 
was esseniially meicantile. 

Mr. Haveli further claims that it was an aosohite misinterpretation ol 
histi^ry that the Aryans were inartistic, and tlicij civilization was a borrower- 
one. Although at fust numerically only a minute fracrion of the Iiuiiar. 
people, they won their way, as he tries to prove to us, more effectnally by 
their sii})eri('‘r intellectual qualitic^s than by their fighting stn-ngtli. Al- 
though tliey held tiicmselvcs ])roiidly aloof for centuries from the non 
Aryan races, it was their political institutions and religious ideas wliich 
gradually became part of the Indian life, and whit'h permeates it even to 
the present day. Not without reason, Haveli holds the opinion that 
present India recognizes that their ICnglisli rulers are Aryans, and therefore 
generally animated by Chat same love of justice and fair i)lay, the same high 
principles of conduct and respect for humanitarian laws, wdiich already to a 
great extent guided the ancient Aryan statesmen and legislators in their 
relation to the Indian masses. In spite of numerous changes, the cosmic 
forces worshipped by the ancient Aryans hold good to the present day. 
The symbol of the cosmic cross, the wheel of life, or four-pclalled lotus 
flower, embodied in the Indo-Aryan temples, contain the four fundamental 
concepts upon which all Hindu religious cults arc built from the remotest 
time — Birth, symbolized by Brahma (East) ; Death, symbolized by 
Siva (West); Vishnu standing for Life (South); and Narayana (North) 
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referring to Eternity — meaning the collective mass for birth, life, and 
death merging into eternity. These are known to be the root ideas of the 
Vedic religion, the moving spirit, to quote Sir Charles Metcalf, which so 
greatly contributed to the preservation of the people of India through all 
the changes and revolutions they had to go through, and were in a high 
degree conducive to their happiness. 

Here we wish to point out that although the three branches of the Aryan 
race — the Iranian, the Hellenic, and Indo- Aryan — were clearly defined, 
and that political differences existed between them, there always remained 
a similarity of spiritual aspirations which was never obliterated. In this 
connection, Mr. Havell mentions Heraclitus of Ephesus discussing the 
nature of the soul on the porticoes of the Ionian tcmi)lcs, and Pythagoras, 
of Samos, ]>reaching of the “ One-in-niany," at the same time when other 
Aryan thinkers, Zoroaster, Mahavira, and Puddha, were propounding their 
tlicories in the East. 

In recording the history of the Indo Aryans, Mr. Havell is proving again 
and again that Aryan art never died out in India, neither during the time 
of the Mosljm invasion nor tlic Mogul contpiesl, but, on the ('onlrary, 
always guided the contpiering races of Islam. 

It is certainly most unfortunate that, whilst contemporary civilisations in 
Egypt and ICurope have furnished us with ample archeologit al material, the 
history of ancient Indian art has remained a comparative blank, and this 
chiefly owing to the cir<:uni'>tance that the desert sand in Rajpiitana and else- 
where has not yet been explored by the archeologist’s spade. It is owing lo 
this circumstance that the history of Indian art, so far as il is known as yet, 
only dates from about 600 n.c. It was the teac:hing of P»uddha which, like 
that of Christ half a nnllcnniurn later, raised enthusiasm among its believers 
and inspired the aitistic vein of the Indian ])cople. It was not only a 
religious but also a social revolution, a new interpretaiion of the Vcdic 
tradition, which had worn itself out by the pretensions of the Prahnian 
priesthood. It was about that time tiiat the Mauryan Phn])ire came into 
being. Its capital, the town of Pataliputra, is described in glowing colours 
by the Greek, Megasthenes, who was ambassador at the Mauryan Couit. 
fts palaces and temples were built, of course, by Indian craftsmen. Asoka, 
the great Puddhist Enqrcror, was a great lover of art. He built the above- 
mentioned Stupa of Sarnath, wiili the famous Asoka pillar. Put the finest 
building of that jreriud, wViic.h is still partly extant, is the Vi'^Imu Karma 
Chaiya house at hdlora — a sort of Guildhall. 

Mr. Havell, contrary to Fergusson's analysis of Indian architecture, holds 
the view that the so-called Stupa, a rclicjuary, shrine, or fiineial monument 
(symbol of death), as well as the Sikhara-shrine (symbol of life), were of 
Aryan origin. 'I'hc sikhara is really a prototype of the Gothic .spire, and 
occurs as early as 2700 n.c. in the state of Naram Sin, a Semitic king, 
who ruled in the Euphratic Valley. We see it also in the Palace of 
Senacherib, described by Sir Henry Layard in his Ninivch.” It is this 
novej view about the strong artistic vein of the Indo-Aryans and the 
influence it had on India which gives a special interest to Mr, 
Havell*s book. 
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The Gupta period, which followed the Mauryan, is distinguished chiefly 
by those halls and chapels of the splendid Abbey of Ayanta, one of the 
great universities of the time. Some of the wonderful frescoes still remain 
on the walls. They give us a striking impression of the masterful creative 
impulses which were then stirring the mind of India, and which fully con- 
firm l*'a Hien’s graphic description of Indian life in the sixth century. The 
Saiva sculptures of Elephanta belong to the same artistic school, but are 
somewhat Later. 

Another strong man with artistic tendencies, a younger scion of the 
Gupta line, arose in the person of llarsha. It was he who drove back the 
Hun invasion to which some of his predecessors had to yielil. Mr. Havell 
gives us a detailed account about this emperor and his widowed sister, 
Rayasri, a lady of great intelligence, who to<’k part in the administration 
of the Empire. Hiuen-lsang, like his predecessor, Fa-hien undertook a 
pilgrimage to India to luing back to his country authentic words of the 
teaching of the enlightened one. I’hc Chint.'se master, held in great 
esteem by llarsha, finally induced him to adnpt the Mayana teaching, in 
which the divinity of Iluddha was accepted. 

Mr. Havell rightly opines that the artistic record of Southern India from 
the seventh to the eleventh century, the so-called “Chola” period, is nioie 
complete than that of the Guptas, and chiefly because the iconocla.stic rage 
of Islam had by that time at last satiated itself before the resistance of 
Hinduism in the south: also because Aryan influence began to regard 
India as its adopted hornelaiuL The most magnificent of the Chola 
monuments is the great temple of 'fanjore. With reference to it and 
other architectural works, Albcruni, the Arabian historian, says: ‘‘Oui 
people, w'hcn they see them, wonder at them, and arc unable to describe, 
much less to construct, anything like them.” Yet it was mainly owing to 
these magnificent temi)les, with their incomparable riches, which in the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni excited the cu[)idity of the Muhammadan 
invaders, and made their raids into idolatrous India highly profitable 
undei takings, 'fhere is no doubt that the higli ethical ideals of Buddhism 
were to a great extent, also, the weakness of India’s political and social 
economy and the chief cause of the success of the Muhammadan arms. 
Islam employed Hindu craftsmen to transform temples into mosques. We 
see the same process later on with regard to Christian basilicas and Byzantine 
churches in Asia Minor and Constantinople. Indian craftsmen, who were 
among the numerous prisoners of Mahmud of Ghazni, the chief figure that 
stands out of the Ghazni dynasty, built the great mosque of Ghazni in 
marble and granite knowm by the name of ‘‘ Celestial Bride.*' With regard 
to such terms as “Pathan *’ or “Saracen ” applied to Indo-Muhammadaa 
architecture, they are, in Havell’s opinion, historically unscientific. In 
this respect he is again at variance with Eergusson’s classification, who, in 
his admiration for these monuments, overlooks the fact that they positively 
form a new link in the chain of Indo-Aryan culture, which stretches, 
ac cording to Havell, from the remotest antiquity down to modern tinges. 

But here we cannot entirely follow Mr. Havell's new standpoint. Art 
as religion has never been entirely crystallized, and ought not to be. Its 
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development and evolution is to he likened to streams and rivulets which 
are constantly imbued with fresh elements. That also the Arab and Mogul 
artistic vein was struck with admiration for Indian art, and should have 
eventually contributed some individual clement for the bcneHt of the 
ftjrther development of Indo- Aryan art, seems only natural and plausible. 

And this perhaps more especially also applies to the Gandliaran sculptures 
of a much earlier ei)och, in which Mr. Ilavcll only seems to detect the 
influence of Buddhistic thought upon Hellenism after the raid of Alexander, 
Ih't this inllucnce surely must have been reciprocal. 'There is at this 
iiAnment at the ] 5 ritish Museum an interesting exhibition of Hrahmanisin 
iind Buddhism in India, among them also a few Gandharan sciili>turcs — 
a i'lince Sidharta expounding the doctrine of the law, a Gentaur, Tritons, 
and other marine deities. 'They are evidently worlurd by Hellenistic 
('raftsmen, influenced certainly by Indian art but contributing their own 
uiuividual artistic tendencies. In this connection it is interesting to 
mention a Greco- Buddlristic collection formc^.d by Dr. Leitner, the wclb 
fnown Orientalist and Sanscrit scholar, who was assoi iated with Sir Depel 
Dniftin in editing the A‘>iatic Kkvikw. He excavated these sculptures 
dr.iing his extensive Iravcfls at Swat in the noith of Tunjab, a country 
V - lich lies between the ICnglisli and the Russian cimfiru's in Asia. They 
v,\.ie brought to ICngland in TS75 after having been exhibited at the World 
i'xhihition of Vienna that same year. 'They were at the time much 
* ommented upon by various authcuitiiis Sir George Birdwood, Mr. S, 
ihrch, Mr. Cieorge Browning, and otheis. It wa; gcruually agreed that 
T'cy formed the liilhert(; missing link between the iOastern and Western 
art, which implies that thc*y are imbued by ilu: same* Aryan artistic 
sjjirit of both hemispheres. 'Tliesc scidpturcs, vvhii li a»r‘ nciw scattered in 
various museums, represent incidents which happened 300 years and 
800 years after Christ Among the inscri[>Li()n-5 was found one whicli 
t'oint* d to King Gond jfares, a.o. who is rnen'iored in the golden 
legends. 

In ccanclusion we cannot refrain from expressing 'aar great admiration 
for the mine of learning and valuable information contained in Mr. HavelTs 
scholarly book. In India histoiy, art, :md religion arc so closely linked 
together that Mr. Havcll did well to bring them Ijcfoic his riadeis in the 
close connection be did. Altogether the mv)sl serious cuiitrihiition on 
Indian ait pulflishcd for some time. J.. M. R, 


RUSSIA 

Commercial Russia. By W’illiani Henry Beable. (CtwA/We a/u/ Co.^ 
ltd,) With a inai). Bp. 278. kjiS. 

'The chief merit t>f this interesting piildic.ition lic.^ in its prat lical 
value. It originated from the aiitlior’s thorough investigation of the 
opportunities which Russia, affoial^ for im])0!ting British g()(3<ls. 'I'iic 
result of these investigations has been laid down in a conseient u)us desi'rip- 
tion of all that the autiior has seen, expei ieracd, aiitl learnt fiuring his 
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protracted visit to that country. His sympathetic attitude of mind 
towards Russia and her people, his common sense and business capabiliiy, 
have made of his book a repertory of useful commercial informatic^n ; 
it is especially valuable to all those who, in imitation of his execelKnt 
example, desire to open uj) new trade relations with Russia. 

Mr. lieable mentions, amongst oth<Ts, Mr. Henry C'ooke, the former 
C'ommen inl Atlat'he at th<‘ british ICmbassy in Ih-trograd, w ho encouraged 
liis work as a step in the right dire('tion.” Those who know the possi- 
bilities of Russian impoit tiadc will subscribe to this statement. I'he 
l)est way to set'ure liade with Russia is undoubtedly to g<‘t into per.sonai 
touch with the Russian eiisuaiu-r. If \li. lias sik eeeded in over- 

<oming all diflieultirs arnl was aide to eollert the inat<Tia] he now gi\eii 
to the publie, seeming f>i(1ers, n<.*w ad<ires.ses of prosj>tM'live *'Ustoin* rs, 
and s])reading amongst the Russian people information regarding trade 
with (ireat JUitain, oilier^ may also obtain anal(\g».nis results for them 
sedves. It is of tlu^ utmost imjtoilanfe for the British manufacturer to 
recognize the lact--a eonvim ing point, which Mr. Ih'ahlcds book em- 
phasizes — tJjat <‘orn‘s[)()n(k iie<‘ by letter with the Russian market caii 
never achieve what is otheiuise cjuite ac'c^'ssible to the inLellig<‘nt and 
up-to-date ('ommercial Have Her. 

Whatever, in the not far distant future, may Ih^ the fate of Russia 
regarding her ability to ie('f)\<*r fiom the d<‘])redalion, devastation, ami 
ravage.s of Holsluwist riili‘, it is c'ertain that as soon as the country is 
onc'e more in a jxxsilion to deal with fondgn r'ommerco the d(‘mand ot 
artit'les noeessary for tlie reqnioam'nts of ('iviHz(Ml lift' will b<' enormous, 
'riie means of i)r()(Uicing siK'h alludes in Russia have been either tlis- 
organizod or destroyed to a gnat extent, anti it will take .some time to 
replace such maehiiu'ry and set it in working f)nler. Ib'rein, thorefori', 
lies an nnetjuallttl o[>poilimity lor British t'nlt? [>1 is<‘ and coinnieni.d 
ability. 'The euneney (|uestion, which at jirescnt entails so many dilli- 
cultics to the im[)(>rter, w ill, to be sung l>e placed on a stmnd f(x>ting as sor>n 
as a (h)vernment worthy ol the name has lanerged from the present chao.*^. 
One of the first diiti*'-; fd the future (loveiriinent will he to establish llie 
finaiit. ial (‘iislit of Rus^ij .uid induce iiiLeniational ea[)ital to ('onic to the 
rescue' of tJie' eiamtiy ami to leitilizt' its intliistiial production, d'his can 
only be dont' by rein.'-taling ilu‘ legal lender, whitdi will in it.s turn allow 
prospeetivt'. impoitors 10 avoid umlue risks and U> get payment. 

Mr. Beal lie's survey oi the ])resent position and future prospects of 
Anglo -Russian trade is, with the exivption of certain statements, evi' 
dently written prior to the Bolshevik marasm, correet and worthy of 
appreciation in comnu'n'ial (‘indes. His severe (*ritif'ism of the Com- 
mercial intelligence Branch of the Board of 'Trade is, however, in many 
respects out of date, since this department of the State Service has been 
reorganized and considerably enlarged. The Department of Overseas 
Trade, whkdi lias now taken over all the work of trade intelligence in 
close connection w ith u j)r<‘sentatives of the (Omniercial community,*, has 
developed to an extent which might justly cau.se envy to similar depart- 
ments in other States. 
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This, however, docs not mean tiiat personal initiative in international 
trade is superfluous. Anyone knowing the sliorteoinings of officialdom 
\\\]l always regard men of Mr. fieahle’s ly[)e, ])()ssessing initiative, 
resourcefulness, and eagerness for work, as tlu* chief promoters and 
developers of international trade relations. 

Of course, this IxKik diK‘s not pretend to he (xhaiistivt' or profound 
of its kind, hut just as it stands it is vividly written and full of praeiieal 
sense, it accoinj^lishes its ohj<‘ct in view, giving to tlie rciulcr a true picture 
of what an l^nglish laisint'ss man finds interesting in Russia, and summing 
u]> the result of careful investigation. Spar’c forlrids iik' to go into a revii w 
of each chaptia* <jf tliis hrK>k, suffjei' it to say that theii^ is conclusive and 
v('ry helpful information witliin its pages <f)n<'cining tin* mode of tra\>.*l- 
ling, the meth.oil of transacting husiness in Isiissia, statistics od'erring 
to the geograpliy of the counlrv, ('(onomic and financial matters, descri]) 
lion of many t‘itit*s, ports, and ouLl\ ing ]>io\in(\-s. Mi. Ilcahle lias 
Iravelleil exti'n.si\ely over iIk- country , putting u]) at \aii(His ])laccs long 
enough to gain a clcai' iU'ight into tin* Uw al n<|uiiemc]Us and the way 
tlu’V should hv’ dealt with hs Ihitislr manid a< Hirers. 'I'lic cornni<*icial 
eonimnnily v\ou!d lie \v<'ll ad\ist‘<I to take ad'.antagi* of the iiifonnatii'n 
given in this oppoitunc h«K»k. 

A. f Ikvkinc.. 

1. IloLS^^^:vls^r AM) Pi. .s I i 1 AM Ml I V. II. 'fiih T>A]/iu Pko»ij:m. By 
Ifan»n A. {-hiking, fomur Ivus^iaii (.'on arl ( k‘T)» i al in I>ond(Hi. 
(/'*. S. iJUfi Suns, JjJ.) 

{/\\'rit ,<'< J if y Or 0.4 XoviKOi'rA 

In reading .fharon Hryking's very inttnesiing ]»am])]ilet, wliat struck 
mo jrartii ularly was diat lie -e<ancd io(» ictiient aliotit iht^ causes, wdiir h 
.separated the lalts from llit‘ H.dtic nohility. If the icporls are true- 
arid in this iii.'»tanco tluy to he |>«_ifcelly true-- that lire f^tts and 

the (diinese jnOK'd the Iw st aPics of 'f'roisky, l.enin, «ind their soi-<!isant 
Russian ally, in cominittiug nomdl ol h^'iioi', against the Kiissinris, the 
<jueslion ol tlu* Letts would h<‘ very important, as it wouldl c.xplaiii how 
far the Haltir' ha ions were wrong or right in hi ing lathir .mviit: on the 
Letts. At tiro [ucsent momiait llu' line far Is t-j tin' (Mse are indi>j)ensahJc 
lor forming a fair judgment. 

Now, with regard to the queMion of tlu' iJahlc nohility, 1 reinemlxT 
that already my ]iarents iis<‘d to .say that tluse j^eople wire ilevoted to the 
'Tsar, but not always to the Russian people and the Orthodox ('hurch. 
"riiough many of them were cntiu-ly rus>^i^^«■d in their tile, to say that the 
Raltic' provinces were sujrcrior to other ])arts of tli<‘ ('ourilry cK<Msionaliy 
wounded the le<’lings ol some jiatriotic Riis.siaiis. < ettainly many oi the 
Balts were Orthodox, and marrieil Russians. 

The difforenec of cro<‘il and religious ideals aiv infinitely more imjrortant 
in Russia than amongst people wlio pride themselves with being inter- 
natifrnal, and J shall lie mi>re frank still ; .sonic Rus.sians, like myself, 
simply hate that wx>rd ‘‘ international.'’ One of the qualities which 
attracts me in the Kngli.sh people is the fact that they are not afraid 
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of bcinp national, as has lately been so well demonstrated by General 
Pa^c Croft anil his friends in National Opinion, But to say that every 
Balt remains inscnsibU* to Russia simply heeause he has a German name 
is, again, untrue and unfair. Many amongst them, I repeat, marry 
Rn-.slan Oilhodox women without gri<'ving their neighbours, bring np 
till ir ehililren in llu‘ (lr<‘ek Ortlio.lox creed, and in times of war and real 
to Russia lhe> know how to fight and how to die for our peo])le. 

In this connei'tion I may mention General Kaiifmann, and many othei> 
who hi'longed to the stale religion, a faet to wlfah J can personally 
U'stify, as lie was jire^ent with me at the baptism of a little girl in Retro 
grad, who l>e(ame ai the same time his godchild and mine; and 1 nia) 
quole with ngard to him what is wriltrn by Mr. Stephen Graham in lfj‘ 
interesting and valuable book “ bhrough Ru'^sian C<*nlral Asia (p. 62) 
In dt'seribiiig ra-hkvni, for instani'c,. he says ; 

*■ 'The Ka.ulmann S(]iiar(' i", 1 siippo-^e, the nobh'st position in the niw 
city, all the a\enues and ^nospeets being u-i*d to Iraiiic liie inonumen! 
v hieli stands ilien . d'!ii>. is the statue ol (.leiucMl Raid maun, v\ ho took 

])Ossession tif tlu* land for tin* Riis^ian.s. ( )ni one si<le ol the monumcni 
is a fier<^<‘, daik, enormous two htwleil t‘agU‘ in stone. but hetweoa it^ 
<'laws this yi'ar a ii\e <lo\e ha<l its nest. from lu'hind the eagle (^_‘neral 
Kaufinann stands and lor>ks o\'er his new-conqu<*re<l country On tli< 
(>th<M* side of th<‘ mouunv'ut thtwe is iIk* tollowin:; inscription : 

‘‘ ‘ r iiray y(W! hiirv me hen\ that everynm‘ may know that hiTO is ink 
J^ussian ('arth in whnh no Russian nei'd Ik* ashamed to lie.’ — J'rotn u 
Idler 0/ (leneral Kaut niaunN 

Surely this was the life and a erowming ol the life ol a Russian patiiot 

With it'gaid to the alk\t;<Ml df portatioiis tmm Riga and elsewhere, it 
ran only 1)0 saitl that Ihi* fa< t ol iheie being piisons eveiywhere in the 
<-ivili/ed woild provi's tlial un fort uralely then* are ciiiuinals also in tlv. 
Baltic Provinces wi\o descnt* iiiinishma nl, and therefore, though yon 
livt' in the Baltic Pro’.inct's, tliat dfx*s not i p^o jad.- make you an angel. 

Naturally there av»‘ inno«'«^nt j(>k<‘s on ix;th si<K‘s, and the position 
of the Germans in Isussie was onc«* the siihjeil of a famous joke ot 
a Russian (ienerat, who when the Ihnperor sait.l, What c-jn 1 do foi 
you?’’ replied. “ Mak<' na* a Gorman.’’ 

but in moments ot .serious danger ihc'^c little rVilt erent'es seem to dis 
a])pear entirely, and w'lu'n the ('iir-.e of bolshevism fell upon iinha])py 
Russia one of the representati\o.s of ttie baliii' Provinces .show'cd his 
pa.ssionale protest against the liorrors committtxl in Russia. 

In the ('liapLer on “ bolshevism and Pusillanimity,” baron Heyking 
shows that to him these calamities have no nationality or geogra])hi(Ml 
importamv. He sees in Bolshevism a leriil>ly running sore, for whieh 
the only cure is the surgeon's knife. Particular attention might he drawn 
to this passage : 

“ In point of fact, Great Britain has very niin'h to gain or lose in 
Russia. If by the failure of the Allies to render Rus.sia adoiipate 
assistance the Germans arc enabled to penetrate Russia, they would have 
at their command a field of almost unlimited natural resources, agricul 
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tural and mineral, and unrivalled opportunities for supplying a popula- 
tion of 180 millions of inhabitants with manufactured goods/’ 

When, however, the author speaks of 180 millions in Russia, I am 
sorry to say that this was the number before the war. How many losses 
jiiy country has endured through battle, privations, lk)lshovik nuirders, 
and flisannexations ” simv tia n <‘annot l)e <-stiinated l)efore peace is 
definitely introdiuvd into Russia. 

He ])oints out a v<‘ry important fact, tliat the Ht>lshcviks are trying 
not only to destroy Russia, but also to undermine tht* financial ciedii ot 
all luiropean countries by distiibiuing brails l>anknoU‘>, u‘maikal)ly well 
imitated by specialist.'^ in that diflkaiit work. 

It was realized a long lime ago with ik lhal no country can live if she 
lo.-^es entirely her ('O'dit. C'oijuctting wilh j^olslicvisin when it takes this 
infamous .shape a mad sel f-de ariu tion. 

'I ke Reconstruction or Rcssta. lOssay.s tdiiied by Sir R.ml \/nogia- 
doff, F.ii.A. {Oxford I'^mi'crs.ify Pre^s.) 
d'bis booklet is a jdca tor the continiuuu'c oi the Russian lMn])iie as a 
wiiolc, and a ]n*('!lest againsi its being torn asun<!<‘r and made into .M*])aralc 
stal<*s. Ih'ofcssor V'inogi adoff take.s a^. hi. slanil[)«>int lIx" historii al union 
and gradual jirogre-s and extension. He jXMiUs out that though patriotic 
Russians do not contest the claims ot various piovinus and nations within 
the old houndarios to autonomy and ciilnual sclt-ileu rjuination, ‘^ihey 
luivc a right to spt ak for an oigiuiic unity welded by histoiy an<i gef> 
giajdiy : it is out of the question to destroy it wiiii a stroke of tiu' ]X‘n 
l'> meet tile aspirations of <w(‘ry national isiic ( luster within it> boun- 
daries.” M. \oidman lollf)Ws <»n tlx* s.ime tiu-m.e by poiniin|\ out 
t!ie e<Tjiionh(' danger if. tJie states (.>f Riis./n 'Oparattc as one mav easily 
f^e starv'cd b^r tlx* want of wdiat the oilier ])ioduc<'s ; and he is inti'rcst- 
ing on the iiiterde])endenee ot Russia and Roland. M. S. L. Pollakoff- 
J.iiovtzeff gives a [laper on tlu* “ Ru'^sian Jew.s and the League of 
Nations.” He jioints our that the Jews dcsin? a united Russia; ^'they 
reilainly prefer to l>o a f oiisidoralile miiKuily in a liig crninliy than to l>e 
a series of small minorities in man)’ little countries," but tliey are in a 
difficult position, as Jews stand in the forefront of hoili r'amps — Capital- 
ism and So^'ialism ” — tliough Ru'.sian Jewry insists that it Is a " nation,” 
and so claims its riglit to a]>peal to tlv* I.eagiK*. M. I. V. ,Shklovsky 
(nioneo) contributc's an essay on ” 'J'lie Ukrainian (Question,” pleading 
lor local autonomy of tlie Ukraine and not separation. He points out 
lh.it Ukraine and the o'st of Rus.sia have harl sym[)aihv in the. past, muf h 
of the same histoiy, and that they sliaro, in part at least, a similar race 
and a cognate language. 

A. F. S. 

Quo vAois, Europa ? By A. N. Briantchaninoflf, Chairman of the Moscow 
^Slav Congress and the Russian National (Committee in London. 

{Ursin^ Copenhagen.) 

The author, who writes in French, describes his work as seven preludes 
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in words to the symphonies of to-morrow. We seem to hear echoes of the 
Russia of the Slavophils, as though a modern Homiakov or Aksakov were 
preaching, 'fhe mystical nature of many of his chapters may be inferred 
from the sentences from the Bhagavat Ghita which appear on the cover. 
There is no doubt that the conception of “ Holy Russia’* still lives, but it 
is impossible to estimate its influence in a Russia first rent by a revolution 
in the face of the enemy Towers and then harassed by the crudely material- 
istic Bolshevism, halting at nothing to gain and keep its domination. 

Mr. Briantchaninoff discusses the Armistice and Deutschtum ; Who is 
the Victor?; Democracy and Socialism; Bolshevism; the “ White Inter- 
national and the Rod Militarism and some reforms. It is not, he says, 
a people or group who are the victors, but the idea of disequilibrium which 
has vanquished the statu (juo- i the comfortable condition of the 
satiated, which makes not for life, but death. The statu tjuo theory has 
perished like those of the concert of l*mro])c, armed peace, and compulsory 
.military service. An analysis of democracy and socialism i.s given, in which 
the aim of the latter — /.c., rule by the State represented by the manual 
labourer — is sliown to he intolerable and illogical. Democracy means 
reasonable distribution of rights and duties, while socialism, pretending to 
be scientific, ignores the teachings of men of science and will not sec that 
men are essentially uneipial. Is there not a danger that “sovereign 
collective man ” may break in his rude fingers the clock of precisicni 
which humanity has gradually constriTCtcd — CMiristian civili/:ation ? T'hc 
author sees in the Russian Church an in.slrumenl of highest order in 
progress of this civilization, and thinks that the Roman ('alholic churches 
of Belgium, the Slav countries, Germany, and elsewhere, may detach 
themselves from allegianc'e to Rome. We cannot go further into the 
many regions of advanced sjiecujation into which this work enters. 

F. M. 

NEAR EAST 

SouvKNMRS. By Take Joncsco. (Paris: Payot ei CYt.) 4 fr. 50. 

M. lake Joncsco, Roumanians leading statesman and most prominent 
lawyer, is well known throughout Europe as an authority upon international 
and Balkan affairs, l^'or many years he has travelled widely, having spent 
at least three months of each year in Western luirojie, where he knows 
intimately all the more important statesmen of the different countries. It 
is these qualifications, coupled with the fact that his name has always been 
identified with the policy of Roumanian support for the Allies, which make 
his new book, “Souvenirs,*' of more than usual importance and interest. 

The volume is composed of a series of chapters for the most part devoted 
to a description of the men who made or who have played their part in the 
war. M. Take Jonesco knows intimately many of these men, and his 
conversations with them and with the late King Carol are all most en- 
grossing and enlightening. Thus we are told that, on August 2, i9i4> 
.His Excellency lunched with the Roumanian Royal Family, and that he 
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found ‘‘ a house divided against itself.” The King was more than uneasy, 
the Queen was still more warlike than the King, and the Princess Royal, 
the present Queen Marie, was opposed to the policy of her uncle and 
of her aunt, and did not hesitate to tell them so. 

To the average reader, however, the most interesting chapters in the 
book will be those devoted to Prince Lichnowsky, to Talaat Pasha, and 
lo M. Venizelos. In the first of these the author has much to say con- 
cerning the optimism of the last German Ambassador in London — 
optimism which M. Take Jonesco thought unjustified after the delivery 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. Talaat Pasha was less well informed 
than DJavid and less civilized than Djemal, but nevertheless he is rightly 
j)ut down as the strongest man among the Voting Turks. (Uiauvinistic, 
and having hardly travelled or read at all, he makes up for these deficiencies 
by an iron will, and by a rapidity of decision and of execution which is far 
from Oriental. M. Venizelos, on the other hand, has a truly human 
greatness so rare that one might pass one’s whole lifetime without en- 
countering it. lie dared to proclaim the absolute inviolability of the 
servants of the S^tate, to insist upon their coniiietitive entry into the service, 
and to arrange for their j)romotion by the decisioji their colkMgues. 

'I\) siiminari/c, it is only necessary to say that it is to be h()[)ed that an 
Englisli translation of “ Soiiveniis may soon be piii>lished, and that this 
book, wdiich should be read by every slinlenl of inlen'.ational affairs, may 
tlui'^ become mure widely available in thi'. country tlian it is at present. 

TilK 'fUKKISll PuoJiLILM. !:)>' CoUllt LeOll OollOrog. ciRif 

5s. net, 

I'Vom the moment of the outbreak of t!ic w’ar, and i) iiticulai iy from the 
tii.ie w'hen the Ottoman Government threw in ils lot with the enemy, the 
Near and Middle h^aslern (^)ueslion became one of the most imi>ortant, 
if not the most important, of the world's problems. Phis w\as and is the 
ca cjOii the one hand, because for ycais the Gormans have been prcj^aring 
the w’ay for tlic estal)lishnient of their donunation from the North Sea to 
the Persian Gulf, and, oil the caher, because of the highly com})licated 
rar ial, religious and political situations existing in the JJalkan Peninsula 
and Asiatic d'urkcy. 

Whilst the Allies: and the I anted Stales are now in a position to impose 
their terms upon their various enemies, it still remains the duty of the 
\ietors in the w^ar to see that these terms are such as to ensure permanent 
peace and justice to all nationalities small and greal. Por these reasons, 
and as statesmen are w’ont lo a lesser or a greater degree 10 adopt tlic wdshes 
of their fellow-countrymen, it becomes incumbent upon every student to 
endeavour to equip himself with the knowledge necesstry to enable him 
to utilize his influence in the right direction. The accpiisition of such 
knowledge can be furtliered by a study of “The 'rurkish IVohlein,’' for its 
aiuhor, Count Leon Ostrorog, is one of those men who knows Turkey as 
do few others who write upon that subject. 

rhe object of the author of the volume under review, which is translated 
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from the French hy Miss Winifred Stephens, is to produce “a truthful 
picture of the mosaic of nations and creeds constituting Turkey — that 
main factor in the Jilastetn Question, which more than ever towers ov(r 
the political horizon.” Whilst the main part of the book was written in 
Paris between July, lors, and February, 1916, it gives us interc.sting side- 
lights u])on the whole Eastern Question— sidelights which, though originaMy 
intended for consiiniption in France, must be none the less interesting ;•> 
the Prilish rc »dcr. In spite of the fact, too, that the work, which is of rnorr* 
or less the same kind as, though less interesting than, M. Jabotinsky's 
“Turkey and the War,” was prepared before the Russian Revolution and 
before the entry of America into the war, it introduces its readers to an 
atmosj)hcre without a proper understanding of which the Ottoman problein 
can never be really grasped. 

It is impossible to follow the author into all he says, or even to mention 
the countless points upon which he lays stress. The only alternative, 
therefore, is to pick out a few questions of predominating imi)ortancc. 
In the first place he shows that he hnoios the Turk and the Moslem, and 
that, if the Christian has suffered much at the hand of th.e Ottoman 
Government, corresponding sufferings have been undergone by the 
nationalities of the empire. 'I'hc position of I'rance in the East comes 
in fv)r much interesting discussion, and, in fact, forms the most valuable 
section of the book. Here the author shows that, fur years, the role of his 
country in Turkey could be summed up by the words “immense services 
and primary influence/' In this connection, too, Count Ostrorog wisely 
warns his comi)atriots that, whilst the partition of Tuikey might mean the 
acquisition of Syria by France, it would involve the collapse of her interests 
elsewhere ; for “ froui the rest of vanislied 'I'lirkey would also have vanished 
-JiTench finance, industry, cducalional institutions, the French language, the 
high and noble position accpjired as the result of the work of long genera- 
tions of Frenchmen— in a word, it would be the c(dlapse of the monument 
of very profitable, but very noble and very beneficial, influence that French 
intelligence and energy strove during four centuries to erect, and finally 
did erect, and whic h was truly worthy to be more lasting than bronze.” 

The author, although obviously a pro-l'urk, admits the shortsightedness 
of ihc Young 'Furkish nationalism. In this connection he alludes to a 
project concerning which but very little information has ever reached the 
outer world. 1 refer to a proposal which Count Ostrorog says was made 
to introduce into the Ottoman Empire that dualist system which formerly 
regulated the relations between Austria and Hungary. This scheme would 
have divided Turkey into two — Turkish Turkey and Arabic Turkey — ruled 
by one dynasty but governed by distinct administrative bodies. It was 
never carried out because, as the author says, “the few choice spirits witli 
whom the idea originated would doubtless have experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining for it the support of the proud and unintelligent 
majority.^* 

To summarize, it may be said that although the utility of the book is 
lessened by the fact that none of its chapters are titled, that dates and 
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particulars are conspicuous by their almost entire alxsence, and that there 
is no index, yet nevertheless the author has done something to help his 
readers to a better understanding of the meaning and importance of the 
questions which he discusses. For this reason, and because it contains 
iirst-hand information, “The Turkish Problem” has won a permanent 
place upon the Near Fastern bookshelf. 

rifE Countries and Tribes of the Persian Ci lf. Hy Colonel S. P. 

'J’wo Volumes. Ciow n ]lo. {Ifarnsott and Sois.) 

Inmeasi'd intciest in the Xear and Middle has been aroused by 

riir various rommiiments in llie \\.\ y , and so these two \olnmes ]ia\e 
.ippeared at the riglil niomenb J>iU we must (‘cadt'ss tliat we Itaxe read 
ihiaii with a JLilain disap|»ointmenl. d’lu' deferts of die woik, d( fcf (s 
of commission a»ul omission, are. porliai)*-, cliielly ilue t«> tiu* authoCs 
bfciaiy executor, who has pui>lishcd the manusrript ^-f his wojk, whit'h 
<■>, in the main, a f oiler tii)!! of nr»t^ >, w ilhout dio 1 luiination 01 editorial 
j)runin^,. .\jid so it is not <M-y to do full ju'-liea to (adc'nel Mik-’s 
^ ruditji ’-11 . Ill he.illli ,ind .ni I’nt mu’C' •]< .uh !» It hrs rn k i Pr « )i n] ) 1 ( le. 

'J'hc pr< fa tory .prolo-y explains :ovay without making go<t«I wiiat Is 
• vultnily icr'ogui/ed a-, (j];eu to entir-o.m. 

]u ifte hrst [^ba the lat''-i -.vslrau ol li an-ei Ijit ■o]'* piop. r name*, 
s]}i.>ultl liave Iwen einplo\rd, ami not i»]ii tasluoned ^-vstem use<l hv 

l/ie author, 'l^his wouM ii<»l ]iav(‘ pies<*]ued en .u i Mlflf U liic's, ami would 
Mve a\oided the eonlusion wliirh l»o'und to aiise lunn a diial systim. 

In the seroml j)lai-e, in a work (/I ihi- kiml a biblioe.raphy is* <-s^ential. 
U'e aie i:)r( si lUed with a w<.ahii of la(t>, l.ut willi mr rei;, passing m fe', 
ii< Cs to a uLli(i) itii‘s. \\ h<*ie full lelc uair'c are H'<]uiu‘tl we mu-.| et^np nt 
ourselves with the e^idriirr (rl a wide selrsaion nj nani'o : lob, I'./a'kieb 
i bn Batuta, Maieo Polo, /ikki, the «\iuhf)i of the •* Kashf eJ-C*hiimm< h,'* 
nd other Aialuau histoiians and tia\<lhis 'Dien I* no atUmpl :\[ a 
ritieal e.stimalr-. This methorl is uiim icmtille. 

But the omissitm of a go<Hl map is tlu* ino^t regi< ilaiiie ha una. ICisioiy 
and geography are inse])arable ami eorreial<a 1 . It is ahm^st impo.ssibh* 
to apprc(’i.jte the (Ihiiie, topogiaphir-, and hisiurie features of the (e.ilf 
and the Aixibian hinterland without a map, and, still fiiithnr, a .sj^er iai 
map, em]>hasizing the main f<‘aiures. 

Tlicrc is nothing very striking in the pre l.shunie history of the Semitio 
tribes of Southern Arabia. We are immediately eonfionled w'ith the old 
and univTTsal tale of almost eimtiniiou.s interneeiiu' warfare. But the 
j>osition of the inhabitants of Oman, to wdiom the author dhefly confines 
himself, pointed to a role of historic importance. Situated half way 
Ix^tvvcen India and the great rivilizalion.s of Mesopotamia, and thus 
commanding the Persian Gulf trade route, they wore from time im 
memorial the chief carriers and navigators of their day. Nf) b<*tter career 
could offer itself to a people w'ho.se activities were essentially limited by 
the infertility of their land Jlhan a sea-faring ('arocr. And the indentedt 
coast- line abounded in natural harbours, which, at a later date, Ixcamc 
the homes of piracy. 
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With the advent of Mohammed, these primitive Semitic trills stepped 
at once into the comity of civilized peoples. The appeal to discard 
idolatry for the greater blessings of monotheism with its concomitant 
purification of the soc'ial and politi<'al system was attentively heeded. 
'J'h<* sword was always behind the Koran, and .so the Koran rarely failed 
Hie author justly appreciates the signifu'ance of Islam as a factor in 
world history, Init \\<i lK‘lie\<‘ his enthusiasm carries him toi far when 
be .says (p. ]o) : “ Instead of a degraded idolatry, a great reformer 
liad conferred on them — next to Christianity — incomparably the most 
exalted and noble ndigion th<‘ world has sei-n."' And (p. ,\2) : Next 

to (’hrist, he (Mohammed) must be regarrled as the greatest reformer.’’ 

'The siil)sef jui'iit liistory of Oman is, tr) a gr<sat extent, coloured by 
religious dissensions. 'The cU'avagti l)el\veen tht ortiiodox an<l llic Khare 
jite who, among f>lh(‘r heretical d<x'lrin«\s, denied the (daim of the Koreisli 
to tlu* Klialilahs intoims \hc wliole outlook, and tiie laml of Oman, 
embroiled in the iiiieslion of orlliodoxy, submits within two hundred years — 
from about 2^^) a ii. to 150 a.ti. — to U'li wavt's ol iiuasion. Neverlhc 
le.ss, at the. time when thi‘ Al)baside Khalils nirnle Ibighdad the cynosure 
and iritclleelnal tfntreof th< world, tlu g,re.'lt <'mi)oriiims of South lOasteiU 
Ar.ibia amassed wwillli and ac]ii<.-\c(l disi im tion. 

With i 1 k‘ ('oming <>l th<' rorlugueM* in tin* sixt- tnlh ('entury, the ('cntu 
ol gravity shifts. In 1507, the i\ri .11 ( ’ouqui^«ia< lor AlfoUoO d’AII>u 
CjiienjiK' sacked Kilhat, MiH('at, of whi< h he pivt's a (jiuiinl »les(Ti[)lion 
and (»th<‘r l<\ss iin])ortant town^ of tl^e Cnii His finthods appear tci 
have i)eL-n thorougli, ihoupdi 'Iikwn h.il dra-tic I'hom that ilate tiio 
history of the* Gull is bound largely with llh* In .tc,ry of lMir<']>t‘. In 
.siK I Inet sketcli of (lie i .uly history of Porlniuic'^e rntMprise, the. author 
is at his best. He lightly em])hasi/.*v the impo!taue<' of \disf‘o (ki (.lama ’s 
gieat af'bie\emenl in ilonl bug the ( ' p)v‘ in 7 igS. ’Tlu' di'«ei)voiy of a new 
route to the ICasl del]('r led tiade I n >m tli* Rt d St\i 

'ihi' J)iit<*h 'juickly foI]f>wed on (lie fueb of tin' Rorluguese. Durine 
th»' se\ taitei'iilii and efgliU-<*nlh c* ntmii'-, wt' find l^^^(^peall rivalries 
inirioie»l in the .uUagoni.sins*, in the'.e waters, of the foin ('olonial Rowers. 
I'inglaiid, l‘'ian<e, PorlMgal. and HollaiuL Pii\’at<‘ers, in tli<‘ inlervaK 
of peact‘, (arried on the national tra<]ition‘«. Dining the X.ipoh^onir 
wais, IJritain and J^'raiKe are the main ri\aK, but Ihilain siK’ceeded iri 
k(\‘[)ing ( 71 ) friendly Unius with th(‘ Sultan-, of Mnsi.at. it was ac'tualiy 
in 179S that tlie Jbiti^'h lii't enh led into dciinite j7olili(':il relations with 
an Arabian Rrinfe. The first half of llie ninctt'ejith century saw' a 
dangerous recriid^'s* laice oi Ara]> i)iracy. 'Tlu' Joasini'es so successfully 
inl<'rlei\Ml with the Gulf trade lliat Sai<i, whose adivities extended as 
far afield as Momba-a and Zanzibar, set out in conjunct ion wdth the 
Jlritish to eradi('ab' lliein r<K>t and [jraiiHi. Hirouglioiit tlio nineteenth 
century the British, in fac't, policed the Persian Gulf, suppressing, besides 
piracy, the infamous slavt* trade. 

Colonel Miles gives us 354 pages of history, or rather of a chrono 
logical sequence of facts. He go<.‘s in great detail through the difft*ient 
dynasties that held sway in Oman, the wars with Persia and the struggles 
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%vith the young colonial Powers of Europe, but fails to bring into sufficient 
relief the outstanding features viewed from a just historical standiioint. 
He might, besides, have given a more interesting account of the various 
heresies, which influenced so intimately the political history of these 
people. He only Uaiclics on the important Wahabi reform. It would 
Itc interesting to know how far this Puritanical movemt^nL afici'tod the 
nco}:)le of Oman. 

The ('hapLcr on the His{f»ry and C'oinuu‘C'c (d tlie P<'^./un Oulf is the 
hr 't in the hrKik : it i'> full of iiiti.*u\sting fa^’t"'. bn an it we g<'t a fine 
:i])pref’ialion of the skill and s<'ientifie attiiinmenls of the early Arab 
iKi\igutois. 'J'ln re an; also some \<ry ilctaikd nol* ^ on the iauna and 
Hoia of the riulf, and r>n tlic pi:ail fiduii< . of A1 Paiiiain. 

'i’he addition of a --ket^ Ii a joinney tnao llac;bdj<l in 

Deceinher, 1879, is a happy ins]»ii ation. 

'J'Jie author v. litcs of a ])eo]»lc among Nxln>m I. liv*'d. I!-' knew 
ihc Arab intimately, and appreeiated hi*> fijier (jualll’u's. riuTe is a 
distiiK't personal note in those two voUiim*s, tliai lends ehaim and a kind 
a('tuality. J‘'aiilLs ^>J constnietiun art' thus largely eompensat^d. 
During his long residem^o in the ICast C'oUmcl Milts c.>lie<'ted an < r:oi * 
jnoiis store of facts, and wo l<el .siiic tliat, had lie Jivxd long tnough to 
U‘\ isO liis noU's, he wouKl have given vi^ a inoie. finished wtak. As it i-. 
tve should he grateful, for he has opened up a huge !itM. 

I'h JosKPir Conway. 

ZIONISM, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 

History of Zionism, if)oo-rc>i8. by Nahum Sokolow. In two 
volumes. Vol. J. 21s. net. 

i'.\c,i,AND AND Palf.stinf. By Herl’KTt Sidebolham (‘‘ Stufleut of 
War’’). (Co^Fsfab/r.) 6.s. net. 

Palestine of the Jews. Hy Xornian Bentwieh. (KegR/i Ptud ) 

6s. net. 

(AV?7Vrtr^/ /ty Principal Bennett, lttt.d., d.d ) 

In the first plat'C, wc may briefly t haracU rize the ihrt'c al h; 
and interesting works on whith this artielc Is basetl. St^kolo't's 
History of Zvionism ” and Bentwiehhs “Pahstine of the Jews ' 
• over very miicli llie .same ground, the i’orm<'r tm a mini) huger 

scale than the latter. Indeed, a perusal of Bentw ield.s l.rx)k would 

Ik'. a gCKid introdiK'tion to a study of Sokolow. Both give an 

account of modern Zionism, of the movements aiul ('iicumslantes tlud 
prepared the way for it, and of what has heeii already a<'comj)lished hy 
way of general propaganda and organization, and through eolonizathm 
in Palestine. 

In Sokolow we have perhaps the chief leader of the Zionist nirwement j 
lie is .also a distinguLshed scholar and author. His bmk is largely 
occupied with accounts of the various personages who have taken a lead- 
ing J>art in the Zionist movement or in the preparation for it, so that the 
book might almost be desorilied as a biographical <lictionary of Zionism 
VOU XV. 2 II 
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set in a framework of general narrative and exposition. There are 
numerous portraits of these leaders. An interesting feature is found in 
the references to the sympatliy shown for the Jew.s or for Zionism by 
leading Gentiles, such as Cromwell, the I'.arl of Shaftesbury, Gladstone, 
and Cliamberlain. This interest is further illustrated by the introduction 
contributed by Mr. A. J. Balfour and by the letters sent to the author 
by Viscount Ilrycc an<l the late Colonel Sir Mark Sykes. 

The book closes k^fore llie Ix^ginning of the War, so that the treatment 
of the most recent developments and the discussion of the future prospects 
of Zionism are reserved for a second volume. 

'Hie other book — ‘^England and Palestine," l)y ^^r. Sidebotham — i- 
a l)rief exposition ol the inl(*rnational relationships of Palc.stine from the 
Exodus to the ])resent time, 'five author disclaims any intention of mak- 
ing the b(X)k a military history of tlio country, hut much of the corUent'- 
an' of this character. The book concludes witli a syrnpatlictic dis^'iissiou 
of tlie present prospers ot Zionism. 

I'urning to our general snbjecU th*-^e l“)0<>ks bring l)cfore us forcibly 
and ch'arly many important fa« Is and ideas, of which we may mention 
a few. 

Alihougli the present Zionist Movement is com])arativeIy reeentJ. wc an? 
remindN d that the return to Palestine has always k'on an ideal of the 
Jewi.sh people, and has tnet with much symj)atliy ftoin the Gentile friends 
of Judaism, and that tlv' gradual amelioration ol the condition of th< 
Jews has often been regard«‘‘l as leading U[) to tlie O’alization of this 
ifk'aL 

We are also reminded that much lias already been done on a small scale, 
ddiroughout llv' hmgtii and breadth of Pale.stine small agricultural ann 
industrial colonies ha\c betMi foundt'd and maintairusl v\ilb infinit<' sa('n 
fice and devotioti, and li.ivt' met widi a very largo amount of success 
'riiey ha\e, f>f coinse, .sufttred considerably lliiough the War, but they 
have shown that th<; Jews are abU' and willing to cultivate the land ann 
to labour in vari»)us iiuln.-^tries ; th(‘y have m> clesirc to limit themselves 
lo trade and finance. Even apart from any polilii’al arrangement (Hi a 
largo scab', it s<‘ems likely that the pl()^e^s ol colonization would make 
Pale.stiiir pr.K'iically a Jewish country, pro\ided security for life and 
property wore as-sun d. 

Another encouraging fact in conne<'tion with the.se ('olonies Is that Jews 
of different sb.ades of religious opinion seem able to co-operate with a 
.sufficient measure of general g(X>d fetding. We should gather that 
Judaism, with all it.s difforcncc.s, prc.serves a common enthusiasm and an 
underlying unity which would render po.ssible a national life for a Jewisli 
community in Pale.stine. 

Also, we gather that the formation of a Jewish community in Palestine is 
leading to the revival of Hebrew as a living language. The Jewish settlers 
in Palestine are like the pilgrims present at Pente('ost, “ from every nation 
under heaven,” and they speak many more languages than those enujncr- 
ated in Acts ii. Tlicrc are, of course, many varieties of Yiddish; and, 
after all, these are only debased forms of various Gentile languages, and 
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their only clnim on the affection or respect of ilio fact that they 

are written in a modification of the Hebrew chara<'tc'r. Obviously the 
community will need a common language, and naturally it will adopt the 
national sacred language, Hebrew. Already Hebrew is largely used in 
tlie Jewish colonies, schools, and other institutions. Some doubt might 
perhaps be felt as to how far Hebrew is suited to modern noed.s ; but the 
Zionist.s themselves seem to entertain no appndionsions on this score; and 
it should be noted that, quite apart from Palestine, a great revival of 
Hebrew as a living language is going on, juid that already a considcrai>le 
literature has sprung up, esp^'cially in Russia. 

As to language, Mr. Jlentwich (pp. i6o ff.) mentkms an interesting 
fact. A (jcrman- Jewish society, the lUlfsvercin der Dt'ufschcn Juden^ 
Iiad a number of schofds, etc., in Palestine. Up till iqi.5 FIel)rew was 
either the only or tlie chief language of iu'^tructlon in those sch<x>ls; in 
JOi.^ (letman was substituted for Hel)r<‘w. 

d'hcre are. many pra<'lical problems connerlcd witli /ioni.sm ; but, as onr 
authors sugg<-st, these may lie stu'ces-sfully dealt willi when the time for 
a<'lion rom<\s and the ('onditions to be fa(x*d arc known. There are, how- 
<'v<'r, two or three (]iiesti(>n.s as to \\luch we should like more light. We 
g.allter tliat therti is no desire to di.sp(Xs*5('Sh th<' Mohammedans of the site 
laf tlic aiK'ieiU 'IVmple ; but w<' cannot fuul any explicit statcnuml as to 
whether there is to be a d't'uqile, as disliiu't from synagogtu'S, or a revival 
of siUTifjces. Also, tlie udation of Zionism to th<' M( s.siariie hope is not 
(dear; probably It remains in thi' l)a('kground iH'cau^e J<wvs are very much 
divid<al on the sufqcf't. \V<' shall look for more light in Mr. Sokolow's 
second volume. 


gp:nrral 

'I’UP. UCONOMK' r'()l'NO-\'l IONS OF PF.ACF .* OR VN'OkLD- P ar T'NKRSinC AS 
Tilt: Tkor.R Pasis nn: r.KA(;uE or Nations. by J. f,. (larvin 
{J\l acTiulliUi a)i<l C<Kj L/d,) 12.S. not. 

A writer of (’onsei \ ati\o instincts, Vv hose leanings in the past were not 
altogether fret^ from a .sugge.stion of jingoism, has, so miital>l<^ are tlic 
limes, added a valuable (’ontribiition to iIk' pliilosojiliy of reconslnic 
lion. Mr. Garvin in a Ixx>k of (onsiderable learning not only displays a 
l^ower of .sustained reasoning, but (|iii( kens it with a constriK'tive imagina- 
tion. He has tak<m pains to assimilate well a largt' r'olli-f tion of f at t.s 
in (ndcr to point decisively to hi:> ('ontdusion. And he brings the high 
ideals of weary hiirnanity dtnvn into the realms of the jjractical ; he shows 
a way; cntiuisiasfieally lie appeals and threatens. lUit his very earne.st- 
ness leads him to repetition, and to that pocullav discursiveness with 
which readers of the Observer arc already accustomed. However, the 
hook is a very useful exposition of possibilities. 

The author is not satisfu'd that a League of Nations wall or can stave 
off the inconsistencies that generate w^ar. 'The League as a juridical and 
political entity is too impalpable. He would reinforce its excellent 
castellated superstructure with a firm economic substructure. With this 
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everybody will probably concur. 'Flic League without a definite economic 
l>a.sis WfHild become the toy, and the dangcious toy, of doctrinaires ami 
ideologues. To substantiate his theme, Mr. (Earvin analyzes the facts 
that led up to the war, and he finds that the war with many names 
was in one main aspect a Avar alxaiit food-supply and raw materials. ‘To this 
extent it was ^ic*rmany\s fight to escape from the economic position of 
interdependence Avithoiit .security into which .«'lie had insensibly fallen. 
For inUM'd<‘])endence without security he Axoiild substitute interdependence' 
with sec'iifity, reversing llierel>y economic antagonisms, Avith a view to a 
healthy ]>r<>gressivc future'. In other Avords, wc should have world 
partnershi}). The dlificulty is more apparent than real; but there ar«' 
dangers. Men Avill do anything for Avar. They Avill never do enough 
for peace until the y are roused to peace* effort on a AAar scale.'’ This i.s 
in the main true. An t ITectivo poae'o effort inA«.MVCs a continuous curtail 
ment of individual aclivitic's, and me'ii are for the most part impatient 
of restrictions and restraints. Isgotism is elc-cply rcK>t('d. 

The architecture of \vorld-partner.sliip has its foundations in the impio- 
vlsod machinery of the Avar, and in the jnttinational organizations that 
heralded higger possibilities before llie war, 'I'hc Congress ol Vienna 
gaA^c an example in the Danube Commit don. Williin the next hundred 
years the Postal Union, the Telegraph Union, the Institutes of Agricul- 
ture, and other similar institutions, Avere indicative of rlislincl inter 
national tendencies ; but tlie'y wcie im'ldental, nivci vital in the sense of 
consciously creating partnerships. Howeve'r ‘mtcrd^*pondeni the world 
was, and it was liccoming increasingly so befoie 1914, there could \)C 
no security in cut-throat eoinpetitiem. And so ior international compe 
tition Avc must .suh.stitiite international parlncr'^hip. 'Phe development of 
the air servic'O will inevitably luring tlic Avorkl into a still smaller compass 
Isrdatiem will Ixi impossible. And inte'reommunication makes feir pe.acc 
'Fhc vast machinery of tlie Avar Avhereby America and the Associatcrl 
Powers Averc abU? — by pooling their resources, alhx'ating raw material, 
adjusting their financial position — to circumvent tlie stranglehold of ih^' 
.submarine, and thus, with tlie advent of the American army, assure the 
defeat of the Central PoAvers, must iioav be utilized in the larger work of 
reconstruction. Whether we lcx>k merely to the period of transition or 
beyond, avc see the ner'ossity of biiihling up ei onomically the young 
nations that are rising out of the ashes of dead Europe : otherwise wt 
shall soAv the seeds of future disorder. And the older nations must be 
rebuilt. Mr. Garvin emphasizes the necessity of contributing towards the 
reconstruction of Germany. Fa'onoinic justice must be meted out to her. 
Deprived of her colonies and large strips of European territory, she Avill 
be faced with a problem which, unless met by the League, will assuredly 
tie the cause of its own dissolution. Germany should be so treated that 
she will voluntarily enter the League. With Bolshevist Russia and a dis- 
contented Germany, there ran be no peace for Europe. A vindictive 
settlement is no settlement. Homo homini lupus is obsolete. Tliis is 
practical politics and not sentimental senility. 

The Belgian Relief Mission Avhich developed into the Supreme Council 
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of Supply and Relief ib a type of international organization* can 

supply a model for the future. Its philanthropic character is lost in 
the ec'onoinic necessity. A Supremo Economic Council, with depart- 
ments, as suggested by the writer, to cover the problems of food, raw 
materials, communications, finaiK'e, and labour, would consider the require- 
ments of each country, the stuff available, and the Ix'st distribution ; it 
would be able to organize peace, boyc ott an outlaw nation, and by apply^ 
ing an economic interdict more effectually bring the rc('alcitrant back into 
the orbit of civilized, pOLKc loving nations, d'ho L('ague of Nations with 
its paper niccti(\s prepare-.'^ checks, ('lahinares tlcvices against w^ars ; but 
V. orld-partncr.ship organises liu‘ world lor ])eace. W'ithoul an economic 
basis the League i.s d(K)mcd to failure. Di-arinameni w^^iild be no certain 
safeguard : nations, as thi.^ war lias shown, can fjui^ kly inq'rovi.se formid- 
al)le w'eapons. 

A Charter ol Labour lias l>ecn a<liial1y incorijorated in tlic Ltcague. It 

a paramount nc(\ssiiy. Tlu* standardization ol the lionrs ol lalx>ur 
and oilier cognate quc.sUons are rcrogni/cd in Paiis as iirg<aU. "I'hcre 
arc many signs and clouds larger tlian a maids hand. A su<’ial w'ar would 
ultimately be more di^a:-urous than a woild war. an«l w(>iiid incvitalily 
lead to the latter. 

1 he (.harlcr of Laboui a long way, but tlu' whole way. 

LnlCsSS America pcimancntly join', llit' p u ln«‘r'diij), with all the respon- 
sibilitlo.s it involves — and .Mr. (huwin wtKild like to se*' luu* as Mandatory 
for Mi<hllc IC'i.st — ll't efji!!<'e mii^l ( lumbhc 'I’Iji: briti.ii Empire and 
./\meiica ('ontrol iht' greater part of tiu^ world's raw mat’-iials. Unite<I, 
lliey could assiue the viuoiy of p<*ae<\ d'br aullKM' a])peals r-as.sionately, 
hut his excursus into Auk i j<\inisiu and bis flctlui lions art* not alt >gcthcv 
relevant. FTe might he con.-ddcrcrl as pleading foi an a’llanfe rntlicr 
than a partm^rship in the s<*nM* a' <-N-Mitial for l!i*‘ r.eaguc 

In an AIlian<'(‘ of the Eng]i^h-spc‘aking j)<'o])]e, tluae is a hint of woild 
hegemony. ihit he tre.i'!-, warily. 

'file form oi <’o-opei aiion iu‘ < lahoral*', <\\'c}ui|( .j - mi'-ht ht‘ < l<'d, 

tlie possibility of universal free trade. Thil he apj>r')ve of liv' adjust- 
ment of tariffs, of a rcciproc'al give and take, d'his, in fact, would Ix" a funr 
tionof a committ<H'of die Siqirenie Economic’ ( "onneii. Liii\'ei .s,al fiec trade, 
owing to the unequal bKJling on which the dilTtrenl nations liavf^ emerged 
to-day, would ho impracticable. Jbit after fhiroiie ha.:» .settled dowm 
tariffs should he aholidi<-d at the earliest o]qx>i tnnity. d'he aiitlior, lv>w- 
ever, (Exis not apfiear der Id^-di (,n this vcxali<>iN (]in‘ .ti* >ii. Lhiivcu'sal free 
trade will bring the world nearer to pi’.a<'e flian any ailificially dcvi.scd 
scheme, of rapprochement. W'e doubt wlnih. i Mv. (Jarviii would agree 
in this. 

The intcrnationall.sm advocatetl enr roachc.s in no way upon nationalism. 
National sovereignty remain.^ inviolate ; nati<>nal ambitions and national 
ideals arc in no sen.so clipped, nnic.s.s tJiey issue in action unfavourable to 
the universal (ommonweal. I'ho system is co-o]^erative. Super nation - 
rJism is a more remote,. less digestible ideal. The chief danger of an 
economic brotherhood is in the lcn<lencv to level mankind to a mediocre 
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Standard 6f attainment by restricting individual interests. Perhaps, 
however, medio<'rity is better than catastrophe. Hut fortunately or un^ 
fortunately, the world is too much compounded c>f imponderables for 
a settled slate to be mathematically assured. And we believe that an 
cM'onornic world-partnership, as envisaged by Mr. Garvin, w'Ould admit of a 
kind of (‘amouflag<‘<l (mnpelition ef]Lially disastrous, where a predominating 
interest w a.s pushing forward. 7'here is, however, no reason why it should 
not Ikj successful up to a [>uint ; at any rate — ami this appears to l>e its 
most hopeful h'atiire- it wr)uld organize th<' world for i)eac(‘, it w^ould 
show tliat by peaecdul a<ljustm<‘nt a nation benefits more than by war- 
like disruption. Hut we find ii hard to iKdiove lliat, when the ill-flavonr 
of war di<*s away in oiu* or two generations, ])rogressive nations will fetter 
themselves to an <('onoiiii(’ system. Will even llie Allies pool their d(;bt.s ? 
So many (‘onting<'n('ie^ (\in ari.se ! 

It is sait^l that S])ino/a was intoxieaUMl with God; it might l>e said 
that Mr. Ciarvin is intoxicated with the economic' idea. It secans to us 
that h<‘ has not gone far <.ii<>iigh ; ho has, in fac t, scan'cdy got beyond 
the' period of transition. lb' ])uts his lingt*r on ihc' flimsy texture of the 
I.oague of Nations \\ith the ce rtainty that, unless tetherc'd to this c'arth, it 
will no moR' gnarant<<‘ prace than the [)lans of a Sully or tlie benevolent 
intentions of a William Ihnn. He is .so far right, and his c*onstructi\e 
proposals are ridinirable. He will .show the world that if it wdlls right, 
it can gain more w’itlionl war. Hut in our view the thinking world must 
always liave lucn aware ol this, d lic* inslinet for war, as Dr Mic'olai 
has shown, is an ana^'lironistic' suivival. The author in his analysis of 
tlie more salicait jihenoniena that c-x^jlains w.ii lias not pencil ated eJo'p 
enough. His invest igation sulYv rs frc>m the i act tiiat h<‘ has c onfined 
him.self to er (>n<Mni< man. 

'Die d< vel(jpni(‘nl inoie ]H-ibc'U‘d da moc'r.icics ^\ill pi<>ba])Iy lessen 
the chances ol w ai hi lln' iutun . In tlie ineaMlinic, the' I.i‘,.Mgu<i of 
Tslaticms with the underlying conception of wc>ild jiartnmshi]) sliould direc t 
liuin.'uiity s.ifely down the < iidlc*ss aieniieA of c'onstruc live civilization. 
It is a means to an end. Mr. (hnwin, \eiy imuli earric'd away by his 
ihe'sis*, is’ incline *1 to mak'' the cconcanic’ jiartiiersliip an end in itself. 

Ho\\c\'er, tln H' A\< oIIkt cli*nn-nls, nioie individual but ninic the less 
important, wlsiih, liglillv c onsiilercMl, should buoy us with a broad vision 
of iiltimale ch liveran^^^ W ith the un])arallelerl progress cjf technical 
tic’hievcnient, the world bec'omes lelalively smaller. Intercomiminication 
is bc'ing .so d<'velc»]n‘d that within a shen't time the journey fream London 
to Constant ino])le will Ixi no more arduous than is llic journey from 
Lonejon to Edinburgh to-day. TJu're will accordingly \>c, an incrca.sed 
interest in other nations. I'he atloption of a c'ommon language will enaV>le 
men of clifferc'nt nationalities tea apprec'iatc to its full the varied character 
of civilization. A lingua franca common to the world w^oulc5 be a power- 
ful nexus. Witli thc^ gradual tiisappearanev of frontiers and boundaries, 
all that will remain to nations will l)e their own peculiar characteristics 
and their own peculiar genius. A far truer patriotism will result in- 
evitably from the big expansion of peoples into spheres less liedgcd by 
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]ocalistic interests. If the world becomes smaller, it also becomes larger. 
And finally, education, conjointly with material advancement, will help 
the masses of mankind to appreciate their power to co orflinatc the interests 
of the world without havinj^ recourse to tint arbitrament o( arms. It is 
only possible to suggi‘st the many 1 actors that A\il} converge to tlic peace 
ideal, if rightly directed. 

Mr. (larvin has confined hiin.self to one aspect of a many- faceted 
problt'in. He lias a( cr>injili.shed much by his single minded desire* to leave 
nothing unUirnod. I'urther, he has Invu xeiy successful, for he oflers the 
world an intensely practical si liemc without wITuh liie League will surely 
fail ; but ac tually Ik* lias only skimmed the surl<ice of iiuinnn tragedy. 
Mankind mn.^t rise abo\c itself, must tianslate all old valu< s anew', before 
any artilic'iall y devised ])]an can hopt* to win tlnongli. And tlien perhaj)s 
it will not be necessary. 

! ‘. JoSi i‘l] ( 'ONWAY. 

rii i: nousiNt; rkObLi.M 

Nkw 'J'own. a ProjKi^al in .\gi iculliua], l'alu< ationab t'ivic, and Social 
Rec'onstriict ion. I.dited f(M tlie New ('iMincil by W. R. 

Hughes, ^T.A. {Dent.) 

I'his W'ork outlines a sclic ni(‘ «»{' so* ial i< • onstru* ii*>n oi igiriatcd in a 
grou]) of members of (he Sc'i i( t\ /d Jh!en*Is, and lhf‘ list of over fifty 
m<‘iniK’rs (.vf the Ne\\ 'Town <'*)invil in* Ind^ s In ai'is <d h*Mi**;irt'd name's 
in tied coniimillltv .llld in \x<)iK-. of ju.nti'.d inthi<*]>y. Siig|;»'stionR 
from sUt'It a source caiujoi bill !»<* luaikcd b} '\m[)aiii\, < 
common seiise, and dignity, ciiaia* tci i^4i* '> *•! iIk* best tmdilions of 
h'.nglish life d'he n'suit is i)*is o a-oiKd attempt t*.^ j»lan an ideal town- 
.shij), based upon prin^'i[)]<^-. ol fieedom an*) biotiK i lioo*]. Appeal is made 
to business men, tiade unionists ami lalnviir leadvrs. « du*.alionists, 
idealists, men and wouku .dike*, and tli<' leligiiviis in-timj, so as to realize 

fulness cjf life’’ insiiircd by bdlovship am] -n v .<'i;ition. 'I'lK're is a 
summary of well iiK'aiit but nnsuc* rsshil attcanpls at I>ett< rnn.nt — 
Koix'rt Otven’s efforts; ami it is shown that it rigitl Soeialism is ir 
ganied witl\ aniiisf'd scejil i*-iMn, t!ie S<*cicdisi iic nd ol thought has ma*le 
advan* es. (“ Wc* an all Soeialisis lav.iadays," ii ha'- b* c n said, but 
qualiljt.aliou is necessary, and no two hnin.snc' thiiikois ar*.- alike.”) 

We lK.*lieve tliat the type cjf s<h lal orgaru/.'ilicMi e\<»lvt‘*l durmg the' 
nineteenth c'c’nlury has alosuly bi'-n judge**! ami louml ',\anting. Jt hn.s 
taught Us lessons <>f .sc’II icdiance .iml erK-rgy, ami ^Inw.u ho’.v it ijjcrenses 
the produc'tion of grKxls a ihousam 1 lold. Ihil it lias left in<*n am! women 
in antagonism to eac'h oilier, miserably dividcal into c lasses that ilvt* a])arl. 

Accorciingly it h.is bexm dc*c'idcd to clKnase a small lOv\n as the sc'alc' 
of experiment, in Uie lielief that in a body <>1 ten to twenty ihcHisand 
people every social need cam l>e met. d’he c'xaniple of i.etclnvorlh lia.s 
been studied, but New 'I'owm is exjxxlcal to go far beyond the' first garden 
city. 'J'he existent Pioneer Trust, of wliicli the j)ro.spe<’ttis is given at the 
€nd •(Secretary, Bryec Leievster, Escp, 27, Cdiancery l.ane), will in c'*jn 
junction with the Conneil form the New Town Con\pauy, whieh as parent 
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company will administer affairs, witli a board of directors. The board 
will deal with land, establishment of industries, transport, and educa- 
tion. iiul it is the right ordering of citizens’ lives that is the main object 
more than improved situation and conditions. The competitive system 
makes for unloveliness, altliough it can point to .some Ixmeficent results, 
but the gospel of ‘'get on or get out” r'annot be recommended. In^ 
dustrial workers should rt^gard tlieir taskr; as vocational, in the service of 
God and man. Il is true that the introduction of macliinery in the past 
was not an unniix<*d blessing, and the factoiy system extended at the 
exj>"ns.' of many workers. A certain amount of dirty and impulsive work 
remains, ihoiigli imprrmvl marhinery should reduce this ; but the sense 
of rr>mmunity may load to voluntary sharing of unavoidably unpleasant 
duties Distribution will carrie<l out througli a central store. 

d’lu* work pro<'oods to deal with agriciiltun*, the first and basal industry, 
since a tov.n and individual alike should not lose contact with mother 
earth. 1( i, hopid to (.oloiil/e JOngland, and to show' that our country 
is not worked <-ul \\ illi regard to ('diicalion, much consideration has 
D'en given to this, and mo<l<'rn systems ha\e been examined — tlie 
Scout system and th(' Montessori scheme. Joy in work is aimed at, 
litiskin Is frequently cited, and it is thought that children educated in 
New l\>wn will develop all llieir lacnlties to their ONvn and the general 
welfare. 

We would like to add moic on the .subject, but if the attention of 
i\‘ligious and .sf><:ial lefoimeis is drawn to the Now’ 'I’own scheme, they 
will find that many [jiobl<‘ms have been thought out and solutions provided, 
if Icntalivoly. 'I he p^avading spirit is worlliy of all lespecl. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Tjjr. JusTfriCAiJON 01 Tin. (ioon. Tiy Vladimir Solovyof. Translated 
from the Riis^^ian by Xatlialic A. Dnddington, m.a. With a Note 
hy Stephen (Iriaham. and Com pan Ltd.') 158. net. 

Mr. Stoplv n is an cx]M'rt at phi as<'-making, but lie necessarily 

incujs the .siistiic'lon of writing t(x> imirh for a yiublic that is thrilled wdth 
the hannonu s of llic soul. d’oisUw wo know,” he wiitos ; “ Dostoiev- 
sky wo know'; and now comes a new' force into our life, Solovyof, the 
greaU'sL of the three, 'riuough Solovyof we shall see Russia fK^tter and 
1:1 mope better.” 

It is unnet essary here to analyze the spiritual relationship of this impres- 
sive trinity ; it is enough ni<MvIy to say that without knowing Rurope we 
should find Solovyof a very iin.sati.sfartory guide. In his voice we detect 
the pathetic ring of dying medievalism; in his asceticism the negation 
of those tendencies that are being rather more triumphantly asserted in 
the philosophy of Bcigson and Mr. 13. Ru.ssell. And so the author has 
given us an impressive rather than a great book ; and it would be difficult 
to maintain seriously that he <\in l>e considered a force in Western civiliza- 
tion, or that he can ever become a force. 

Solovyof approaches with groat reverence the problem of human con- 
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duct, interpreting for us the Divine principle tliat ])ermcates the intricate 
\\orking of individual life, an<l tracing the genesis in man of an uncon- 
ditional morality that is above the material prcx'cvsses of the world. 'I'he 
good is implicitly, and will be explicitly, juslined in the King<lom of 
(rOfl, for that Kingdom is assured by the historic mission of Christ. Cdwisl 
is not only perfection as an histoiic fact, but j)Cifcction as a universal 
possibility for all humanity. And so wc are l<*d U[) to an act of faith. 
IJiit Solovyof, pcrJiaps to avoid tlio ap])earance of In^gging the c|iiestion. 
tKu.e.s morality hac'k to its source in human individuality. It is h<‘io 
that ho lays him.self open to <'rili('i^in. Ih' con.slriicls on an unsound 
j)sy<'hology . The primary datum of morality is the feeling of .slianie 
'This feeling alone flilTcientiates man from the lowia* animals. Sexual 
icproiliiction is bh.uneful, and man, as an indhidual, without deriving 
die impulse from sfxial intorests, reroils Ixdore tlii^ expression of the 
carnal. The oilier data of morality arc iht^ feeling- of pity and of 
i<‘vcrence or [d<*ly — llic bniuer indicating our aliitude to our Of[Ua!.s and 
tbe latter to our f rom these data aiise tlie a-.fetic, altrui.'^tic, 

and religious principles that govtan the i<*Jations of man in sodety. 

Rut the (‘ventual <‘nd ol sor'iuy Is contradicted i)y its l)a.se beginning. 
\\ heivMs pity is art 4. v[)r< -slon of human soli»laiity, sham*', is an CXpiVs- 
^ion of disintegration. Sexual love dislntigralis. Solovyof’.s insistence 
(Ml and condi'*Tnnatic>n of .se<ual icprodnciloti point to the ascetic ])rin(‘iplc 
as fundamental. Rut that pitn(’l]de »liu(tly <]cuiv‘s bfe. ^Mthough wc 
believe that it ib [>sj chologi^'al ly unstHuul to find the oiigin of the te-cling 
of shame in the .s(‘xual act as mk Ii, nt'va nJiclrs-;, Soiovyol pouts shame 
in rcljitioii to sex as the jn'iniary i,\rt ol the. moral '-IrucLun^. In a remark- 
able iiassagc he says: Rut the iwil lor the n.Uural way lor man ('an 

only be put right by ui.m liiniself, an<] wbaL ba.^ not been d<jn<t by the 
nun of the ])re.sent may Im* dcam* by the man of the* futine, w lio, being 
born iji live same way of animal nature, may naiouiK it amJ r'hange the 
law* of life. Tliis is the solution (jf the fatal antinomy : the evil of 
('hild-lxL'aiing may bo al>oHshed by chiUl bearing itself, whic'h through 
tills becomes good. 'J’ihs saving character of cluld bearing will, how- 
c\*('r, prove illusory if those who are born will do llie same tiling as tho.se 
who bore them, if they .sin and die in ih<* sana^ way.” Rut tlie solution 
of the antinomy is an (‘xtravagant hyjiolhcsis tluit inijilicitly afliims in- 
herent c*vil. And .so the Russian [iliilosojiher invo!\cd in dualism, f»)r 
ht would fasliion a worl«l moulded out of the v*-ry stuff of disintegration 
into the likeness of the* lu aveiily kingdom. 

SoJovyof is more certain in his handling of the altiu' tic principle; but 
even here he does not comjikUcly guard liiniscU against objections. 
Whether pity is the extiie.ssion of liiiman solidarity or not, love in it.s 
purity must be qualitatively diffcoMit, unit ss allnuMU is to be reducible 
to a sublimated utilitarianism. 

However insecure the foundations, the author is consistently intcrest- 
iii^ and sugg<\stive in his treatment of the StaU* and the iudividuar.s rela- 
tion to it. Solovyof shows that the ct'onomic man is a myth, ant.l dexter- 
oii.sly brings his purely economic ac'tivilies within the moral splicro. He 
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notes that the economic interest is predominant in the minds of both 
Capitalist and Socialist. It is the crude idea of material gain that is 
immoral. He is equally sound on the penal question and legal justice, 
lint, anrl in this he luis failed, he does not .sati.sfa<'toiily justify the good. 
Anti he lias failed, because he tangled in dualism from the moment 
]je makes liuman life tlie i.ssiie of evil. It was in him to say : “ The 
world is GfxFs mystery, our intelligent v is as nothing, tiic w*ay to the 
Kingdom i.s through Faith.’’ Ihit he preferred to rationalize his belief, 
and so he was d(K./nietl to failure. 

rt:ci:nt hooks on japan 

(/Li 7 'Jc 7 t'Cc^ hy H. L. Joi.Y.) 

Professor f^dward S. Morse ’.s Japan Day hy Day” (2 vols., with 
777 original sketr-hes. Contahlc ; .^2s.) covers in qoo pages his travels 
in Japan in 1877, *87*8-79, and 1882-8^^. d he author, who is now eighty- 
one years old, is well known all students of JapaiK'se aichteology foi 
IjLs discoveries and piihlit ations relating to early civilization in Japan, as 
exemplifu'd in the early pottery of tljc kiU'lan middtais of Omori, which 
he wa.s tlic first to in\'*stigale, anti oj other ])la':i s from N'e/o to Kiushu ; 
his ** Japanese Homes ” was the first iKK>k tin J.qiancst' domestic aTchite<'' 
tnrej and his ‘'Catalogue ot the Moise ("olleclion t>| Jap.incse Pottery,” 
in the Pcaliofly Mn-^eiim at Sah in, i.s ihe most ns* ful ol all hooks on that 
Kuhjtct. It nis. • « >ns<'qiii nil}’, MinirwlcU iin l( 'rUin.atc that lu' should 
not h«iv<* heiii pK \ .nlt (I iqioTi to [luhli-li at a nnii li carl!*'!* date tlie deiight- 
ful lesurnf" ot his Jiai^'s wlfali is now h<*loo u'', h)j It Is not easy to 
tluow oneself l»aek toiiy )<Mrs, ar«d to start reading this l)(K>k with a mind 
um'neuml)sT<d with kriowhalgt' lioni the thousands t)l works t'ompiled hy 
those who ha^e been to JajKui, m ]n»v<' made Japan tlieir study, since 
Proh ’.ssor l<dl jl. lliid this hoi^k published tliirty ye^rs ago 

it w(>ul<l have anticipated iniieh that is now cornniou knowledge, and it 
W’ould havt' prov<*<i a (d fust hand intoi inatiun, the value of which 

is not i]LscoiMile<l by its late appearaine, liowevej, he(*ause ])f-rsonal eye 
witm'ss e\id<.n<v iuw<’r giows ohK ami aitlioiigli we liave in Cdianihor Iain’s 
‘‘ 'Idlings Ja[)anese ” a liandy t-onij a iuliinn, tiu le in Profes.^or Morsefs 
diarii‘s mueli that even wtdl infoinK<l Japoni-^ts will read with pleasure 
and advant.igc. t >iU' feels, mou-ovci . lliat ]h(>rc-''Or Morse has cut down 
his text very I'oiisid- rah] , ow ing to the <‘xis(cme ol l]ios(^ other hwks to 
which we rei<T, and it is ahno.a a [»ily he lias done so, rather than sa('nfice 
a niimhei of his thumb nail skctclx s, some of which might w’ell have been 
left otit. 

The author went to Japan to stiuly som<- forms of mollusc life in which 
he had .s];ecia]ized -hrac hiopods, and, in particular, the Lingula (the 
American species arc now callctl (jloUidia), wliich (\arry us back in the 
diary of the w’orhl right away to the prijiieval seas of the Cambrian 
porid. His diary show.s him wdth the (juest for molIus('.s foremost in his 
thoughts — lierc dredging, there jumping from his horse to j^ick up snails, 
there escaping the murderous lx:ar-trap of the Ainu in his search for land- 
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sliells. After a few days in Japan, in 1877, he is appointed to the Chair 
of Zoology at the Tokyo Daigakko, and under his energetic leadership a 
museum s{)rings into being, a biological society is formed. J^'iirther, the 
archaK>logist that slumbers in tlic zoologist becomes the originator of ctlmo- 
logical research ; he le('turcs on both liis .subjects up and down the country, 
and, after a while, the fascination of old ])Ottcry fastens upon liim ; we 
see him learning Chanoyii, collecting lea-howls, t<‘a-jais, all the acces- 
sr^ries of the elegant cult ol Ceremonial Tea, \Yhich lorm an uneciualled 
collection now at Salem. Miicli of this latter pluuse pertains to his third 
journey to Japan, not as a }h*ofessor of the Daigakko, but as a colle<nor 
for the Peabody Institution, with Dr. Bigelow and lOrncsi Fonollosa 
scouring Japan also, the one for .sword liltings, the other ioi painting and 
.-culpiure, now prcseived in the Boston Miistaun. 

Prr^fessoi* Mors<' never lost an opj>oi tunity to iccejrd by .sketch and 
written notc.s e verything that lnt<Tested him, from a pif^c or a basket to 
.1 r'ompletc interior or a coast line. Nearly all lie saw w’as novel, not 
a tittle w^as strang<', ami ('onst (juontly his rf erird is of peeiili.ii' value. 
Vow’ and again transliteration has played him a tiick tvr two : thus, iiaslr 
n<‘ar Nikko, should be Hachi Ishi (I'dglit Storu sh on pp. 60, ph, 
i02, etc. ; luiouye and Ag( c arc sun ly Inonve and \ki ('p. the 

mythieal iox on }). li.nl tails (A'/v//v not .seven ; the 

fioi plant on p. 155 in \ery <iiirer<*nt fiom Panhvwma : S'iC/A'ur/o, on [), 260, 
Is ijnit*' impossil : and on ]>. i y) on<* wonhi lik<' fnillv-r evidence that 
the rabbits arc in kemwdv-tlK’ <1< sl;jn lias j)ii//.led the [iresent writ('r 
.',0 J<.>ng tliat he would bt glad d Jic lonM adojit this<‘a^y t xpl.anation, but 
tiKi'e ar(i reasons to doul^t it. In A'ol. 11. juisjirlnts are fewer. Matsn- 
aliikashi .should be one wool (}>. 25^), ^togi diould U‘ ///e// ; and Vok()- 
tiama mu/’/ (p. 185) in lur <xj)lalued as ‘'suitable bn- Vokobainad^ as 
at ]>re.s<.-nt ///// mal'i m< :ins “ made ibwr the tojeigiier. ^ ^ 'That ie)ires< nls 
nearly all the eritii'i.'-m that ean lu' (tiered, ixc<. pi tor a mis.stat^^ment 
about [ilaniiig voiod - (he ])IaiK is diawn, but the wv-od remains slationary. 

Pixd'i'ssor Morsi- i.s ontspok<Ti, botli in hi^ inalsc of tlu^ Jaji.'Uit'M' of* 
h>ity-lw'(.> yeajs ago, in his ex[)Osnre of' a swindling tl< alt r, in his < litieisin 
of Yankee Indiaxiour against the Jajiane.sc, and diis b<M*k will remain a 
valuable W’itiic.ss of llj<‘ transition p< riod v. iicn jaiiaii was beginning to 
sift out of \\\‘st<Tn ways tiiost* be:.t suiu d tor it-. n<‘< (l.s. M.iny Ann'rk ari 
piofes.sors wtac th<‘n amongst the slalT of il.s iw wly creat(*d I’niver.silies ; 
AiiK’rii'an thought and ideas of lil;<'ralism and < onsiinuional gtwvniinenl 
iea\eiied the loaeliiug.s of lui'u like .h'ukuzaw’a and of the W’asefl.i school — 
ui fact, there was a tendency for t'ne (ouuU) U) btioim' Ameiit .luized Uk) 
fast, and it is the more remarkable that after iovly yjars it should be 
necessary for Ameri(\'tii opini<nis to be ciJu<'ate<l to a better understanding 
of the Japanese, No man can Ik! more blind than be who refu.ses to 
see, and the anti japane.se camtiaign of those on Lh<‘ Pacific coast whose 
progenitors left Furoi)e to seek in the United States 4*ilher refuge or 
fortune without, as a rule, bringing to the ('ountry of their adoption any 
increrflent of civilization, has, unfortunately, spread fast anti far. There 
3s hardly a miml)cr of the ].)eriodical As/a, so well got up by tiic American 
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Oriental Association, which docs not bear witness to an antagonistic feel 
ing against prompted by tlio nifxst iinwortliy motives of cconomual 

anti political jealousy. Such, for instance, is an article signed Pali irk 
(bidaghcr in the April issue, where support of China is made a pretijxt 
in: insulting Japan. \Vc know (juitc wt'll what Americans of that lypt; 
a -• after; the prest^nt tondeiK y of Yankee politics has been made .so cUm* 
i)y the attitude of Jhe.sidenl Wilson and his hcnclimen since Novomf>or S. 
1918, that it is liardly woith while to emphasize it further. L'nitrc 
States ' uclier allcs ’ appears to the motto soon to lx; expccU .! 

upon the American sliieM, and China coming as a fieUl of inlliiencc, witi. 
Korea a gcxxl second.— iudred, peihaj^s qmxx worse than that, as shown 
by the riots fomentod by llie Korean pupils of Yankee mis.^i(>naric.s — l!-.'' 
iiiiperialistic Yankee wlio would nilr Liu* world must find Japan in his w io 
\Vc cannot forget that an Ainrrican ‘'opimod'' Ja])an to the WesLetr 
woi'd willi threat-^ of fon-cful actitai. Had die country n(»t yield', vl, 
Pciry would ha\’c u c.d lii^ guns as a tin r>]>rrv r. Xor ('an it be ff>rg(;tu.i 
tlial the first ( ( muneicial tuMties gavr the Amcaicans I’onsid rabl- 
pri\'ilege.s, 

it has be( nine ne(\‘-sary for Anic!i«Mii ojujiion to 1 m‘ bcUer inforiiusl, 
and the eftoits (yf the Ja])an S(M.i<'ty of New \\)rk, of the California!- 
Japan Scx'iety, and oilier^, have doubtless made some irnpiession up-w 
a ‘nnall ('ircle; yet it cwidt'nt that (Wi-n the University uudergraduae 
ki.ows little or nothing i>f dut lii-.toiy .uid c iv ili/atiou of Jti[)an. Pre^fc.^ 
Kciinetli Sc'Olt T.atourctlcg of ne ni-on Univi'rsity, luis attempted to cal'', 
for his nec‘«ls in a lllile book, '* 'flu' Dcxi-lojinuait of Ja])an {M acntfl/^ni . 

8s.), ]niblish('d undcT ilu' auspi(<‘■^ (d* the Japan S^x'iety of jN<*w York \jh ' 
tiu; Japan Society (of London), the original body imitated by all ollie'-'j 
In 224 pages Profc'.sor Uat'»ur<-tte !ia->» ('ondcnscd, the histcay orf Ja}’‘a 
up to 19x7. As a b«x>k foi the general readt*r it is admirabhg wcT 
l>alanrcd, and shoiL enough n(»l to weary the casual )n(|iiirer who cannot 
devote more than six weeks to the study of Ja[>an, as mentioned in tlx 
Iiitrodiiction (p. \i). We may, jicrlMps, Ix' allowed to ('rilk'izc the biblio 
graphieul rcfiTcncc-. to scwial boriks, w]ii('h are more compilations b\ 
authors who jnobably !ia\e never i>Md a line of Jajianese in their livts. 
when Munlo'h’s monun.enial work, tlie only hisloiy in iLiiglisli, wriiur 
w itli a ( ritic'al mind by a niofound Japant'se sc'Iurlar, is n (.4 meiitioiu«.l 
'riiore arc a few misprints of no imjioi laiu'C ; lu*re and there iteraliei- 
(/.c., pp. 53 and 6j, anent sword-making^ suggesting the use of ori^ 
Japanese history published in fhiglish sonu* years ago by the Jajianest 
( iova.‘rnment, and not rn'T^tioned in the bibliography. I'he author .should 
have Ix^en more caix'fiil ahoul the name Kus/moki. The nnspiints on 
p[). 54-55 make a ludicrous naiding, the iTnpro[)er meaning r>f whicli he 
cm get from a Japanese friend ! Wlial has bei'oine of the entrie.s ur*!*'’ 
P in the in (lex ? 

As an adjuvant to Pk^Il .s.^or Latoniette’s work, the American readei 
is provided wuth anotiicr book of .300 i)ages, filhul wu'tli d(x:umenlaiy 
evidence as to the illusoiy nattiro of the Japanese danger to Amcrirti, and 
in which Japan’s position is cleverly dLs^nisscd by Mr. K. K. Kawakanii 
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Japan in World Politics'’ (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) ('onsists of a series of 
revised articles which a]>peared in the leading .American monthlies. The, 
autlior was once a Sor'iali.st, and proud to label himself as sucli, for wlv. n 
he was niiK'h younger, twenty years ago, as he left c(>llege, ho annex< d 
ihe Karl of Karl Marx as a ])ersonal name, in token of admiration, nui’ h 
if ter the Japanese fashirm fcjr a pii])il to recei\<‘ from liis master one 
haracter of the master’s name, lie was disillusioned ))y iho Californian 
•o-callcfl J.al.>oiir Uniojis, an»l finding so nuirli antagonism in tlie StaP s 
• gainst his owui eoimlry ; he, nevertheless, ha-, lived in America <"iglu«#n 
V. avs, l)cr()rning, he says, Amciicanizc'd all i»ui in legal b'rni, yet remain- 
ing very Japanese, and <'\c*n at times showing unconsi' iou^^ly in his syntax 
:hal his brain thinks Japanese^. Wa he h.i.', a (Um oneerting habit t-f 
^vtiling ‘'wa'" and ‘Mis” W’luai he means tlie Anv.ni'an people', whi-h 
!ie would be b*'st a<]viseil to diop. His iKjok i.-. a valuable one to a-.y 
tudent of tlic rc'lalions between Anuaica and Jai»an ; it is full oi j-hr o 
- >b-ervalion, and it affoials enjoyable* reading. 

h'rom Mc'sms. Maemillan monies also an iinpoitant i)<x>k by an Jilin 's 
AiUvnican, August Karl Rc'isehauei, j).o., Prob-.^sor ot Pliiloswphy aed 
Systematic' Theology in tiu' Meiji (lakiiin, "J'c^kyo Dr. Jseaseliaucr is 
MOW on the* (^nnu'il of tlie A‘-iati<‘ So<’i<*ly ot Jafian ; Ik' is but forty 
'd' age, and ho was caitniNic d ith the di‘li\'e»y f,i the Ch. K. Det ]."s 
bec'tures in New^ A’oik lini\eisii\ in whi‘ h, rew lilloii and expamh /*, 

foim the; substance of bis l;o<>k, ‘‘ Stmlies in Japanese BiiddhiMn ” 
(xviii, 361 ]^p. ; los. 6d. net), one of the most lia id, eompentlioiis ex]Kj-i- 
;lons of the suldc'et W’c have \<‘l nsid. d’he Dr.^^nis h'oiindntion req.u'c s 
its Ict'turers to treat (T impoitanl qiu'slions in Ssience .ind riuloso])hy 
with a speeial reference* to its n'lalion t(/ the re\e:ded truths of tlie Holy 
Scriptures and to tlie fiunlamental piiiii iples ot rhei^'lic' Pliilaso])hy. ’ 
Such [)ro\'iso limits the scdec'lion.s ol Ie< tuiers e( )n-,iderably, the* Iw'rn 
l)ensant$ hedng solely in tlie running, and the m. w n sue(*cssive lectur- is 
have all, except Rudolf Eucken and Sir M'illiam M. Ramsay, been DocU^.s 
>f Divinity. Dr. Relsehauer went to Japan at tb^ age of twenty six t > 
teach ethics and philosophy in the mission cY)]|<‘ge ealk'd the Meiji Cakuin. 
and, taking this into considonation, one might expect thi‘ Christic'm point 
of vkwv to obtrude itself in the present lKX>k more than it d(x:s. 'Plie 
author deals with Buddhism from its origin, through its various transfor 
inations, and show's how it became affected and modified by Hinduism ; 
he wisely refrains from pressing the absurd theory of the late Arthur 
Lloyd expressed in “'The Creed of Half Japan.” He then .shows the 
spread of Buddhism in Ja]>an, its early division in scots, and he discanscs 
their tenets, A hundred pages arc devoted to the philosophical concep- 
tions in Buddhism, and eighty to considerations <.>f the influence and future 
of that religion in Japan. We cannot agree with the author in his state- 
ments on p. 275; or, again, when he .says that “ almost every movement 
of any consequem^e in Japan to-day which is making for individual and 
sociSl righteousness has Christian men and w'omen as its leaders’* — 
guarded as the sentence is, nevertheless it does not express the true facts. 
The author is candid about the success of Christianity in Korea ; but does 
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he go far enough? There is as much politics as religion in the Korean 
conversions, just as there was in the Catholic conversion in Japan in 
Nobunaga's time. Dr. Reischaucr’s vocabulary is sometimes peculiar. 

These questions will not down Sciilptiirer,’’ for instance, jars upon 
the eye. He might have given examples of the superstitious copying oi 
Buddhistic s('ri[)tnrcs. AN c know of a Kyoto merchant, once wealthy and 
a (confirmed profligate, who sought to atone for his many failings and 
dcielh'tions by wholesale copying of that sort. This list of popular deitie*- 
on p. 22 1 ct seq. is fairly good, but ineompleto and mixed, even in 
ae(uiratc in the case of f'udo Mio-O. Mu< h as we admire this book We 
must confess to a sense of disapt)(>inlinent in ihe bibliography. We di 
not know \vhi‘th(U' Dr. Reis('hauer has Miflltdently full a knowledge o1 
Japanese and of Cliinese to read the Biuldhist books, most of which ]>ro\\‘ 
of insupt^rablo diffl('ulty t^ven to educated Jap:m(‘se, but of one thing 
we are eertain, not one in a tliousand amongst tlv' readers of his valuable 
lKX)k will Ik‘ able to avail bims<'U of the wr>iks in Jnfanr^ie (anrl C'hinosc''* 
whi('h are alone n*pivsented in the bibliography, prepari‘d, he tells us, 
wdtb the assistane(‘ of thre^ Jaipancse professors. One of those books is 
at oiir elbf>w now — 1,200 ‘'Olid ])ages of text and indices I- - yet it is tlu 
most com])endious of tin* lol. fn ‘Hir oj)ink>n Dr. I\t'is(‘!iauer had a duty 
to fulfd in which he faile<l ; he should have given a bihliograi)hy of brK:>k ^ 
in iMiropcaii languages to whi( h he, douhlloss, like many others, must \)^ 
indebU'd. I'ht^ '' Religion of the Samurai '' would enlighten an English, 
rt'acling slufk'Hl mote and more rapidly than slowly wading* througl 
/i nshiu Seili'n ; and tl\er(‘ are a lair niimlx'v o( such lKy>ks written by 
Japanest^ aulhors, and .1 leu 1 oH‘ien<‘r.^, an t xltanshva' list of which would 
Ih' a desiral>Ic addition to such a i<"xlb(K>k. 

Uuddhisni naturally linds ils ])Lu<' with tlu* ollna rtdigion.s in Profossoi 
W'a^hbnru Hopkins's book 'Tln' History of Reli{>ions'' {Macmillan ^ 
dollars). 'J'he A^ale Rrolessor o1 Sanskrit has (:omi)rossed within 62c 
])ages an inc'redilde anioiinl ol matter, his work in ing, as it were, intro 
diK lory to the ‘‘ Ri'iigioie. Sei('ne<- nn<l lateraUire Series.'' Of iliiel 
intc're-^t to oni reader.^ will be the. chajilers on the Religions of India 
(50 y>p.), (dunrt (50 pp N. Japan PP*). Afohammed (30 pp.), of 
Zoroaster (.\o d’liis gives n?i idea of lh<' balanc'c of the b(v>k, forty- 

four pages beitig (U'vole.d to ( "hrislianity and twenty-eight pages to a 
doiihlc column index. 'Hie aullior motleslly disclaims for this work a 
ll)oroughne,ss whit'h is, howev'Or, well <'vident, though now’ and then his 
bibliographies are, a- he say.s, .skeU'ton ones. He is mistaken wdicn he 
writes that llv‘ Lchrbuch of Ohantepie de la Saus'^aye, dc Groot, and 
others, has not yet been done into English. Tliat may be true of the 
later editions— 1905 ; but a translation by B. S. (olycr-Eergussor 
and C. von Ortelli appt'arcd in 1891, and reat'lied its .second edition in 
3899, when no censorship l)iX>ks from crossing the herriug-pontb As 
a small point, yet one wliich wc think has its value, it appears regrettable 
that neither this book nor that of Dr. Reischauer contains any illustrafrion.s 
of gods, temple.s, and other concrete or artistic attributes of the cults and 
of the sects described ; such additions might increase slightly the price 
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of the l)ooks, which is extremely reasonable, but they Nvould also add to 
their usefulness — in fact, vve fail to trace in the bibliographies any 
reference to the Iconography of the subjects discussed. 

Amongst other books recently published on Japan we may call attention 
to Countess Iso Miitsids monograph, Kamakura, Fact and Legend,’* 
an admirable treatment of the .subject, whic h happily puts us in toiu h 
with aspects of it not treated in <lc He('kor*s classical book, ‘‘ Feudal 
Kamakura,’’ the birth])laro of the Shogtinate, om'c the military capita) 
nt Japan, the centre of buds and struggles for a (vntiiry and a half, 
iwv a peaceful town, is (les('rilx'd wdth loving car<' ami well illustrated 
in that book published by Maruz<*n (| y«'n) MdVrenc<‘ ha\ing bec,n made 
to the old Jax>ancse nicisltn in its pr<"[)aration. 

In the Transactions c>t the Asiatic* S^x'icty ot Japan we lind the first 
h<ilf of a translation ol the I]<‘ikc Monogatari by Dr. Sadler, and in Asia 
a welbiiliistratc<l sketch of the Ainu by riedtriclv Starr. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 

Muhammad AND llis Co^^^^\Nloxs ’ A Remarkabl- Seventccnth-Ccutiiry 
Indian Miniature. 

In the June issue of the Burihr^fOR Professor T. W\ Arnold, 

after tracing the causes wdiioh [)revcnted the painting of pictures in Muham- 
madan countries (in particular the coinmancl incuts of the Koran and the 
Hadith), surpris(3s the reader with a descri[>tion and an illustration of a picture 
rcpre.senting Muhammed himself. The Prophet is shown in a mos<iuc on 
a raised titrone with his grandsons Hasan and Husain. Ilelow^ liini are seated 
the first three caliphs, Abu P»akr Thnar and ’Uthman, and op[)Osite them 
’Ali. Professor Arnold considers that the ]>rominent plac e thus given to ’Ali 
clearly marks the Shiah proclivities of this picture Besides the Prophet, 
twenty-four other figures arc represented in all. He explains that as 
portraits, these picturi/ations of tlie heroes of the first century of the 
Muslim era are of no historical value wdialsoevcr, for no authentic likeness 
of any one of them has ever existed. -\s a religious document it is a phono 
mcnoii of exceptional rarity in Muhanimatlan art. 

In this connection w’c may mention tiie portraii of Sultan Mehemct the 
C'onqueror, wdio, indifferent to the law of his faith forbidding tlie representa- 
tion of human beings, actually asked the Signori of Venice to find Iiim a 
good painter in Constantinople. Cientilc, wdio w'as then considered the best 
portraitist, was accordingly sent. I'his representatinn of the Sultan has 
been bequeathed to the National (lallery by Sir Henry Layard. 

THE FUTURE OF TUKKIiY 
Mr. H. Charles Woods contributes an important article on this vexed 
quesy’on to the June issue .of the Cotitem[>orary Review. The writer 
draws a distinction between Germany and Austria on the one hand, whose 
autocracies w^ere supported in the war by their respective peoples, and the 
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case of Turkey. There the Committee of Union and Progress dominated 
the country by violence and by direct assistance of the Germans. They 
were, he says, assisted by the shortcomings of Allied diplomacy and the 
natural fear and dislike of Russia. The real Ottoman crime in the war 
was the brutality of the Armenian massacres. With regard to the future, 
“ as Great Britain has been the means of the Moslem and other minority 
populations of India li\ing at peace with the Hindus, so must the victors 
in the war create a situation which will enable the Turks and non-Turks, 
and the Moslems and the Christians, to dwell together on neighbourly 
terms.” 

Taking the zone of Constantinople in its wider sense (as far as the 
linos-Midia line in Europe, and territory on the south of Marmora and 
the Dardanelles) Mr. Woods advocates an Administration under the 
United Slates, or an International Board, and foresees one of three results : 
Firstly, Turkey might remain the nominal sovereign Power, her flag 
continuing to fly at Constantinople; secondly, the Sultan and his Govern- 
ment might be compelled to seek refuge in Asia Minor ; thirdly, Turkey 
might be given the choice of either maintaining her capital in a city ovci 
which she would have no actual control, or of moving it to some other 
Asiatic city, where she would have more real power. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) contains an interesting article on 
the Reconstruction of Danubian Europe by Rend Pinon. In the same 
periodical A. Iswolsky is publishing the memoirs of his Ministry. 


TOWN-PLANNING IN INDIA 

The Soeiolo^kal Review, published quarterly by the Sociological Society 
(.School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., ns. 6d. annual subscription), 
has a spring number of special interest. 

Alexander Farquharson, in an article entitled “Towards the Third 
Alternative, ” draws special attention to a report by Professor Geddes on 
I'own-Planning in Lucknow, and others concerning Balrampur and Kapur- 
thala. Mrs. Branford writes an able notice of Air. Lanchester’s book on 
“ Town-Planning in Madras,” in which she deplores that similar work 
is not being taken in hand as regards our English cit'es. 

To those who come to the question of social reform from the Christian 
standpoint, the desire for co-operation between social science and religion 
shown in the article headed “ A Church Approach ” should appeal with 
much force. Science is moving forward and upward to appreciate some- 
thing of the claims of religion, and in this social philosophy, new to most 
of us, there seems to be room for the long-desired realization of the two. 
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Bv F. R. SrATCllEKD 

I. Smyrna dccupied i'.y the CiRKEKS 

The outstanding fact in the Greek world is the occupation of Smyrna by 
Greek troops in conformity with the decisions of the plenipotentiaries at 
the rea<'e Conference. Addressing the soldiers in his capacity as War 
Minister, M. Venizelos emphasized its signincanre for the future of Hellen- 
zm in the following words ; 

“ Rarely in the long and glorious history of our national army has 
^o honourable a mission been conllded to one of its divisions. . . . 
Each man must be penetrated by the idea that he individually repre- 
sents- the whole of Greece; he must rcinember at every moment that 
upon each one of his woids, u])on each one of his deeds, will depend 
the esteem to which (keece will have a right, not only from our fellow- 
subject's, but from all the foreign elements inhabiting the city” 

11. Cyprus Aj'Peaj. 

We have received from M. Lanitis an interesting letter accompanying 
« manifesto to the Rrilish nation issued by the C'yprus deputation now in 
i.ondon, consisting of the Archbishop of Cyprus and the Greek Members 
')f the Legislative Council, in wliich a plea is made for the restoration 
('f that historically and radically Ocek island to the Motherland. 

111 . Tlik Gkei-k^ of iHE Interior ov Anatoli v 

M. Sophocles A. Mudaverdoglu, delegate of the Greeks of Anatolia, has 
raldressed to us from 1‘aris a communication from wdiich the following 
uinmary is taken, embodying those points of interest, whatever may be the 
decisions taken at Versailles : 

The Hellenism of Anatolia — viz., of the vilayets of Konia and 
Angora — is the only ethnical factor which has possessed for the last 
twenty-three centuries undeniable rights to this country. From the 
highest antkiuily it has been a civilizing powder which has made of this 
land a centre of progress, and endowed it with rich libraries and 
schools where oratory and philosophy vrere taught. It was here that 
the geographers Strabo and Pausanias, the historians Arrian and 
Dion Cassius, the physicians (ialenus and Aretaiiis, the philosophers 
Epictetus and Apollonius of Perga, were born, and many other 
illustrious names could be mentioned. It was this Hellenism of 
Anatolia which victoriously resisted every attempt at romanizing, 
and became, in the end, the main support of the Byzantine Empire, 
K)n which it impressed' the special characteristics which distinguished 
it during its long existence. It is to this Hellenism that the Greek 
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Church is indebted for the form and constitution which it has pre 
served through the ages. '1 o this Hellenism the Armenians owe their 
conversion, and to it are linked the traditions and the religious customs 
of all modem Greeks. The greatest amongst the Emperors of Byzan- 
tium, the most glorious of imperial dynasties, the best warriors, the 
most famous generals who saved Hellenism and Europe from a 
premature domination, saw the light of day in Greek Anatolia. 

The invasion and devastation of the country put an end to it , 
prosperity. Decimated by murders, by forced conversion, and an 
uninterrupted oppression, these Greeks, whose sufferings since thei? 
subjection baflle imagination, number to-day hardly half a million souls. 
Towns and villages remain without a single inhabitant, and thi-. 
process of extermination still continues. The Greeks of Anatolia are 
dei)rived of the right to live and of the inviolability of their home^:. 
Being systematically terrorized they cannot work on the land or watc: 
their fields. At j^resent their misery has reached the nadir. They di • 
of hunger in their thousands, and, if the present situation drags on. 
they will certainly disappear altogether. 

Yet even under u tyrannical and savage regime the Greeks of 
Anatolia constitute to-day the only factor of progress and civilizatioi. 
in the region where they dwell. Paul Lucas, ^fexier, Tchibatcheir 
Hamilton, Leake, Kinneir, Ainsworth, Ramsay, Le Bas, (ieorge*' 
Perrot, Michaud and Poujoulat, Elisee Recius and Puaux, arc al' 
agreed as to this. l<A’en the Germans Dieterich, Stuermer, Pause, 
Lndres, Krause, confiim the veracity of this statement. Their ele- 
mentary aiuJ secondaiy schools are as numerous as remarkable, aru. 
it is only heie and in the Greek convents that libraries are found 
The only doctors of the country are Greeks, Wherever the CheeL 
of Anatolia goes, fleeing from tyranny and oppression, he distinguisliC' 
himself. As civil servants, university professors, scientists, heads oi 
industries, bankers, and national benefactors, the Greeks of Anatoli,* 
have shown their civilizing influence at Smyrna, in Cilicia, on the 
borders of the Black Sea, at CAmstantinople, at Athens, in England, 
in France. In ( Constantinople the greater part of the Greek parishie, 
are administered by Anatolian Giceks. Even the Young Turks have 
had to acknowledge the strength of Hellenism in Anatolia by alloUin:; 
to it two seats in tlie rurkish Parliament. 

Now that the abolition of brute force has become a political dogma, 
and that it has been decided that nations who are incapable of govern- 
ing themselves will have no right to tyrannize peoples more advanced 
in civilization, it is only just to settle the territorial problem of the 
Greeks in Anatolia on the basis of the principle of nationalities which, 
is being applied to other nations. 

IV. Hellenic:.* in America 

has made gigantic strides since the entry of that country into the workF 
war. New forms of activity instantly sprang into existence, not always 
the most desirable. This was inevitable, and necessitated the visit te 
America of those who could best hold the balance of truth before the eyes, 
not only of their co-nationals, but also of American citizens. A well- 
informed public opinion had to be created, and how effectually this has 
been done can only i)e gauged by those in the position to compare the 
most sanguine of earlier hopes with later achievements at the raii^ 
Conference. • 

One of the most devoted of these workers has been Dr. Platon Drakoules, 
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whose projected three months’ mission to the States has extended to six 
months of fruitful effort. 

This American visit is a worthy crowning of his thirty-five years* 
championship of the claims of Greece. A true pioneer, he has never 
limited his endeavours to preaching to the converted, and on this occasion 
has boldly carried the light into the darkest places. At considerable 
personal risk, and the yet graver risk of being misunderstood, he addressed 
stormy groups of Bolshevists, strikers, anti-Venizelian “ Ententists,” and 
other misguided persons, his unbroken record of altruistic endeavour 
securing him the hearing denied to less revered formulators of unwelcome 
truths. 

Dr. Drakoiiles tells us that — 

American and Hellenic ideals are akin, and an inherent similarity 
and sympathy has always existed between the Hellenic nation and the 
American genius. Ernciscm said that idato wrote for the Americans, 
and that much that is characteristic of American vitality and thirst 
for progress is derived from the(’ireek thinkers. American institutions 
may not he ideally perfect — notliing on eaitJi is perfect-— but they are 
perpetually improvie.g, and bound to culminate in a realization of 
the ideals of justice and liberty. That (bocks living in su('h environ 
incnL add to this tendency, at the same time enriclung their cliaractei 
by the influence of the American genius, goes without saying. 

It is indeed sur[)ri.‘^ing that no systematic ellort has been made 
before now to bring into relief the advantages of contact with and <'o- 
operation between the Greek and ll\e American worlds. Greece and 
America arc representatives of the democratic spit it, the one ii^ South- 
T'kistern lOuropc «'ind the other in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Hellenic temperament has always been a sworn enemy of all 
tyranny. Jt lias fought in the past, valiantly saving mankind from 
rclajising into barbarism, time after time. It inspired Christianity, il 
insiiired the Renaissance, it ins[nred the Ameiican and French 
revolutions, and it fubt rose, a century ago, in South- h"astcrn Europe 
against the power of the Tnik. The Greeks of America — and there 
arc upwards of half a million, sixty thousand having joined the 
American Army during the vvar^ - have been for lliirty years in a rather 
unsystemalized and spasmodic manner imbibing elements of the 
American character, a necessarily slow and unsatisfactory process, 
unless definite aims arc presented. . . • 

The American nation now’ enters upon an era of unparalleled 
activity and responsibility in its new role as a w’orld-factor. 

It is well that the Hellenic spirit is strengthened under this influence, 
and there are those wiio can foresee a refulgence of true Hellenism as 
a result of the contact between Circcce and America. 


V. The Dawn from the West (An Ode to America)* 

“ Burdened and bent, 

With their souls aflame and their life-song spent, 

They sailed through the waves and groped through the valleys of night ; 
And their hearts w ere heavy with woe and panted for rest. 


* Krom Lights at Dawn, ' Poems by Aristides E. Phoutides, Instructor 
in Greek and Latin at Harvard University. ('Fhc Stratford Co., Boston.) 
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But they lifted their eyes and behold, in the golden west, 

A vision rose from the watery deep into light ! 

sK 3|C # if ^ 

And lo ! a new day 

Dawned forth from the western land ! On his eastward flight 
The west wind springs upon fragrant wings, 

And the song he brings from the hollows and dales of his birth 
Is trumpeted forth on the myriad tongues of the breeze : 

And the weary hear it, the song from beyond the seas, 

And their eyes are filled with joy and their hearts with mirth. 

* 5^ SK * 

Come unto me, 

Ye burdened and bent from beyond the sea ! 

I have light for your darkness and dreams for your dreams that are dead ! 

s*c 4* J|e • 

Be my children and bards, and my iron defenders of woes ! 

For the hour may come when the flames of a righteous wrath 
Shall flash from mine eyes, and before you a radiant path 
Shall lead you to smite with your hands niy glory^s foes ! 

Reborn in my light, and filled with my might, 

Be my children of faith ! And in battlements drawn, 

Keep watch at the gates of the western dawn ! 

The lines quoted serve to give some idea of this stirring poem, which lack 
of space forbids us reproducing at length. F. R. S. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS, 

Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue and Agriculture Department, 

DATED Junk 20, 1919 

Our telegram dated June 13. Famine has been declared in part of 
Bankura and Bhagalpur Districts of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa re- 
spectively. Distress prevails in Ranadha Estate* Ganjam District, Madras 
Presidency, and apprehended in part of Murshidabad in Bengal. Scarcity 
reported from one circle in Chittagong Hill Tracts. Numbers on relief 
decreasing owing to rainfall in Angul District of Bihar and Orissa and in 
Bombay Presidency, and owing to agricultural operations in some districts 
of Central Provinces and in Bankura District of Bengal. Recent rain has 
improved water supply in many places in Bombay Presidency. Prospects 
of standing crops are hopeful in United Provinces, where distress slight 
except in Etawah. Numbers relieved: — Bengal: relief works, 7,077 ; test 
works, 2,650; gratuitous relief, 18,074. Bihar and Orissa: relief works, 
1,885; works, 6,395; gratuitous relief, 13,953. Feudatory States, 
Orissa: test works, 2,617; gratuitous relief, 20,618. United Provinces: 
test works, 20,423 ; gratuitous relief, 17,441. Rajputana, last week revised 
figures: relief works, 2,910; test works, 5,582; gratuitous relief, 2,451. 
This week figures: relief works, 1,718; test works, 4,647; gratuitous 
relief, 2,400. Ajmer-Merwara (incomplete figures): gratuitous relief, 37. 
Central India, Bundelkhand : relief works, 14,200 ; gratuitous relief, 9,500. 
Baghelkhand report not received. Central Provinces : relief works, 18,438; 
test works, 18,232 ; gratuitous relief, 47,206. Bombay: relief works, 31,610; 
dependants, 18,939; village works, 5,860; test works, 929; gratuitous 
relief, 94,189. Madras : relief works, 46,278 ; test works, 1,495 J gratuitous 
relief, 85,518. 
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Thk Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society was held, under the 
Presidency of Lord Rcay, on Tuesday, May 13, when the Report of the 
Council for the year was read, and the customary election of officers and 
Members of Council took place for the ensuing year. The Annual Report 
shows that fifty ordinary Members have been elected to the Society during 
the year. Regret was expressed at the death of Professor Julius Eggeling 
(Hon.), Dr. lirnest Windisch (flon.), H. E. Yacoub Artin Pasha, Mr. James 
Dyer Ball, i.s.o., Dr. Paul Cams, Mr. Wilson Crewdson, j.p., f.s.a., Colonel 
Robert Elias, Dr. A. F. Rudolf Ilocrnlc, c.i.k., Mr. William Hocy, m.a., 
D.LiT., Colonel G. A. Jacob (Hon.), mtt.d. (Cantab.), Rev. Frederick 
MacCorniick, f.s.a. (Scot.), f.r.s.a.i., Rev. I^urence Heyworth Mills, 
M.A., D.i)., Mr. Robert Roy, Mr. G. C. Whitworth. The Report adds that : 
“ In October, 1918, another change took place in the Secretaryship through 
the resignation of Mr. R. W. Frazer, ll.h., i.c.s. (ret.), and the present 
Secretary, Miss Eleanor Hull, was appointed to succeed him in December 
of the same year. 'Phe vacancies left in the list of our Honorary Members 
have been filled by the election of M. A. Foucher to succeed the late 
M. Chavannes, and of the Right Rev. Louis Charles Casartelli, Professor 
of Zend and Pchlevi at Louvain University from 1900 to 1903, and Lecturer 
in Iranian Languages at the University of Manchester, Bishop of Salford, to 
succeed to the vacancy left by the death of Dr. Julius Eggeling. The 
election of Council resulted as follows : 

President. — The Right Hon. the Lord Reay, k.t., g.c.s.i., le.d. 

Director. — The Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Durand, gc.m.g., k.c.s.i. 
Vice-Presidents. — M. Longworlh Dames, Esq., i.c.s., ret. {Joint Hon. 
Secretary) \ Professor Margoliouth, litt.d.; F. E. Pargiter, Esq., m.a., i.c.s., 
ret.; Sir Charles J. Lyall, k.c.s.i., litt.d., ll.d. {co-opted 1918). 

Honorary Officers. — A. G. Ellis, Esq., m.a. {Hon. Librarian) ; J. Kennedy, 
Esq., I.C.S., ret. {Hon. Treasurer)^ Sir George A. Grierson, k.c.i.e., ph.d. 
{Hon. Secretary). 

' ^ Ordinary Members of Council. — J. D. Anderson, Esq., m.a., litt.d., i.c.s., 
ret.; the Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, C.I.E., ll.d. ; Professor L. D. Bar- 
nett, litt.d.; C. Otto Blagden, Esq.; R. Grant Brown, Esq., i.c.s.; A. G. 
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Ellis, Esq., M.A.; Dr. M. Gaster, pii.d.,; Liond C. Hopkins, Esq., i.s.o. ; 
Professor Leonard W. King, m.a., f.s.a.; F . I.egge, Esq., f.s*a. { co-opted 
1918); Professor A. A. Macdonell, m.a., ]>h.d. ; Sir John Marshall, c.i.e., 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; R, Sewell, Esq., i.e.s., ret.; Vincent A. 
Smith, P^sq., c.i.E., mtt.d. ; Major W. Perceval Yetts. 

Mr. Grant Brown, in the course of a notable speech, said : 

‘‘It was often said that British officials in India, and especially members 
of the I.C.S., were less in touch with the people than in the old days when 
there was more leisure and fewer social distractions, and that an ultimate 
knowledge of native spoken languages was growing rarer every year. It 
seemed to be generally thought that the change was inevitable. He did 
not think science and education could supply what was formerly left 
to individual initiative, and if the problem were tackled by the Government 
as it should be, he believed the reproach could be entirely removed. The 
truth was that officers were neither encouraged nor assisted as they should 
be to acquire knowledge of spoken languages. The departmental examina- 
tions were almost exclusively a test of reading and writing, and it was 
notorious that some officers who had drawn large rewards for passing these 
tests had been unable to carry on an ordinary conversation with a native. 
In his opinion no Englishman should be sent to an luistern country in 
Government service without a thorough training in the art of distinguishing 
and representing spoken sounds: Such training would immensely facilitate 
the acquisition of spoken, and especially of unwritten, languages. If the 
learner was able to write down in a scientiiic alphabet, providing one symbol 
for each sound, the sound that he heard, his task was enormously reduced, 
and ho was at the same time preparmg a valuable record ; for, though 
philological research must take a low place as compared with the paramount 
importance of promoting an understanding between officials and those 
whom they ruled over or had dealings with, the advantages from a scientific 
point of view of having a body of men equipped for both acquiring and 
recording spoken languages, all of which were constantly changing, while 
some were rapidly becoming extinct, was obviously very great. I'he need 
of recording such languages liad lu'en recognized by the ai)pointment of Sir 
George Grierson to make a linguistic survey of the languages of India 
outside Burma.’" 


CZECIIO-SLOVAK FESTIVAL 

The great musical festival which took place at the end of ^fay and the 
beginning of June may fairly be regarded as a unujue historical event. It 
has been our privilege to put forward the case of what is now the Republic 
of Czecho- Slovakia before our readers on several occasions during the 
gloomy days of oppression and struggle, and now our readers rejoice with 
us at the emancipation of the new state, and will wish all happiness and 
success to President T. G. Masaryk and Prime Minister Dr. Karel Kramarzh 
in their great tasks. The necessity of defence has given place to the duty 
of reconstruction. So recent have been these changes that it was with a 
sense of delighted surprise that we wcilcomed the party of musicians and 
singers as peaceful conquerors of our sympathies. The festival was held 
at Queen’s Hall and Wigmore Hall under the patronage of T.M. the 
King and Queen. Mme. Emmy Destinnova renewed and excelled her 
former triumphs ; J . Kocian (violinist) won new laurels ; the Bohemian 
Quartette (Messrs. K. Hoffmann, J. Suk, the composer, J. Herold, and 
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L. Zelenka), J. Herman and V. Stepan (pianists), and llic Prague National 
<.)rchcstra from the Narodni Divadio (conducted by K. Kovarovic), do 
lighted their audiences j and unique choral singing was rendered by the 
Prague Choral Society of Teachers (conducted by F. Spilka) and the 
Moravian Choral Society of Teachers (conducted by Professor Vach). 
besides the public performances, we had the privilege of attending the 
private performance at yFolian Hall and a soirie at the Czecho-Slovak 
Legation. At the former !)r. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the President, 
who suffered long imprisonment while her distinguished father organized 
the efforts of his countrymen in Russia and elsewhere, was the centre 
t>f groups of admirers. Happily she seemed none the worse for her 
experiences, and charmed all who spoke with her by lier grace and ability, 

"/'he fortitude of the Czecho-Slovak race during centuries of oppression, 
jiiid their contribution to religion, education, and art, were commemorated 
in a service of praise at Lihrist CMiurch, A\ cstminstcr r»ridge Road, on 
.Sunday, June i. Over the platform was displayed a beautiful banner 
worked by O.ech ladies in the national colours, and presented to Czech 
volunteers in the Pritish army, and the singers were the Prague and 
Moravian Choral Societies, 'I'he Rev. iJ. Mej’er, j/.n., in an address 
ol welcome, recalled the historic links between Ihigbnd and Poheniia, the 
iiiarriage of Princess Anne of Ilohcmia to Richard II., the adoption of the 
doctrines of VV^yklif by Jan Hus and Jerome of Prague, the examyde set 
lo (Christendom by the Moravian Church in missionary enthusiasm, and 
Wesley’s indebtedness to men of Lohcminn blood, from whom he learned 
the secret of spiritual i) 0 \ver. It was announced that the Pritish Ciovern- 
ment was represented at the service, dlie Rev. T. Hunter lioyd (Presby- 
lorian Church in Canada), in an clo(]ucnt address, drew parallels between 
the Czechs and the ancient Cdiurch at Thcssalonica, familiar in our days as 
Salonica, whence SS. ('yril and klethodius (Apostles to the Slavs) pro- 
ceeded to preach the Cospel in Moravia. Unity and vigour were sym- 
bolized by the singing of the choirs, features of the ancient Church and the 
bohemian nation. C/ccho-Slovak volunteers formed the guard of honour of 
the Prince of Wales in Rome. Preachers were sent out by the Church, and 
no preacher compared in sanctity and elo<jucnce with Jan 11 us of Husincc. 
It was a happy thought to send choirs and not siatesincn, who were engaged 
m tasks at Paris and l^raguc. In conclusion, an urgent appeal was made 
for suffering children of our Allies of Czccho Slovakia, for whom Lady 
Muriel Paget’s Fund is at work on the spot, and the collection was made 
for this object. Bishop Mumford, of the Moravian Church, and Rev. J. 
Novotny, Baptist Minister at Prague, led in prayer in I'higlisli and Czech. 
After the service the visitors were entertained at lea by the kindness of 
Ur, Meyer and his colleagues, for which a speech of thanks was delivered 
t>y Mr. A. C. Shlehover, an old and respected member of the Bohemian 
colony in London. F. P. M. 

A vfry interesting paper entitled “Aviation as Affecting India ’ was read 
before the Indian section of the Royal Society of Arts on June 5 by 
Brigadier-General Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. He began as follows ; 
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** The idea of the magic carpet came from the East, but the writer of 
* The Arabian Nights ’ could hardly have imagined, when he translateo 
the well-known fairy story, that within a comparatively short time, as th * 
history of the world goes, aircraft would be its modern parallel. And, 
moreover, the East is more suitable for flying than what we know as the 
West, and in the whole of the East there is no country more suited to 
aviation than India. Whether the most important factor in flying, meteor 
be considered, or easily made landing-grounds, or local supplies cl 
liquid fuel, there can be but one conclusion — namely, that India is an idea* 
country for aviation. And if incentives are wanted, the land and sta 
communications of India, both internally and externally, leave much to be 
desired, and a table of railway speeds, which I give later on, show^s how 
great would be the saving of time, even at comparatively slow air speeds, 
which the airplane should achieve, ^\'hcn one comes to consider, alsr.*, 
the communications between India and these islands, it is remarkable that 
certain circumstances, some of them commercial and some of them geu 
graphical, prevent anything approaching rapid communication being carried 
on between Western Europe and Indian ports. 

“It is a maxim now realized by eveiyoiic who has studied aviation, tlm' 
the longer the distance the greater the gain of the airplane over othc 
methods of transport. Whether w^e take the shortest possible direct rouii' 
to India — say 3,000 miles in length — or the longer journey now being use . 
by way of I’Yance, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia — sore 
5,000 miles in length — in either case many days are saved. As to airmai: 
(carrying airgrams, as I would call them), when daily communication \ 
established, it is safe to prophesy that the present block of several dayd 
delay on the Eastern Telegraph Company will be relieved at once. I mas 
remark in passing that the cable companies, rather than the shipping 
companies, will feel the competition of airgrams. 

Later he remarked ; 

“ I think it may interest you to see how the journey by airplane migh’ 
work out on the basis of ten stages : 


ENGLAND TO INI)IA 


Distanx'rs nuTWEKx Landini.-Grounds (Approximai'K) 


Sectiofi I. — Londtm to Irons. 

* 

Mile- 

London to Paris 

2 ^0 

Paris to Lyons 

280 

Seetzoft 2. — Lyons to Rono:. 

Lyons to 7’urin 

200 

7'uriu to Rome 

35° 

or 

Lyons to Frejus 

220 

Frejus to Rome 

450 

Seefun 3. — Roffte to Otranto. 

Rome to Otranto 

320 

Section ^. — Otranto to Crete. 

Otranto to Crete 

4SO 

Section 5. — Crete to Cairo, 

Crete to Cairo (Heliopolis) 

520 
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Section 6 . — Cairo to Damascus, 

Cairo to Jerusalem ... ... ... ... 275 

Jerusalem to Damascus ... ... ... 150 

Section 7 . — Damascus to Bagdad, 

Damascus to Hit ... ... ... ... 366 

Hit to Bagdad ... ... ... ... 100 

Section 8 . — Bagdad to Basra. 

Bagdad to Basra ... ... ... ... 300 

Section 9 . — Basra to Bandar Abbas. 

Basra to Bushire ... ... ... ... 250 

Bushire to Bandar Abbas ... ... ... 350 

Section 10 . — Bandar Abbas to Karachi. 

Bandar Abbas to Karachi ... ... ... 600 

“ Of course, more stages will mean a greater number of pilots and planes 
being employed, and therefore the sliortcr the stages the more ex{)eiisive 
the cstL.ilishment of the services. In all our ]>lans for the establishment 
nf citr services all over the Imipire we must remember that plenty of good 
aircraft in peace means a reserve of good aircraft for war. Whatever the 
nUure of the world holds for the British Empire, we must see that it is as 
suiireme in the air in the coming years as it has been in the past, and is 
now, on the sea.’* 

There are several Russian Societies in London now wliich are actively 
engaged in trying to rostore Ktissia to a {)osition of new stability. 
The “ Russian National (^ommittue ” passed a resolution at their 
Irst general meeting in London on April 12, 1919, the contents 
of which arc (juoted in the Bussian Outlook of May 17. 'i'hey place 
"eight on national unity — national in the best sense of the word as 
opposed to internationalism and cosmopolitanism. Their address is 
1 4, Austin Friars, E.C. The Anglo-Kussian Bratsvo, which was inaugurated 
by Members of Parliament, has its head(iuartei2 in (dicstcr Square. They 
.re planning to have classes where English students can be taught 
Russian in a manner most suitable for commercial intercourse. 'Bhe 
Russian Liberation Committee, the British Russian Club (lurst Avenue 
Hotel), and the United Russia's Societies Association are also continuing 
iheir work. 

Inayat Khan is again lecturing on Wednesdays, S p.m. at 3, Verc Street, 
W. I. On July 2nd the subject will be Divine Wisdom,” and on the follow- 
ing Wednesday he will discourse on “ Freedom of the Soul.'* Professor 
Inayat Khan has, in the words of The Tiines^ “come to the West as the 
first messenger of Sufism, as hitherto it has been jealously guarded by its 
Eastern votaries.” 

A meeting of the China Society was held on Thursday, June 19, at the 
School of Oriental Studies. Mr. A. M. Townshend, in the chair, described 
the Jecturer, His Excellency Liang Chi-Chao, who was sometime Minister 
of Justice and Minister of Finance to the Chinese Republic, as a great 
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journaKs^— in fact, the ** Northcliffe of China.” His Excellency, speakin:r 
on National Characteristics of the Chinese,” stated that the greatesi 
quality they had was that of adaptability, and they had shown it in theii 
genius for adapting old institutions to new organizations. He also laid 
stress on their love of liberty and individualismi which enabled them tu 
show religious toleration to all. An old Chinese proverb said : “ Swee; > 
the snow from your own doorstep, but leave the frost on the roof of yoiu 
neighbour.” 

A public meeting was held on June 19 at the Central Hall, Wes- 
minster, to express sympathy with the Armenian cause. Viscount ilryc^ 
expressed his satisfaction at a (lladstonc and descendant of the “ Grand 
Old Mail ” being in the chair. Stress was laid on the services of ih . 
Armenians in the war, and an Armenian General was also present. A>i 
American speaker si.ated that, although Armenia’s fate had always been .. 
paramount interest to Americans, who have shown a special inlere^' 
educational work among.^l tlum, he foU that Ihigland's greater 
in that quarter of Iho world si'.onld entitle her to the mandate. 

d'he Angio-Hellcnir [.eagiie held its annual general moctirig 0''> 
June 20 at Iving's (>.>ik‘L'e, l.or.don. The chair was taken by the Ho 
VV. Pentber Reeves. Professor Mye’s, of Oxioid Uiiivei^itv, who ha 
now returned fioiii Ins naval duties, gave an address im “Greece durii 
the War.” He explained that h* r hesitancy during the last few years w; 
due to a feeling ot caution in a nation with a new history, which w.t 
afraid to throw away a brilliant hitme by loo ra.sh politic il action. Aftr: 
tracing the many strains which make up the population of (irecce, !i' 
declared that, nevertheless, there was a dl^tipcL Hcllcmc stamp u[)on the. » 
all, which enabled PrrTessor Myer.:> to pick out Uic n;ilive (iieck in Egyp-', 
Australia, *ind America. He had once mistaken a Greek for an Ihiglish 
man in a railway-carriage, but this gentleman had loturned the complimenf 
by mistaking Profe.ssor Myers for a Turk ! 

Ili.s Kxcellency M. Caclamanos {^Grrek Minister in London), in passing 
a vote of thanks, lead a message he had received from M. Vciiezelos to 
the Anglo-JTellenic Ix'agiie expressing gratitude for their work in labouiing 
successfully for closer relations between the two countries. 

d'he Hon. Pember Reeves icferred to the demand from certain quarteis 
in India that the settlement of the future of 'Turkey should be modified in 
deference to Muhammadan opinion. 'The chairman added that reasonable 
appeals from our fellow-subjects in India had his entire sympathy, but it 
was quite a different matter when they wished to dictate to Europe on a 
point where justice ruled otherwise. 

M. Gennadius, the newly-elected ITesident, referred to the same point, 
and added that it was incomprehensible to him why Indians, enjoying tlie 
benefits of British rule, should wish to associate themselves with the most 
backward system of government conceivable. 

Mr. John Mavrogordato (Hon. Secretary) then read the annual report. 
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THE DISTRICT* 

By Sir J. D. Rees, hart., k.c.i.e., c.v.o., m.i-. 

The District is not my choice. I was invited to attend a 
Conference at which subjects would be allotted to those 
who were honoured with an invitation to lecture, and not 
being able to be present, I succeeded to 'Put: District as a 
sort of residuary legatee. My colleagues evidently preferred 
other subjects. Nevertheless it is a good subject, of which 
many of those I see jtresent have more experience than I 
have had, though I myself .served a good many years in 
liifferent Districts, and I believe I shall do best by selecting 
one more or less typical of Southern India — Madura to wit 
It is chietly Hindu, it is large, it contains hills and plains 
uid features at once diversified and rejiresentative of an 
ordinary J.)istrict in Southern India. Moreover. I was 
myself at different times in charge of most of it, and have, 
served in Districts and States bordering upon it lo the 
South and to the West. The area of Madura is 8,700 
.square miles. Its climate is hot and dry. It contains 
plains stretching from the slopes of the Western Ghauts to 
the sea; and it has hills on its western and south-western 
borders marching with the Native State of Travancore, 
surely one of the most beautiful and interesting areas on 
this planet. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, when he was 
Governor of Madras, used to say that the Resident in 
Travancore was the most fortunate man in the world, and 

* Read before the School of Oriental Studies. 
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it certainly was in my time upon every score a most 
enviable appointment. 

The District is, of course, the unit of administration, 
though it is subdivided into areas under charge of officers 
subordinate to the collector and magistrate, but still 
possessed of considerable powers. Indeed, like his chief, 
the collector for the district, the sub-assistant or deputy 
collector, is head of the revenue organization, end also the 
su[}ervising magistrate and the controller of the police 
within his own division. The collectors and the subordinau- 
collectors between them manage registration, alteration an<! 
partition of revenue holdings, settlement of revenue dis- 
putes, the mdiiagement, under certain circumstances, oi 
private (;states, loans to agriculturists ; and famine relief. 
All th<i orders of the Government are conveyed through the 
collectors or sub-collectors to the people. It is true that 
other services exist, with .separate staffs for public works, 
irrigation, factories, industries and so on, but the collector 
and magistrate really is the chief influence btdiind tlui.so 
special departments, which in practice can hardly ignore hi.-> 
opinion or advice. 

The great river of Madura is the Vigai, and there art 
others of less importance, including the sacred and eupho- 
nious Amarav'ati. Some of the latter are subtcrraneou.s 
streams, or run wholly dry in the hot weather, but become 
raging torrents, sweeping everything before them, in tiu 
rains. Not that the rainfall of the District is heavy, 
indeed it is not upon an average more than thirty inches in 
the year. The fall is so much heavier in the hill tracts that 
this average means a very low rainfall in the plains. 

Here, as all the world over, conditions suggest the truth 
of the Stiying of the author of the Georgies that the Father 
of Heav'en did not will that the way of the cultivator should 
be easy. 

*■ Pater ipse colendi baud facileni esse viani voluit.” 

But. jjeither here, nor anywhere else, has any cultivator 
oeen found satisfied with any sea.son. 
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In the hills, which are really considerable mountains, 
with peaks rising to 8,800 feet, a famous botanist collected 
1,500 different species of plants in fifteen days ; and to jump 
from flowers to fauna — tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, bison, ibex, 
and deer of all sorts, may be found in the forests, besides 
pythons, hamadryads, whip snakes, cobras, and interesting 
insects which counterfeit their surroundings by protective 
colouring and shape in a manner marvellous to contemplate. 

The history of this District is exce]>tionally rich, and the 
Pandya kings of Madura we.re descendants of the famous 
Pandava brothers, about whom the Indian Iliad the “ Maha- 
hharata ” was written. Karly in the fourteenth century, 
Mohammedans raided Southern India, aiul subsequently 
ih(' Nayaks became rulers of the country, which they 
administered by entrusting portions of the kingdom to 
luoal chiefs known as I’oligars, who possessed the high 
justice and low justice, and the right to do injustice, in fact, 
•111 powers of all descri[)tions, provided they paid their fixed 
n'ibute to their suzerain and ne.ver failed to supply the 
military forct; they wtn'e under an engagement to find for 
!he royal army, 'i'he greatest king of the Nayak dynasty, 
I irumala, is well rememberetl by his splendid [Mlacc; in 
Madura city, which is the larg<'st in the; Madras Presidency, 
•^ave and except Madras itself Like Akbar in Northern 
India, J'rimul Nayak affectetl a sort of ech^ctic toleration in 
religious matters, and very much encouraged the Jesuits. 
Of the Christian population of upwards of 100,000, about 
nine-tenths are to this day Catholic. Since Francis Xavier 
began the series, there has been a long succession of 
famous Roman Catholic missionaries, including Robert do 
Nobili, John de Brito, and Beschi, who wrote Tamil pro.se 
and poetry as well as any 7'amil man. The Tamil 
language — of which, by the \vay, I was Official Translator 
for many years to the Madras Government — is a very 
finished and perfect tongue, and with the addition of the 
Sanskrit words, which have been plentifully adopted, it is 
not inferior, as a vehicle for conveying human thought and 
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speech,' to any, or at any rate to many, of the world’s 
languages. There was a time when hopes ran high of 
making all India Christian, but the conspicuous success of 
the Jesuits aroused jealous criticism in Rome. The mis- 
sionaries of the order were said to be trifling with idolatry 
because they wisely recognized caste, and, proceeding along 
the line of least resistance, studied the psychology of the 
people they set out to convert, or at any rate to Christianize. 
Their detractors triumphed and the loss was that of the 
cause of Christianity in India. To this day, however, the 
Roman Catholics, who are true missionaries, are far more- 
successful than any other sectaries in dealing with the natives 
of the country, although, of course, in the neighbouring 
district of Tinnevelly, the Church Missionar}- Society, aiul 
the Society for the Propagation of the Cjosjjel have sue 
ceeded in creating native Christian churches, numerically at 
any rate, and perhaps in other respects, of v(;ry great strength. 

The American Congregational Mission has for some 
unexplained reason settled in Madura, and has large 
numbers of stations. It is, how(‘ver, chiefly industrial in 
character. The Germans, save for the not very extensive 
operations of the Lutheran Mission, have left the District 
alone. Of the total area of Madura, the greater part i.s 
zamindari — that is to say, the property of landlords who 
pay a fixed contribution to the Government. Of the por 
tion held by small tenants directly from the State, officiall> 
called ryotvvari, 65 per cent, is arable, of which the far 
greater part is occupied and cultivated- Rice, of course, is 
freely grown, but it is worth mentioning that this grain is 
the diet of the upper classes, and that less luxurious staples 
form the food of the poor. This is fortunate, for rice pre- 
disposes towards diabetes and the like complaints from 
which the sedentary and superior classes so severely suffer. 
The ordinary native of the Madura District is a wiry, strong 
fellow, a little fine-drawn in appearance, but not lacking 
strength and vigour. Here let me say, as one who studied 
the native languages and associated a great deal with the 
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people, that I believe Sir William Hunter’s famous ' state- 
ment that the majority of the people in India never know 
what it is thoroughly to satisfy their hunger, to be absolutely 
contrary to the fact. Volumes have been written upon this 
text, and it has been exploited by all the detractors of 
British rule, though it has no authority other than that 
attaching to one individual opinion. Sir W. Hunter well 
knew the Secretariats and the Headquarters of Govern- 
ments, but perhaps never was there any Indian civil 
.'.ervant who had associated so little with the people of 
India as he, and I rather think he had no Indian language 
;it command, other than a little Hindustani. I feel pretty 
( otifident th.'it few of those who have been accustomed to 
associate with the Indians will agree with the sweeping 
-iiatement to which he stands committed. 

I'deusine, sorghun, pennisetum, are among the other 
largely cultivated cereals, and cotton, gingelly, and castor 
!'il, occupy about 15 per cent, of the total area cultivated. 
\W, all know that “ tobacco is an Indian weed,” as stated in 
tile Hacchanalian song, and it llourishes in Madura, being 
m.inufactnrtrd in the second town of the District, Dindigul. 

h'rom 1876 to 1878 there prevailed a great famine in 
Southern India, which resulted from the failure of crops for 
ihree successive seasons. At one time as many as 95,000 
}M;rsons were daily in receipt of relief, and the Government 
e xpended upwards of ,^70,000 in feeding them. It must 
Ixf noted, however, that “ famine ” really means failure of 
crops, and that such do not now result in much actual 
mortality, the surplus produce of one, being easily brought 
by rail or sea to supply the deficiency of another. District. 

I he use of the word famine is rather unfortunate and leads 
to the wholly erroneous impression that the people are 
suffering from, instead of being saved from, hunger and 
death. Since 1877 a most complete and efficient system of 
prevention and relief has been elaborated, and it is most 
tu\fortunate that the United Kingdom so little appreciates 
the really splendid administrative triumphs of the Indian 
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Govefiiment in practically defeating the greatest enemy of 
the Indian cultivator. 

The Madura District is famous for the great irrigation 
project known as Periyar, whereby a considerable riv’er 
flowing on the western side of the watershed of the ghats or 
backbone mountains of the peninsula, is held up by a lofty 
dam and precipitated through a tunnel hewn in rock into a 
river-bed below the eastern side of the watershed. 

I have ritlden through the laku and looked up upon the 
tall trees before the floor was submerged, when a scene 
occurred like that described by Horace:— 

“ Piscium et suinma "cnus hiusit ulmo, 

Nota qiKt? sedes fucral coIiiml)is : 

Et superjecto pavida^ naiarunt 
J^iuore dainre/' 

The discharge of the River Periyar is equal to half the 
average flow of Niagara, and liable to sudden and heavy 
freshes. The dam is ibofeet high, 1,240 feet long, 144 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 12 feet wide at the top. The lake 
covers more than 8,000 acres, and has a maximum depth of 
\ 76 feet, and the discharge through the watershed consists 
of a cutting 5,700 feet long, with approaches of almost 
equal length. 'Fhe tunnel is 1 2 feet w.ide by 7-^ feet high, 
and was blasted through solid rock by machine drills. 

In constructing this magnificent work, the Government 
was of course greatly aided by the Maharajah of Travan- 
core, whose consent had to be obtained for diverting the 
river from His Highness’s fertile and evergreen dominions 
to the arid and thirsty plains of Madura. Works of the 
same kind, though none of equal importance, were con- 
structed by Governments of pre-British days in remote 
places described on the survey maps as “high wavy moun- 
tains covered with impenetrable forest,” and such may be 
truly described as — 

“ Imperial works, and worthy Kings.” 

As to minerals, the Vigai is no Pactolus, though it has 
auriferous sands, but we do not find here the gold-bearing 
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quartz of the Mysore plateau or the mica and nwnazite 
deposits of Travancore, of which the Germans well-nigh 
possessed themselves, but of which we have now dis- 
possessed them. 

There are few aits and manufactures, but Madura has its 
silk weavers, and vegetable dyes are made. Weaving, as 
everywhere, declines, but there is a cotton-spinning mill, 
and of course the great cigar factory at Dindigul. Cotton 
is the chief export, but the high hills send down large 
quantities of tea of extremely good flavour, not much 
inferior to the leaf of Assam. Messrs. Finlay, Muir and 
Co., of Calcutta (Messrs. James Finlay and Co. of Glasgow), 
invested upwards of a million in the Travancon; high range 
in opening out tea estates, and this produci? is conveyed 
down a ropeway and along the road to the South Indian 
Railway at Ainmnyanaikanur, which long but [ilcasing name 
is simple if resolved into its elements, Kaikanur being the 
village of the Nayak kings. 

It is well-known that when Ravana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, carried off Sita, wife of Rama, the monkeys, who 
still form a very large army in the rravancore-Madura 
Hills, came forward to recover the lady, who was a very 
unwilling victim. They marched under their General 
Manuman, the monkey king, constructed Adam’s Fridge 
from India to Ceylon, and crossing over recovered th(i 
ravdshed bride. 

'f'he South Indian Railway, of which I have had the 
honour to be a Director for many years, not to he outdone, 
has constructed a branch from Madura to Mantapam on the 
coast, and a bridge from Mantapam to Paumben, on the 
Island of Rameshvaram, whereon stands one of the most 
sacred temples in India. The railway crosses the island, 
and from the terminus on its eastern extremity a ferry boat 
takes passengers to Munaar for Ceylon. The Government 
of the latter island, owing to its different financial and fiscal 
system, has not seen its way to co-operate with the South 
Indian Railway administration as completely as might have 
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been desired in effecting this Indo-Ceylon system of com- 
munication. Several other railway extensions are projected, 
and as the finances of India are now, as they were when Sir 
Michael llicks-Beach said so in the House of Commons, in 
a far more prosperous condition than those of the United 
Kingdom, we may fairly hope to see some of them made. 
There are upwards of 1,200 miles of roads in the District, 
of which half are metalled. Most of them rejoice in magni- 
ficent avenues, locally attributed to Queen Mungammal, the 
lady who after a long and prosperous reign was so imprudent 
as to fall in love with her prime minister, who is said to 
have been so ungallant as to have locked her up for the 
rest of her life. 

The people of Madura are among the most litigious in the 
world, but they regard litigation as the Irishman regards 
political opposition, as sport and occupation. The retired 
minister of a Native State, who settled on the bank of the 
sacred Cauvery River, bought a property to which was 
attached a notorious lawsuit. When asked why he hail 
not chosen another estate, he replied that he looked t<^ 
that law-suit to supply him with interest and amusemem 
for the remainder of his life, and was more attracted by it 
than by the amenities of the house and -lands. 

Among the castes of Madura, of course comes first that 
of the Brahmin, and reading the latest official publication 
of the District dated 1906, and writings of my own of 
earlier date, which I have studied as a penance to refresh 
my memory. 1 find that the latest authority says what is 
said in every one of my papers, namely, that the influence 
of the Brahmins in social matters is slight. Indeed, neither 
at weddings nor funerals is their presence required, but 
various castes employ priests of their own communities, and 
a Brahmin is no more a priest than Mr. Taylor makes 
clothes, Mr. Mason builds houses, and Mr. Barber shaves 
chins in our own community. 

The Kalians are a most interesting class whose caste 
occupation is theft. 'I'hey refused to pay tribute in the 
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time of the Nayaks, arguing that heaven sent the ram, their 
own cattle did the ploughing, they themselves carried on 
the cultivation, and they did not know for what they should 
make any payment ! They are not ashamed of theft, and 
here again they argue that every class steals ; the official 
takes bribes, the lawyer counsels litigation for the sake of 
lees, the publican waters the liquor, the grocer sands the 
sugar, and why should not the Kalian commit the more 
manly so-called crimes of robbery and cattle theft ? They 
thieve according to a regular system and carry on a regular 
•or regularly irregular system of protection, so that where 
any one of them is employed as a watchman no thefts occur. 
Of course some people call this by the ugly name of black- 
mail, but the Kalian is satisfied that there is no harm in it, 
provided the fees arc earned by the protection, 'rhere are 
castes of shepherds, weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
-;miths, merchants, washermen, potters, and so on ad in- 
finitnvi, and very interesting it is to see the potter “ thump- 
ing his wet clay,” and turning out beautifully shaped 
utensils with his lingers and a flat board only for his 
assistance. There are also puliyars, besides various other 
castes. 

It is not true to say that pariahs and puliyars have no 
caste, or indeed that the pariahs are the lowest caste, nor 
have I observed in IVIadura, nor on the other side of the 
hills in Travancore -said to be the most caste-ridden part 
of India — that the lower resent the attitude of the upper 
castes towards them, or that it is true that the former are 
habitually or indeed at all ill-treated. 

While on the subject of caste it is difficult to refrain from 
reference to the agitation now being conducted in Madura 
and Madras against the proposals of the Montagu- Chelms- 
ford Report on the ground that they will, if carried out on 
lines suggested, lead to the establishment, or at least to the 
aggrandizement, of a Brahmin oligarchy. The Maharajah 
of^Mysore, a non-Bnahmin ruling prince, lately pointed out 
to an anti- Brahmin deputation that it is impossible to penalize 
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those Avho have made the best use of the opportunities- 
afforded by the educational system we have given India, and 
have rendered themselves more than competent to retain it^ 
the future the positions they have always held, under all th(. 
rulers of India, of an aristocracy of intellect no less thc'in of 
birth and position. Would critics rule out of (lovernmcnt 
appointments in England graduates of Oxford, Cambridge. 
London and other Universities? Would they deprecate the 
employment of boys educated at Eton, Harrow, the City of 
London and other public schools ? "I rue, these birds of a 
feather may have a <Usposition to hang together, but would 
you pass them over in favour of other less capable classes 
It would be impossible. Neither car. they advance the caust 
of democracy in India by announcing as an inducement a 
carricre ojiverte aux sans talents. Moreover, some class 
must predominate in the early days of any democracy, 
as the Whig magnatof; did here. T?y degrees, how- 
ever, democracies become democratic, and that will nc 
doubt happen in India as elsewhere. INIeanwhile, if any 
class is to predominate at present, the best endowed in- 
tellectually is the best fitted to lead, and will, on the whole,, 
be more readily accepted by the people — being also tha.i 
which comes at the head of their social -and religious .system 
— than any other, however loudly such may exclaim, and, 
however deftly they may try to turn the present political 
situation to their own advantage. 

Turning to the. land revenue administration, the Pollgar 
system, to which I have referred, became in course of time 
the present zamindari system, but the land revenue in other 
tracts was under the East India Company retained under' 
the management of the officers of the Government. Late 
in the eighteenth century, however, a system of settlement 
was introduced which, with various alterations and improve- 
ments, has existed till the present day. Soils and irrigation 
sources are classified, and villages are divided into groups in 
accordance with facilities for getting produce to market, 
and for other considerations. Money assessments are cal- 
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culated on the estimated value of the calculated out-turn of 
standard grains on wet and on dry land. A price is fixed 
for commuting the money value of the estimated out-turn 
of different classes of soil. From these commutation prices 
the gross value of the out-turn of an acre of the differ(mt 
varieties of soil is calculated. From such value a deduction 
of one-fifth is made for v'icissitudes of seasons, for unprofit- 
able fields, channels, banks, paths, and so on, and a further 
very considerable deduction, based upon experiment and 
(•iKpiiry, to meet the cultivation (expenses. That which 
subsequently remains is assumed to be the net yield per 
acre, and a half of this is taken to be the v'^alue of the 
t lovernment share ot the crop, and the money assessment 
;)er acre. The average assessment per acre on dry land is 
Rs. I -I -8, arul on w<’t land Rs. 4-r-9, and less than 1 
per cent, in the latter case [)a\’s the highest rate. It must 
not be forgotten that under native (b:)V(.-rnnuM\ts at least 
•X half of the gro.ss, not tlie net. produce, was taken by the 
State, and sometimes as tnuch as three-fifths, and the light- 
ness of the assessments is proved by the high selling price 
of wet land. 

I here are live municipalities and si.x local boards besides 
ih(; chief local Board of the District, ami smaller towns are 
managed by unions, which have power to levy a bou.sr; tax. 

I he [)olice force, which is under a District Superintendent 
md his assistants, is composed almost entirely of Imlians, 
and the most unmeasured condemnatiou is bestowed upon 
this body by the friemls of the National Congrc.ss, who seem 
to forget that its members are, in tlieir way, representative 
Indians, and probably possess the virtues and faults of the 
population from which they arc drawn. For my part, I do 
not think they des<;rve more than a very small fraction of 
the abuse to which they are subjected, and at any rate they 
have done their duty well and lost their lives in bringing 
illegal associations to justice and arresting political and 
other offenders. It* is not for their faults that they are 
unpopular. 
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As ,fo education, Madura is a literary district, and 7 
per cent, of its population can read or write. This may not 
seem very high literacy, but on the other hand a great deal 
of misapprehension exists on this subject, and the ordinary 
cultivated or ordinary native of India is perfectly capable cf 
voting for a person to represent him on the Reformed 
Legislative or other Councils. There are no less than 
1,890 educational institutions in the District, of which 
upwards of 1,200 are public, primary, secondary or State 
schools. 

Finally, I should not omit from this very brief survey of an 
Indian District the fact that there are forty-one medical in- 
stitutions and two hospital.s, at which 3,500 in-patients and 
upwards of 435,000 out-patients are annually treated, and 
in whicl’. r 6,000 operations are performed. Hospitals are 
popular, but town and village sanitation is very much disliked. 

An account of an Indian District would be very Imperfect 
at the present moment without some consideration of the 
probable effect upon it of the proposals of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. It may be said that Lord Ripon’s 
attempt of 1882 resulted in local government, but not in 
local self-government, and Lord Ilardinge’s Government in 
consetjuence in 1915 proposed to make* an effective advance 
by appointing non-official chairmen to municipalities, by 
granting elected majorities, and by giving further powers ol 
taxation and general financial control. It also recom- 
mended endowing village panchayats with certain powers, 
certain jurisdiction, and certain revenues, though I read in 
some quarters that the proposals of these two great func- 
tionaries, the Governor General and the Secretary of State 
for India, systematically' ignore the feelings and the institu- 
tions of the masses of the people, in fact, they propose in 
their report to make the panchayat more of a living force 
than, so far as any authoritative evidence goes, it ever was 
before in the chequered history of India, and to go beyond 
the recommendation of Lord Hardinge’s Governme/Jt. 
Now, no one dare suggest that the panchayat, or council 
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of is other than indigenous in, and peculiar to, ’.India, 
and racy of her sacred soil. 

I'he very ably-conducted and powerful Indian journal. 
The I^ionccr, to which in my time I have contributed many 
columns, published last month an article from a corre- 
spondent, in which it was said that the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of India are sunk in abysmal ignorance and poverty 
is indisputable. But it is highly disputable, and depends 
on the standard of comparison adopted. If such a com- 
jiarison be made with the “ proletariat of this country,” to 
ciuoie the expression used, no analogy exists or can be 
established. Again, what is the “ social degradation ” in 
which the Indian is said to hav^e been sunk for centuri(;s } 
Is it really true that these civiliz<^d and humane people are 
■‘under the thumb of the more advanced members of the 
community.^’’ Does the Jirahmin, for instance, really 
dominate the agriculturi.st and the labourer 'i I ass(.‘rt that 
he does not. If the former do not “ Hock to thci poll ” they 
will be very like the voters in more advanced Western 
communities, but to suppose that Brahmins arti priests, and 
that the; Indian masses are priest-ridden, is really ludicrously 
remote from the actual facts, though statements tf) this effect 
are made without contradiction at mct;tings of the Ind<j- 
Brilish Association and its Indian analogue, the Non- 
Brahmin Association of Madras. 

In regard to the existing local and municipal Boards, 
everything has hitherto since their constitution by Lord 
Ripon been sacrificed to efficiency, and the official element 
has in fact governed their proceedings. In .some provinces 
more has been done in the direction of election, but local 
magnates do not care to face the unpopularity of the levy 
of taxes or of the insistence upon sanitary regulations, 
nor do they like, and small blame to them, the rough and 
tumble of an election. But the Centralization Commission 
recommended that the collector and magistrate should con- 
tinue to be President of the District Board and up till now 
he occupies that position, and very generally is also chair- 
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man of the subordinate local Boards. In the Report it js 
suggested that if further subordinates are appointed, petty 
corruption and petty oppression will cease to disfigure 
official business. It may be so, but I think there must 
indeed be many and large reforms in the hearts of th<- 
people, more than in their institutions, before such prae 
ticcs, in which the people really ex animo acquiesce, can be 
abolished. A new spirit must also be developed before local 
bodies will take the interest in local business which is usual 
(if indeed it is usual) in England, The cultivator is natur- 
ally a Conservative, but the leaders of the Intelligencia 
have of late shown a strong desire to improve primary edu 
c.ition, and place it within reach of the massc.s. Such edu- 
cation is practically in the hands of local bodies and a great 
responsibility will rest upon them in future in respect of its 
development, and e\<^ry\vhere comes into consideration tlie 
<luestion of the provision of the necessary funds. Any and 
every effort to increase taxation will be so unpopular as 
even to lead perhaps to political and administrative re 
action, lint while on this subject 1 must protest that it is 
<iuite unnecessary for a cultivator to be literate in order to 
vote. He is usually an extremely sensible and practical 
person, and can, I think, cast as valuable a vote as any 
member of the Indian community. The great difficulty 
will be to get men of good position to work the rural and 
local Boards. It is not quite clear that such will largely 
value independence from outside control, or so much as is 
assumed on their behalf, the exercise of complete popular 
control. It is probable the col lector- magistrate will con- 
tinue, and it is evidently intended that he should continue, 
freely to help with his advice and experience those who 
are occupied in the political education of the people. I 
believe myself that the extension of the franchise will 
^liscover the e.xi.sience of a sensible articulate and practical 
element in the agricultural community. And I believt" 
it will be iDossible to work well enough with substantial 
elective bodies in both municipal and rural Boards. 
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Whether officials can conveniently sit on the ‘Boards 
without a vote is more doubtful, and perhaps their 
expert advice might be made available without placing 
them in the Board Councils but not of them, and 
obviously a low franchise must be adopted if such bodies 
-ire to be really representative of the rate and tax payers. 
This is a matter of great difficulty, and I believe myself 
these classes are very indifferently represented to this day 
in this country. I do not myself see any objection to 
'.'lected chairmen. When I was Under- Se,cretary to the 
Government dealing with the budgets of local bodies, now 
iwenty-five years ago, there was in Madras, at any rate, an 
ample supply of men who were equal to this position. 
Where possible, elected chairmen should I think be called 
upon to run their Boards without a special b'xecntive 
Officer irremovable witiiout the sanction of Government, 
who would inevitably ova^rshadow his nominal chief. it is 
difficult to see what vlanger of any sort can result from en- 
dowing nearly all local Bo.irds with substantial elected 
majorities, and giving every power of t.ix.ition within the 
limits laid down by law. True, this may lead at first to in- 
efficient admi: i.^tration. It will almost certain!)- be k;ss 
efficient than t! at which at present exists, but nothing can 
be done, no advance can be made, and the policy of 
Government— the announced, declared and by Parliament 
approved policy of Government -cannot be carrietl out at 
all, unless this risk is run and freely run. ICv'en in ni)- da)' 
in India I realized most thoroughly that the efliciency on 
which we so prided ourselves w'as not only not popular, 
but was really unpopular, and that there was much to be 
said for adopting Lord Melbourne’s famous principle of 
letting things alone. I believe it is the besetting sin of the 
Service to which 1 had the honour to belong, and the 
traditions of which I highly prize, that it is very unwilling 
to let anything inefficient alone. The Indian Civil Service, 
the merits of which^ are handsomely admitted in the Re- 
port, are a corps dciite, and the utmost consideration should 
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be giv(?n to those already in it, whose position and pros- 
pects will undoubtedly be greatly altered, if not consider 
ably impaired, by the vigorous adoption of the present 
policy of Government. I do not believe that they wih 
show any opposition to what Government has decided to 
be its settled policy. I o do so would be a total reversal 
of their traditions. But while the finances of India are far 
more satisfactory than the finances of England, it is at least 
fair to claim that the pecuniary and indeed other claims of 
the existing members of the Indian Civil Service should be 
dealt with in the most generous manner. 

This question fairly arises on my theme, outside which 
lie contemplated changi^s in provincial administration, in 
regard to which, however, in iny opinion, similar conclu 
sions might well be, and I think will eventually be., i cached 
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PROCEEDINGS OE THP: l£ASr 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


.\ N N U A L M H E T I N G 

fiiK Fifty-Second Annual General Meeting of the East India Association 
was held at the Caxlon f lall, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, June 1 6, 1919, 
the Right Hon. Lord Reay, k.i., g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., r.c., presiding. 

I'he following, amongst others, were present: The Right Hon. Lord 
Peniland. o.c.s.i., g.g.i.e., p.c., H.II. the 'Fhakur Sahib of I.imbdi, 'Fhc 
Chief of Ichalkaranji, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, K.c.s.L, and Lady Arundel, 
sir Mancherjee M. Dhownaggrcc, k.c.i.k., Sir Knshna G. GLi[)La, 

•'ll Frabasliaiikar 1 ). Pattani, k.c.i.e., Sir Duncan Janies Mat pherson, c.i.l., 
Sir Herbert i foh wood, Sir W’ilhain Gvens Clark, Sir Chailes Armstrong, 
Mr. ‘r. J. IJcnnott, e. Mr. Henry Marsh, c 1.1:, Thigadier General 
n. A. Iggiilden, c.i.]:., Lieut, -( (doncl S. H. Godfrey, c .i.t:., Lieut. -Colonel 
Vv'. H. Burke, Colonel A. S. Roberts, LieuL-Coloiiel F. S. 'Terry, 

Mr. S. S. Thoiburii, Mr. j. B. Pennington, Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr. I*'. 11 . 
brown, ('apt. 11 . Wilberforoo Bell, Mr. G. O. \Vm. Dunn, I.ieut. S. H. 
iMrtikar, k.aj'., Lieut, D. L. Palwaidhan, u.x.i., Mr. J. P. B. Jeejcebhcjy, 
vir. (b M. Ryan, Mr. K, Abliott, Mr. K. P. Kotval, Mr. K. (lauba, 

’^li, F. S. Tabor, Miss 11 . S. Inman, Mr. V. J. P. Richter, Mr, M. Sombji, 
Mr. IC II. 'T.abak, Mr. and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mis. Jackson, Mis 
F, R. Scatcherd, and Dr. John Pollen, c.r.K., Hon. Secretary. 

The lollowing leUers were read from membeta expressing their regret at 
being unable to attend the meeting ; 

15, 1919. 

lU'AK T)k. PoiAKN, 

I am .Sony 10 .‘^a) tltra I will not be able to be at the Annual 
Meeting of the ICast India Association to-morrow afternoon as 1 must 
be at a committee ovei whirh 1 ])icside, which will be silting ail aUeinoon. 
In great haste, 

Yours very sincciely, 

(Signed) (.'.MnMK. h \m.. 


June 15, 1919. 

Mv Dear Pui.i.en, 

1 should certainly have attended the Annual Meeting of the Isast 
India Association, but am sorry to say that distance makes it impossible. 
^V'itli best wishes that it will go off well. 

• I am, yours sinceiely, 

(Signed) F, S. P. Li:i 
2 L 
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The ,Report of the Council for the year 1918-19 was agreed to be taker, 
as read. 

The Chairman : Ladies and Gentlemen, in moving the adoption of llie 
Report, you will agree that wc are met here to-day under very auspiciou. 
circumstances, it being our first annual meeting since the war has ended Iw 
a (thank God !) brilliant way. Our deepest gratitude is due to our forces on 
land and sea, and not in the least degree to those contributed by on* 
Indian Empire, The cordial relations existing between all parts of iht: 
Empire and India have been consolidated ; the position which India ha 
now acrpiired by having its own official representatives at the Pcac.j 
Negotiations lias given it a place in the ICmpire which is novel, and whii !. 
it fully deserves. Another fact we cannot overlook is the war in which \v<- 
are at present engaged in Afghanistan. It has elicited in a very remaikah'.: 
degree the loyal feelings of all classes of the Mohammedan community c ; 
India. The great chiefs have offered their troops, and any other means 1 
their disposal, to the fiovcrnment of India. We may conclude that 
feelings of the xMohammedan community towards the British Raj au*. 
as they always have been, of the most cordial loyalty. On our part v,» 
must take into account those matters on which the Mohammedan cvuii 
miinily arc sensitive. The British Delegates at the Peace Conference wi ’• 
no doubt 1)0 watchful. The Peace Treaty will icquire, whatever the cu i 
ditions arc, the ablest statesmanship that can be placed at our disposal for 
its execution. A great deal has been left, and it could not be otherwise, t' 
future arrangements, which, as I say, will be of a very delicate iialur«' 
In international matters the knowledge of the historical relations \shie: 
have existed between various countries an^l various; rarc^, all iniporLmt 

I now turn to the affaiis of our .Association. In the first place you wi’ 
have noticed the continued increase in our membership, whicli is rn..*/ 
satisfactory, more so than on any former occasion. 

In the next ]dace I wish to congratulate Mr. King, the Clerk of tli- 
Council, who has always been a valuable assistant to the secretariat, am' 
his wife, ]\Irs. King, who has efficiently carried on his duties during In 
absence, on his return to his duties. 

I now have to pay a tribute of respect to those whom we have k-.s* 
by death. In the first place I must mention Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
Vice-President, who was a member of the Council for thirty-five year^ 
I need not go into Sir Roper Lethbridge’s various merits, because in th(‘ 
April number of the Asjaj’k; Review you wdll have read the very intcres* 
ing article written by a member of our Council, Mr. Buckland. I'he newt 
name on the death-roll is that of Sir Ratan Tata. The 'Pata family hav^ 
played such an important part in the industrial records of India that In 
loss at a comparatively youthful age is very much to be deplored, also on 
account of his great generosity in supporting various good objects. A 
I am alluding to the industrial conditions of India, and the part th. ' 
Sir Ratan Tata played, 1 must add that I am of opinion that the industiu. J 
development of India ought now to be taken in hand ; not in a dcsultoi^ 
way, as has been the case hitherto, but very firmly. (Hear, hear.) Sir 
Mancherjee Bhownaggree has insisted for years that the prosperity of Indi. 
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depends on the creation of new careers by increasing Indian iaduslru s, 

I need not go into details, but you have only to look at the vast imports 
into India of articles which could just as well be made in India. As long 
as this continues we cannot be surf)rised that pauperism in India is grv^atcr 
than it need be if the great resources of India are prf)j>eily worked. \Vc 
iiiList send to India able representatives of our industries. Yrm want a 
s})ecial staff of experts to start the movement, and 1 am cr)nridcnt that if it 
were once started India would enjoy considerable pn;sp‘'iily as compared 
with the present lethargy. "I'hc next name on the list is a name familiar to 
many of us, a man who was beloved by all those who knew him, Sir 
Andrew l^'rascr. (Tb-ar, hear.) Sir Andrew Fraser until the last moment 
of his life was engaged in some good work for India. He was devoted to 
India. The next name is that of the late Bishop of ( 'alciitta, the 
Rev. (b A Lefroy. Dr. I.efroy was an interesting and charming \»eisnnalily. 
We also regret the loss of ^fr. O. Wilmington Ingram, r.e.s., a biother of the 
Bishop of Ta)ndon. I should like to add one name, which is not on the 
list of onr own members, that of a lady who has [dayed a very remarkable 
part ill Kathiawar, the .'faharani of Bhownagar. When tht^ war began she 
published a history of events of the war in order that India might have the 
of accurate nows. We <di know how much inaccurate nows there 
was during the war, and it was a veiy patriotic act on her ]-ait to issue 
a tnie record of events. 

Wo have had a great number of very interesting lectuies during the past 
year. 'There has never boon any difficulty in gtdling lertureis, which 
due to the efforts of Dr. Pollen. I may mention s[)ecially Mr. Devadhar’s 
Afr. Hokhalc’s * Servants’ Society ' and Its W ork.” We aie pleased 
to hear that Air. Devadhar has establislied a society in l*ouna which has 
for its purpose the education of women, so that they nui) be good muses 
and good teachers. He is one of those Indians who d ‘vt)te their lives to 
ih(' welfare of thf:ii own compatriots, and who do it in the most disinterested 
and quiet way. 

T iiave to mention that Sir John Rees has been co-opted a member of 
t'ouncil in place of Sir James \Vilson, on account of Sir J.iiiie.s Wilson 
taking up his abode in Fdinburgh. Sir James has been a very active 
member of the Council. He has presided on many occasions, and we 
have to offer him tlie expression of our deep sympathy in the loss of his 
only son in the war. Sir Roper Lethbridge also lost his only son. 

1 have further to mention that the Man^ucss of Crewe has at cepted the 
Vice- Presidency of the Association. 

We have to welcome Mr. Stanley Rice, who has been appointed Joint 
Hon. Secretary, and at the same time I am sure I am speaking in your 
name when I say how much we regret that we have even to x>art with half 
of Dr. Pollen. We do not part yet with the whole of Dr. Pollen, but 
in order that we should not part with the whole of him it i.s necessary that 
we should part with half, because Dr. Pollen is inclined to do more than 
he ought to do, and the time has now come for him to limit his great energy. 
It is impossible, and you will not require me to do so, to state exactly 
what this Association owes to Dr. Pollen, Dr, Pollen has devoted himself 
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completeHy to it. I have acted with many honorary secretaries, but I may 
say that I have never acted with anyone whose sole object in life was, 
as is the case of Dr. Pollen, to promote the interests of the Association oi 
which he is secretary. (Applause.) 

I cannot leave this subject without saying how much indebte<l we are to 
Mr. Pennington for his constant aid in the office. I beg to move this 
resolution ; “That this meeting, in cordially welcoming Mr. Stanley Rice 
as Joint Honorary Secretary, desires to record its most grateful thanks 
to Dr. Pollen for his unwearied services on behalf of the East India 
Association from the time of his succession to Mr. Arathoon as Hon. 
Secretary in December, 1907, since which date the roll of members, now 
over 500, has inci cased eightfold.*’ (Doud applause.) 

Sir Akunoki. T. Akunokl, in seconding the motion, said that Dr. 
Pollen, whose services as Hon. Secretary during the last twelve years had 
been of such signal value to the East India Association, must now be 
assisted in that office, and he thought the manner in which this end had 
bi'cn achieved— by securing the services of Mr. Stanley Rice — could not 
be improved upon. 

Sir MANcnFRUiiv 1jIK)Wna<;grke suggested that Dr. Pollen should be 
enrolled as an honotary member of the Association. Usually it was for 
the Council to make the appointment, and he knew the Council would i:>c 
unanimous in accepting the suggestion ; but it would be a special com- 
pliment if it had the approval and sanction of a general meeting like tlic 
])rescnt. (Cheers.) Eortun.Uely, the time was not yet when the Associa- 
tion would have to expiess in full measure the appreciation of the great 
services of their Secretary ; for they w^cre to have Dr. Pollen still, and he 
hoped for many years, with them. Jiat, nreanwhilc, it was fitting that 
some tangible mark of their sense should he conveyed to him, and he 
therefore proposed, if the President and the meeting would pcnnii it, ilial 
:o the resoIiiti(m be added words giving effect to the suggestion that Dr. 
Pollen be aj)pointed an honorary member, ((^lecrs.) 

Sir Aui^nhel 'F. Aku.nmikl said that this suggestion had been discussed 
l>y several members of the Association, and they had looked up the rules 
and found it was necessary for the Council to appoint an honorary member. 
He ventured to ask the Chairman, as President of the Annual Meeting 
of the members, who create the rules, whether he had not power tem- 
porarily to suspend the rule, so that the meeting could do what he was 
sure the C'ouucil would unanimously agree to do — elect Dr. Pollen an 
Honorary Life Member of the Association. 

The Chairman said that he personally would have made the proposal to 
elect Dr. Pollen an Honorary Member of the Association if the rules harl 
given him the power. However, he now felt he could not restrain the 
enthusiasm of the meeting, and he thought the resolution might be put, 
and then the Council could set the matter right afterwards by going 
through the regular process. 

The resolution as amended was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. « 

Dr. Pollen, in thanking the meeting for their kindness, w^hilc dis- 
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claiming having done anything more than any other secretary* had done 
for the Association, accepted with great gratitude the high honour whi< li 
had been bestowed upon him. He said he had tried to serve the Associi 
tion because he knew that the Association was doing its best to serve 
India, and he believed that the Association from the first had been 
working on the right lines in allowing the Indians to speak for themselves 
on all possible occasions, and to discuss freely, and without hindrance, any 
subject affecting the well-being of India. lie did, however, take credit to 
himself for certain things which he had been able to affect during his 
service in India. In every department in w'hich he served he had suc- 
ceeded in stamping out the evil known as “the anonymous petition.” 
He never encouraged anything in the shape of a confidential report, 
though, of course, at times officials were obliged to make them. He had 
himself alw'ays refused to make any confidential report except in the foim 
of a demi official letter to the powers concerned. He had endeavoured 
to bring the same spirit into the w’ork of the As'^ociation, and they had 
no confidential reports — no xvhispcrings- no anonymous [)etitions [ 'Phey 
had encouraged open and free discussion of all malteis affecting India 
in a loyal and temperate sinrit. He thanked the Cdininnan and Sir 
Arundel Arundel for the very laudatory remarks inatlo about him and 
his feeble efforts serve the Association, and the meeting for the kind 
%vay in which they had received them. Ho >vas specially grateful to 
Mr. Pennn^gton, Lord Rcay, and Sir Arundel. 

Mr, IjKNNKIt, in seconding the adojition of the Report, said that 
looking back lo sonic of the earliest papers which had been icad before 
the Association one was reniinded of the very imporl.nil [>art which the 
Association liad taken in the development of thoiiglit in India and con- 
cerning India, and in the encouragement of progress in that country. 
He had in mind a paj;er dealing with the question of municipal govcin- 
ment in Boiiiliay, which was read in the early years of the Asscx:iation by, 
he believed, the late Sir Lherozesha Mehta. When one thought of the 
municip«al development in Jlombay, of the extension of municipal liberties, 
and what had happened since, and when one remembeicd ili.it in those 
early days the claims to municipal self-government in India were advocated 
by the Association, one realized what an important part it had played 
in the advancement of India. Kvery ph-ase of Indian life had been dealt 
with by the Association, and therefore they must feel that they had been 
associated with a very w'orthy and a very useful institulimi, and he hoped 
H would prosper long. He was very glad to see Lord Reay in the chair, 
because his presence recalled the great elforls which he made many years 
ago in Bombay in the interests of technical education and of the industrial 
development of India, which w'cre so largely in their minds to-day. Lord 
Reay w^as one of the pioneers of education in Imlia, who prepared the way 
for its industrial development. 

The Ch.mrman said he w'as very glad to see Mr. Bennett at the meeting, 
and still more glad to see Mr. Bennett was in the IIou^e of Commons. 
Itfwas of the utmost importance now that very important discussions with 
reference to India were taking place that India should be well rt»presented 
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in the Hwse of Commons. Mr. Bennett recalled an important legislative 
enactment whilst he was Governor of Bombay — naraclj'i the Municipal 
Act. Very few amendments had been made in it, and he believed that 
when the Municii^al Act for Calcutta was passed the Bombay Act was 
considered a good precedent. 

Sir liKUiii'.K'i' HoLMWoon, in proposing the re-election of Lord Reay 
as President for the coming year, said they never had had and never 
could have a better President. They were encouraged in a'"king him to 
help them in the coining year l)y the very noble effort he had madt- 
to come to the meeting in spite of the condition of his health and the 
difficulty lie had experienced in getting there. 

Sir Mancukujek Bhownacgrkk, in seconding the resolution, said the 
Association was highly privileged in having had Lord Keay as its I’residcn! 
for many years past, and they all hoped he would continue in that position 
for many years to come, (('lieers.) His connection with the Association 
was a guarantee alike to English and to Indian mcinheis that the interest-, 
of India would be the fundamental object of all their activity, for he wa^ 
trusted and regarded throughout that couniiy as one of licr truest well 
wishers. His lordship’s jiresence that evening and the slatesinanlikt 
speech they were favoured with again showed how, in spite of physical 
difficulties and of his numerous avocations. Lord Reay had taken the 
keenest interest not only in the Association’s work, but in all the im[iortar! 
(juestions affecting India which were just now so copiously engaging th 
minds of people there and here. They all fell they could not have a moic 
eminent, sincere, and influential President than T.ord Re.ay. (.^pltlause.) 

The resolution was pul to the meeting and carried by acclamation.. 

'i’he Chairman, in thanking the meeting, said lliat he thought the tim * 
had come for him to be demobilized j but as the meeting wished it, he 
would continue to do what he could to further the objects of the 
Association. 

Sir Krishna Guih a proposed the re-election of the following members 
of the Council, who retired by rotation : 'I’he Right Hon. Syed Aniccr Ali, 
C.I.K., Sir Arundel Arundel, K.C.S.I., George Owen William Dunn, Esq- 
Henry Marsh, Esq., cm.k., m.i.c.e., Sir Henry Proctor, and Is. C. Sen, 
Esq., o.n.E. 

The Hon. Sir P. D. Patiani seconded the resolution, which was put to 
the meeting, and carried unanimously. 
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The Council submit the following Report on the Proceed- 
ings of the Association during the year 1918-1919, the last 
year of the great World War. 

It is satisfactory to be able to place on record the fact 
that the activities of the Association, in spite of thc>. diffi- 
culties, delays, and obstructions arising from war conditions, 
continued unabated, and were even extended. During the 
last year — the most trying year of all— the membership has 
niaicrially increased, although the deaths and resignations 
were more numerous than in previous years. Seventy- 
three new Members were elected, and this, after deducting 
deaths and resignations, which numbered thirty-six, leaves a 
net increase of thirty-seven. 

P'ortunately, there was no unavoidable delay in granting 
demobilization to the Clerk of the Council, H. G. King, 
who was able to return to his post from France early in 
January, 1919, and was thus just in time to relieve 
Mrs. King, who had acted for him in his absence on 
military duty, and whose health had broken down. 

Amongst the deaths, the Council has to deplore that of 
one of its Vice-Presidents, Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.i.k., 
who had served for more than thirty-five years as a 
Member of Council. Mr. C. E. Buckland, c.i.e. (a 
Member of our Council), kindly drew up an account of 
the many services which Sir Roper had rendered to India. 
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This appeared in the April number of the Asiatic Review, 
and received the express appreciation of Council. 

The Association has also to deplore the loss of Sir 
Ratan Tata, one of the Captains of Industry in Bombay, 
and of Sir Andrew Fraser, k.c.s.i., formerly Lieut. - 
Governor of Bengal, and of the Right Rev. G. A. Lefroy, 
n.i).. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

During the year the Most Hon. the Marquess of Crewe 
K.G., was appointed a Vice-President of the Association, 
and the Council had the pleasure of congratulating two ol 
its members, Colonel C. E. Yate, c.s.i., c.m.g., on his 
unopposed re-election, and Mr. T. J. Bennett, c.i.e., on his 
election to Parliament. 

The history of the Association (entitled “ The Jubilee of 
the East India Association '’) was completed during the year, 
but in view of the high cost of printing and of paper its 
publication has been postponed for the present. 

Owing also to the increased cost of paper and printing, 
it was considered equitable to revise the arrangements with 
“ East and West, Ltd.,” in paymtmt for the^printing vvork 
of the Association and the supply of the Asiatk; Remew 
to its Members. 

The lease of the officers having expired, the landlords 
intimated their intention of raising the rent, but on being 
interviewed by the Hon. Secretary they agreed to continue 
the tenancy at the present rate if the Association would 
accept a lease for a term of five y^ears. It was finally 
agreed to continue the existing tenancy at the present rent 
for three years with the right to sub-let, it having been 
found impossible, owing to the continued requirements and 
requisitions of Government, to secure suitable premises 
elsewhere in this neighbourhood. 

Mr. Stanley Rice, i.e.s., who has recently retired on 
completion of his service in Madras, has been appointed by 
Council Joint Hon. Secretary to the Association. 
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Papers on the following subjects were read during 
the year : 

Alay lo, 19 tS. — “An Interpretation of Westminster for 
Indian Students,” by Victor Branford, Esq., m.a. John C. 
Nicholson, Esq., j.p., in the chair. 

/u/y I, 1918. — “The Medievalism of India; (^r the 
Dualism of Hindu Life,” by “ Cassandra " (.Stanley Rice, 
Ivsq,, i.c.s.) (read by J. B. Pennington, Esq.). Sir Frederick 
William Duke, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., in the chair. 

July 2 )^, 1918. — “India in F' ranee*,” by J. 1 ). Anderson, 
h'sq., I.c.s. (retired). I'he Right Hon, Lord Reay, k.t., 
i:.<'..s.i., c.r.i.K., P.C., in the chair. 

October 28, 1918. — “India: A Democracy,” by 

S. S. Thorburn, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). Sir Valentine 
t'hirol in the chair. 

A^ovember 25, 1918. — Debate continued on the above 
paper. Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., in the cliair. 

January 13, 1919. — ” Self-Supporting vSchools for India,’ 
by J. B. Pennington, l^sq.. i.'’.s. (retired'. Mark B. F. 
•Major, E.sq., in the chair. 

February 10, 1919. — “ Mr. Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society and its Work,” by G. K. Devaclhar, Esq., m.a. 
•Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb, k.i .s.i.. c.i.k., in the 

chair. 

March 2 i\, 1919. — “ The Salvation Army Work among 
the Criminal Tribes of India,” by Lieut. -Colonel James Bed- 
ford (of the Salvation Army Internation.il Headquarters). 
Sir Louis William Dane, g.c.i.e., in the chair. 

April 28, 1919. — “ Indian Literature : Past. Present, 
and Future," by Kanhayalal Gauba, Esq. Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, Bart., in the chair. 

A very animated debate followed the reading of Mr. 
S. S. Thorburn’s paper on “ India : A Democracy,” and 
as •several Members wished to speak in connection with 
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the proposed reforms in the administration of India, the 
discussion was continued at an adjourned meeting. 

The paper read by Mr. G. K. Devadhar on “ Mr. Gok- 
hale’s Servants of India Society and its Work ” was heard 
with much interest, and Lord Willingdon (lately Governor 
of Bombay and now Governor of Madras) bore witness to 
the beneficial nature of the work of the Society. 

The following have been elected Members of the 
Association during the year : 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K.e.s.:., LI..1). 

Mahbub Alam, Ksq. 

Maulvi Muhammad Ahmed, Esq., M.A., 

(C.VNTAli.), 1*11. i>. 

Bhupendra Nath Basu, Esq. 

S. H. Bode, Esq. 

Amiya Charan Banerjee, Esq. 

S. B. Billimoria, Esq., m.ii.e., j.p. 

jitendra Nath Banerjee, Estp 

Sir James Bennett Brunyatc, k.c.s.i., c.i.k. 

Hugh Byard Clayton, Esq., i.e.s. 

Ernest Lionel Francis Cavendish, Esq. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Crewe, k.g. 

Henry Rcynell Holled Coxe, Esq., i.e.s. (retired). 
Colonel Arthur Flenry Dopping Creagh,c.M.G., m.v.o, 
]*'. Joseph Conway, Esq. 

P. K. Dey, F.sq. 

(lopal Krishna Devadhar, Esq., m.a. 

Nasser wan C. Daruwalla, Esq., m,.a. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Hugh Daly, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 

S. M. Edwardes, Esq., c.v.o., c.s.i. 

Sir Archdale Earle, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. 

Reginald Edward Enthoven, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Mrs. Giffard. 

Kanhayalal Gauba, Esq. 

Hamendra Prasad Ghose, Esq. 

William Robert Gourlay, c.i.e., i.c.s. ■> 
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Edward Hopkins, Esq. 

Herman Anderson Haines, Esq. 

The Rev. S. Harris. 

Henry Joseph Randolph Hemming, Esq. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hutton. 

U. B. Jayatilaka, Esq., Barristcr-at-Law. 

Lady Jacob. 

S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Esq. 

Brigadier-General Herbert A. Iggulden, c.i.e. 

James George Jennings, Esq., c.i.k. 

S. H. Kirtikar, Esq. 

Lieut. Sabherun R. Kapoor, i.m.s. 

Raghunath Fandurang Karandikar, Esq. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad 
Muzammllullah Khan, o.u.E. 

J lerbert Louis Leach, Ii!sq. 

His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, (i.e.i.K. 

Arthur Lucas, Escp, i.c.s. (reiirtjd). 

S. N. Majumdar, Esq. 

Lady Scott Moncreiff. 

Ellis S. Manmasseh, Esq. 

K. P. S. Menon, Esq. 

Mrs. H. A. Marshall. 

Professor David Samuel Margoliouth, m.a. 

Major John Hanna Murray, c.i.i-:., i.ai.s. 

James MacDonald, Esq. 

S. Modak, Esq. 

Lady Northcote, e.i. 

Lady Pinhey. 

Archibald J. Ihigh, Esq., o.b.e. 

H. R. Perrott, Esq., i.c..s. 

John Mervyn Pollen, Esq. 

Miss Puckle. 

Horace Arthur Ro.se, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). 

Nassim Reuben, lisq. 

C. V. L. Rao,. Esq. 

K. Surya Narayan Row, Esq. 
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' Jaysen Ramdas, Esq. 

Sir John David Rees,|Bart., k.c.i.e., c.v.o., m.i*. 
Percival Stanley Pitcairn Rice, Esq., i.c.s. (retired) 
Sachindra Nath Sen, Esq. 

M. Sorabji, Esq. 

Paramesiva Sabbarayan, Esq., Zemindar of Kumarn- 
mangalam. 

Bilmala Kanta Sarkar, Esq. 

Bata Krishna Sinha, Esq. 

Welborn Owston Smith, Esq. 

H.H. the Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk, k.c.i.e., Mehtai 
of Chitral. 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji, 

The following have resigned nieiiibership during the 
year : 

A. II. S. Aston, Esq. 

G. Adams, Esq, 

Henry Deacon Allen, Eh(\. 

M. O. Abassi, Esq. 

Charles Alfred Bell, Esq., c.m.g., f.r.s. 

Sir Edward Chanu’er. 

Mohini Mohan Dhar, P'sq. • 

Aswini Kumar Datta, Esc[. 

Khagendra Nath Dutt, Esq. 

Riistomji h'aridoonji. Esq. 

Madhusudan Sen Gupta, Esq. 

Sander Gutmann, Esq. 

J. Sykes Gamble, Esq., c.i.e. 

Balchandra Krishna Gupta, Esq. 

E. B, Harris, Esq, 

N. L. Hallward, Esq. 

A. B. Malik, Esq. 

F. St. George Manner-Smith, c.i.e. 

Colonel J. B, Meade. 

John Maciver, Esq., i.s.o. 

Gerald McDonald, Esq. 
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Maung Po Sa, Esq., i.s.o. . 

H, N, Sen, Esq. 

W. H. J. Wilkinson, Esq. 

J. M. N. Wadia, Esq. 

The Council regret to announce the death of the follow- 
-ng Members: 

Rai Bahadur Gokul Chand. 

Arthur Forbes, Esq., c.s.i. 

Sir Andrew II. L. Frazer, k.<'.s.i. 

G. C. Winnington Ingram, Es(|., i.r.s. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.i.k. 

The Right Rev. G. A. Lefroy, n. [>. 

Maharaja Ranajit Sinha, Maharaja of Nashipur. 

Charles Russell, Esq. 

Sir Ratan Tata. 

Rai Bahadur Kashinath Keshav Thakur, i.s.o. 

Sir AIo.\ander Pedler, c.i.k. 

Sir J. I). Rees, Bart., k.c.i.k., e.\.o., M.r., has hcf:n 
•:)• opted a Member of the Council in the place ol Sir 
jame.s Wilson, K.c.s.f., resigned. 

The following retire by rotation : 

'I'he Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, c.i.k. 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, K..r..s.i. 

George Owen William Dunn, Esq. 

Henry Marsh, E.sq., im.k., ^r.x.<■.l'. 

Sir Henry Procter. 

N. C. Sen, Esq., o.b.k. 

These gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to continue 
to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election to Council. 

The Council cannot conclude this brief report without 
again placing on record their deep appreciation of the 
never- failing and most helpful interest Lord Reay con- 
tinues to take in the affairs of the Association. 
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The Accounts show a balance of ^449 i7s- 2d., as 
compared with .^41 5 os. 5^- last year. There are no 
debts or outstanding dues of any kind. 


I3.\LANCE SHEET, APRIL 30, 1919 


Assirrs. 

Investments in India: (jovern- 
mcnt Promissory Notes for 


Rupees 92,400 ... 

^4,248 0 0 

Library and Furniture 

0 

0 

8 

War Loan 

... 30s 2 .3 


LTABILlTiES. 


Balance of Bank and Cash 

Account ... • 

/ 5 o ^7 M General Fund Balance car- 

; ried forward ... •••/.,SGd 7 N 


Examinc<l and found correct. 

G. O, Wm. Dhnn’, MemPer of ("ouncil. 

F. P.. Sc.\ I CHF.Ri >, ^dcm])er t>f A.ssociation. 

} . Poi.LKxN, Hon. Secretary 


May 21, 1919- 


G. 0. Wm. IhiNN, Momher of Coi'iicil. 

F. R. StwiniF.Ki), Member of Association. 

f. roi.iJt?;, Hon. Sccretar/, 


AAy/ 21 , iQiy. 
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RACES OF THE PANJAB AND NORTH- 
WESTERN FRONTIER PROVINCES: 
MANNERS AND RELIGIONS. 

By Sir James Douie, k.c.s.i. 

On the map of the world there are certain j>oints which are^ 
obviously of immense importance as gates to something 
which lies beyond. Such are the Strails of Gibraltar, the 
Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, and on land the Brenner Pass 
in the Alps, and the passes through the Hindu Kusli t(^ 
the north of Kabul, which y\lcxander’s Greeks and tluj 
'i'urks and other dwell(‘rs in Central India traversed to 
leach the nxid to India through the valley of the Kabul 
River. On a larger scale we lind countri<'S which have 
j)layed a great part in history, because age after age it was 
necessary for traders and warriors to jmss tluough them in 
order to reach more distant gotils, Servia, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and the. Panjab, all fall into thi.s class. The 
racial problems of such land tends to be both intricate and 
interesting. 

Invasions of India, with rare exceptions, have come from 
the north and west, and all the invaders had to cross the 
Panjab till a nation appeared on the scene whose possession 
of sea-power enabled it to outflank the mountain defences 
by landing on the coast. The Greeks in 326 b.c., the 
vSakas and Yuehchi in the first Christian century, the White 
Huns in the sixth century, the Arabs in the beginning of the 
eighth century, all penetrated into the Panjab and ruled 
part of it for longer or shorter periods. Successive d'urkish 
invasions from the tenth to the sixteenth century swept over 
the Panjab to reach the richer lands beyond. 'I'o mention 
the best-known names, Mahmud of Ghazni, Clu'ngiz Khan 
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Timulr the Lame, and Baber, opened the road which finally 
broupi'ht Akbar to Delhi, and through Delhi to the empin: 
of Northern India. It seems unlikely that all these invasions 
passed without leaving some considerable mark on the racial 
composition of the province. 

The area with which I am dealing consists of the Panjab 
and the North-West P' rentier Province with the independent 
tribal area included within the British sphere of iniluence. 
It had in 1 91 r a population of 2 7,000,000, of which 20,000,000 
were in the British districts of the Panjab and 4,000,000 in 
the Panjab Native States. Since the outbreak of plague* 
in 1896 the population has ceased to expand. Notwith- 
standing the almost com|>lete absence of large towns, thf' 
density per square mile is nearly equal to that of P'ranct'. 
There are ov'er 44,000 villages, and the busin(;ss of the 
people Is agriculture. The typical holding is that of the 
peasant landowner tilling from four to ten acres with his 
own hands with or without help from village menials. 
Including such menials, usually paid for their .services by 
a share of the crop, the agricultural population may be 
taken as 75 per cent, of the whole. Neglecting thost* 
castes whose numbers do not amount to i per c<.;nt., we 
get the following classification : 

Landowning Tribe.s ... ... 50 per rent. 

Artisans and Menials ... ... 2.j ,, „ 

Hindu Traders ... ... 6 „ ,, 

The second group includes blacksmiths, carpenters, weavers 
water-carriers, potters, barbers, and oilmen, and the large 
population of untouchables, sweepers, and leather-workers, 
who together account for 10 per cent, of the people. 

We must, before giving details, pause to consider what 
we mean by caste or tribe. A tribe is a body of per.sons 
united by real or assumed descent from a common ancestor, 
and subject to common rules of conduct as regards the 
important things of life — marriage, eating, drinking, and 
smoking. These rules are most fully observed in the east — 
that is, in the part of the province which properly forms 
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part of Hindustan. The real Panjabi is less bound by 
traditional rules than the inhabitant of any other Indian 
province. Strictly speaking, you should only marry a 
woman belonging to your own tribe, but not belonging 
to your own tribal subdivision or got^ which we may 
translate by clan. Mr. Ponsonby Jones cannot wed 
M iss Smith or Miss Robertson, and he must keep clear 
of all the Ponsonby Jones' maidens. I he restrictions go 
further, but I need not trouble you with refinements. 
Iboadly, you can marry any jfmes who dot's not b('.le>ng 
to the two or three clans to be avoideil because of previous 
blood relationship. The social rank of tribes is largely 
determined by their attitude to widow nanarriage. Marriage; 
with full ceremonies, including the; j)eranibulaiion of the 
sacred fire, is only contracted with a virgin, and the highest 

tribes in the social scale can only wed in that way. Put 
most agricultural tribes recogni.se widow reniarriag<*. by 
.1 form known as Karezoa, and the widow is t:xpected to 
marry one or other of hi'r late luisbaiul's broihei.s. and as 
a rule weds the youngest. The equivalent in Kngland 
oi the tw(j form.s of marriage wtiuld be found if the pari.sh 
•priest would only read the service; in the case of an un- 
married girl, while the merry widow had to bt; conteni 
with the i-egistrar. Again, your tribal custom mtiy force 
you to marry your daughter only into a clan etpial or 
superior to your own, while your son may mtirry beneath 
him. It is an awkward rule, for in some tracts it has led 
to the prevalence of female infanticide. Certain tribes can 
eat and drink together without contracting ct;rcmonial 
defilement. Thus in Karnal Jats, Gujar.s, and Rtirs, 
being practically of equal rank, could take food one from 
another ; but none of them could accept it from any of the 
menial castes, and certain tribes arc .so impure that their 
mere touch pollutes food. In the same district a Ilindu 
Would throw his meal away if a Muhammadan’s shadow fell 
on jt. Everybody in India is familiar with the fact that at 
railway stations separate water-carriers and standpipes are 
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requirecl for Hindu and Musalnian passengers. I was 
once inspecting a new water-supply in a decaying market 
town in the west of the province. There were two stand 
pipes back to back with their spouts pointing in opposite 
directions. I asked the people if they were quite satisfied 
with the arrangement, and was told there was a risk 
of water squirting from the one side to the other and so 
spreading defilement. They, therefore, suggested that a 
wall of partition was desirable. You must be careful about 
borrowing another man’s pipe. If you put down your 
hitkka in the field you should see that a bit of rag is attached 
to it — blue for a Musalman and red for a Hindu. The 
leather- worker should tie a strip of leather, and the swceijer 
a string, on his pipe. 

All this seems to fit in with the notion that caste is 
immutable, but descent from a higher to a lower caste is 
not difficult. A Rajput clan which adopts widow remarriage 
at once loses its status, and henceforward will be regarded 
as a subdivision of the Jats. Some of the Rajputs ol 
Hoshyarpur sunk still lower by taking to growing vegetables, 
and ranked henceforth with Arains. Artisan tribes may be 
found with proud Rajput clan names, which may j)ossibly 
indicate remote Rajput descent. The expert gipsy black- 
smiths, who wander about the east of the Punjab living in 
curious little tents and refusing to even enter a house, tel! 
you that they are descendants of the Rajputs of Chitur, 
who left it after the famous siege, and are under a vow 
never to come under a roof till Chitor is recovered. The 
claim may or may not be true, but it illustrates my point. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, and even barbers, of Sirsa were, 
till quite recent times, Jats or Rajputs. It is difficult, but 
not impossible, for a family nowadays to attain to higher 
tribal rank. I think it could still be done if it is wealthy 
and persevering. Formerly the progress was evidently 
much easier. A hill Raja gave a man a step in rank by 
making him a Rajput just as a Western King makes Jones 
a knight or a peer and describes him as his trusty and 
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well-beloved Jones. Nowadays in India the first steps 
would be to seclude your women, forbid widow remarriage, 
and, by paying a good sum, to induce a man of a higher 
tribe to break his rules and bestow his daughter’s hand on 
your son. 

Of course, among ^luhammadans there ought to be no 
caste distinctions, and one of the attractions of the creed 
for low-caste converts is the prospect of getting rid of social 
•'lisabilities. A cynical [iroverb runs somewhat as follows : 

“ T.ast year I was a sweeper, this year 1 am a Shekh ; 

Next year, if iiriccs go up, I shall be a Saiyyid.” 

That is a very exaggerated statement, for it would be a long 
lime before a conv^erted sweeper family could persuadt' 
people to accept it as descended from the Prophet’s son- 
in-law ; but converts constantly call themselves .Shekhs, 
though the true Shekhs with any claim to Arab descent 
.ire high-born people;. 

We have seen that 50 per cent, of the people belong to 
i.indowning tribes, (jiassifying in fractions of 100 the 
component parts of this group, we find that about 13 per 
c ut. are llindu or Muhammadan Rajputs. P'or reasons 
already given, we may reasonably suspect that the ancestors 
of some of the Rajputs of to-day had no hereditary right to 
rluit title. Sir Denzil Ibbetson doubted whether there was 
any racial difference between the Rajput and the Jat, the 
distinction being in his view social rather than ethnic. 
“ I believe,” he wrote, “that those families of that common 
-Stock w'hom the tide of fortune has raised to political 
importance have become Rajputs almost by virtue of their 
rise, and that their descendants have retained the title and 
its privileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of ob.serving 
the rules by which the higher are distinguished from the 
lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence, of preserving 
their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly refraining from widow 
marriage, and of refraining from degrading occupations.” 
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He thought the progress of elevation had been suspended 
after the establishment of the Moghal Empire stopped the 
foundation of petty kingships. 

It is usual to describe Rajputs as bad cultivators, but 
that is by no means true universally. They are soreK 
hampered by caste rules, which forbid the employment 
of their women on field work, and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage is a severe handicap. The widow is a burden 
to herself and to her late husband’s family. The Rajput 
peasants of Karnal were wise enough to defer the marriage 
of their daughters to an age at which they could at onc' 
start married life. Among other agricultural tribes, boyr 
and girls are married as children ; but this involves n. 
abuse, for the ceremony is only a binding betrothal, and 
the little bride returns very shortly to her father’s house 
and remains there for one, three, five, or seven years. 

The Dogra Rajputs of the low hills are e.xcellent soldiers 
brave and faithful in war and well-behaved in cantonments. 

There are three Jats for every Rajput in tin; province 
and they account for .jO per cent, of the landowning tribc'.s. 
We need not trouble about theorites that have identified 
them with the Getae or described them as Indo-Scythian- 
from the Oxus Valley. I am not sure that anyone has a 
clear idea of who the Scythians were. We may accept 
as probable Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s opinion that Jats and 
Rajputs belong to the same racial group, and that the 
distinction between them is mainly one of rank. This, 
however, must be understood of the true Jats of the Eastern 
and Central Punjab. The Jats of the South-West Panjab 
are a miscellaneous collection of Muhammadan peasants 
and camel owners whose racial affinities it would be a 
hopeless task to disentangle. 

The Jat is a typical son of the soil with the virtues and 
faults of the small farmer. Strongly built, he is hard- 
working and brave, democratic and individualistic, a good 
agriculturist and a first-rate fighting man, slow-witted and 
grasping. When his passions or greed are aroused he can 
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be very brutal. I have heard of vengeance being wreaked, 
not only on men, women, and children, but on the very 
cattle of the hated household. The Sikh Jat has an 
unfortunate taste for strong drink, indulgence in which is 
often the accompaniment, if not the cause, of violent crime ; 
but he drinks at fairs and festivals, and I should say that 
anything like soaking was rare. He has found an outlet 
for his exuberant energy in the army and the police within 
and without India. Failing that, he not infrequently seeks 
-•excitement in dacoity or gang robbery. A band of fifteen 
to thirty men, armed with bludgeons, guns, and swords, 
swoojis down on an unfortunate village, terrorises the 
bihabitants, and ransacks the house of some well-to-do 
moneylender or retired native officer, d’he brutality shown 
; ; often extreme. As soon as the loot is divided, the band 
'.iisperses to dissipate the proceeds in drink and gambling. 

Kpidcmics of dacoity occur from time to time, and give 
much anxiety to district officers and much exciting and 
dangerous work to the police. This class of crime is so 
' haracteristic of the Panjabi’s nature and habits, and 
especially of the nature and habits of .Sikh Jats, that it 
may be worth wffiile to say a little about the outbreak of it 
which occurred in 1897, and especially of the exploits and 
end of one celebrated leader — Sundar .Singh. He was, if 
1 recollect rightly, the son of a small country squire, but 
birth is by no means a necessary qualification for a dacoit 
leader. A band of dacoits is the most democratic institution 
with which I am acquainted. I think one of the famous 
captains in 1897, named Jabru, who was brought to bay 
ill the Lahore district and shot dead by a police officer, 
was a sweeper. 

When the outbreak began in 1897 I was in charge 
of the Gurdaspur district. Two large bands from the 
Amritsar district raided some of my villages. I fortunately 
had at my disposal two exceptional officials — one a Jat 
Sjkh and one a Hindu Arora of the trading class. Their 
courage, energy, and patience, were rewarded by the capture 
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After Pathans they are by far the largest element in the 
North-West Frontier Province. The Musalman peasants 
of the north-western districts of the Panjab are not con- 
spicuous examples of the domestic virtues. '1 hey are strict 
teetotalers, and the prevalence of violent crimes among 
them rather discredits the idea that the Jat Sikh’s predilec- 
tion for similar forms of excitement is due to his love of strong 
drink. 

As a priestly caste the Brahman is held in little esteem 
in the plains of the Panjab except in the eastern ilistricts, 
which really belong to Hindustan. Racially and linguistic 
ally the Panjab stops at the Ghagar. The Brahman ii 
usually a cultivator like any other, and in the hills not 
a few of them are grain-dealers and moneylenders. Th(' 
Muhial Brahmans of the north-western districts formerly 
furnished many good officers to the army. 

It remains to discuss the two non-Indian races, tin; 
Biloch and the Pathan. When the North-West Province 
was severed from the Panjab, the Biloch tract in the south- 
west, with its strong tribal organization under chiefs or 
tumandars was spared. The Biloches arc comparatively 
late-comers, who speak a language closely akin to Persian. 
They say they are descendants of- the Prophet’s uncle 
Hamza, and that their original home was Aleppo. When 
they left Syri^i they' settled in Persia, and Firdausi, in a 
passage of the Shdhnama, remarks that a part of that 
country was black with them. They tell a naive story 
of their exodus from Persia. The King demanded for his 
zanana sixty Biloch girls, one from each section of the tribe. 
A mesalliance of this sort was not to be borne, so they 
adopted the expedient of dressing sixty boys in girl’s clothes 
and sending them to His Majesty. Later it appears to 
have struck them that the deception might be discovered, 
and they trekked eastwards. 

The Biloches are a frank, manly race, free from fanaticism, 
and ready, as a rule, to follow their chiefs. They are, or 
were, very lax in religious observances. I remember a 
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jirga at which trans-border Khetrans and our own Biloches 
were present. When the time for prayer arrived, the former 
prostrated themselves to a man, while our Biloches, with 
one or perhaps two exceptions, sat like statues. When one 
old chief sent his son, whose youth had been rather stormy, 
to Mecca (with, I may remark in passing, excellent results), 
•ny Biloch nmtishi pointed out the folly of a young man 
going on the Hajj instead of waiting till he was an old man, 
and could do nothing but pray in the mosque. 

Politically and numerically the Pathans are ali-important 
.ii the North-West P' rentier Province, where tliey account for 
',8 i)er cent, of the population. In addition, in the indepen- 
'.'.ent tribal territory included in our political boundary there 
.'i a population of a million and a half consisting of Pathans 
hid their dependents. C is- Indus there are a good many 
Pathans in the Attock district. The Pathan is a democrat 
ind often a fanatic, more under the inlluence of the nnclla/is 
dian of the nialiks, or headmen, of his tribe. He has not 
till; frank, straightforward nature of the Biloch, is relentless 
in jiursuit of revenge, and is not fr(;<; from criudty ; but he 
wvill not war on his enemy’s womenfolk or children, and he 
•s a faithful host to anyone whom he has admitted under 
nis roof. When he has eaten the Sarkar’s salt he is a very 
brave and dashing soldier ; but when he has taken his 
discharge, he will cheerfully help his tribe to fight against 
us, and appear at the powwow, or jirga, assembled to 
arrange terms of peace with British medals on his breast. 

Aroras arc the traders of the South-West Panjab and 
of the P' rentier. The business of the P' rentier Arora some- 
times takes him into distant and dangerous places. His 
environment has given him grit, and our Government has 
obtained some of its best officials from this class. The 
grain-dealers and business men of the Central and North- 
West Punjab are Aroras and Khatris. In the north-west 
the Khatri is not infrequently a landowner and a good 
fighting man. In the east the place of the Arora and 
Khatri is taken by the Bania, and in Kangra by the Sud 
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and tfee Brahman. Khojas and Parachas are Muhammadai 
traders. 

Among artisans, goldsmiths, masons, blacksmiths, anc’ 
carpenters take the first rank. It is a curious fact that 
some of the Sunars (goldsmiths) in the Punjab are follower'- 
of the curious Muhammadan sect of the Khojas, which 
regards the Aga Khan of Bombay as a divine personag<\ 
The untouchables, Chamars, or leather-workers, and the 
Chuhras, or sweepers, account for lo per cent, of tlu. 
population. Officially they are classed as Hindus ; l)ui 
the Chamar has to have his own special Chirnarw,. 
Brahman, with whom the ordinary Brahman could no; 
associate, and the sweepers worship Ldl Beg. The swe<‘pei 
who embraces Isllm becomes a Musalli. The Sikh Mazhbis 
who are descendants of sweeper converts, have done excel- 
lent service in pioneer regiments. In his avoidance o! 
untouchables the Hindu of the Panjab has never gone ti 
the absurd lengths of the Madrasis ; but it is rather mis 
leading to class as Hindus large bodies of persons exclude i 
from the greater temples and whose touch is defik’.ment. 

Seven languages are spoken in the Panjab and North 
West P'rontier Province, two of which, Pashtu and Bilochi, 
belong to the Iranian group. Of the five Indian languages 
Rajasthani, or the speech of Rajputana, is spoken by three 
fourths of a million of people on the southern border, and 
Puhan' by a million in the hills. Western Hindi is tht‘ 
mother-tongue of nearly four millions i n the eastern districts 
between the Ghagar and the Jamna. The language of tin; 
Central Panjab is Panjabi, spoken by over fourteen million 
people. In the west Lahndi, though sometimes called 
Western Punjabi, may claim to be a distinct language with 
a strong non-Sanskritic or Pisacha clement. It is the 
mother-tongue of four and a quarter millions in the Panjab 
and of the majority of the inhabitants of two of the five 
districts of the North-West Frontier Province. 

The infiltration of English words into the speech of the 
people produces uncouth results for refined ears ; but to 
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object to this outcome of racial contact is ridiculous in the 
case of Englishmen, whose own language borrowed largely, 
and to its great advantage, from Scandinavian and Norman 
French, and has enriched its vocabulary in later times from 
the most distant quarters. “Trcn late hai, lekin singal 
down hogaya” is quite comforting and intelligible to the 
weary traveller. And I do not see why one of the most 
distinguished and popular of Panjab officials should resent 
the description : “ Bahut affable hai, lekin handshake nahin 
karta.” At any rate his many friends recognize the accuracy 
of the picture. 

You will expect rne to say something of the racial affinities 
of the inhabitants of the Panjab. I have no claim to be an 
expert on such questions, but I shall state the late Sir 
Herbert Risley's views. These rest on a scientific basis, 
though the evidence may be insufficient to bear the whole 
weight of the general conclusion reached. At any rate, 
they cannot be brushed aside like some of the wild guesses 
to which I have referred. His theory was derived from 
measurements of heads and noses, and, if we had enough 
of these, a very careful analysis would be the best foundation 
on which to build — far more trustworthy than the language 
test, which is now admitted to be of very secondary im- 
portance. Sir Herbert maintained that the inhabitants 
of Rajputana, nearly the whole of the Panjab plains, and 
a large part of Kashmir, whatever their caste or social 
.status, belonged, with few exceptions, to a single racial 
type which he called Indo-Aryan. The Biloches and 
Pathans obviously did not form part of this group, and 
he classed them as Turko- Iranians. 'Phe people occupying 
the hills in the noith-east and the adjoining parts of Kashmir 
were of Mongol extraction, a fact which no one will dispute. 
Between the Ghagar and the Jamna the type was Aryo- 
Dravidian, as in the adjoining province of Agra. 

Of the Indo-Aryan type Sir Herbert Risley wrote ; 
“^The stature is mostly tall, complexion fair, eyes dark, 
hair on face plentiful, head long, nose narrow and prominent. 
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but not specially long.” He believed that the Punjab was 
occupied by Aryans, who came into the country from the 
west or north-west with their wives and children, and had 
no need to contract marriages with the earlier inhabitants. 
The Aryo-Dravidians of the United Provinces resulted 
from a second invasion or invasions, in which the Aryan 
warriors came alone and had to marry with the Dravidian 
women belonging to the race which forms the staple of the 
population of Central India and Madras. I find it difficult 
to believe that Aryan invaders either exterminated or 
expelled the previous inhabitants. A conquering race has 
generally been able to impose its language and laws and 
institutions ; but I doubt whether it has often been tempted, 
except perhaps from misguided religious zeal, to kill women 
and children or even the whole adult male population. 
Slaves w(‘re very valuable chattels. It seems reasonable 
to think that the untouchables, at least, belong to an 
aboriginal stock. And the more race problems are studied 
the less importance is attached to purity of blood. 
Strong races like the P'rcnch, the Italian, or our own, are 
of extremely mixed origin. Why should we suppose that 
the only invaders who left a deep mark on the Panjab were 
prehistoric Aryans.^ It seems hard to believe that later 
invaders — Sakas, Yuchchis, and White Iluns — completely 
vanished to reappear, according to Sir Herbert’s theory, as 
the Mahrattas of Bombay, leaving no traces of their blood 
in the Panjab. If such traces there are, we should perhaps 
look for them among some of the tribes on both sides of the 
Salt Range, such as Gakkhars, Janjuas, Awans, Tiwanas, 
Ghebas, and Johdras, who are fine horsemen, not “tall, 
heavy men without any natural aptitude for horsemanship,” 
as Sir Herbert described his typical Panjabi. 

In the North-Western Provinces the people, with in- 
significant exceptions, profess Islam. The last census of 
the Panjab showed the proportions of the adherents of the 
different religions as follows : 
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Muhammadans ... ... ... 51 per rent. . 

Hindus ... ... ... ... 36 „ „ 

Sikhs ... ... .. ... la „ ,, 

Other (chiefly Christians) ... i .1 >» 

The strength of the Muhammadans is in the districts 
west of the Bias and of the Sutlej below its junction with 
the Bias. In all this western region thent are few Hindus 
apart from the shopkeepers and traders. On the other 
hand, the hill country in the north-east is purely Hindu, 
except on the borders of Tibet, where the scanty popula- 
tion profes.ses Buddhism. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, Buddhist monasteries were sc.ittered over 
the province. Probably the iconoclastic raids of Mahmud 
of (diazni gav^e the coup de grace to a creed which had de- 
generated into a childish veneration of r(;lics. I doubt 
whether, any more than Brahmanism, it was ever in a I'eal 
sense the religion of the village! folk. While Hiiuluism i.s 
the predominant faith in the south east, c[uite a fourth of 
the pe.ople there are, Musalmans. Sikhs nowhere form 
a majority. Their stronghold i.s the eastern part of the 
central plain, where they number in the five districts of 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Ferozepore, Jalandhar, and laulhiana 
from 20 to 43 per cent, of the popmlation. 

The decrease of Hindus in the last census amounted to 
nearly 1 5 per cent. Their birth-rate is lower, and their 
death-rate higher, than those! of the Musalmans, and their 
losses by plague in the central and some of the south- 
eastern districts have been very heavy. A change of 
sentiment on the part of the Sikh community has led many 
persons to record them.selves as Sikhs who were formerly 
content to be regarded as Hindus. A quarter of the 
Hindus are untouchables, who can only be described as 
Hindus by courtesy. The village Hinduism of the east of 
the province is very remote from Brahmanism. 'I'he 
peasant may know the names of the great gods of the 
Hindu triad, but he does not raise temples to them. If 
there is a Shivdla in the village, it has been built by a 
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Hindu shopkeeper. In a v'ague sort of way, I think, thf- 
Karnal peasant believes in a supreme being. The name of 
Faramezvar (the supreme lord) is often on his lips, and ht* 
thinks that rain and hail, wind and storm, fulfil his word. 
He refers the success or failure of his crops to the will ol 
Parame§var. But the powers he is really concerned to 
propitiate are the malignant godlings, whom, it is interest- 
ing to know, are mostly females, such as the goddesses of 
smallpox and the other pustular diseases. The sainted 
dead, such as Guga Pir, probably originally a snake god, 
and Lakhddta, or Sultan Pir, are also favourite objects of 
worship. The shrines of this curious pantheon are put up 
outside the village, and, except in the case of Guga and 
Lakhddta, are generally very insignificant structures. It is 
worth while to quote a passage from the Karnal district 
gazetteer which represents Denzil Ibbetson’s view of the 
subject, and I note in passing its bearing on the ethno- 
logical problem. 

“It is a curious fact,” he wrote, “ that most of the 
malevolent deities arc worshipped chiefly by women and 
by children while at their mother’s apron. Moreover, the 
offerings made to them are taken, not by Brahmans, but b)' 
impure and probably aboriginal castes, and are of an impure 
nature. The primeval Aryan invaders must have inter- 
married, probably largely with aboriginal women ; and it is 
a question to which enquiry might profitably be directed 
whether these deities are not, in many cases, aboriginal 
deities.” 

Hinduism, as you see, has always been, and is to-day, a 
most elastic term. The Census Superintendent, my friend 
Pandit Hari Kishn Kaul, himself a high-caste Hindu, 
wrote : “ The definition which would cover the Hindu of 
the modern times is that he should be born of parents not 
belonging to some recognized religion other than Hinduism, 
marry within the same limits, believe in God, respect the 
cow, and cremate the dead.” There is room in its ample 
.folds for the Arya-Samajist, who rejects idol- worship and is 
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freeing himself from caste prejudices and marriage restric- 
tions, and the most orthodox Sanatan-dharmist, who carries 
out the whole elaborate daily ritual of Brahmanism ; for the 
ordinary Hindu shopkeeper, equally orthodox by profession, 
but whose ordinary religious exercises arc confined to bath- 
ing in the morning ; for the followers of the village religion 
of the eastern districts, which I have just described ; and 
for the childish idtdaters of Kulu, who carry their local 
godlings about to visit each other at fairs, and would see 
nothing absurd in locking them all up in a dungeon if rain 
held off too long. 

Notwithstanding heavy losses by plague, Sikhs have 
increased by 37 per cent. A groat access of zeal has led tc* 
many more Sikhs becoming Kesdhan's. Sajhdarfs, or 
Munas, who represent one-fifth of the Sikh community, 
were in 1901 classed as Hindus, 'fhoy are followers of 
Jiilba Nanak, cut their hair, and ollen smoke. W’^hen a 
man has taken the pahal, which is the sign of his becoming 
Kesdhari, or follower of Guru Govind, he must give, up the 
liukka and leave his head unshorn. The future of .Sikhism 
is with the Kesdlu'iri. He has no love for the reformed 
Arya-Samaj Hindu. Theoretically, he ought to have, but 
religious likes and hatreds don’t depend on theories. 

'I'he conversion of the Western Panjab to I slim was 
evidtmtly the result of missionary effort, and the great 
.saints, like Bawa P'arid, were also probably preachers of the 
faith. Nowadays Muhammadanism in the west has become 
largely the cult of dead saints and of reverence [)aid to the 
custodians of their shrine.s. A man’s pir, or spiritua 
director, may be the guardian of some little saint s tomb in 
a village, or of some great shrine, such as those at Pak 
pattan, Multan, and 'I'aunsa Sharif. The pirs holines.s 
may be more official than personal. 

In the eastern districts conversion to Islam was political, 
and Hindu and Muhammadan peasants live peaceably 
together in the same village. The Musalmans have 
their mosque for the worship of Allah, but were, and 
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are probably still, not quite sure that it is prudent wholly to 
neglect the gods. An influential Muhammadan Rajput, 
when 1 reproached him with the interest he displayed in a 
slab covered with graven images, which I found in the bed 
of the old Gha^ar, was quite unabashed, merely remarking, 
“ Why, our fathers made them !” On the other hdnd, a 
Hindu peasant sometimes mixes up the two creeds. I 
have known a headman belonging to a purely Hindu trib( 
(jxclaim “ Allah !” with great devoutness when my horsr 
stumbled, and, when askf^d why, he explained that Allah 
and Rabl) were one, apparently taking Rabb as ai. 
orthodox Hindu name for the Deity. The Musalmans ot 
the Western Panjab have a deep-rooted dislike for the 
Sikhs, dating from the period of the [)(diti(:al predominanct 
of the latter. 

1 fear we must conclude that so far the result of educa- 

t 

tion has been to accentuate religious differences and 
animositi(!S. Both Sikhs and Muhammadans are graduallj 
dropping ideas and observances retained in their daily life 
after they ceased to call themselves Hindus. It is a 
natural and, from their point of view, a healthy result ol 
enlightenment, but, unfortunately, at the present stage it 
means a decrease, and not a growth, of charity. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING P/XPER 

A MEKriNt'. of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Wcstminslei, 
on Monday, June i6, when a paper was read [>y Sir James Douic, K.c.^.r., 
un “ Rat es of the runjah and North West h’rtjntir-r I^i)vin( cs: Manners 
and Religions,’* Sir Duncan (Colvin llaillie, i., in the chair. The 

following ladies a^d gentlemen, among olherb, were present : 'The Right 
Hon. Lord i^entland, o.c.s.i., r.t., ll.Il. 'Ihe Thakur Sahib of 

Limbdi, 'Fhc ('hief of Ichalkaranji, Sir Arumh 1 'l\ Ainndel, and 

Lady Arundel, Sir Louis William Dane, Sir i^’roderic 

Lrycr, k.c.^^.e, Sir Mancherjec M. Rhownaggree, K.c.[.R., Sir Krishna (L 
Chjpta, K.c.b.i., Sir rnibabhankar D. i^ittain, iv,(.f.r., Sir Duncan Janies 
Macphersv)n, c:.i.e., Sir Herhcii TFolmwood, Sir W illiam (n'cns Clark, 
Sir (,'fiarles Armstrong, Mr. J. fkainett, c.r.E., M.e., Afr. Hemy 
IMarsh, cm.k., Brigadier-Ceneral 11. A. Iggitulen, ca.i 1 .ieiiL-C>.)loncl 
S. H, Ciodfrey, c.i.e., Lieut. -('oloncl W\ II. Burke, i.m.s., Colonel A. S. 
Robeii'i, Lieut. -Colonel F. S. 'Ferry, Mr. W. f^oldsiream, K.-i-n , Mr. S. S. 
Fhorbuin, Mi. J. B. Penning, ton, Mr. Stanley l\i( e, .Mr. 1'. H. Brown, 
("apt. IL ^^'ilberforce 13ell, Mr- (L O. Win. Dunn, Lieut. S. H. 

Kirtikar, e.a.f , Lieut- D. 1.. Balwanlhau, k .\.r.. Mi. J. B. Ih joeieebhoy, 
Mr C. M. Ryan, Mr. K. Abbott, Mr. R. B. Roual, Mr. Iv. Caiiba, 

l\ir. f. S. 'Falioi, Miss IT. S. Inman, Mr. K. J. 1'. Richter, Nfr. M. Sorabji, 

Mr. IC. IL'l‘ai»ak, Mv. and Mrs, James Macdon.dd, Mrs. Jarkion, Mis.^ 
i'. R. vSeatcherd, Mrs. Beauchamp and friend, Mi. and Mis. C. D. 
itobcrtsoii, Mrs. R. E. Candy, .Mrs. IJcwcllin, Lieul.-( !olonel ( !. M- 
Dallas, ( .s.i,, Miss Dotiie, Miss Duftin, Khan Bahadur Khalifa S. Humid 
Hussain, Mrs. Garling Drury, Mrs, E. 1. Kmiieii 'I’arte, Mr. Q. A. 
Rohaman, Miss Swainson, Miss le. R. Sykes, Mrs. Bollen, Afr 

'F. de (J. Arbuckle, Mr. C. D. Kalkatni, Mr.s. Walsh, Mr. D. Keith, 
Mrs, White, C.oloncl Lowry, Major-General C’ount "Fchercp-.^piridovitch, 
Mr. G. Shelley, Lady Kensington, Mr. J. W. D. Johnstone, Mr. Ch V. L. 
R lO, Mr. Mir Anwarnddin, Miss E. Roiierts, Mrs. Salwey White, 
^.rs. Tracey, Mr. H. R. Cook, Miss Reck, Miss Webster, Miss Kiamer, 
Aiiss Lefroy, Mr. H. J. R Hemming, Mr.s (Jreagh Gsborno, "I’he Rev. Dr* 
Sninton, Miss (iaskell, Air. and Mrs. Khalid .Shclnath, Mrs. Wigan, Air. 
D. R. Jayalilaka, Air. S. Bahadur Air. F. H. Hamilton, Air. (4iailes 
Bartley, i.c.s., Mr. F. C. Charming, Airs. Grant Ciovan, Mr. and Airs 
N. C. Sen, Airs. Collis, Air. F. B. Patel, and Dr. John Bollen, c.i.e., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, my knowledge of Punjab 
ca' tes and tribes is somewhat limited. It began with an intimate friend* 
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ship with a few Sikh families who had been settled as Government 
Grantee^ in the United l^rovinces. For no one whom I have met in 
India have I had greater admiration than I had for the head of one of 
these families. Later on I had a somewhat wider acquaintance with the 
Punjab during a cold weather spent in camp in the canal colonies. 
Such experience as I have had of the Punjab has been sufficient to inspire 
me with very great admiration for the Punjabi. There is no doubt that 
the rigorous climate of the Punjab — ^rigorous in cold, rigorous in hcat-- 
and the arid though fertile soil, out of which rich crops are conipcllod 
by unceasing labour, breed a virile population. 'Phe population of the 
Punjab >vould be regarded as fine in any i)art of the world. 

I do not think it necessary to dilate on the qualifications of Sir James 
Douie to address you on this sulyect. He has been a Settlement Offi'ci, 
Settlement Commissioner, and h'inancial Commission^.!* in llie runjalj : 
these appointments involving a very much closer knowledge of ih/ peoj)le 
than the ordinary executive work demands. No one is better '^ual.iied 
to speak on this subject than Sir James Douie, wdio left the Ihip.jab afiei 
a full period of service, carrying with him not only the res[)ect, bin th<: 
iifiectionate rc*gard of the people amongst w*hom he served. 'I'he sid‘ jeet of 
his paper is one \.hich at anytime would be of great interest, but at tin' 
present lime it is of sjjecial interest as the character and relations intcy v- 
of the Indi in castes have a most important hearing on the reform pro 
posals which are now before the British Pailiainent. 

('Phe paper was then read.) 

'Phe CiiAiuMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, wo must all acknowle -ge oni 
debt to Sir James Douie for bis most interesting and iirslnu.tive papci 
The only remark 1 have to make by way of criticism refers to the el! no 
logical theory which he has to some extent adopted. It st'eins lo me that 
a pU'ely to[>ogra]diical definition of the exlMil of the Aryan blood in India 
must be misleading, and I think an examination of the. statistics on which 
that theory is based confirms my impression. Statistics i rased on average 
measurements of groups so little homogeneous as the so-callctl i\ajput or 
Chatri or the Baniya castes combine figures wiiich vary widely, and upresont 
not a tyi)e but an arithmetical average drawn from varying tyircs iAcn 
among Brahmins, who probably more than any other caste have maintained 
ther separate identity, there have been included various groups of outsider . 
"Idle only way in which statistics of ethnological measurements can, in my 
opinion, give an indication of Aryan descent is by following up much m >re 
closely the homogeneous subdivisions of the various so-called castes. 

Sir TvOUis ].)ank said he did nirt profess to be an ethnologist, but 1 ad 
been interested in hearing the various theories of the ethnology of the 
Punjab. He agreed it was extraordinarily difficult to draw a hard and-fasi 
line as to who were Aryan and who were not. On the hills bordering ot> 
I'hibet, where he had been for a great many years, there were certain 
portions of the valley that were distinctly Buddhist, and there was no doul -l 
whatever of their 'Phibetan origin. Thirty years afterwards certain portions 
had become Rajput, and the probability was that they were of mi*:cd 
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descent from Aryans and Thibetans. Sir James Douic liad referred to the 
origin of the Baluchis and the Pathans. He was very glad to see that 
Sir James had abandoned the idea that a tribe necessarily belonged to the 
race to which its language belonged. They all knew (^uite well that in.iny 
nations had had to adopt a language which was not their language of 
origin ; it was the language of tlic country in which they liad haiipenod to 
be when it was conquered by somebody else. As time went on they were 
more disposed to bcliev^' in the authenticity of the old myths and stories 
ihan was formerly tlie case. A good many of them would remember being 
lold that there had never been such a thing as the War of 'I'roy or the 
Minoan civilization, but now it had been cuncliisively proved that there 
had been such historical [jhases. The late Aineei of Afghanistan iiad 
impressed upon him that tiie Pathans, or the Afgl^.ans, were the Lost 
Tribes. He said they had migrated from the sourn-west. If one looked 
At the foatun^s of a gre.at many of the I’athans it was hard to believe that 
they were not Semitic. 'The same thing was true as reganjs the Baluchis. 
They had heard that the BaliK'his came from Syria. He thought tins 
was exceedingly probable, though at what pt riod tliey migrated was cot 
known. Xo doubt in tlie couisc of their trek they incoi[>oiated a guMt 
luany (Tihe indigeiiOJs people that they turned out. It was ridiculous to 
eappose that any nation entering a counliy wauild necessarily exterminate 
all the inhabitants . thej ^YelC far too \a»uahle as woikeis for that to be 
slone. 'The Jews w’cre diiectcd to exterminate certain clans, but they did 
;]<;l succeed in exterminating even the paiticular (‘Ians which lh(*y were 
direct* d to exterminate. In his opinion, the invasu^ns of India came 

11 om the north-west, the strongest infusion of the invading races had been 
left in the Bunja!), and it gradually weakened as it extended to the 
east and the soutii. That was the leason why more people ol the Ar^an 
’ype were lound in the Biinjab than to liic ea^^t and south. He was very 
./lad to see from the latest Indian pajicrs that all the races of the Bunjrib 
had ijresentcd addresses to his eminent and courageous ( ussor, Sii \I. 
O’Dwyer, in w^hich they practirally said: “We have some grievanf.es 
against you, but when it comes to invasion from Afghanistan tlic matter 
i.s different ; our ipiairels are those of our ow n household, and the Hovern 
inent may rely iipcin all of us to stand out in defence of the Bunjab against 
any invader from the north w'cst.*’ Bhe part which the Bunjab had played 
m the war was known to them all; more than three quaiters of the total 
number of recruits had been obtained from that province, and even a 
larger proportion of the recruits for the labour battalions. He hoped that 
a great many of those who had been demobilized w^mld return to the 
colours, and do what their leaders said wras their duty — fight on behali ot 
the Indian Government against any invader, and so remove the menioiy 
of the recent unfortunate disturbances, in which happily the peasanls - 
some 85 per cent, of the population — did not take much part. In con 
elusion, he desired. to express his deep regret at the death of their veiy 
lojjjil and trusted ally, His Majesty Habibullah Khan, the late Amcei 
^of Afghanistan. He had the honour of negotiating with the late Ameer the 
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treaty of March 21, 1905, which the Ameer had so loyally oV;served up to 
the time when he was murdered. Throughout the war the position of the 
Ameer had been a most extraordinarily difficult one. He had been re 
peatedly urged by all the fanatical elements in Afghanistan to throw in hi > 
lot with the Turks and the Germans and invade the Punjab. The pros 
pect that had been held out to him was a most brilliant one. liarly 
in 1915 the Pritish had only two regular divisions in the Punjab, and 
a few scattered biigades and 33,000 Indian Defence Volunteers in the 
rest of India. It used to be common at one time to smile at the Voluu 
teers, but the war had proved their worth and value, and as an old Punja! 
Volunteer he rejoiced at the honour in which they were now held. If tlu 
British had not carried the war into Mesopotamia he did not believe tha* 
the Ameer could possibly have stood against the pressure that had beet 
brought to bear upon him to join the Germans and the 'Turks, who could 
easily have reached Afghanistan through Persia. Put for the courageou 
will and loyal atliliide of the Ameer India might have been invaded fror 
the north by an army of 500,000 men, against wdiich the Indian Govern 
ment at first would have been able to place only a few regular division, 
and 33,00c volunteers. In these circumstances he felt bound to take th 
opportunity, when speaking of the races of the Punjab and the Norll 
West Frontier, to refer to the eminent stTviccs of that distingi'ished ar.' 
deeply legretlcd Palhan, who had stood hy his engagements and ha ' 
saved the Fanpire from tremendous los.s in money and Iive.'>. (Ho:n 
hear.) 

Sir Frrdekic Funkii said his connection with the Punjab was soirc 
what limited, iiecausc, although he originally served in the Punjab, he ha 
spent a gicat part of his career in Purina. As far as his recollection weni 
what had been told th< in by Sii James Douie with reference to the race 
of the Punjab and the North-West Ihovince was entirely accurate. Durin.. 
his term of Mjrvice in the Punjab he had spent a considerable time on tlv 
frontier, and was, therefore, familiar with the Baluchis and the Pathau'-. 
particularly with the Baluchis. 'I'hc Baluchis were distinct from th 
Pathans. In those days the Baluchis and the Palhans weie alwwy.s a 
war with one another. AVhen the Punjabis went to Burma, as a grc.‘' 
many of them had done, to enh’st in the military police, they had forgotter 
a great deal of their religious differences, and it was common for Muiiau. 
madans, Sikhs, and Hindus to mairy Buunese women, and when they It ‘ ‘ 
the army or the military police, many of them settled in Buima. lb 
did not know what their descendants would be, whether they would h-, 
Burmans, Muhammadans, Sikhs, or Hindus ; but he knew that they hrst' 
settled down comfortably in Burma, and were able to make a very goo.. 
living there. He thought it was a desirable thing that they should sc:tlh 
in that country. The remarks of Sir James in reference to the spirit tha' 
the Punjabis were showing were very gratifying. (Applause.) 

Mr. Coldstream said he wished to bear testimony to the accuracy C ' 
the description given by Sir James Douie. The Punjab was a co’jntry 
rich in ethnological problems. He did not suppose there was any par! 
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of India, perhaps even of the world, so rich in that rcs[)ect. .The races 
known as Sudh, Girth, Kunet, were each a considerable study. ^ And the 
province contained many virile and martial stocks. For instance, in 
the Western Punjab the town of Tiw'ana and in the east the town of 
Kala’naur each sent a large number of their young men into the cavalry 
re:giments. 

In proposing a vole of thanks to the (Chairman and the lecturer, the 
(hiiKK OF IciiACK-ARANji said that the Chairman said that he did not 
know much about the Ihinjab ; but as he had lived on the borders of that 
province for many years he seemed to have a gooil knowledge of the 
country, and they are all really v(My thankful to liim for his able ('ondtict in 
tlie chair this afternoon. As legards the learned lecturei, he was (juite 
a master of his subject, and as we allenlivcly listened to his able jiajier 
vvcie convinced that the statements and the very valuable 11 formation given 
therein were reliable and convincing. 'J'hc speaker fiiithcr reniaiked that 
as the Aryans had made their home and chanted their inspired Inmns 
ol the Vedas on the banks of the sacred riveis of the Ihinjab, all ptaijile of 
Aryan descent in India ran well call themselves runjabis. Referring to 
tile theories about ih.. untv)uchable class, the (jhief differed from what fell 
fnari the learned lecturer, and was inclined to support tlic idea that many 
clans of the dcj^ressixi class wcie of pure or mixed Aryan descent. He 
referred t (3 the Ihiranas, wherein, in descriiiiug the descent of kings and 
Kishcb, it is stille d that certair\ of their off>pring bt'carne Chandals ; one 
brother became a brahmin, anollicr a Kshatriya, and yet anothei, having 
fallen, became an oulcaste or a Chanda). Manu and other lawgivers also 
state mixed marriages as the origin of the untoucliaiile classes. Rooking 
in this way to the status of the untoucliables would materially help to the 
satisfactory and speedy solution of the depressed class problem. In con- 
clusion, he a^ked the audience to [lass the vote of Uianks with acclamation. 

Mr. N. C. Sfn, in seconding the lesolution, said he thought theie wa.s 
much ignorance winch prevails on the subject of the Kat es ot the 
Punjab,'^ and a deeper study should be made of it. 'Fliey had learnt 
much fiom the interesting and illuminating lecture that evening. He 
would like to point out how often Jxngli.shnuai mentioned in romiection 
with the war names of the Sikhs and (iurkhas as being the hnest fighters, 
when there were many others, not only in the Punjab, but elsewhere 
in India. 

Dr. Pollen, in su])porting the vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
Chairman, said they were deeply indebted to both. 'Ihe Cliairman had 
at once responded to his reciuest to pieside at the meeting, and he had 
brought to bear upon the paper a unique knowledge of the province over 
which he had ruled, and he had been able to throw a great deal of light 
upon the races so closely connected with the adjoining province ol tlie 
Punjab. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman and the Lecturer having thanked the meeting, the 
proceedings terminated. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIAN WOMEN 

By Mrs. N. C. Sf.n 

I HAVE been asked to speak on the future of Indian women, 

I don’t pretend to be a prophet or rather a prophetess, nor 
an authority on this subject either. But I find this Indian 
women question is very interesting to the English public 
so 1 have oft(m spoken on it in my humble way, an<l othtTs 
have spoken too on it. I think the reason ol the cngeiiutKS 
to know about us on the i)art of the English public is 
because we Indian women are not ejuite familiar hgun's to 
them yet, th(‘.y still have some doubt about us ; that is wh) 
we are asked now and again to render an account of out- 
selves, and justify our claim and (jxistence^ to the. world 
Many of your missi<'naries and some other sojourners (ron^ 
this country have sometimes tried to depict our i)ictures, but 
jnvarieibly have failed t<) do so correctly. Perha[)S without 
meaning any harm, perhaps with the best of intentions 
towards us, for which we must feel grateful. Now I must t<‘ll 
you that we Indians have benefited a great deal by th(; 
missionaries ; they have felt for us, w'crked for u.s, and, per 
haps, some of them, have died for us ; but with due. respect 
and gratitude for all their well-meaning efforts I must say, 
speaking in general terms, they have failed to enter into our 
hearts, becau.se they have looked down upon our religions and 
civilization, they have not troubled to study them, they do 
not think anything can be worth existing beside Christianity 
and Western civilization. They have pitied us in ignorance, 
and no self-respecting nation with a great past such as wc 
have had likes to be pitied. 

So much for the missionaries, and some of the well- 
meaning Western people who go out to work for and 
amongst us w'ithout taking any trouble to know us. Now 
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before I deal with our future, I think I ought to tell you 
something of our own and our country’s past, and -also of 
the present. 

I'he Indian nation, or rather tho majority of the races of 
which the Indian nation is composed, is very ancient, and 
was once highly civilized. Perhaps to most of you here it 
IS no news, as most of you know India cpiite intimately. 
Our ancient literature stands as a living proof. Our civiliza- 
tion began as long ago as something like 5,000 years, as 
you all know. If India was not situated in the; unfortunate 
East, if her climate was not tropical, if the sons of her soil 
possessed fairer complexions, if tlu; blazing sun did not 
scorch them, we should have been understo-^d lar belter by 
the W'^est, although I think it ought to be easy for tlie 
p<;ople of this country to un<lerstand us, and it ougiu to be 
easy for us to understand them, as we, both come from the 
s.ime Aryan stock. But I find it is dirhcult for the West to 
understand any [)eople of anothe.r religion than Christianity, 
as 1 have said before when mentioning the missionaries. 
Missionaries are sent out after all by the benevnjlent people 
of this country to save our souls from eternal condemna- 
tion. But while I am of opinion that they could apply their 
money to greater advantage to many of their needy country 
men and women, I must take this opportunity of thanking 
them for being the instruments to encourage education (it 
was the missionaries who sowed the first seeds of western 
education in India, for which we can never be too grateful), 
and to give relief in times of famine and when epidemics 
break out — in our country we have yet to learn much from 
your workers in the cause of humanity. The majority of our 
educated and well-to-do people have not done thc;ir duty 
very much by their poorer and ignorant classes in the past, 
or rather last 1 50 years ; if they had done so there would 
not be room for outsiders to come and work there. But 
now we all realize our responsibility to our country. In 
yiany things you and we can join hands and both derive 
benefit ; but we must no longer sit idle and dream of a 
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bright 'future — we must work for it and make our future 
worthy' of our past. But, whether the West would recognize 
it or not, we had a great past ; we had kings who were 
personified justice, kindness, and love itself to their subjects, 
like King Ramchandra, King Harist Chandra, King Yud- 
histenra, King Asoka, etc. I daresay you all here know 
the wonderful stories about them. We had high moral 
standards for every phase of life, both domestic and 
jmblic. Any or every means were not fair, even in 
love or war, in those days. Conscience was not blunted, 
and hearts were not cold. Women were not debarred 
from pursuing culture and taking part in the work of the 
world. 

I am going to quote you from a poem by a woman poet 
of medieval India. 1 am sorry I cannot give her name, but 
you may find it in the book called “ Nationalism,” by 
Rabindra Nath Tagore (the Knglish translati(^n which I 
give you was rendered by him). You will sec through tht;se 
verses that life in its thousand aspects was realized as one 
whole and grand phenomenon by our cultured wome.n of 
the past, they were as deep thinkers as any of your mcnlern 
philosophers : 

“ I salute the Life which is like a sprouting seed, 

With its one arm upraised in the air, and the other down in the earth ; 

The l.ife which is one in its outer form and its inner sap ; 

'I’he Life that ever ajipcars, yet ever eludes ; 

I'he Life that comes 1 salute, and the lafe that goes. 

“ I salute the Life that is revealed and that which is hidden ; 

I salute the Life in suspense, standing still as a mountain, 

And the Life of the surging sea of fire ; 

The Life that is tender like a lotus, and hard like a thunderbolt. 

“ I salute the Life which is of the mind, with its one side in the dark and 
the other in the light; 

I salute the Life in the house and the l.ife abroad in the unknown ; 

The Life full of joy, and the Life weary with its pain ; 

The Life eternally moving, rocking the world into stillness ; 

'rhe Life deep and silent, breaking out into roaring waves.” 

1 will now quote you from one of our sacred scriptures ik 
simple prayer uttered some thousands of years ago by a 
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woman sage, Mailrayee by name, which prayer has been 
introduced into our 15rahmosamaj, or Indian theistic 
churches for our daily prayer : 

“ Lead me, () I^ord, to the Truth from all untruth, 

Lead me to light from dark. 

Lead me to Immortality from Death, 

Be revealed to me, f) Thou Self- Kevealer, 

Show rnc 'i'hy blissful countenance, and keep me under Thy Kleinal 
I’roteclion.” 

I'his sage realized the fruitle.ssness of worldly treasures ; 
-il-.e thirstefl for the Kternal One, ami s<' when her husband 
-great sage and philosopher, Yajnavalkya — gave up 
worldly pursuits and went to seek and realize Truth, she 
would not -Stop at home enther. 

We have inanv instances of siich reniim:iation of the 

j 

vvorld by great woim n thinkers as well a.s nu n. (.^niy tdjout 
lltree hundred )ears ago Mirabai, the (puen of one oi the 
KajpLit kings, h.ft her j)alace and her [People to become a 
nun and devote her life to the cause of God and humanity, 
littr name is well known all over India, and her memeny is 
cherished as a great treasure and with lov<.‘ by rich and 
poor alike. The sacred songs coinjiosed by her have 
become ns common prt)perty of all lo\a;rs of (lod and 
devotees in India. To renounce the world dr)es not mean 
that you sever all connection with the world ; you only sever 
th<j small connections, and in reality yon become one with 
the whole world and the univer.se. It is a glorious right, 
and few onl)' can achieve it. 

From all this you will realize that wc;, the people of the 
Fast, had a standard of education (when the least was in a 
po.sition to have a standard) that was marvellous in its 
result. Thousands ol years have come and gone, but the 
mark that old education, that old civilization, has left cannot 
pass away. 

Now by education people mean mostly a means by which 
one is able to read and write some Western language 
(English generally in the British Empire) ; to have a fair 
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knowledge of the past and present histories of the Western 
world .(the Eastern world does not count very much) ; to 
acquire Western habits, customs, tastes, manners, and so 
on. The West sets the standard, and the ICast has either 
to accept it and try to reach its level or sink into nonentity 
— for about the last 150 years it has been so. In old India 
philosophy, science — both spiritual and material — literature, 
art, music, medicine, and various other br.inches of know- 
ledge were developed to a very high degree ; some of them 
were as high as they are now in the West, and some were 
even more developed. “ Nothing is new under the sun ” is 
a saying, and that nothing was unknown to our wise niei; 
and women of the past is our belied'. E!ven the wireles- 
messages and aeroplanes were mentioned in sonu' of our 
ancient books. Their spiritual achievejnents have been 
marvelkius and have been unexcelled. The aim of t.duca 
tion was to form the character, to build it on a firm basis, 
to help to develop the itidividuality— -not to mar it. Living 
examples and ideals were in front of every student, and 
one’s life’s work was to bring oneself up to that ideal. 
Thus education in old India was a living education ; it diil 
not always depend on learning languages and grammars, 
although the Sanskrit (which literally means “ reformed ”) 
language, the spoken and written language of old India, i-; 
one of the most perfect languages in the world, and is thc 
root language of Aryan languages in many lands. There 
were both a learned class and an illiterate class in ancient 
India, but the illiterate man was not always considered 
uneducated as he often received moral and practical teaching 
by word of mouth from the learned ones. Even now in re- 
mote villages in Itidia one sees the peasant men and women 
gathering round their village pundit^ or bard, of an evening 
or afternoon to hear him read some holy scriptures or recite 
some noble stories of the past. And they not only derive 
the knowledge of high ideals from all this, but their mode 
of living is also regulated by them. Through their ignorance 
they often suffer from many inconveniences and succumb to 
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many virulent diseases, and yet by habit and for the. sake 
of their religion they are much cleaner than most people 
of that class in most parts of the world. They would 
rather go without their daily meals than their daily ablu- 
tions ; every stitch of clothing that they wear must be 
washed every day ; every nook and corner of their little 
huts must be swept and scrubbed daily ; every pot and [lan, 
cup and plate, must be spotk.'ssly dean before they can be 
used again. If this can bt; said of our low<jr classes, the 
standard of life of our upper classes may well be imagined. 
'I'he up[)er class, or the k'arned class, divitled their lives 
into four [)erio(ls ; the first was sole.ly devoted to learning, 
either in a hermitage or in one’s parental home. Men <ind 
women had the same c<lucation ; women were on the .same 
footing with mtai, and were sometimes even higher, and 
were not, as a rule, inferior them in inlcilect. A.s e.irly as 
Ve.dic times we see. women helping to compose. laws, writing 
scriptures, thinking out many philosophical problems, and 
discovering many truths. In connection with this I shall 
mention Muitruyee and Gargee, the names of two great 
women sages ; but there had been scores of them. Those 
who take any interest in this svd)ject will do well to read 
some Sanscrit books, or translations of them, regarding the 
women of ancient India. There were women who surpassed 
men in astrology and mathematics, like Khana and Lilal)ali ; 
there were women who fought in battle for the .sake of their 
country and their honour, side by side with their men, and 
died heroic deaths rather than surrender ; there were w'omen 
who led armies in the field and proved themselves worthy 
leaders. Names of women like Durgavati, Karnavati, and 
Ahalyabai are to be found in Rajput and Mogul history, 
and also in the history of British India of early last century. 
There were women who went through lifelong trials and 
persecutions for the sake of their faith and their loved ones, 
as Sita, Shaibya Damayanti, Droupadi and some others did; 
there were worhen whose iron will even conquered death — 
those who know the story of Savitri will admit that it w'as so. 
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Sita,»Savitri, Arundhati, Maitrayee, Gargee, and many such 
otheps inspired hundreds and thousands through their noble 
examples, and they gradually became the very flesh and 
blood of the whole womanhood of India. They are still 
so to a great extent ; the high ideal of womanhood of 
ancient India is still alive — our old and medieval literature 
is full of ennobling and inspiring stories of wonderful men 
and women. These works of literature have helpexl a 
great deal to keep those exalted characters alive in our 
minds. Writings like the Ramayana, the Mahabh.arata, 
Srimat bhagavat (iita Puranas, etc., have been immortal 
through ages, and are imjjerishable. 

India was not rich only in noble-minded men and women, 
but she was materially very prosperous too ; in fact, her 
fabulous wealth was a common byword at one time, whicii 
made her a centre of attraction time after time, and 
brought her many visitors from many foreign lands -- 
foreigners that came to love India in the end, for it has 
been always impossible to resist her charms ; foreigners 
that became Indianized in time. In India you will see 
many races and religions now, many grades and degrees 
of civilization and culture residing side by side. There is 
room for all in India’s bosom as there is room for all in 
God's world. “Live and let live” has always been the 
motto of India, and that is why India has escaped death. 
The glories of Egypt and Rome and other ancient empires 
belong to bygone days — only a few monuments have sur- 
vived to tell their tale; but India’s past is linked with her 
present. Through many vicissitudes she has passed ; she 
is the better for them all and not the worse. She has 
gathered in her bosom a rich harvest in these thousands 
of years, and, if she looks forward to a future worthy of her 
past, she is surely justified in doing so. 

India may be helpless to-day, but certainly not hopeless. 
Her spiritual and material resources are not exhausted. 
She can still produce men like Rabindra Nath Tagore, one 
of the greatest living poets and sages of the world. 
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IVIr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the noblest statesman India 
ever had, who was the uncrowtied kinj^ of the people of 
India and loved by all, high and low alike. Had he only 
spared himself a little, and had not worked for his beloved 
Motherland as hard as he did, he would have be(;n amongst 
us to-day, and would have steered us out of all difflcullies 
and turmoil in India. Then we hav<i Sir Jaq^adish Chandra 
Bose, one of the cleverest scientists of the twentieth century, 
and we have Lord Sinha, the pride of all India and the 
marvel of tht; i)resent generation, if I am fjermittial to say so 
in tlu; presence of our chairman, and scores of other noble- 
minded men in Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsec, and othcrcom- 
numilie.s in India, who have given and arc giving tlie bt'st 
that is in them for the cause of their nativai land. And we 
have women too, who are “doing their bit" and carrying 
on th<i old tradition, well-knowm women of remarkrd)le talents, 
women with high literary ability, women with admir-il)lc 
philanthropic cictivities, women with great ca; .icity to 
rule anil manage big states — wonirm likt; Pundita Ramab.il, 
Sarojini Naidu, Kamini .Sen, Swarnokumari Clhosal— - 
women like Her Highness the Begum Sahe.iia of Bhopal, 
and late Maharani Swarnomoyee in Bimgal. I could nami^ 
many others if I had time. In Bengal alone, the place' 1 
come from, there have been, and are, numbers of wonum o! 
such intellect that would do credit to any civilized countrx 
in the West. VVe have latiy novelists, scholars, editors, 
poets, graduates, doctors, nurses, teachers, and last, but not 
least, lady land-holders, who are known as better managers 
of th<-ir estates than the majority of men land-holders ; 
and we have one or two lawyers too, alth.ough they are 
not allowa'.d to practise in the courts, which, in my opinion, 
is very unfair, especially in India, where most of the high- 
class ladies of both Hindu and Moslem communities are 
still in ptirdah, and consequently are not well defended in 
the courts when they are faced with some law-suits. 
g. Women all over the world have always bei;n ready to 
sacrifice themselves for men — to sink their very indi- 
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vidua^ity. Men have often taken advantage of it ; they 
have often treated them as mere playthings, and sometimes 
as tools to serve their worldly purpose. I am extremely 
sorry to say all this, but who can deny my charges as not 
true ? 

I mentioned a little time back two ladies’ names in con- 
nection with astronomy and mathematics. One of them 
- Khana, the great woman astronomer, whtjse wise sayings 
are still often quoted in many parts of India - -sacrificed 
herself by cutting her tongue off to save her father-in-law, 
a well-known astronomer in the court of grtuit King 
Vikramaditya, and one of the famous nine gems of thni. 
king, from the humiliation (jf being outshone by a woman 
—his own daughter-in-law — \vhc;n the king sent for her, 
hearing of her wonderful genius, to be the tenth genu in hii 
court. Her father-in-law, Baraha i\Iisra, was liimseif 
indebted to her onc(^ by her solving a great ftroblem fur 
him which h<! was given by the king to solve, but hu 
repaid her by having her tongue cut out. 'I'his is but one 
little instance; cjf womtm’s stdf-sacrifice in India. Who doi s 
not know about tlie Sati system that prevailed less than 
a hundred years ago in many parts of India! It was not : n 
ancient custom, and it was perhaps very barbarous, and yt i 
it showed women’s courage and self-sacrifice. Women, it 
seems to me, have been allowed to exist more or less just 
for the convenience of men all over the world, especially for 
the last few centuries. No doubt they are often made a fuss 
of, especially if they are fortunate enough to have good looks, 
fortunes are often spent on them, but that cannot atone for 
the limitless injury that has been done to the growth of their 
mental and intellectual faculties. 

A great Chinese lady of modern China advised her 
countrywomen once to “ refuse to adorn themselves with 
paint and pow'der or trick themselves out in seductive* 
guise, and to realize that every human being has his or 
her own countenance given to them by God.” We womgii 
of all nationalities and countries can learn much from the 
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above. We have to learn yet to live our natural life, find 
out our true mission and 'oe true to it, and work oAJt our 
own salvation, 'fhe educated woman’s scojje and field of 
work in India are growinj^ larger and larger ev'ery day — 
there, are women who take a keen interest even in [Kditics, 
as they did in olden time. Thirst for knowledge has mad<‘ 
many w'omea ov'crcome the hardest barriers. And \vhil<‘ 
we have so much left on the intellectual side, the materiel 
side is not dead either. India’s mines are not quite empty 
yet of all th<;ir gold and diamonds, Inditi’s soil is still p:o- 
ductive, although fiimines occur v'ery often, but they an . 
1 am afraid, more or less due to misnuinageuieut. Indi ui 
weavers .still ilevise fine ]>atterns in rich colours with theic 
{.left fingers -only the,y arc fu;t much encouraged now 1 lun 
';orry to .say — l:)Ut they ilefy all <;fiorts of Manclmster and 
Birmingham to c;>py thmn. Isuhan artisans still m:ik<' 
tilings that :ue eagerly s-rnglu after by travelh^rs ami 
tu'asure-hunter.s from tlie outside world. 

Am! India is not de.void of hs-ioism and bravery. Like 
the "chips of the old block,” India's figluing classes have 
iuileed dom,’ very well, and have prijveii their mettle over 
aiid over again in the recent war. 

With all these fine materials India cannot be called j)oor. 
India has no occasion to despair. Indian wornmi require 
less pity than women of many Westtum countries. 

Everywdiere, in every country, there are good and bad, 
wisdom and ignorance, east end ami w<;st end, upper class 
and lowe r class, corruption, stagnation, deterioration, and 
also new’ reform, India is no exception to this rule. \Vc 
have there the highest spiritual conceptions, side by side 
with the grossest form of superstition ; but, while vice may 
seem large, and occupy a big space, virtue is always me^re 
solid and lasting, and in reality outbalances the former. 

Indian women were held in high regard for their fine 
characters in olden time, fine characters are only a result of 
fiye education — fine living education, I should say. Manu. 
the first law-maker in ancient India, gave advice to men 
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that “.the daughters should be brought up with just a? 
much care and education as the sons, and given in marriage 
to learned and refined men.” He also said, “Where women 
were respected and honoured there dwelt prosperity and 
blissfulness, and God Himself dwelt there.” Men in olden 
time not only respected and honoured women, but often 
took their advice, help, and guidance as well ; women were 
co-thinkers and co-workers with their men. 

Even now, in most of the families of India, one sees that 
women have more voice in all family matters than men. 
Men are only the bread-winners, but women are the dis- 
tributors of bread. Women, the mistresse.s of the hous(’ 
holds, generally the mothers, or grandmothers, or aimts, 
reign supreme with absolute power — and that ab.solutr 
power is mainly composed of love, consideration and sc;lf 
denial. 'I'hese noble virtues of the elders helj^ the young 
ones to mould their characters. 

Our women hava; centuries of civilization, moral teachiiig 
and sublime ideas running in their veins, so with all tl'<' 
facilities of the present generation they arc sure to do well 
and move forward to a bright future. They are not only 
going to reign supreme in their own households in futur< . 
but going to join their men in the outside world as in olden 
time. The barrier is broken now, the veil is removed. 
They arc feeling the pleasure of sunshine and fresh air 
beating on their faces ; they have heard the call of the 
mother earth and the blue sky ; they arc no longer 
separated from the rest of the world. 

A time is coming when every land and every nation will 
be given its due, and I feel there is something more going 
to happen ; it seems a new light is dawning over the world, 
a new golden era already approaching, fast piercing through 
the sorrows and bitterness of the recent world- wide war, 
and the present unrest and turmoil in every country, God 
is not merciless ; men in ignorance court disaster and 
destruction, but God in His wisdom is always healing and 
building anew. Many people already can see how busily 
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His hands are at work, how fast He is drawing His 
countries, the East and West, the North and .South 
together. It seems He is going to make them all con- 
tribute their best for the foundation of the coming age, and 
women’s tender care and common sense are vitally required 
to help heal all wounds, and bringing humanity to new life 
and strength to be worthy of it. It sf;ems as if all countries 
had been working, more or less, for their own imlividual 
interest — each, while working, was ignoring the others, as 
it were — and consequently working against the others. 

None of us (of the East or the West) mustb(^ ungrateful : 
none of us must deny’^ the truth that in the past we have 
been indebted to each other for many things ; none of us 
should try to be superior to another — for whose are the 
East and the West ? They all belong to God the Invisible, 
immorted, Eternal King, and He belongs to them, to us all. 
We deny Him, violate His divine right, when we divide 
His Kingdom and divide ourselves, His creatures. We 
cut Him, as it w^ere, into pieces and i)ut barriers between 
them, and make Him smaller and smaller and lose sight of 
Him altogether when we find fault with the ways and 
H'ligions of others, when we feel no sympathy, tolerance, 
and good-will towards our fellow-beings. 

But a time is coming when all may claim their right and 
come to their own ; when man and woman, black, white, 
brown and yellow, will be given the same chance and the 
same opportunities all over the world ; when all the barriers 
will crumble down ; when God will brook no more denials 
of Him, and will reveal once more to the world as lie has 
done many a time in the past, that Ilis laws are supreme 
over all the others, and that Mis decree .is final. 

The East received from Him the leadership of the 
human race in the early ages of the world, and it was His 
will again that the West should have a chance. But it 
seems that He Himself going to take up the leadership 
in future, and is" going to raise and bring all His countries 
to one level. We shall all have to give up something, we 
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shall all have to meet each other half-way. Even education 
will have to be re-organized ; it will have to bear the stamj) 
of the East just as much as of the West in future ; it must 
no longer ignore other civilizations outside Europe. 

The remote past was a golden age for the women ol 
India ; there’s no doubt about it. They were then free, 
and had every chance to work out their own salvation. 
The struggle began in the Middle Ages ; they, the women, 
became simply properties of their men, they almost lost 
their identity, although now and again some women, in 
spite of all obstacles made their personalities felt in even th- 
dark Middle Ages. 

Our position to-day is much better than it W'as nfty > ea.s 
ago, and yet we are still more or less at the mercy tjf our 
men. We have the consolation, however, that vve are not 
the only women in the world who have been sup[)resstni 
and ignored by their men-folk. We are dictated to alnu t 
our duties in life by men, as if they had more woman 
instinct than we had, and knew what was good for us and 
what was not. We never attempt to dictate to them, lot 
we know they know what is best for them — at lea.st, they 
ought to know — but we are ready to advise and help tlu.ia 
as much as we can, for our happiness is inseparabU; from 
their success in life. W’hat we want is to have sympathy 
and facilities to develop our inner nature to its full ca{;acity. 
We have got a firm foundation in our past ; we can buiic! 
up on it if we are not hindered from doing so. Men and 
women can always help each other, can be companion.'^, 
instead ol being a stumbling-block to each other. I know 
I am shocking most of our men as I say this ,* they say w* 
want to be suffragettes, they say we are becoming Angli 
cized. But they forget: we only want our birthright; v\t 
only want to follow in the footsteps of our ancient women- 
leaders ; and we do not despise the Western culture, becaust 
we know there is much good in it, and we are much 
benefited when we imbibe it, and we believe all cultures 
and fruits of noble thoughts are the property of the whole 
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world, and no progress-loving people can afford to leave out 
any of them, for it would be to their own detriment iS tht;y 
did. Our women in olden times were not married before 
they were full-grown women, they often chose their husbands 
and were equal to them in culture and education ; in some 
communities in India they have discarded early marriage, 
specially the Brahmosomaj and Aryasomaj. But the 
standard of the education for the women is not quite fixed 
yet. Some say wtt ought to be given education just 
e.iough to be fit companion of our husbands. What a 
great concession ! .Some say women in India ought not to 
i'.ave professional and higher education, ami condemn those 
who have them already, 'fhey say it makes the w<.)men 
undomesticated, which I think is utter non.sen.se. Nothing 
1. > me is menial in the way of housework and attending to 
i!i(^ comf(jrt of my family, and I know' it is not .so to the 
majority. To most of the women ii\ our country and also 
in this it is not so — even to those who are placed very high 
i.[) in rank and position. J'hore may be a few exceptions, 
lull one ought not judge by exceptions. 

.Some, again, argue that w'omen are very seldom un- 
jirovided for by their men relations in our country, so there 
need not be any professions open to them, but provision 
ought not to be the only aim of a profession. I'o be a 
doctor or a nurse or a teacher, lawyer, or a judge, is to be 
of service to one’s own country and fellow-counirypeople ; 
it is giving life a broader outlook. Of course, every 
w'ornan w'ould not b<i required to go out into the world to 
<-arn her living, but they can all do some useful work out- 
side their domestic sphere. They can learn to feel for 
their country and the world at large, feel themselves to 
belong to it ; and, what is more, education ought to be for 
the sake of education first, and then for anything else. By 
education I mean having full chance to develop oneself — 
both mentally and physically. 

We have had many champions of women’s cause in the 
last eighty years, such as Raja Rammohin Roy, great 
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Pundit Ishwar Chandr Vidya Sagar, Brahma Naudii, 
Keshul Chandra Sen and others, to whose memories we. 
the modern Indian women, always shall be highly grateful 
for paving the path of advancement for us during that timf* , 
but I am sorry to say there is still much to be done before 
we are on the same footing with our men in the outsitle 
world as their comrades and co-workers. They themselves 
haven’t got much footing in their country’s affairs yet, but i 
beginning is about to be made, we rejoice in it, and want to 
take a share in it. Most of the educated women do feel for 
their land just as deeply as our men do : they want to serve 
their mother-country, to live for her, to die for her. A 
small portion of our men are going to get the franchise now; 
some of our educated women, with the help of some leadinu 
women of this country, approachetl and asked the author! 
ties to grant the franchise to our women also — at least, to 
some specially qualified ones. I am sorry to say our 
appeal has been in vain. But we are not going to be dis 
heartened, we are going to manage ourselves as best as v.v 
can to shape our destiny, which won’t be unworthy of our 
past, I am fully confident of it. We have some great sup 
porters amongst your women. They feel for us, not only 
because they are women, but because they have been our 
fellow-sufferers for centuries as well. 

We appreciate their good-feeling, and avail ourselves of 
their kind help on our onward path to realize our national 
life. No nation can be called perfectly civilized till its 
whole body is given every chance to develop. Its women - 
portion is just as essential as its men-portion — perhaiis 
more so — for they have been given the divine right of 
motherhood of the nation. “ The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world,” and really makes or unmakes the 
nations and builds or destroys the empire. The early 
teachings that are instilled in the baby minds take firm 
root invisibly, and bear fruit in later life and for genera- 
tions. 

We have to be worthy mothers to our sons and daughters 
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if we want to do our duty by our beloved countr>^ ‘And 
in order to be able to do so we must be given a fair ckmce, 
and must have the co-operation and sym[)athy of our men, 
and also of the men and women of this country, as we all 
belong to the same empire. We all must extend a sym- 
pathetic and helping hand to each other if we want to 
k' ep harmony and peace in it and wish prosperity to it. 

We have to forget these misleading Hikjs of Kipling : 

“ Oh East is East, and West is West. 

And never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand prcsotitly 
At Ood’s Judgment Seat.” 

Ikit did not the West nu;ct the Kast when it accepted 
Christianity ? bhist and VV'^e.st have met over ami over 
agiin. They are almost part and parcel of each other 
noiv. They have imbibed each other’s spirit, and been 
Ix nefited by it. It is only the surface, the oul(;r husk, we 
Muvl fault with- like colours, habits, customs, etc. Let us 
forget them and take a dip within. We shall there see 
!>n;y one human nature as the fundaitumtal basis of all. 
So:nc of my greatest friends an.* llritish women. We 
neu*r ieel any barrier between us when we open our hearts 
tci one another. We never .sec anything clsti but the true 
w<'rth of one another, for we look into the souls and the 
sjurits. 

If we always could look into the souls and spirits of our 
fellow-beings, all misunderstandings, all doubts, would 
gradually disappear from the face of tin; earth ; everybody 
would regard everybody else as a brother or a sister soul 
out on the path of life to serve an eternal purpo.se ; only 
some of them are already highly evolved, while the others 
have yet to go through many stages. 

Hut the final goal is certain for all. 
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DISCUSSION ON THli FOREGOING PAPEI: 

A MF.E'iixVG of the Association was held on Monday, July 21, 1919, at tli< 
“Vogue” Restaurant, 3 , Victoria Street, Westminster, when a paper v..i 
read by Mrs* N. C. Sen on “The Future of Indian Women.*' The 
lion. Lord Sinha, Under-Secrctary of State for India, in the chair. "J ho 
following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, we^^e present: Sir Man 
cherjee M. Ehownaggree, k.c.i.e., Sir Kjishna G. Gupta, k.c.s.i.. Sir Abba- 
Ali Baig, k.c.i.k., c.s.i., and Lady Baig, Sir Duncan James Maepher'^^^tn 
C.I.K., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Herbert and Lady Holmwood, Sir I )an 
Hamilton, Mr. T. J. Bennett, c.i.e., m.p., and Miss Bennett, Mr. N. C. S« n, 
o.n.F., I’he Hon. Sardar Khan Bahadur Rustomji (ehangir Vakil, r.s. .. 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basil, General Chamier, Conirnander Noel A. Marslni'^ 
R.N., Lieutenant S. H. Kirtikar, u. v.f., l^rofcssor D. S. Margolioulh, Ladv 
Cecilia Roberts, T.ady Hughes, f.ady Burt, Lady Jacob, Mr. W. Coldstrear^ 
K.-i-ii., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. F. IT. Brown, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. 1\ 
Phillipowsky, Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, Mrs. Patiii 
Villiers Stuart, Mrs. Garling Drury, Mr. Henry ICdmonds, Syed J. In):-.:, 
Thakur Shri Jessrajsinghji Scesodia, Mr. ^V. K. Dutt, Mr. F. II. Cavalii j 
Mr. G. Singh, Miss Gould, Miss Dunlop Smith, Mrs. Drake, Mrs. K. I’ 
Kinncir Tartc, Mrs. Williams Ashman, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Lawicn^o 
Captain Davis, Mrs. Jesson, T^Ir. and Mrs, W. F. Westbrook, Miss West- 
brook, Mr. J. Conway, Miss Cooper, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Bhola NiUh. 
Mr. y. S. Ram, Miss l>lair, Mrs, Hondret, Mr. N. N. Ghosh, Mr. 
Dunderdale, Mr. J, P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Miss Thakur, Mr. Daruwallj, 
Mr. Umrigar, Mr. Malik, Mr. M. S. Master, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. Diuv an 
Irvine, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. S. M. Pal, Mr, M. Yasin, Mr. B. Fi( Id, 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield, Mrs. ITall-Simpson, Miss R. (!^hattcrjee, Profe^soi 
Bickerton, Mr. J. Banerji, Mr. K. N. Das Gupta, Mrs. Walter (jates, Mr 
Sagar Chand, Mr. A. 11. Chowrryappah, Mr. T. (]. F. Palmer, Mrs. Coil’-'. 
Miss Ethel Cooper, Miss Scatcherd, Mi.ss Dove, Mrs. Arnold, Mr. A. <) 
Malik, Mr. S. Rau, and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Joint Hon. Secretary. 

Tl'he paper was read. 

Mr. Rice read out a letter from Dr. Pollen expressing regret for his 
absence and speaking in warm terms of the paper, with which he was iri 
full sympathy. Mr. Rice added that while he fully concurred with thu 
lecturer on the broader lines, he took exception to the writer’s attitude 
regarding the relative position of men and women. He thought it was the 
other way about. The women were supreme in all matters of the house- 
hold and of family life, and in a conflict of opinion the man had to give 
way. The women might remain in the background, but their influence was, 
none the less, very great. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, as I understand it, the lyain 
thesis of this paper, apart from the position of women in ancient India. 
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is to draw attention to one of the burning topics of the day — namely, 
whether women in India should have a vote. It so happens that at 
the present moment I am sitting on a Committee which has imposed u[)on 
it the task of deciding that among other questions, and thcref<Me 1 
feel, perhaps wrongly, that I am in a somewhat embarrassing, if not 
difficult, position. It may be that Mrs. Sen has been “preaching to the 
converted ’* so far as I am concerned, but assuming that my position on 
this C'ominittec partakes of a judicial character, I think I should he 
following the traditions of that office, if I were to inviie discussion, listen 
to it, and then make up my mind, though not speak it on the present 
occasion. Therefore I propose to ask some of the distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen to offer their views on the many (juestions which are 
discussed in Mrs. Sen’s admirable paper. I thnik 1 am voicing the 
feelings of you all when I say that we are extremely indebted to Mr.'.. Sen 
for the very able and interesting paper with which siu- has tavouicd us. 
(Applause.) 

Professor lbcKi:uj*ov said tliat for thirty years ho had been traching 
mixed classes of men and women, and had come to th(‘ conclusion that \i 
cither sliould be excluded from anything tlial demanded jiu‘gniL-nt it 
should be the men. He had l^ecn able to delect tli.it theie was a distinct 
diflereiice in the character <)( the intellects of men and women, that w hile 
men were decidedly more pioneering, inventive, leckless, and go ahead, 
women vs'ere emphatically higher in their ca]>acity of judgment. He there* 
fore liiought that no action should ever l>e taken by our reckless luoneers 
until It had first been submitl<.d to the women. (Hear, hear.) 

Mrs. Am NIK bj>AN'r sni 1 she was one who bcli^^vcd that mem and 
women were not identical W'ith but complementary to carli othei, asid that 
they should not be rivals in life, but comrades helpirig each othei mutually. 
Sometimes in dealing with (questions of women’s tranchise. and women’s 
public life especially, the attempt seemed rather to have been to ignore 
the difference between them than to emidiasi/e it. Whether thtcy looke<l 
at the physical organization of the w'oman or her mental equipment, she 
ventured to think that a careful study of the matter would lead them to 
place the position of women as citizens rather on tin: gtound of difference 
than of identity. Men and women brought to the common life of the 
nation a different quality, and therefore a different kind of service. She 
had once heard George i^ernard Shaw say that men should make the law^s 
and women should administer them, and there was a good deal of truth in 
that remark. The genius of man aj)peared to be rather in the direction of 
investigation, or, as Professor Bickerton had said, pioneer work, while the 
genius of women seemed specially to lend itself to the carrying of principles 
into practice- Looking into the qualities to be found in both sexes, such, 
for instance, as courage, they would find that courage on the woman’s side 
more often arose out of emotion than intellect, and that it was contented 
to express itself in the form of enduring devotion, whether to the individual 
or lo a great cause, than in the form of voluntarily fighting on behalf of it. 
She believed that in woman — perhaps by reason of the fact that up U) the 
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present time her life had not been so much engaged on public matters — 
they would find a grasp ot the ideal more frequently than they would find 
it in man. She was therefore naturally the inspirer. Turning to the 
difference which had come about during the last 150 years, which was a 
marked date in Indian history inasmuch as it covered the time when the 
britisli rule became predominant, they would not up to that time find 
much difference between the opportunities of educational advantages given 
to boys and girls. What had caused the severance between the men and 
women in their public life and comradeship in the home had been English 
education, which had been taken up by the men chiefly as a means of 
livelihood, so that the education of the women fell into the background, 
very much to the disadvantage of both sexes. At the present time 
education was open to both boys and girls, and in her o|)inion there would 
lie more comradeship in the larger interests of the home than had been 
the case during the last century and a half, for the lack of knowledge ot 
English had shut women out from the public life of the nation, that life 
being carried on in a foreign tongue instead of in the vernacular, the news 
papers being generally printed in English and not in the vcrnaculai. The 
inevitable result had been that women had fallen into the background, had 
lost their natural position as the counsellors of the men, which they had 
enjoyed in the earlier years, and so there had grown u[) in India the 
opposite of what had happened in America. In America, especially in 
the west, they \vould find the women better educated than the men. 'The 
men went out as pioneers, they went to the west comparatively young, and 
the women remained at home going on with their education ; and so 
gradually they would find in the western homes ihe women far more 
cultured and more highly educated than the men. She had often asked 
herself what would be the result of the curious reversal in Wosicni 
America of the positions of men and women, when the women were taking 
the lead in education, and very markedly in administrative capacity in big 
concerns, while the man’s education being so limited his outlook on the 
world was narrower, as he had been more and more confined to the work 
of a pioneer. They hoped that the Committee which the Chairman h.sd 
alluded to would reverse the decision of the Southborough Committee, 
and would extend the franchise to Indian women. (Hear, hear.) They 
were not asking for a concession, or a privilege, but were claiming a right. 
'I’hey were claiming the suffrage on the ground that, where other qualifica- 
tions were the same, women should not be excluded on the ground of sex. 
That was the form in which both the Bombay and the Delhi Congresses 
had passed a resolution in favour of women’s suffrage. In the South- 
borough Report it had been pointed out that very little argument had been 
brought against it, only it was felt that the time was not ripe for it. The 
Indian women had sent a deputation to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu, 
and had put before them their claim for the suffrage, and when Mr. 
Montagu had said laughingly to a member of the deputation : “ But your 
own men will not desire to give it to you,” the answer had been: “ 
will challenge the decision of the Congress." The result was that the 
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decision of the Congress had been challenged, and it had now beep given 
in favour of the women, 'Ihe women had spoken there quite as well as 
die men, and liad pleaded their cause most admirably. With regard to 
certain abuses in Indian public life, women had been lately taking a very 
active part in trying to get rid of them. For instance, in the case of inden- 
tured labour, while men had been struggling against it for many years 
women had come forw^ard, and aUer many public meetings had formed a 
deputation to the Viceroy. That was the first time the Viceroy had ever 
been faced by a deputation of Indian women, and ho had made the 
promise that indentured labour should he aliolishcd. It was the w^omcn 
;jf India who had obtained the protection that the men had been unable 
to gain. They were now taking a very active part and intciest ip public 
liie. Only the other day she had receixed a cable from the wife of one (^f 
ih- wealthiest merchants of Bombay, saying that they hail held a public 
I '.reting and they thought it most unjust to l)ar them iroin tlit' franchise, 
i ley w<.ie exercising in Bombay the municipal Irani hise, and also some 
'uer franchises there, and they saw no rea-^on why they should be shut 
o ;i frcmi the higher franrliise. ‘Fhere were Wfuuen lectuius, v.r>men 
actors, and highly educated women in India, and there was no reason 
>'.iy l!ie franchise should i)e extoinled to men iinlt>s jt was also extended 
lO women, 11 it weic, then India would go forwaid wuih both : exes 
I'l uking in her public life, w'hcieas if it were d/ niod to women ii xvonld he 
(i iticiilf to bring in a s[)e<'ial Bill for the enfranchisement of w(>men, ins* oad 
f't riKikiiig it part ot the law with regard to franchisi! in the eouiUry as a 
whole. She had sent tlie Bombay resolution to the Prime Minister, the 
'secretary of State foi India, and many Mem])ers of Pailiament, in tlie 
nope that if the Joint (Committee did not recommend w'oinen’*? fianchise 
then they would try to gi^t the Draft Bill discussed and amended in both 
Houses of Parliament. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Sakojini Naidi said that the thanks of the in<?eting were due to 
Mrs. Sen for her beautiful and eloquent paper. With regard to xvhat liad 
ocen said about ancient India, while other countries and civilizations had 
come down to them in fragments which had been discovered, and things 
in museums, in [):iintings, and in books, the Iiidian tradition lived to-day 
as fresh and invincible as it had been in the days of her glory. 'The 
children of India were spiritually and physically the true dcsccnd.ants 
of those who said : “ Where women are honoured tlie gods give their 
blessing.*’ (Hear, hear.) Mrs. Besant had referred to the comradeship 
between men and women. The indissoluble comradeship of men and 
w'omen was required to make the perfect citizen and the perfect ly[>e of 
civilization of a nation. They should not be as rivals, but as complements 
to each other. The Indian women asked for a place in the regeneration 
of their country. They were asking for nothing revolutionary, new, or 
startling. She w^as surprised that they should be so conservative in the 
twentieth century as to ask for nothing more than had belonged to them 
tn the immemorial past. When speaking at a meeting of the International 
Workers recently she had put this idea forward, and had been told that she 
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was a Bolshevik and a revolutionary ; but they were asking for what the\ 
had had in the past, and nothing new, so that step by step with their 
they mi^ht march on towards the to morrow of civilization. (Applause.) 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I do not desire to trouble yoi: 
with many observations, especially for the reason I have already men- 
tioned, but I should like to say, so far as Mrs. SeiVs paper is concerned 
that I think she was rather hard on the men of her own country whoi'. 
she remaiked that she thought she would ho shocking most of the ince 
in her country when she said that they only wanted facilities for theni' 
selves to develoj) in India to their full capacity. I do not think, speakin.' 
for myself and all my countrymen present here, that there is one amon;^ 
us who would venture to deny to our women the right to develop tlicm 
selves in the best manner possible. It would indeed be an evil day f ■■ 
India if that were tlic feeling that permeated our men in general. \ 
entirely agree with Mrs. Sen that nothing could he moie insolent iha 
the idea that women arc to be educated merely that they may be t 
companions for husbands and brothers. Nothing, I think, can he mor^ 
insolent than that idea, cither in India or in any other country. 'I'h 
idea wo have in India, and I am sure it the idea that prevails in 
England also, is: if women are to have education, as men arc to ha\' 
it, it is for the purpose and with the intention that they may reilize thei* 
own selves, and that they may develop to the best of their capacities, i 
think Mrs. yen has done a very great service to India, and also i-; 
England, in drawing attention to the glorious past anil glorious traditiiin. 
of our country, but I think she has done an injustice to a very ciivinci.r 
body of men to whom she has acknowledged the obligations of India, but 
also suggested that they are not able to understand India — namely, I’nt 
missionaries, both men and women. I take an entirely different view 
from her w'ith regard to that body of’ men. There have been many 
women missionaries, and there are now, and particularly medical mission* 
aries, to whom w^e owe an immense debt, for which we cannot be toe, 
grateful. (Hear, hear.) I have a great many friends among them, and I 
know, so far from its being the case that they are unable to understand 
us, or that they look upon us with pity, or scorn, or contempt, I do not 
know of any body of Englishmen in India who look upon Indian philo- 
sophy, literature, and character, with greater regard and greater respect 
1 am entirely in agreement with Mrs. Sen on the point that there is no 
case whatsoever for saying that education such as befits a woman should 
in any way prevent her from being what she has always been in India, 
the model of grace and the ideal of domesticity. Mrs. Sen is an illustra- 
tion of that, and although she has been trying in the last few years to 
imbibe the best that there is in English literature, art, and philosophy, 
never for a moment has she permitted herself to neglect her husband, 
her home, or her children. 

'I’here is one other matter with regard to which I feel 1 ought to say a 
word. Mrs. Besant, who has so identified herself with the cause of India 
in general, and the cause of Indian women in particular, has told us 
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to day that it is since the last 150 years only that the difference that 
exists in the matter of education between boys and girls has made a sort 
of gulf between them so as to prevent our women from being as iiuicii 
companions as they were before those 150 years. I wonder if that is 
historically true? I doubt it myself. 1 do not think more than 150 
years ago, before the advent of British rule in India, our women recei\ed 
the same kind of education as our men did ; in fact I should llhnk, 
whatever might have been the case at the very earliest times in the Hindu 
j)eriod, and possibly in the Vedic periods, during the last Coo years 
before British rule, India passed through such a tune, there was always 
imminent peril that as regards women their education receded into the 
background, and probably for that reason — viz., ibc constant state ol 
struggle and warfare that wc had to pass through —I cannot honestly 
think that English education has made the difference which Mrs. Besant 
seem**, to think it has. On the contrary, it is my fiini bt*!icf that it is 
owing to English education that we are coming back to our old ideals 
with regard to th.e education of women. We have takei^ our ideas of 
liberty, justice, and independence, from our leading ot English history 
and literature; with regard to our politi'cs, I am one ot iho^'C uho think 
we have done that, and that we have imbibed the .^ame ideals. It 0111 
itleas of women's education receded into the background by reason of 
the troublous times ihroug'n which we passed, we have taken up those 
ideals again in conbciiueuce of our association with the Ihkish and on 
the lines we have learned from tlicm. Also I doubt, with all lespcct to 
Mrs*. Besant, whether it is the want of knowledge of English that lias 
shut out our women. I think that it is what I consider the evil custom 
of seclusion behind the Purdah that has kept our women from taking 
the pajt that I hope sometime or other they will take. Even the Soutiv 
fiorough Committee has held out the hope that afic*r ten ytais women 
will have votes. However that may be, 1 think as ]>racric.d men and 
women it is our duty to lecognize that this system of set lusioii, il.i- 
system of keeping women behind the Purdah, has Ixen lespon.^ible lor 
their intellectual lowering. I was reading the other day a beautiful 
tribute by His PTighness the Aga Khan to Indian women, and lie insists 
with great force that if we are to act in the way we desire to do, so far 
as the political life of India is concerned, we must change our ideas with 
regard to our women altogether. (Hear, hear.) 'I'hat our girls should 
receive education not only by books, but also by means of physical drill, 
and so forth, as we are insisting upon for our hoys ; that our women must 
be enabled to have, as they are entitled to have, better development in 
the same way for their minds and their bodies, and that is imf)ossi[>Ie 
unless we set them free by taking down the veil that keeps them from the 
outer world. Those are things that we must not forget, and although it 
is always good to be reminded of the ancient glories and traditions of 
India, we cannot afford to ignore what exists in the present. (Applause.) 
, A vote of thanks to the Chairman and J.ecturer having been proposed 
and carried unanimously, the proceedings terminated. 
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A SUPREME COURT IN INDIA.—I. 

India’s Supreme Court is at present located in London. It 
is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, a Board on 
which sit some Judges with experience of India or some 
knowledge of her history and traditions. But valuable as 
the Privy Council’s services to India have been, the 
increasing volume of litigation in India, the ever-increasing 
number of Judges, and the multiplication of conllicting 
rulings which inevitably ensues when many Judges and 
several courts exercistt concurrent jurisdiction, are all 
factors indicating that India’s Supreme Court should be 
located in India, and not in London, and that its members 
should possess, if not .actual e.vperience of India, at least a 
special knowledge ol I'tastern laws, religions, and ideals. 
“Great consternation,' said Dr. T. W. Arnold, (MK, in 
his Rhodes Lecture (1918-19) on Religious Plndowmcnts 
in India, “ was excited among the land -owning classes in 
^Muhammadan India when the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in 1904, under the impression that it was 
interpreting Muhammadan Law, declared that under that 
law a perpetual family .settlement, though expressly made 
as wagjy is not legal and valid merely because there is an 
ultimate gift to the poor.” Act VI. of 1913 had to be 
pa.ssed to reaffirm this right of keeping family estates 
in tact. 

If anyone interested in the civil administration of India 
doubts whether it is expedient to standardize speedily the 
decisions of the High Courts of India, and to base its case- 
law upon accurate and scholarly knowledge of things 
Indian, instead of building upon such scraps of information, 
as the Jitig-ants can bring into court as evidence, he 
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do worse than read some of Mr. Sripati Roy’s “ Customs 
and Customary Law in British India.”* Custom plays a 
considerable part in India, and the so-called “customary 
law ” is responsible for much of the litigation in the Punjab . 

that most litigious province of the most litigious country 

in the world. Mr. Roy is not responsible for his matter 
which is taken, often verbatim, from the published decisions 
of the High Courts. Let us briefly examine their attitude 
towards illegal and immoral customs. 

Marriage as a social institution is peculiarly under the 
protection of caste authorities — where they exist. But in 
Bombay an oilman’s wife married again during the lifetime 
of her husband, who was a leper, and, in s{)it<t of the fact 
that her caste had consented to the remarriage, was con- 
victed of bigamy, f Now a good many castes recognize 
divorce by mutual consent, and in a ca.se very similar to 
that cited, Couch, c.j., very properly In.-ld that a criminal 
charge could not be sustained where it was bond Jidc be- 
lieved by the accused that the woman was at liberty to 
nmiarry. Where caste rules allow a woman to contract a 
second marriage during her first husband’s lifetime on re- 
imbursing him her original cost price, the courts have held 
the, second marriage invalid and even criminal, ^ or as not 
only nun-criminal, but valid. Ij In the Punjab a Jat woman 
who has been deserted or “ sot aside” (? put away) by her 
husband is at liberty to remarry, but generally speaking 
the first marriage must, it would seem, be validly set aside, ** 
presumably by a decree for divorce. But it is almost im- 
possible to say what customs in regard to divorce the High 
Courts regard as immoral per se, or as illegal in the sense 
that they are opposed to the spirit of Hindu or some other 

Tagore I,Aw Lectures, 1908. Calcutta, 1911. 
t I- Bombay, 347 (1876). 

t Mano-har Raiji, 5 Bom. H. C. R. C. C., 17 (186S). 

§ 2 Bom. H. C. R., 124 (1864). 

!( ty Mad., 479 (1894). 

*11 Punjab Record, 998 of 1871. 

** 36 P. R., i88i : 72 P. R., 1872. 
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system of law. Further, in spite of the Act (XV.) passed 
in 1856 to validate widow remarriage, without regard to 
caste restrictions upon it, such unions continue to be judi- 
cially condemned and their issue bastardized.* It may be 
justifiable to describe customs of legitimatization as “ very 
peculiar,” though that process is recognized in the Canon 
Law and in Scots Law,f and although Hindu Law never 
appears to recognize such a thing as absolute bastardy. It 
does not make illegitimacy an absolute disqualification for 
caste, and it recognizes a bastard’s relations to his father 
.ind family. J Legitimacy, like marriage, is in India a 
question of degree. This truth appears clearly in Mr. 
Roy’s chapter on “ P'amily Customs.” But both that 
chapter and the one on Inipartibility .show that the courts 
have very seldom recognized the sources of the so-called 
family customs. Nearly every family cited will be found to 
bo. either a “ ruling family ” or a family which once e.xercised 
some degree of political power. P'or "reasons of .state' 
such families had to make the raj or estate impartible ami 
acquiesce in primogeniture and other departures from 
“ natural” equity and normal rules of succe.ssion. And as a 
consequence of this failure to interpret customs by thf.ir 
causes wc find the Courts offering but a very faint resistance, 
to the lawyers’ constant efforts to secure recognition of the 
principle that descent of property may be regulated by 
<:ustom in a petty family, ju.st as much as in a ruling family. 
Mr. Roy says that “ it [the contrary] is an undisputed fact 
and also stands to reason,” but the leading cases have led 
him astray. Ex nihilo nihil fit is as true of custom as of 
matter, and without a cause no abnormal usage of succes- 
sion could arise. In a non-ruling family, or in one which 
had never exercised sovereign power in any degree, any 

* 2 P. R., 1872; 22 P. R., 1873; 113 P. R;, 1885; 57 P. R,, 1893 , 
i>ut 48 P. R., 1890 contra. 

+ For instances in India see Mr. Roy’s work, pp. 119 and 357. U 
a’ so occurs in the Punjab. 

f Mr. Roy cites a number of rulings on p. 1 2 1 . 
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allegation of a “ family custom ” ought to be viewed with 
suspicion unless its origin can be accounted for. S(V too. 
in the main, both marriage and legitimacy are quesiibns ttf 
degree, because, while caste rules inculcate ideal alliances 
with wives of equal status, they tolerate unions with women 
of lower degrees, and grade the offspring according to their 
mothers’ standing in the caste system. 

Having dealt with the judicial attitiules to customs in 
marriage and kindred matters, we may turn to religious 
institutions — and herein find much food for reflection. 

The religions of India are organized on much the same 
lines as iliose in other jjarts of the civilized world. 'I'he 
m.'iin creeds arc few, but they are divided into countk'ss 
sects and siibsects. In addition every religion establishes 
Orders, which are subdivided into schot)ls or sulxn'ders. 
These (;stablish institutions, mon.'isteries and the likir, wi\ich 
ire as entirely distinct from and inilependiint of tlu*. tinnpliis 
for popular worship as a Benedictine convent would be 
from a Cathedral. 1 he conditions arc remark. ibly like 
liiose in Europe, though there is less sharpness of 
definition. Religion is to be just as sharply distinguishetd 
from caste as in Europe it is distinct from race or class. It 
we read in an Entdish author that no inaierial ditference in 

o 

regard to tcsiamenis i:\isteil in the Maclean, Campbell, 
and Grant “ sects.” of the Presbyterian Dissenters, we 
should say he was talking nonsense. We should not feel 
much confidence in .a serious writer who talked about tli« 
Cockney “ sect ” of the clergy if he meant incumbents 
holding livings in or near London.* It would not be 
necessary for counsel in an Itnglish court to argue that 
“ Devonian and Plymouth lirolher are not synonymous 
terms — merely some Devon families belong to that per- 
suasion.” f If we heard a foreigner talking of the Wesleyan 
“ tribe ” w^e should have to tax our politeness to repress a 

* See for exact parallels pp. 142 and 143 of Mr. Roy’s work, citing 
rulings of 1899 and 1894, 

t Cf. 17 Calc., 518 (1889), cited on p. 138 i,h. 
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smile, yet the courts do not seem to perceive anything in- 
congi'uous in confusing “order’’ with “sect” and “tribe.” 

Occasionally we find that the judicial investigator h.us 
lighted on a clue which if it had been followed up would 
have led to great discoveries. But a Judge is fatallj 
handicapped in investigation work, and so it is all the nn>r'! 
credit to the judiciary that some features of Indian religiou- 
institutions have been detected. “ There seem,” says Mr. 
Roy, quoting an old ruling, “ to be three descriptions oi 
matts (monasteries) in Cuttack” — viz., hereditary, collegia!, 
and patronal.* Incidentally this is much as if we wc;rc to 
say ; “In mediaival days London had three kinds (>( 
monasteries — (i) in which the abbot was designated by his 
predecessor, (2) in which the college or convocation of monk- 
elected him, and (3) in which the Ring had insisted oa 

appointing the prior himself, without asking the monks 
to make even a presentment of their choice.” Us*ng the 
comparative method in this wise, we are at once led to 
surmise that this classification is not confined to Cuttack. 
The writer has himself acted as a hakim in the case oi 
vacancies in temple establishments, but not, as far as he can 
recollect, in monastic institutions, in the Punjab. The 
panchayat frequently claims a right of election or a least ot 
presentation, especially in the case of Orders, like the 
Udasi, who are Sikh dissenters by religion. It is the 
Brahmanical institutions which uphold the principles of 
heredity and authority. Like an early Pope, they claim 
the right of every prior to designate his successor, or if 
they admit matrimony to be permissible to their members, 
transmit authority by natural, instead of spiritual, descent 

* So we may translate (x) niaunisi, in which the office of mahant was 
'* hereditary ” and devolved upon the chief disciple of the existin;; 
mahant^ who, moreover, usually nominated him as his successor ; 

(2) pancJidyati^ in which the mahant was selected by an assembly ot 
mahants — apparently of other monasteries — not by the college of monk ; 
in that monastery or by the congregation which frequented it ; and 

(3) hdktmiy in which the appointment of presiding mahant was vested in 
the ruling power or in the person who had endowed the temple (Roj-, 
pp. 240-241). 
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like an hereditary archbishop. One conjectures, then, that 
in Cuttack and elsewhere the class of the monastery was 
not a matter of chance, but depended on the Order to which 
it belonged. In other words, whi!<'. the orthodox Hindu 
Orders (Jogis, Gosains, and the like) uphold the principle 
of spiritual heredity and priestly authority, so that the 
head of an institution is either nominated by his “adopter” 
or spiritual father " or selected by his fellow monks, the 
dissenters, such as the democratic Sikhs, v'cst the right of 
election in the laity rather than in the c )nvocation of the 
professed devotees. 

Religious institutions in India have in l)rief never been 
studied in the light of comparisons with those of Europe, 
(.'specially those founded by the Rf>man Catholic Orders. t 
No doubt this would be of little con ?e<juenc<' il they hail 

been scientifically investigated independently of all analo* 
gies, but remarkably little has been done in this field of 
research. It results that astonishing decisions are cited by 
Mr. Roy. In one case a Brahmach:irya’s nephc'W' made 
good his claim to a religious endowment “on no less than 
twelve solid reasons," the princijial being apparently that 
hi.s uncle had belonged to the same tribe and country as 
him.stdf, and had intended him to succeed, in preference to 
his spiritual son or disciple * — a candid judicial recognition 
of nepotism ! 

* This nomination may, however, require ratification by ( i) the aiibols 
of other monasteries of the Order, (2) by tJie monks of th'* institution, or 
(.;) by the devotees of the Order (see the cases cited by Air. Roy ori 
I)p. 232, 234, 257, and 271 of his work). Unfortunately the reports often 
omit to specify the name of the Order in question, though each Order is 
undoubtedly governed by pretty definite principles, which could be readily 
ascertained if the right steps were taken to ascertain them. Thus, as 
l-r. T. W, Arnold, c.i.e., has pointed out, the Order founded by 
Shankaracharya devotes less time to idol worship than to contemplation. 

t Obviously the parallels ate never exact and must not be pushed too 
fai. To begin with, the method of electing or appointing the head of a 
Roman Catholic monastery is usually prescribed in the statutes of the 
Order to which -it belongs. One of the difficulties in India is that the 
Orders as a rule seem to have no written statutes. Their customs, how- 
ever, are certainly not arbitrary, but are in harmony with the teaching of 
the founder in each Order. 

VOI.. XV. 


t 


2 !• 
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TJie principles on which cases have been decided arc, 
howeyer, often so utterly irreconcilable that occasionally 
justice is done. Thus it was held in the old North-Western 
Provinces that land bestowed by a landowner in perpetuity 
on a Gosain did not revert to the donor on the donee V, 
death without legal heirs, but escheated to Government. f 
In several other cases, however, it has been held that tin- 
management of an endowment reverts to the founder’s 
heirs on failure of the trustee to provide for a successor. i 
In a Bombay case a disciple, relying on his discipleshin 
and recognition by the dasndme, failed to make good hi^ 
claim to succeed to his preceptor’s institution, his adoption 
having apparently failetl to nominate any succes.sor,^ y>i 
in the United Provinces we are expressly told that on stu n 
lailure the disciple of a sannidsi is elected and installed h\ 
the tnahants and principal persons of the sect (? Order) in 
the neighbourhood.” j And in Steel’s Hindu Paw and 
Customs it is explained that the Gosains are sannidsis ami 
that the dasncinie are an assembly which should consi.si o! 
all the disciples of the ten founders from whom they iak» 
their namc.^i So that no possible doubt could r'.xist as le 
the powers of the dasname in the Order of the Ciosain 
sannidsis. 

But in too many ra.ses the decisions are astonishing. 
We read that “ the Swamis were not mere employees ci 
subordinates in the institutions, but heads thereof, whose 
dtUyXx. was to promote learning and further the interests of 
religion — such heads, moreover, as ascetics, not prone t'> 
be affected by motives incident to worldly life, requiring 
restraint in dealing with property than ordinary men ” — and 
■SO having a lull power of disposition after defraying ihf‘ 

* Sheoram Brahmacharee v. Subsookh Brahniacharee^ 3 S. D. Sel. R( P < 
477 (1824), cited by Mr. Roy, p. 246. 

t 2 N. W. P. Decis. Sel. Rep., 235 (1855). 

X Cases cited by Mr. Roy on p. 238. 

§ II Bom., 514 (1S87) ; Roy, p. 272. 

II Cases cited by Mr. Roy on p. 271. 

^ Quoted by Mr. Roy on p. 249. 
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established charges of the institutions.* How those who 
fail in this duty are to be made to fulfil it or called to account 
docs not appear. After this one is not surprised to read 
that the Lingayats, a sect recruited, we believe, from every 
caste, have been judicially declared Sudras by status,^ 
which is tantamount to saying that Congregationalists 
belong to the submerged tenth because they do not belong 
to the Anglican Church. 

Lastly we read in Mr. Roy’s pages of a great number of 
*• jvidicially recognized ” customs which ai)pear most capri- 
t;i<5us and yet would seem quite capable of rational explana- 
tion. If the student of religious custom, for example, will 
take the troublt^ to read a little about the administration of 
Religious Orders in the WVst, and then read Mr. Roy’s 
< hapter (VI.) on Religious b'ndowinents, he will hardly 
Kill to suspect that many departun^s from the. norm in 
custom are quite explicable. When we fmd s[jiritual 
succession the rule, but occasional instances of natural 
succession, we may surmi.se that the real cause of this 
departure from the original and apparently universal rule 
was that several of the Oialers became militant — or threw 
off military sub-orders - and .so abaniloned the rule <>{ 
celibacy fur their militant membttrs or branches. It is not 
convincing, to say the least of it, to be told that Oosains 
and .Sanni.asis wandered from the true path of a.sceticism 
and took to matrimony without any sort of pretext. Sir 
Denzil Ibbt;tson long ago noted that Bairagis may marry 
•vnd have children, so that a caste is formed of their descen- 
tlant-s,^ whereas the stricter Bairagis remain celibate and 
" adopt ” disciples. The.se disciples inherit. But in practice 
Bairagis make the best of both w'orlds by marrying- -in 
which case their sons legitinii et natnrales inherit thidr 

* Subrahmania, J., in 27 Mad., 435 (p. 439), 1904 (Roy, p. 230). 

t 3 Botn., 273 (1879). 

I Bindi children are heirs of the body ; uadi those of the spirit. 'J'his 
is the state of affairs in Karnal, a district on the Jumna. It is very un^ 
lik dy that it is confined to that tract. In his lecture already cited, Dr. 
Arnold pointed out that of the four Vaishnava Orders only two — the 
Ramanandis and those of Kahir — “ affiliate lay members.*’ 
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secular property — and by also adopting a disciple who is 
heir to any property inherited by his adopter from 
adopter. Complicated as all this is to Western minds, it 
is entirely in accord with the old doctrine of Hinduisi-i 
which made every man at one stage a householder and >1 
the last a recluse (sanniasi). 

The existing Provinces of India are artificial units, co:, 
stituted for administrative purposes, without regard t 
ethnical or religious considerations. Each has its Hit;l 
Court and to some extent its own statutes. No oth. r 
system is administratively conceivable, but in pracuL 
each Province tends to evolve its own body of case-lri\s 
which is very imperfectly standardized by the comity of ti < 
High Courts and the Privy Council. The results are olti i 
bizarre. The J umna runs through an alluvial plain occupi< 
by Jat and Rajput tribes closely akin, yet on one side of i: 
lies the Punjab, on the other the United Provinces, cath 
with its own body of tribal case-law, and each engage-d !•. 
building up its own system regardless of the work done i; 
the sister Province. As far as the present writer is awat- 
United Province rulings are never referred to in the Punr !• 
courts when a question of custom is involved, though sois; 
of the tribes hold lands on both sides of the Jumna. FCtlui 
logically the two Provinces are not divided by the river o. 
by any administrative boundary line. They merge itnpe; 
ceptibly one into the other. But it is not only the Provinct ' 
which are artificially divided. In India law is not regard; d 
scientifically as a function of economics, but as a thin 
apart. Justice is a Department, badly co-ordinated with 
other administrative and social fields. A perusal of M' 
Roy’s chapter on Religious Endowments shows that th 
case-law of those institutions is not based on an.> 
knowledge of the creeds of India, or any grasp of the 
principles upon which her religious foundations ar 
organized, but upon a painfully inadequate conception o: 
the relations of an institution to the Order or Sect to which 
it belongs. The courts tend to regard custom as something 
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which may grow up in a tribe, a caste, or even a family, 
causelessly and capriciously, with no foundations in religion, 
ideals or necessities. And so they are equally predisposed 
t ) look upon every religious foundation as an independent 
institution, which must be regulated by a peculiar custom 
of its own, and not by general rules common to all the 
foundations of a given Order or body of sectaries. No 
court in Europe would approach a suit regarding the 
property of a Cistercian monastery on the assumption that 
e.ich and every foundation of that Order was governed by 
sjiecial customs. It would be p)resumed that all the 
monasteries of that Order were go\erned by its general 
Statutes, possibly modified by special charters or dispensa- 
tions in individual cases. 

It must not be imagined that the discovery and elucida- 
L. jn of custom is the only judicial problem in India. As 
Dr. Vincent .Smith justly says; ‘‘The J.azus of Maun form 
the. foundation of the queer medley of inconsistent systems 
of jurisprudence administered by the Privy Council and 
the High Courts of India under the name of Hindu Law. 

. . . The early San.skritisls unduly e.xalted the authority 
ot th(2 laxvs of Jl/auu, which they regarded as veritable 
l.iws, instead of the mere rulings (? rcspojisa jiirisprudcntis') 
of a textbook writer, which they actually are. The fuller 
knowledge of the present day secs the book in truer per- 
spective, but the old errors still exert a baneful influence in 
m any directions.”* The internal evidence of other Hindu 
jurists also suggests that their works are mostly compila- 
tions — like tho.se now so popular in India — of rulings 
pronounced by a number of ancient courts or authorities, 
and that the compilers were not concerned to harmonize 
these rulings, which were nearly as conflicting as those of 
the nineteenth century. 

In a future article it is proposed to discuss the economic 
importance of a Supreme Court in India, 
o H. .\. Rosk. 

* Oxford History 0/ India, 42. ((Harendon Press.) 



THE POET hi PO 
(a.h. 701-762) 

By Aktiiur Walev 
{Read before the China Socieiy\ 

INTRODUCTION 

SiNCi: the Middle Ages the Chinese have been almost 
unanimous In regarding^ Li Po as their greatest poet, and 
the few who have given the first place to his contemporars 
Tu Fuhave usually accorded the second to Li. 

One is reluctant to disregard the verdict of a people upon 
its own poets. We are sometimes told by Frenchmen or 
Russians that Oscar Wilde Is greater than Shakespeare, 
We are tempted to reply that no foreigner can be qualilieil 
to decide such a point. 

Yet we do not in practice accept the judgment of other 
nations upon their own literature. To most Germans 
Schiller is still a great poet ; but to the rest of Euro[)e 
hardly one at all. 

It is consoling to discover that on some Germans 
(Lilienkron, for example) Schiller makes precisely the 
same impression as he does on us. And similarly, if we 
cannot accept the current estimate of Li Po, we have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that some of China’s most 
celebrated writers are on our side. About a.d. 816 the poet 
Po Chii-i wrote as follows (he is discussing Tu Fu as well 
as Li Po) : “ The world acclaims Li Po as its master poet. 
I grant that his works show unparalleled talent and origin- 
ality, but not one in ten contains any moral reflection or 
deeper meaning. 
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“ Tu Fu’s poems are very numerous ; perhaps about i,ooo 
of them are worth preserving. In the art of stringing 
together allusions ancient and modern and in the skill of his 
versification in the regular metres he even excels Li Po, 
I 3 ut such poems as the ‘ Pressgang.’* and such lines as 

“ * At tlie Palace Gate, the stnel! of wine and meat; 

Out in the road, one who has frozen to death ’ 

form only a small proportion of his whole work.” 

The poet Yiian Chen (779-831) wrote a famous e.s.say 
comparing Li Po with Tu Fu. 

“ At this time,” he says (/.z?., at the time of Tit F'u), “ Li 
Po from Shantung was also celebrated for his remarkable 
writings, and the names of these two were often coupled 
together. In my judgment, as regards impassioiu-.d vigom- 
of style, freedom from conventional restraint, and skill in 
the mere de.scription of exterior things, his ballads and songs 
are certainly worthy to rub shoulders with F'u. But in 
disposition of the several parts of a poem, in carrying tin; 
balance of rhyme and tone through a ccmiposition of several 
hundred or evtm in some cases (d' a thousand worils, in 
grandeur of inspiration combined wiih harm'')nioiJS rhythm 
and deep feeling, in ein[)ha.sis of paralh;! clauses, in exclu- 
sion of the vulgar or modern — in all these <pialities Li is 
not w'orthy to ap[)roach F'u's front hedge, let alone his 
inner chamber !” 

“Subsequent writers,” adds the “Tang Mistory” (the 
work in which this essay is preserved), “ have agreed with 
Yuan Chen.” 

Wang An-shih (1021-1086), the great reformer of the 
eleventh century, observes : “ Li Po's style is swift, yet 
never careless ; lively', yet never informal. But his intel- 
lectual outlook was low and sordid. In nine poems out 01 
ten he deals with nothing but wine or women.” 

In the “ Yii Yin Ts’ung Hua,” Hu Tzii {circa 1120) 
says : “ Wang An-shih, in enumerating China’s four 

Giles, “ Chinese Poetry,” i*. yo. 
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greatest poets, put Li Po fourth on the list. Many vulgar 
people expressed surprise, but Wang replied : ‘ The reasosi 
why vulgar people find Li Po’s poetry congenial is that it is 
easy to enjoy. His intellectual outlook was mean and 
sordid, and out of ten poems nine deal with wine or 
women ; nevertheless, the abundance of his talent makes it 
impossible to leave him out of account.’ ” 

Finally Huang T’ing-chien (a.d. 1050-1110), accepted 
by the Chinese as one of their greatest writers, says with 
reference to Li’s poetry : “ The quest for unusual expres- 
sions is in itself a literary disease. It was, indeed, this 
fashion which caused the decay which set in after tin* 
Chien-an period at the beginning of the third cen- 

tury A.D.).” 

To these native strictures very little need be added 
No one who reads much of Li’s poetry in the original can 
fail to notice the two defects which are emphasized by the 
Sung critics. The long poems are often ill-constructed. 
Where, for example, he wishes to convey an impression ol 
horror he is apt to exhaust himself in the first quatrain, and 
the rest of the poem is a network of straggling repetitions. 
Very few of these longer poems have been translated. Tlie 
second defect, his lack of variety, is one which would only 
strike those who have read a large number of his poems. 
Translators have naturally made their selections as vari< <i 
as possible, so that many of those who know the poet only 
in translation might feel inclined to defend him on this 
score. According to Wang An-shih, his two subjects an; 
wine and women. The second does not, of course, imply 
love-poetry, but sentiments put into the mouths of desert* il 
wives and concubines. Such themes are always felt by tin; 
Chinese to be in part allegorical, the deserted lady symbol- 
izing the minister whose counsels a wicked monarch will not 
heed. 

Such poems form the dullest section of Chinese poetry, 
and are certainly frequent in Li’s works. But his most 

^ ii 

monotonous feature is the mechanical recurrence of certain 
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reflections about the impermanence of human things, as 
opposed to the immutability of Nature. Probably about 
half the poems contain some reference to the fact that Vi vers 
do not return to their sources, while man changes hour by 
hour. 

The obsession of impermanence has often been sub- 
iimated into great mystic poetry. In Li Po it results only 
in endless restatement of obvious facts. 

It has, I think, been generally realized that his strength 
lies not in the content, but in the form of his poetry. 
Above all, he was a song-writer. M«)st of the pieces 
translated previously and most of thi>se I am going to rt^ad 
i(j-day are songs, not poems. It is noteworthy that his 
tombstone bore the inscription, “ His skill lay in the 
writing of archaic songs.” His immetliatt; pretleccssors 
had carried t(t the highest refinement the art ot writing in 
‘laborate patterns of tone. In Li's whole works ih<*r(‘ are 
.said to be only nine poems in the strict seven-character 
metro. Most of his familiar short poems are in th<^ old 
style, which neglects the formal arrangement of tones. 
The value of his poetry lay in beauty of words, not in 
beauty of thought. Unfortunately no one either here or in 
China can appreciate the music of his verse, for we do not 
knew how Chinese was pronounced in the eighth century. 
Lven to the modern Chinese, his poetry exists more lor 
the eye than for the ear. 

The last point to which I shall refer is the extreme 
allusivcness of his poems. Phis characteristic, common to 
most Chinese poetry, is carried to an extreme point in the 
fifty-nine Old Style poems with which the works begin, 
Not only do they bristle with the names ol historical 
personages, but almost every phrase is borrowed from some 
classic. One is tempted to quarrel with Wang An-shih s 
statement that people liked the poems because they wen; 
easy to enjoy. No modern could und<;rstantl them without 
pages of commentary to each poem. But Chinese poetry, 
with a few exceptions, has been written on this principle 
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since the Han dynasty ; one poet alone, Po Chii-i, broke 
throujjh the restraints of pedantry, erasing every expression 
that his charwoman could not understand. 

Translators have naturally avoided the most allusive 
poems and have omitted or generalized such allusions as 
occurred. They have frequently failed to recognize allusions 
as such, and have mistranslated them accordingly, often 
turning proper names into romantic sentiments. 

Li’s reputation, like all success, is due partly to accident. 
After suffering a temporary eclipse during the Sung dynasty, 
he came back into favour in the sixteenth century, when 
most of the popular anthologies were made. These com 
pilations devote an inordinate space to his works, and he 
has been held in corresponding esteem by a public whose 
knowledge of poetry is chielly confined to anthologies. 

Serious literary criticism has been dead in China since 
that time, and the valuations then made are still accepted. 

Like Miss Havisham’s clock, which stopped at twenty 
to nine on her wedding-day, the clock of Chinese esteem 
stopped at Li Po centuries ago, and has stuck there fever 
since. 

But I venture to surmise that if a dozen representativ't 
English poets could read Chinese poetry in the original, they 
would none of them give either the first or second place to 
Li Po. 

XXXI. 25. 

LIFE OF LI PO, FROM THE “NEW HISTORY OF THE 
T’ANG DYNASTY," COMPOSED IN THE ELEVENTH 

CENTURY. 

Li Po, styled T’ai-po, was descended in the ninth genera- 
tion from the Emperor Hsing-sheng.’*' One of his 
ancestors was charged with a crime at the end of the Sui 
dynasty,t and took refuge in Turkestan. At the beginning 
of the period Shen-lungJ the family returned and settled in 

* Li Kao. t a.d. 581-618. ^ 

J A.D. 705-707. 
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Pa-hsi,* * * § At his birth Po’s mother dreamt of the planet 
Ch’ang-keng [Venus], and that was why he was called' Po.f 

At ten he had mastered the Book of Odes and 'Book 
of History. When he grew up he retired to the Min 
Mountains, and even when summoned to the provincial 
examinations he made no response. When Su T’ing J 
became Governor of I-chou, he was introduced to Po, and 
was astonished by him, remarking : “ This man has con- 
spicuous natural talents. If he had more learning he would 
be a second Ssii-ma Hsiang-ju.”!^ However, he was 
interested in politics and fond of fencing, becoming one of 
those knight-errants who care nothing for wealth and much 
for almsgiving. 

Once he stayed at Jen-ch’eng;| with K’ung Ch’ao-fu, 
Han Chun, P’ei Chong, Chang Shu-ming, and T’ao Mien. 
They lived on Mount Ch’u Lai, and were dead drunk 
every day. People called them the Six Hermits ot the 
Bamboo Stream. 

At the beginning of the T’ien-pao i)eriod *' he went south 
to Kuei-chi, and became intimate with Wu Vim. Wu Yiin 
was summoned by the Emperor, and Po went with him to 
Ch’ang-an. Here he visited Ho Chih-chang. When Chih- 
chang read some of his work, he sighed and said : “ You an; 
an exiled fairy.” He told the Emperor, who sent for Po and 
gave him audience in the Golden Bells Hall. The poet 
submitted an essay dealing with current events. The 
Emperor bestowed food upon him and stirred the soup with 
his own hand. He ordered that he should be unofficially 
attached to the Han Lin Academy, but Po went on drink- 
ing in the market-place with his boon-companions. 

Once when the Emperor was sitting in the Pavilion of 
Aloes Wood, he had a sudden stirring of heart, and wanted 
Po to write a song e.xpressive of his mood. When Po 

* In Szechwan. 

+ “ Po,” “ white,” was a popular name of the Planet \'enus. 

{ Giles, Biog. Diet., No. 1,789. 

§ Giles, No. 1,753. |i I*' Shantung. Circa a.o. 742. 
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ontered in obedience to the summons, he was so drunk that 
the Courtiers were obliged to dab his face with water. 
Wheft he had recovered a little, he seized a brush and 
without any effort wrote a composition of flawless 
grace. 

The Emperor was so pleased with Po’s talent that when- 
ever he was feasting or drinking he always had this poet to 
wait upon him. Once when Po was drunk the Emperor 
ordered [the eunuch] Kao Li-shih to take off Po’s shoes. 
Li-shih, who thought such a task beneath him, took 
revenge by affecting to discover in one of Po’s poems a 
veiled attack on [the Emperor’s mistress] Yang 
Kuei-fei. 

Whenever the Emperor thought of giving the poet some 
official rank, Kuei-fei intervened and dissuaded him. 

Po himself, soon realizing that he was unsuited to Court 
life, allowed his conduct to become more and more reckless 
and unrestrained. 

Together with his friends Ho Chih-ch.ang, Li Shih-chih, 
Chin, Prince of Ju-yang, I's’ui Tsung-chih, Su Chin, Chang 
HsU, and Chiao Sui, he formed the association known as 
the Eight Immortals of the Winccup. 

He begged persistently to be allowed to retire from 
Court. At last the Emperor gave him gold and sent him 
away. Po roamed the country in every direction. Once 
he went by boat with Ts’ui Tsung-chih from Pien-shih to 
Nanking. He wore his embroidered Court cloak and sat 
as proudly in the boat as though he were king of the universe. 

When the An Lu-shan revolution broke out, he took 
to living sometimes at Su-sung, sometimes on Mount 
K’uang-lu. 

Lin, Prince of Yung, gave him the post of assistant on 
his staff. When Lin took up arms, he fled to P’eng-tse. 
When Lin was defeated, Po was condemned to death. 
When Po first visited T’ai-yiian P'u, he had seen and 
admired Kuo Tzfi-i.* On one occasion, when Tzu-i was 

* A famous General, the saviour of the dynasty. 
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accused of breaking the law, Li Po had come to his 
assistance and had him released. 

Now, hearing of Po’s predicament, Tzti-i threaten'cd to- 
resign unless Po were saved. The Emperor remitted the 
sentence of death and changed it to one of perpetual exile at 
Yeh-lang.* But when the amnesty was declared he canu^ 
back to Kiukiang. Here he was put on trial and sent 
to gaol. But it happened that Sung Jo-ssu was marching 
to Honan with three thousand soldiers from Kiangsu. He 
passed through Kiukiang on his way, and released the 
prisoners there. He gave Li Po an appointment on his 
staff. Po soon resigned. 

When Li Yang-ping became Crovernor of T’ang-tu, Po 
went to live near him. 

The Emperor Tai Tsungf wished to raise him to the 
rank of Senior Reviser. But when the order came Po was 
already dead, having reached the age of somewhat over 
sixty. His last years were devoted to the study of Taoism. 

He once crossed the Bull Island Eddies and, reaching 
Ku-shu, was delighted by a place called the Green Hill, 
which lay in the estate of the Hsi<di family. He expressed 
a desire to be buried there, but wlien he died they buried 
him at Tung-lin. 

At the end of the period Yiian-ho, J Fan Ch’uan-cheng, 
Governor of the districts Hstian and She [in Anhui i, 
poured a libation on his grave and forbade the wooilmen to 
cut down the trees which grew there. 

He sought for Li Po’s descendants, but could only 
find two grand-daughters, who had both married common 
peasants, but still retained an air of good breeding. The)' 
appeared before the Governor weeping, and said : “ Our 
grandfather’s wish was to be buried on top of the Green 
Hill. But they made his grave at the eastern hill-base, 
which is not what he desired.” 

Fan Ch’uan-cheng had the grave moved and set up two 
tombstones. He told the ladies they might change their 

t 

* In Yunnan. t Reigned 763-780. t 806-821. 
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husbands and marry into the official classes, but they 
refused, saying that they were pledged to isolation and 
poverty and could not marry again. Fan was so moved 
by their reply that he exempted their husbands from national 
service. A rescript of the Emperor Wcn Tsung created 
the category of the Three Paragons : Li Po, of poetry ; 
P’ei Min, of swordsmanship ; and Chang Hsu, of cursive 
calligraphy. 

Most of the accounts of Li Po’s life which have hitherto 
appeared are based on the biography given in vol. v. of the 

Memoires Concernant Lcs Chinois.” It is evident that 
several of the frequently cpioted anecdotes in the 
“ Memoires ” are partly bastal on a misunderstanding 
of the Chinese text, partly due to the lively imagination of 
the Jesuits. The -Sung writer lisieh Chung-yung arranged 
in chronological order all the information about the poet’s 
life that can be gleaned not only from the T’ang histories, 
but also from the poems themselves. 

In the communications of the Gesellschaft fiir Natur und 
V’^olkerkunde, 1889, Dr. Florenz makes some rather hap- 
hazard and inaccurate selections from this chronology. 

The Life in the “New T’ang History” has, I believe, 
never before been translated in full. The Life in the 
so-called “Old T’ang History” is shorter and contains 
several mistakes. Thus Li is said to have been a native 
of the Province Shantung, which is certainly untrue. 

The following additional facts are based on statements in 
the poet’s own works. 

With regard to his marriage in a.d. 730 he writes to a 
friend : “ The land of Ch’u has seven swamps ; I went to 
look at them. But at His Excellency Hsii’s house I was 
offered the hand of his grand-daughter, and lingered there 
during the frosts of three autumns.” He then seems to 
have abandoned Miss Hsii, who was impatient at his lack 
•of promotion. T-Ie afterwards married successively Miss 
Lin, Miss Lu, and Miss Sung. These were, of course, 
wives, not concubines. We are told that he 'vjras fond of 
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going about with the dancing-girls of Chao-yang and 
Chin-ling.” He had one son, who diecj in .vd. 797. ' 

With regard to his part in the revolution, the ‘’New 
History” seems somewhat confused. It is probable that 
his sojourn in the prison at Kiukiang took place before and 
not after his decree of banishment. It is also uncertain 
whether he knew, when he entered the service of Lin, that 
this prince was ,about to take up arms against the Emperor. 
The Chinese have reproached Po with ingratitude to his 
Imperial patron, but it would appear that he abandoned 
Prince Lin as soon as the latter joined the revolution. 

A mysterious figure mentioned in tlie poems is the 
“High Priest of Pei-hai ” [in Shantung], Irorn whom the 
poet received a diploma of Paoist proficiency in a.d. 7^6. 

Li Yang-ping gives tlie following account of Po’s death ; 

“ WHien lie was about to hang up his cap | an euphemism 
for “dying”] Li Po was worried at the thought that his 
numerous rough drafts had not been collected and arranged. 
Lying on his pillow, he gave over to me all his documents, 
that- 1 might put tlunn in ortler.” 

The “Old Tang History " says that his illness was due 
to excessive drinking, d here is nothing improbable in the 
diatrnosis. d'he.re is a legend that he was drowned wliile 
making a drunken effort to embrace the reflection of the 
moon in the water. This account of his end has been 
adopted by Giles and most other Ituropean writers, but 
already in the twelfth century Hung Mai pointed out that 
the story is inconsistent with Li \ang-pings authentic 
'evidence. 

The truth may be that he contracted his last illness as 
the result of falling into the water while drunk. 

* The legendary Li Po is the subject of the sixth tale in “ Lhin Ku 
Ch’i Kuan, translated by T. Pavie in “Contes ot Nouvelles,’’ 1839. He 
also figures in the Mongo] dynasty play, “ The Golden Token.” 
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THE TEXT OF THE POEMS. 

✓ 

The first edition of the poems was in ten ckUan, and was 
published by Li Yang-ping in the year of the poet’s death. 
The preface tells us that Li Po had lost his own MSS. of 
almost all the poems written during the eight years of his 
wanderings — that is, from about 753 to 761. A few copies 
had been procured from friends. About 770 Wei Hao 
produced an edition of twenty chiian, many additional poems 
having come to light in the interval. 

In 998 Yo Shih added the prose works, consisting of five 
letters and various prefacc.s, petitions, monumental inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

In 1080 Sung Min-ch’iu published the works in thirty 
chiian, the form in which they still exist. Thttro arc just 
under 1,000 poems and about sixty prose pieces. 

In 1759 an annotated edition was published by Wang 
Ch’i, with six chiian of critical and biographical matter 
added to the thirty chiian of the works. 

It is this edition which has been chicHy used by Luropean 
readers and to which references are made in the present 
paper. It was reprinted by the Sao Yeh Co. of Shanghai 
in 1908. 

The text of the poems is remarkable for the number of 
variant readings, which in some cases affect crucial words 
in quite short poems, in others extend to a whole line or 
couplet. A printed text of the thirteenth century containing 
the annotations of Yang Tzii-chien is generally followed in 
current editions. This is known as the Hsiao text ; a 
Ming reprint of it is sometimes met with. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, a Sung 
printed edition came into the hands of a Mr. Miu at 
Soochow ; he reprinted it in facsimile. This is known as 
the Miu text. As there is no means of deciding which of 
these two has the better authority, my choice of readings has 
been guided by personal preference. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

II. 7. Ku Fkng, No. 6 

The T’ai horse cannot think of Yiieh ; 

The birds of Yiieh have no love for Yen. 

Feeling and character grow out of habit ; 

A people’s customs cannot be changed. 

Once we marched from the Wild Goose Gate ; 

Now we are fighting in front of the Dragon Pen. 
Startled sands blur the desert sun ; 

Flying snows bewilder the Tartar sky. 

Lice swarm in our plumed caps and tiger coats ; 

Our spirits tremble like the Hags we raise to the wind. 
Hard fighting gets no reward or praise ; 

Steadfastness and truth cannot be rightly known. 

Who was sorry for Li, the Swift of Wing,* 

When his white head vanished from the Three Fronts ?t 


HI. 1. Thk Distant Parting 

Long ago there were two queens J called Huang and 
Ying. And they stood on the shores of the Hsiao- 
hsiang, to the south of Lake Tung-t’ing. Their sorrow 
was deep as the waters of the Lake that go straight 
down a thousand miles Dark clouds blackened the sun. 
Sh6jo§ howled in the mist and ghosts whistled in the rain. 
The queens said, “ Though we .speak of it we cannot mend 
it. High Heaven is secretly afraid to shine on our loyalty. 

* Li Kuang, died 125 b.c. 

t Manchurian, Mongolian and Turkestan frontiers. 

t These queens were the daughters of the Emperor Yao, who gave them 
in marriage to Shun, and abdicated in his favour. Shun’s ministers con- 
spired against him and .set “ the Great Yii ” on the throne. A legend says 
that the spots on the bamboo-leaves which grow on the Hsiang River were 
caused by the tears of these two queens. 

, § I use the Japanese form as being more familiar. A kind of demon - 
monkey is meant. 

VOL. XV. 
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IJut the thunder crashes and bellows its anger, that while 
Yao and Shun are here they should also be crowning Yu. 
When* a prince loses his servants, the dragon turns into a 
minnow. When power goes to slaves, mice change to 
tigers. 

“ Some say that Yao is shackled and hidden away, and 
that Shun has died in the fields. 

“ But the Nine Hills of Deceit stand there in a row, 
each like each ; and which of them covers the lonely bones 
of the Double-eyed One, our Master 

So the royal ladies wept, standing amid yellow clouds. 
Their tears followed the winds and waves, that never 
r<;turn. And while they wept, they looked out into the 
distance and saw the deep mountain of Tsang-wu. 

“ The mountain of Tsaug-wu shall fall and the waters of 
the Hsiang shall cease, sooner than the marks of our tears 
shall fade from these bamboo-leaves. ’’ 

[Of this poem and the “ Szechwan Road ” a critic has 
said: “You could recite them all day without growing 
tired of them.”] 

III. 4. The Szechwan Road 

Hheu ! 1 low dangerous, how high ! It would be easier 

to climb to Heaven than to walk the Szechwan Road. 

Since Ts’an Ts’ung and Yii Fu ruled the land, forty- 
eight thousand years had gone by ; and still no human 
foot had passed from Shu to the frontiers of Ch’in. To 
the west across T’ai-po Shan there was a bird-track, by 
which one could cross to the ridge of O-mi. But the earth 
of the hill crumbled and heroes* perished. 

So afterwards they made sky ladders and hanging bridges. 
Above, high beacons of rock that turn back the chariot of 
the sun. Below, whirling eddies that meet the waves of 
the current and drive them away. Even the wings of the 

* The “ heroes ” were five strong men sent by the King of Shu to fet(,h 
the five daughters of the King of Ch'in. 
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yellow cranes cannot carry them across, and the monkeys 
grow weary of such climbing. 

How the road curls in the pass of Green Mud ! 

With nine turns in a hundred steps it twists up the hills. 

Clutching at Orion, passing the Well Star, I look up and 
gasp. I'hen beating my breast sit and groan aloud. 

I fear I shall never return from my westward wandering ; 
the way is steep and the rocks cannot be climbed. 

Sometimes the voice of a bird calls among the ancient 
trees — a male calling to its wife, up and down through the 
woods. Sometimes a nightingale sings to the moon, 
weary of empty hills. 

It would be easier to climb to Heaven than to walk the 
Szechwan Road ; and those who hear the talc of it turn pale 
with fear. 

Between the hill-tops and the sky there is not a cubit’s 
space. Withered pine-trees hing leaning over precipitous 
walls. 

I’dying waterfalls and rolling torrents mingle their din. 
Beating the cliffs and circling the rocks, they thunder in a 
thousand vallttys. 

Alas ! O traveller, why did you come to so learlul a 
place ? The Sword Gate is high and j^igged. II one 
man stood in the Pass, he could hold it against ten 
thousand. 

The guardian of the Pass leaps like a wolf on all who 
are not his kinsmen. 

In the daytime one hides from ravening tigers and in 
''the night from long .serpents, that sharpen their fangs and 
lick blood, slaying men like grass. 

They say the Embroidered City is a pleasant place, but 
I had rather be safe at home. 

P'or it would be easier to climb to Heaven than to walk 
the Szechwan Road. 

I turn my body and gaze longingly towards the West. 

. [When Li Po came to the capital and showed this poem 
to PIo Chih-ch’ang, Chih-ch’ang raised his eyebrows and 
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said : “ Sir, you are not a man of this world. You must 
indeed 'be the genius of the star T’ai-po ” (xxxiv.36).] 

III. 15. Fighting 

Last year we were fighting at the source of the San-kan ; 
This year we are fighting at the Onion River road. 

We have washed our swords in the surf of Indian seas ; 

We have pastured our horses among the snows of T’ien 
Shan. 

Three armies have grown gray and old, 

Fighting ten thousand leagues away from home. 

The Huns have no trade but battle and carnage ; 

They have no pastures or ploughlands, 

But only wastes where white bones lie among yellow sands. 
Where the house of Ch’in built the great wall that w’as 
to keep away the Tartars, 

There, in its turn, the house of Han lit beacons of war. 
The beacons are always alight ; fighting and marching 
never stop. 

Men die in the field, slashing sword to sword ; 

The horses of the conquered neigh piteously to Heaven. 
Crows and hawks peck for human guts, 

Carry them in their beaks and hang them on the branches 
of withered trees. 

Captains and soldiers are smeared on the bushes and grass ; 
The General schemed in vain. 

Know therefore that the sword is a cursed thing 
Which the wise man uses only if he must. 

HI. 16. Drinking Song 

See the waters of the Yellow River leap down from Heaven, 
Roll away to the deep sea and never turn again ! 

See at the mirror in the High Hall 
Aged men bewailing white locks — 

In the morning, threads of silk ; 

In the evening flakes of snow ! 
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Snatch the joys of life as they come and use them to the 
fill ; 

Do not leave the silver cup idly glinting at the moon. 

The things Heaven made 
Man was meant to use ; 

A thousand guilders scattered to the wind may come back 
again. 

Roast mutton and sliced beef will only taste well 

If you drink with them at one sitting three hundred cups. 

Master Tsen Ts’an, 

Doctor Tan-ch’iu, 

1 lore is wine : do not stop drinking, 

Hut listen, please, and I will sing you a song. 

Hells and drums and fine food, what are they to me, 

Who only want to get drunk and never again be sober ? 
The Saints and Sages of old times are all stock and still ; 
Only the mighty drinkers of wine have left a name behind. 
When the king of Chen gave a feast in the Palace of 
P’ing-lo 

With twenty thousand gallons of witie he loosed mirth and 
play. 

The master of the feast must not cry that his money is all 
spent ; 

Let him send to the tavern and fetch more, to keep your 
glasses filled. 

His five-llower horse and thousand-guilder coat — 

Let him call his boy to take them along and sell them for 
good wine, 

'I'hat drinking together we may drive away the sorrows of 
a thousand years. 

HI. 26. The Sun 

O Sun that rose in the eastern corner of Earth, 

Looking as though you came from under the ground, 
When you crossed the sky and entered the deep sea. 
Where did you stable your six dragon-steeds ? 
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Now and of old your journeys have never ceased; 

Strong were that man’s limbs 
Who ’could run beside you on your travels to and fro. 

The grass does not refuse 
To flourish in the spring wind ; 

The leaves are not angry 
At falling through the autumn sky. 

Who with whip or spur 
Can urge the feet of Time } 

The things of the world flourish and decay. 

Each at its own hour. 

Hsi-ho, Hsi-ho,* 

Is it true that once you loitered in the West 
While Lu Yang f raised his spear, to hold 
The progress of your light ; 

Then plunged and sank in the turmoil of the sej ^ 

Rebels against Heaven, slanderers of Fate ; 

Many defy the Way. 

But I will put I the Whole Lump | of Life in my bag. 
And merge my being in the Primal Element. 

IV. 19. On the Banks oe Jo-ykh 

By the river-side at Jo-yeh, 
girls plucking lotus ; 

Laughing across the lotus-flowers, 
each whispers to a friend. 

Their powdered cheeks, lit by the sun, 
are mirrored deep in the pool ; 

Their scented skirts, caught by the wind, 
flap high in the air. 

* Charioteer of the Sun. 

t Who, like Joshua, stopped the sun during a battle. See Huai-nan 
Tzti, chap. vi. 
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Who are these gaily riding 

along the river-bank> ^ 

Three by three and five by five, 

glinting through the willow-boughs ? 

Deep the hoofs of their neighing roans 
sink into the fallen leaves ; 

The riders see, for a moment pause, 

and are gone with a pang at heart. 

IV. 24. Cii’ang-kan 

Soon after I wore my hair covering my forehead 
I was plucking flowers and playing in front of the gate. 
When came by, walking on bamboo-stilt.s 
Along the trellis,* playing with the green plums. 

We both lived in the village of Ch’ang kan. 

Two children, without hate or suspicion. 

At fourteen I became your wife ; 

I was shame-faced and never dared smile. 

I sank my head against the dark w'all ; 

Called to a thousand times, I did not turn. 

At fifteen I stopped wrinkling my brow 

And desired my ashes to be mingled wiiii your dust. 

[ thought you were like the man who clung to the bridge ;t 
Not guessing I should climb the Look-for-I lusband 

Terrace,! 

But next year you went far away. 

To Ch’u-t’ang and the Whirling Water Rocks. 

In the fifth month “one should not venture there 

’■ It is hard to believe that “ bed ” or “ chair ” is meant, as hitherto 
translated. "Trellis ” is, however, only a guess. 

f A man had promised to meet a girl under a bridge. She did not 
come, but although the water began to rise, he trusted so firmly in her 
word, that he clung to the pillars of the bridge and waited till ho was 
drowned. 

I So called because. a woman waited there so long for her husband that 
she turned into stone. 

§ Quotation from the Yangtze boatman's song : 

' " When Yen-yii is as big as a man’s hat 

One should not venture to make for Ch’u-t’ang." 
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Where wailing monkeys cluster in the cliffs above. 

In front of the door, the tracks you once made 
One by one have been covered by green moss — 

Moss so thick that I cannot sweep it away, 

-\nd leaves are falling in the early autumn wind. 

Yellow with August the pairing butterflies 
In the western garden flit from grass to grass. 

The sight of these wounds my heart with pain ; 

As I sit and sorrow, my red cheeks fade. 

Send me a letter and let me know in time 
When your boat will be going through the three gorges 
of Pa. 

I will come to meet you as far as ever you please, 

Even to the dangerous sands of Ch’ang-feng. 

VII. 4. River Sono 

Of satin-wood our boat is made, 

Our oars of ebony ;* 

Jade pipes and gold flutes 
Play at stern and prow. 

A thousand gallons of red wine’ 

We carry in the ship’s hold ; 

With girls on board at the waves’ will 
We are glad to drift or stay. 

Even the rishif had to wait 

For a yellow crane to ride ; 

But the sailor:}: whose heart had no guile 
Was followed by the white gulls. 

Ch’ii P’ing’s§ prose and verse 

Hang like the sun and moon ;|j 
The king of Ch’u’s arbours and towers 
Are only hummocks in the ground. 

A phrase from the Li Sao. 

t Tou Tzfi-an, who was carried to Heaven by a yellow crane near 
Wu-ch’ang. 

J A story from Lieh Tzu. § /.<?., Ch’ii Yiian. 

II Practically a quotation from Ch’Q Yiian’s “ Life,” by Ssu-ma Ch’ien. 
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With my mood at its height I wield my brush 
And the Five Hills quake ; ^ 

When the poem is done, my laughter soars 
'I'o the Blue Isles* of the sky. 

Riches, Honour, Triumph, Fame, 

Than thdt you should long <mdure. 

It were likelier the stream of the River Han 
Should flow to the North-West! 

XIII. II. Sknt to thk Commissary Yuan or Ch’iao 
City, in Mkmokv of Former Exc:ursioxs 

Do you remember how once at Lo-yang, Tung Tsao- 
ch’in built us a wine-tower south of the T’ien-ching Bridge.^ 

With yellow gold and tallies of white jade w'e bought 
songs and laughter, and we w'cre drunk month after month, 
with no thought of kings and princes, though among us 
were the wis('st and bravest within the Four Seas, and men 
of high promotion.f 

(But with you above all my heart wtis at no cross- 
purpose. Going round mountains and skirting lakes was 
as nothing to them. They poured out their hearts and 
minds, and held nothing back. 

Then I went off to Huai-nan to pluck the laurel-branches,§ 
and you stayed north of the Lo, sighing over thoughts and 
dreams. 

We could not endure .separation. We .sought each other 
out and went on and on together, exploring the Fairy 
Castle. II 

We followed the thirty-six bends of the twisting waters, 
and all along the streams a thousand different flowers were 
in bloom. We passed through ten thousand valleys, and in 
each we heard the voice of wind among the pines. 

* Fairyland, sometimes thought of as being in the middle of the sea, 
sometimes (as here) in the sky. 

t Lit. “ blue clouds people.” ; A phrase from Chuang Tzil. 

§ Huai-nan is associated with laurel-branches, owing to a famous poem 
by the King of Huai nan. 

II Name of a mountain. 
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Then the Governor of Han-tung came out to meet us, on 
a silAter saddle with tassels of gold that reached to the 
ground. And the Initiate of Tzu-yang* summoned us, 
blowing on his jade shmg. And Sennin music was made 
in the tower of Ts’an Hsia.f loud as the blended voices of 
phoenix and roc. 

And the Governor of Han-tung, because his long sleeves 
would not keep still when the flutes called to him, rose and 
drunkenly danced. 'Then he brought his embroidered coat 
and covered me with it, and I slept with my head on 
his lap. 

At the feast our spirits had soared to the Nine Heavens, 
but before evening we were scattered like stars or rain, 
flying away over hills and rivers to the frontier of Ch’u. I 
went back to my mountain to seek my old nest, and you, 
too, went home, crossing the Wei Bridge. 

Then your father, who was br.ive as leopard or tiger, 
became Governor of Ping-chouJ and put down the rebel 
bands. And in the fifth month he .sent for me. I crossed 
the T’ai-hang Mountains ; and though it was hard going 
on the Sheep’s Gut Hills, I paid no heed to broken 
wheels. 

When at last, far on into Winter, I got to the Northern 
Capital, § I was movetl to see how much you cared for m) 
reception and how little you cared for the cost — amber 
cups and fine foods on a blue jade dish. You made mt: 
drunk and satisfied. I had no thought of returning. 

Sometimes we went out towards the western corner of 
the City, to where waters like green jade flow round the 
temple of Shu Yii.j| We launched our boat and sported on 
the stream, while flutes and drums sounded. The little 
waves were like dragon-scales, and the sedge-leaves were 
pale green. When it was our mood, we took girls with us 

* y.tf., Hu Tzu-yang, a Taoist friend of the poet’s, 

•j Lit. " Feeding on sunset-cloud” Tower, built by IIu Tzti-yang. 

{ I.e.y T’ai-yiian Fu. § I.e., T’ai yiian Fu. „ 

II A brother of Prince Ch’flng, of the (.'hou dynasty. 
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and gave ourselves to the moments that passed, forgetting 
that it would soon be over, like willow-flowers or sijow. 
Rouged faces, flushed with drink, looked well in the sunset. 
Clear water a hundred feet deep reflected the faces of the 
singers — singing-girls delicate and graceful in the light of 
the young moon. And the girls sang again and again to 
make the gauze dresses dance. The clear wind blew the 
songs away into the empty sky ; the sound coiled in the air 
like moving clouds in flight. 

The pleasures of those times shall never again bo met 
with. I went West to offer up a Ikiliad of Tall Willows,*' 
but got no promotion at the Northern Gate and, white- 
headed, went back to the F.astern Hills. 

Once we met at the Southern end of Wei Bridge, but 
scattered again to the north of the Tso Terrace. 

And if you ask me how many are my regrets at this 
parting, I will tell you they come from me thick as the 
flowers that fall at Spring’s end. 

But I cannot tell you all I feel ; I could not even if I 
went on talking for ever. So I call in the boy and make 
him kneel here and tie this up, and send it to you. a 
remembrance, from a thousand miles away. 

XV. 2. A Hkkam or T’ifn-.mu Mountain 
(Part of a Poem in Irregular Metre.) 

On through the night I flew, high over the Mirror Lake. 
The lake-moon cast my shadow on the waves and travelled 
with me to the stream of Shan. The Lord H.sieh’sf 
lodging-place was still there. The blue waters rippled ; 
the cry of the apes was shrill. I shod my feet with the 
shoes of the Lord Hsieh and ‘‘ climbed to Heaven on a 
ladder of dark clouds.” | Half-way up, I saw the unrisen 

* Yang Hsiung, died a.d. iS, having lived all his life in obscurity, 
obtained promotion in his old age by a poem of this title. 

t Hsieh Ling-yiin {area a.d. 400) was a famous mountain-climber who 
invented special mountain -climbing shoes. 

i A quotation from one of Hsieh’s poems. 
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sun hiding behind the sea and heard the Cock of Heaven 
croM^ing in the sky. By a thousand broken paths I twisted 
and ‘turned from crag to crag. My eyes grew dim. I 
clutched at the rocks, and all was dark. 

The roaring of bears and the singing of dragons echoed 
amid the stones and streams. The darkness of deep woods 
made me afraid. I trembled at the storied cliffs. 

The clouds hung dark, as though they would rain ; the 
air was dim with the spray of rushing waters. 

Lightning flashed : thunder roared. Peaks and ridges 
tottered and broke. Suddenly the walls of the hollow 
where I stood sundered with a crash, and I looked down on 
a bottomless void of blue, where the sun and moon gleamed 
on a terrace of silver and gold. 

A host of Beings descended — Cloud-spirits, whose coats 
were made of rainbow and the horses they rode on were 
the winds. 

XV. 1 6 . Parting with Friends at a Wineshop 

IN Nanking 

The wind blowing through the willow-llowers fills the shop 
with scent ; 

A girl of Wu has served wine and bids the traveller taste. 
The young men of Nanking have come to see me off ; 

I that go and you that stay | must each drink his cup. 

I beg you tell the Great River | whose stream flows to 
the East 

That thoughts of you will cling to my heart | when he Ijas 
ceased to flow. 

XV. 28. At Chiang-hsia, parting from Sung. 

Chih-t’i 

Clear as the sky the waters of Hupeh 
Far away will join with the Blue Sea ; 

We whom a thousand miles will soon part 
Can mend our grief only with a cup of wine. 
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The valley birds are singing in the bright sun ; 

‘The river monkeys wail down the evening wind. 
And I. who in all my life have seldom wept. 

Am weeping now with tears that will nevcT dry. 

XX. I. Thk White River at Nan-yang 

Wading at dawn the White River’s source, 

Severed a while from the common ways of men, 

To islands tinged with the colours of Paradise, 

Where the river .sky drowns in limpid space. 

While my eyes were watching the clouds that travel to the 
sea. 

My heart was idle as the fish that swim in the stream. 

With long singing I put the sun to rest : 

Riding the moon,* came back to my fields and home. 

XX. I. The Clear Cold Si'i.hnc; 

{Literal Version.) 

Regret that dropping sun’s dusk ; 

Love this cold stream’s clearness. 

Western beams follow flowing water ; 

Stir a ripple in wandering person’s mind. 

Idly sing, gazing at cloudy moon ; 

Song done — sound of tall pines. 

XX. 8. Going down Ciiun(;-nan Mountain and 

SrENDING THE N IGHT DRINKING WITH TtlE HeRMIT 

Tou-ssO 

‘At dusk we left the blue mountain-head ; 

The mountain-moon followed our homeward steps. 

We looked round : the path by which we had come 
Was a dark cleft across the shoulder of the hill. 

Hand in hand wc reached the walls of the farm ,* 

A young boy opened the wicker-gate. 

Through green bamboos a deep road ran 

Where dark creepers brushed our coats as we passed. 

* I,e., “ availing myself of the moonlight." 
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We were glad at last to come to a place of rest, 

With wine enough to drink together to our fill. 

Long I sang to the tune of the Pine-tree Wind ; 

When the song was over, the River-stars* were few. 

/ was drunk and you happy at my side ; 

Till mingled joy drove the World from our hearts. 

XXIII. 3. Drinking alone j;v Moonluuit 
(i) A cup of wine, under the flowering-trees : 

I drink alone, for no friend is near. 

Raising my cup, I beckon the bright moon, 

For he, with my shadow, will make three men. 

The moon, alas! is no drinkttr of wine : 

Listless, my shadow creeps about at my side. 

Yet with the moon as friend and the shadow as slave 
I must make merry before the Spring is spent. 

To the songs I sing the moon flickers her beams ; 

In the dance I weave rny shadow tangles and breaks. 
While we were sober, three shared the fun ; 

Now we are drunk, each goes his way. 

May we long share our odd, inanimate feast, 

And meet at last on the Cloudy River of the Sky f 

<2) In the third month the town of Hsien-yang 
Is thick-spread with a carpet of fallen flowers. 

Who in Spring can bear to grieve alone ? 

Who, sober, look on sights like these 
Riches and Poverty, long or short life. 

By the Maker of Things are portioned and disposed,. 
But a cup of wine levels life and death 
And a thousand things obstinately hard to prove. 
When I am drunk, I lose Heaven and Earth ; 
Motionless, I cleave to my lonely bed. 

At last I forgc;t that I exist at all. 

And at that moment my joy is great indeed. 

('3) If High Heaven had no love for wine. 

There would not be a Wine Star in the sky. 

* Stars of the Milky Way. I The Milky Way. 
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If Earth herself had no love for wine, 

There would not be a city called Wine Springs.* , 
Since Heaven and Earth both love wine, 

I can love wine, without shame before God. 

Clear wine was once called “ a Saint 
'Thick wine was once called “a Sage.”| 

Of Saint and Sage I have long cjiuiffed deep, 

What need for me to study spirits and ksien ?\ 

At the third cup I penetrate the Great Way ; 

A full gallon — “Nature and I are one. . . . 

But the things I feel when wine possesses my soul 
1 will never tell to those who are not drunk. 

XXIII. 9. L\ Tui; jM(ju:statn*s on .\ .Sr\iMEii i )av 

Gently I .stir a wliite feather fan. 

With open shirt, sitting in a green wood. 

I take off my cap and hang it on a jutting stone ; 

.■\ wind from th(i pine-trees trickles on my bare head. 

XXIII. 10. D RlNKIXc; TOC.KTllI'.K IN TIIK jVIoITNTAIN's 

Two men drinking together where mountain llowers grow ; 
One cup, one cup, and again one cup. 

“ Now I am drunk and would like to sleep : 
so please go away. 

Come back to-morrow, if you feel inclined, 
and bring your harp with you.” 

XXIII. 10. Wa KING FROM Di <ijnki:nnfss on a 
. Si’RiNG Day 

“ Life in the World is but a big dream ; 

I will not spoil it by any labour or care.” 

So .saying, 1 was drunk all the day. 

Lying helpless at the porch in front of my door. 

■* Chiu-ch’iian, in Kailsuh. 

I “History of Wei Dynasty” (Life of Hsii Mo): “A drunken visitor 
said, ‘ Clear wine 1 account a Saint : thick wine only a Sage.’ ” 

{ Rishi, Immortals. 

§ Cf. Little Review, June, 1917, version by Sasaki and M. Bodeiiheim. 
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When I woke up, I blinked at the garden lawn ; 

, A lonely bird was singing amid the flowers. 

• I asked myself, had the day been wet or fine ? 

The Spring wind was telling the mango-bird. 

Moved by its song, I soon began to sigh. 

And as wine was there, I filled my own cup. 

Wildly singing, I waited for the moon to rise. 

When my song was over, all my senses had gone. 

XXIII. 13. Self-Amandonment 

I sat drinking and did not notice the dusk. 

Till falling petals filled the folds of my dress. 
Drunken I rose and walked to the moonlit stream , 
The birds were gone, and men also few. 

XXV. I. To Tan Ch’iu 

My friend is lodging high in the Eastern Range, 
Dearly loving the beauty of valleys and hills. 

At Green Spring he lies in the empty woods ; 

And is still asleep when the sun shines on high. 

A pine-tree wind dusts his sleeves and coat ; 

A pebbly stream cleans his heart and ears. 

I envy you, who far from strife and talk 
Are high-propped on a pillow of blue cloud. 

XXX. 8. Clearing up at Dawn 

The fields are chill ; the sparse rain has stopped ; 

The colours of Spring teem on every side. 

With leaping fish the blue pond is full ; t 

With singing thrushes the green boughs droop. 

The flowers of the field have dabbled their powdered cheeks; 
The mountain grasses are bent level at the waist. 

By the bamboo stream the last fragments of cloud 
Blown by the wind slowly scatter away. 

[Many of the above poems have been translated before, 
in some cases by three or four different hands. But 1 1 1 . ,4. 
III. 26, XV. 2, and XXIII. 9 are, so far as I know, 
translated for the first time.") 
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DISCUSSION ON T]iK FOREGOING PAPER 

Tj!E ("haikman (Mr. CiKour.E Jamikson) : Mr. r'ai-j^o was, 1 am 
afraid, a bit of a bohemian (laughter), and his bacc hanaliafi experience :• 
have been repeated in later days even with the great poets. 1 am sure yon 
will all join with me in expressing a hearty v«.te ut thanks to Mr. W'aley lo; 
his address and the very felicitous language in \slrch he has tr.anslated a 
number of these ancient poems. I trust his paper will be prirjted and pre 
served >vith the rest of our publications, because ti.eM? poeuis, as far as I can 
judge — but hearing them read does not impress triK j much as reading 
them at leisure- -are well worthy of careful Ii i-. cmrious to note 

how unchangeable and immobile C'hina is. At the rime these [;ocms were 
written ^^c in (beat Ihitain were living iin<ier King Aifnsl and trying to 
keep out the DarRS and other things. (1 auglite..) 1 '-an tell \oii that 
the S/erhwan Rfiad as ilescrilicd in tiie poem tliat M’-. W’.ilry has read is 
just the same now as it was when tlie poem was wign. ’i. And the social 
conditions of the people are the same now as they were at th.ii lime. I 
have often thought that (Chinese poets are very i»miu.d m theii range. 
They seem to lie deficient in the ipiality of nnagmat (.'hina has never 
produced a great epic yjoem. (H course I syieak subie^ l io cot reition, but 
r believe I am rig] it in sn)ing that China has never produced a [met com- 
parable with lloiner, Dante, X'iigil, or Miileai. riruie has bcv^n no one 
born with the jiower of telling a story like liomer. 'I'he [niel^ of fJlriria 
ayiyrear to me to be emotional and des('ri[>tive. but inr ipuble of any high 
nights of imagination. I think that Macaulay -a\-> that grcjt ilights oi 
imagination are yieculiai to the early periods of a nation's c ivih/ation, aiu. 
that story-telhng reaches its highest form as i n art be:.*!e printing has been 
much in vogue. 

Mi. M- F. a. Frasek : I have listened to this lectuu- wnii the gicatest 
interest. 'I'he F^nglish was particularly {)lcasing, and I am glad that the 
lecturer has broken away from the old cu.stom of seeking ihymes, and 
fc?Jowcd the F'rench custom in the translation ot tlK>'c poems. A man 
may be an excellent writer and translator, and not be .a [>oeL, but to 
translate foreign poetry into English considerahle literarv gifts are rocpiired. 

Mr. f\\UL King: All of you who have been lately in China must be 
.struck with the extraordinary difTcrence between the China described in 
lliese poems and the China which has come into being since the revolution. 
Ideas of a very practical. nature have now taken possession of the people. 
And then, what about modern Chinese poets ? Do any of us know of 
any? In my intercourse with the Chinese I cannet recall a modem 
Chinese who was a poet. It is possible that I may have met one, and that 
he concealed his poetic gifts. (Laughter.) Our lecturer tells us, hov^ - 

VOh. XV, 2 R 
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ever, that he knows certain Chinese poets. It would be interesting to 
know if they are publishing their poems, and how they would compare 
with the work of the older poets in our possession. 

-Mr. 1- Y. CuEN : I should like to join in congratulating Mr. Walcy on 
his very learnt d paper and beautiful tran.dations. It is quite true that 
there are no epic poems in Chinese literature. 'I'his form of poetry has 
not been introduced in China, but I differ witii your statement, Sir, that 
Chinese j)oetry larks imagination. (Applause.) I could give you many 
instances to the contrary, though not from memory, 'fhe last speaker's 
remark that the present China is different from what China is in Chinese 
poetry may be true, but I may w^ell retort that the England as rcj^rescnted 
in Shakespeaie is very different from the England of to-day. (Eaughtei 
and cheers.) And Li 'I’ai po lived many hundred years ago, l>ui 
Shakespeare liveil at a more recent i^eriod. Human iiatiiie has two statiis, 
the spiritual and the practical. You can combine the two. If you have 
tile practical it dues not necessarily follow that yon are lacking in the 
piritual. As for present-day Chinese poets, theic are sevcial fauv-iu-* oiu'- 
m China, 

:^ince the lecturer has raised the question wlietlier L’ T’M-po o\ 
i u ['a i. tiic giCotcr poet, 1 won't! say that the (diinese of the present day 
consider 'Tu h’li to he the urealer. It strik(»s me as cinious that European 
]*e<<ple wlio kciow sonuihing about ('hiiu se [»oetry should [>refer Li i ai po. 
I’cTliap.s very lew people ha\e heard o( 'In Ku. Certainly there is no 
lianslath/n of the most important of du Eii's jiotLins in t}j<* Laiglisb 
lar.guage. Jn Vanna every eliild who lias studied [loctry knenvs s.jUA thiiig 
about Vu Imi's jHienia. Tu I'li is [diced first Iiy the (’hineie !hn ause lie 
1 ’, tb.e greatest natiorial He cxjiroh^cs* national feelings in a w.iy 

that ran be a[)prccialcd by eveiybody. LI 'r\:i-po's |)oems deal iMiefly 
wall wme and wt inen, iove and sensual tlnnj”, but 'fu [)ocms are 

: ill (if men and women, cbJerly people and ('liildn n, their joy, then 
angUK'.h, tile li.irdshij) of tlie soldier, and things of tli it sort. In a word, 
iu bu's poeliy e\[)resscs \rhat we ordinary men and women vsisli to 
:\pres^ nnd cannot. 

Mr. Cb \Vn LOUGHiiV-Mi Mir. : One or two obscrv \ti(ms occur to me in 
connection wuli the translation of this poetry into laiglish. 'fh.., two 
erealest reading publu.s are the Anglo American and the (Vninc-^t*. 'I'he 
Anglo-American peojile liavc produced an enormous amount (u pootry 
which they do not often quote, and the Chinese have [>roduccd an 
enormous amount of p(.»etry which, according to experts, they quote a great 
deal. Now, at the present moment that peculiar British shyness for 
quoting poetry seems to have largely disappeared in consequence of the 
writings of soldier poets. These x>oems have been written under condi- 
tions of great danger, difficulty, and discomfort, and it seems to me that it 
would be a veiy good thing if poetry illustrating the thought of these men 
could be placed before the Anglo-American public. 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Letturcr, 
which was carried by acclamation. 
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J'ROHIBITION IN RUSSIA 
By Ol.GA Novi KOI- !• 

Anuthicr dream of ihc 'J'sar Nidiolas II. which he re- 
alised and wiiich the Bolsheviks rutlilessly sui)j)re.ssed was 
die abolition oi alcohol (vodka), and this great reform was 
achieved widi a sirok(* of the jien. We must n inemhc'r the 
mrcumstances of Ilis Majesty’s heroic measure. Russia was 
just embarking upon th(* gre.tlest war in her history, when all 
her fmancitd resourc«.-s had to be thrown into the balance. 'I'he 
income from the d. ink traffic had in the jirevious year readied 
a. c<jlossal sum. And ) et in the int<-rests of tiie morality 
iU his subjcc'ts the Tsar decided to make this great iinaiu ial 
''■'iCiifie’e. Mr. M. Liringinut, ilu* jialriotic ed'f'ir oi the 
Mosco:j GascHc, was one o! the pioneers of the monarehical 
iiul tem])eranee movemenl.'i in l\ns;sia. In 1908, lie anr.oureed 
I'i.s defennii ation of 'Sliuggiing eiiergetie.'illy .again.-; drunki'n- 
11. ‘s,; in our beloved land. lie wrote; "We must ('oiuinee 
our (Government c>f the a.hsolnie iieecs.Niry oi stoj/jiing liii-- 
evil, .and of finding better .sources of revenue- -.sourc'es more 
Worthy of a great country. ’ (liingmut was not only Kat- 
kolf’s friend and suci'i^ssor, liut he worked energetically iu the 
same direction with iht' greatest self-saerifna*. When lie was 
alm'xst on his deathbed, hi.s tloelor ordered him ccanplete re.^t 
and forbade all work. fhe moment the tloor wa.s doseo and 
the doctor gone- "I nurst go at once to the station. he 
said, “as I have a very important meeting liir Prohibition in 
one of the Provinces. ” Off he went, mad(* his thrilling 
.'Pecch, returned bomb, and died a few days later. .Some- 
thing exceptional happened on his burial. Ilis jioor coflin 
w.as^ followed by a crowd of some ten thousand people, mul 
t!;cir spontancou.s grief eould not he ini.staken. 
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Drink was the cankc'r that was undermining the wliole fabri. 
of the State. By his action the Tsar, like another St. George, 
killed' the dragoji that was eating at the vitals of his belovial 
subjects. The terrible evil wrought in Russia by drunkennc^- 
has always been admitted, and has formed a subject for argn 
ment ever since I can remember. It was generally kno\\ti 
that half of the convicts committed their crimes under llic 
influence of this horrible scourge. Some of our oflicials, mv 
son amtmgst them, I am happy to say, availed thcanselves 
every opportunity to explain the danger of the tlrink evil i<. 
the peasantry. 

When tlu.* great ndorm of the Zemski Natchalnik (a loc al 
administrator re.sembling the English J.P.) was introduced, 
my son in his maiden spcicch as Zem.ski Natchalnik said : 

Let mc' tel! you whal I expec't from your.'^clves. 1 begin 
with your meanings. You must admit that great disorder^ 
have taken place at these gathering.s. Were they not often 
ara'ompanicd by drinking ? What a quantity of land and 
property has I'.een exchanged for vodka ! I have now givci 
strifd orck'rs -which 1 r<'peal to you here- -that the .smalle-'i 
])iecc of land is not to be dispo.'^ed of without the consent o! 
your villag(? judges and unless santdioned by me. You nn!'^- 
keep W'cll in mind that a village meeting is tu)t a convivial 
gathering of friends, but is an administrative assembly, wheie 
you have to })erform .a serious duty conferred upon you. Had 
you alw'ays looked upon that duty in its proper light, there 
would be no question of drunkenness at your meetings, nor 
could your village judges ever complain of not having the 
number of householders necessary for a legal meeting. . . 
IIow' often have I seen drunkenness at your marriage festivi- 
ties — people going to church under the influence of drink . 
The same happens at Easter and other holidays. I appeal to 
your spiritual Father to help me in re-educating you ; and 1 
shall also be very happy, so far as the law allows me to do so, 
to support your good efforts whenever my authority may be 
needed for their .support.” i 

Later in his speech he again returned to the same subject. 
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After upbraiding them for their lark of respect to the Church 
and to their parents, he added : 

“ How many families are driven to misery, how many orimes 
are committed, only through alcohol ? Half the juisons arc 
Hllcd with criminals — thanks to drink. Now rcmemlnr well ; 
to come to a village meeting or to a tribunal in a state of 
intoxication is prohibited l?y law, and for this you may be 
severely punished. A new election of village judges has now 
to take place, and this new administration is subject to the 
('ontrol of your Zemski Natchalnik. I have oftem heard people 
>ay : ‘He is a happy fellow now. Ib* may drink as much as 
h( likes now that he is a judge ’ ! For myself. 1 CfmIuU'ntly 
<-,\pect that with the new administraiion there will be neither 
drunkenness nor bribery. Your new judges have to give an 
oaih on the gosjx'I. It is your duty to elcel men who realize 
the importanct: of siu'h an oath. Tin* title of a village ju<lge 
should command a rcsj^ect of which e\'<-‘ry man ougb! to be 
]/roud. I hop(‘ that we shall live logeth<;r iti harmony, and 
that you will helj) me in my diilicult task. Wnv let us thank 
(iod for granting us an Kmperor so anxious to help us and to 
promote well-being. Let u.s pray the Almighty to (Miligliteu 
us, and to gnid(’ us in our choice in the important dutie-. we are 
now about to undertakf;.’' 

A To Deum followetl my son’s speech, then the election of 
th«.; vill.'ige judges ; and the assemblage of peasants, thus ren- 
d(-red serious and thoughtful, presented an irnprt'ssive scene. 
It was satisfactory to .se(‘ wnth what inten.se interest the 
peasants followed these words of sober advice. 

^This is only one of the numerous instances of the efforts 
made throughout Russia to combat the evils of drunkenness. 
And the Tsar, by his a('tion at the commencement of the war, 
interpreted the feelings of all the best minds throughout the 
country. 

In this connection*! had a very striking experience one even- 
ing, while driving from the Zarskoc Selo station in Petrograd 
t<> my hotel some distance aw'ay. Although it was the summer 
season, the weather reminded one of October or November. 
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II was cold, raining, and windy. Under .such circumstance- 
one naturally begins dreaming of personal comfort, a warm 
room and a cup of hot tea. One becomes prosaic. It seemed 
to me as though my drive would never come to an end. Su.d 
denly I heard a voice. “ Madame,” asked my younj^ 
driver, “ are you a Russian ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “thank (iod I am a Ru.ssian !’’ 

A few minutes later I heard th<“ same voice say : “ Madame, 
are you a ( ireek Orthodox ? ’ ’ 

1 naturally repeated again the same ; “Yes, thank (Jod I 
am a Greek Orthodox!” Hut my driver .seemed to lx 
inquisitive. 

“ And do you often .sexi th(‘ Tsar a.sked the l^oy. 

“No, unfortunately very seldom.” answered I. Hut I W/.'- 
puzzled to know the cause of all these questions. 

“ Tell me,” 1 asked, “why do you want to know all the.M 
things } ’ ’ 

“ Well, I thought that perhaps I could beg you to intercede 
on our behalf, when you see If is Majesty. The fact is that I 
have been brought up at Mr. Serge Kalchin.sky’s school as a 
teetolak;r. May God bless him for -the good he has done to 
the children.” 

Ever since that day Tuy young cabman’s unprctentioxis coi^- 
versation has been retained in my memory. Besides, .i 
strange circumstance resulted from it . Mr. .Serge Ratchins’-.y 
was one of my best friends. T had not met one of his puf;i!s 
before, who are all devoted to him and to his teaching, and 
are moreover teetotalers. 

It is pleasant to see sometimes good work actually bearing 
good fruit, and to realize that all our efforts are not in vain ; 
for it had become evident even to the most casual observer 
that insobriety was positively an obstinate evil of great 
magnitude. 

And indeed, this measure of Prohibition, in order to be 
accepted by the whole of Russia, could only be carried out, 
especially in so short a time, when proclaimed by the highest 
Power in the land. If only the Tsar could come to our 
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rescue I was the constant hope of all Russians who saw the 
extent of the liquor evil ; and the Imperial stroke of the pen in 
Russia sometimes corrected evils with admirable rapidity. 

There is no doubt now that liquor monopoly as administered 
by M. Witte had grievously aggravated the evil. He had 
not shrunk frojn tempting the poor [)et)pb.‘ in every waj 
possible. He introduced tlie diabolical habit everywhere ol 
selling the alcohol in small as well as in large bottles at a con- 
veniently low price. Thus, any beggar or any child almost 
camld buy one of these bottles and put it in his pocket ; and 
the fact that the Germans relied on M. Witic’s dinnorali/ing 
measure is jiroved in this way : as .soon .as they occupied the 
Poli.sh provinces in Russi.i, one of their first stc'jis ujs not 
only to ri'open all the alcohol shops, but to aild greatly to 
their numhe^r. 

If any doubt still cxi.sl.s about th<' Tsar’s truly heroic 
mt'asure, and the inevit.aljlc hut perha tly authentic ncsnlt ot 
the Imperial signatun;, it will be finally dispelh'd by the follow- 
ing considerations. A well-known worker in the leniperanf'c 
eau.se, Mr. D. Tcholy.shov, writing in The Messenger oj I'em- 
perance {^Vicsinik 'L'rcsvosti) , staled th.at, before the* Tsar s 
snppres.sion of vodka was hrotight into forct.' in 1914, over 
one million working-men in the best years of their manhood 
annually drank them.selves to clealh in puhlic-hou.si's ; that 
many thousands of alcoholic .sufferers lilled the hosj^itals ; that 
many publicans allowed peasants to drink away all their .svil)- 
stance to buy vodka. Numbers of children under th(’ age of 
five years died from the want of natural nouri.shment, and as 
the result of having parents addicted to alcohol. In the 
general hospital of the town of Yaroslav, out of a total of 
2,014 patients, not less than 908 men and 24 women were 
admitted for complaints which were inherited in each case from 
a drunken father. Such analagous stati.stical figures, as 
stated by Baron Heyking in his important book ‘ ‘ Problems 
Confronting Russia,” show to what extent this moral evil 
was sapping away Russia’s vital strength. 

‘ But M. Tchelyshov went even further in imploring Hi.-^ 
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Majesty to help the cause of temperance, and he was carried 
away Jby his feelings to such an extent that he sank down on 
his knees before him. This happened not very long before the 
declaration of the war, and the sudden abolition of liquor, as 
well as the shutting down of all means of obtaining it, were 
decreed by the Emperor throughout Russia- -civil, military, 
and naval. 

It is not difficult to verify all these facts. I must, however, 
say that there were some people who were ready to grumble ai 
such drastic mca.sures. They had, however, no power to 
oppose the good on which the Emperor had set his heart 
When Russia and her good qualities are discussed, I some- 
times hear speeches and read in many most tedious booksgreat 
mistakes and horrors attributed to Russia. Naturally there is 
no country on earth where no mistakes ever happen ; an<! 
Russia is no exception. Let people be pleased with me when 
I say : No don])t Russia also has made many mistakes, but 
surely nobody can deny that real Russians, devoted to her 
Church and her people, managed in spite of all to make Iheii 
country Holy, Great, and Powerful, in spite even of human 
fallibility. Yes, Holy Russia has nothing to do with tli<‘ 
present diabolical Bolshe.vik administratii^n. 'fhere is i- > 
horror, no blasphemy, which the present usurpers have n<»r 
introduced. They have established a real Inferno. Yes. 
indeed, “ Lasciate ogni .speranza, voi chi entrate qui.” 

Those who w'ould dare to go now to Russia in the reign ci 
the Bolsheviks will involuntarily recall Dante's words. Such 
quotations, however, show that people sometimes lose all 
hope, which they have no right to do, and all faith in divine 
compassion. 

With God’s help the present Inferno will be closed, and real 
Russia resuscitate sooner or later. Perhaps even sooner than 
later. 



THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL COMI\IITTEI<: IN 

LONDON 


By Baron A. nKVKiN(; 

{Formerly Russian Consul-General in Londoii) 


In a lime of cosmopolitan dreams, sociali^^tic exagL^crations and the 
decomposition of the structure of the civilized world, it is refreshing 
to find tliat, after ah, the |ioint of view of nalioridl con-oolidatiuii - which 
111 the history of the past w'as the inain-iiring of Stale and Society 
— has not altOL;eLhcr hcen lost. 'Tiu: regeneration of Ku'^.sia depends 
rhictly on the possibility of reinvigorating in the heart of weH-iiUentiened 
Russian citizens, those State-building and Siau -pie^cr\ing ipialnie^ which, 
in the turmoil of revolution, were eelip^ed b) ilestnictive and cvailnfugal 
^dements. 

Some six months ago, Russian patriots desiious of ilclivcring iheir 
country from the abyss of icvo.utionary (diaos, Bolshevist decomposition, 
and international disintegration, lesolved to raise the banner ol national 
self-consciousness and ])roinote national existence. d hey tliereiipon 
iormed an association which was .st}Ud the Russian National C’ummiitce 
in London, built up on the same lines many similar societies in otlier 
tow’ns. Since its inauguration it has grown <'onsidera[)iy in membership, 
proving thereby that it supplied a long-fcU need in iiriugirg together 
Russians earnestly desirous of assisting in the rceonstiuclion o! their 
country. 

It may be of interest to know on what lines this Association moves and 
what it has so far accomplished ; more especially so, as Irom alien cosmo- 
politan quarters an atlem['t has been made to cast lidiciilc on this vcntiiie 
•“-which surely merits the su[)port of every Russian patriot, irre^ipcctive of 
party, religious persuasion and lacial origin, (or the leason that it re[)rescnts 
the fundamental idea of the Russian Stale as a unit in the life of nations. 

A nation may be composed of different laces, of believeis in difioreni 
religions, of different Semstvos, Co-operative Societies. Cossack com- 
munities and every kind of unit claiming local sclf-goveinment, but national 
political unity can und should be firmly maintained. As a matter of (act, 
autonomous provincial evolution, and tlie liberty to develoj) according to 
persuasion, historic tradition, and local custom, by no means contradict 
the upholding of international personality. The Russian National ( om- 
niittee, therefore, believe in civic, racial and religious freedom, but, 
desiring that Russia should again become a great nation, the Committee 
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turn resolutely from cosmopolitanism, which, under the guise of liberalit) 
is, in reality, negative and destiuctive, as has been abundantly proved 1) 
its mosti virulent exponent, Bolshevism ! 

There •may be various political nostrums for making people happy, bin 
every country must remain true to the cause to which it owes its existence 
In Russia, this is, undoubtedly religion. The i)casanlry, who form iw 
less than 85 per cent, of the total population, are callt‘d Krestiane vr/ 

“ Cross- beaiers.” Trom the time when Russia was Christianized l^y 
Vladimir, the (governor of Kieff, the keynote of Russian national life h;i 
always been religious belief, which became a constructive force for tri 
State. Even if Slate and religion should be quite indejxindcnt of car ! 
other in Russia, the historic cause of national existence cannot be ignort *1 
just as a son cannot deny his parents. Before ever Bolshevist decom] o-. 
sition had set in, speakers in^ed to address their audience as Pravos’avr \ 
narod Right-beheving people. Religion is Russia’s life-nerve, .. 

conditio sine (jita non^ ?iW(l anything acting counter to that is working h. 
the destruction of the country ! The Russian National (.^)mmittee i . 
therefore, strictly opposed to Atheism and desires to upliold the (J ri/tsa 
religion. 

A third point wdiich cannot be ovcrlookexl in Russian national se: 
consciousness is the Slavonic, ethnographical, numerical majority. I ! 
Slavonic element should, therefore, according to democratic principle.^, i 
in a posiiion to be the deciding factor in the Statt-. Here, again, 
homage i>aid to the historic past, and the very forces which liave creaU’ 
Russia, d’he fundamental fact, that the Slavonic genius has made l. 
country, cannot be disregarded. Aliens may enjoy full erjuality ol riL-u 
with all Ru->sia’s citizens, in all w^alks of liTc, but they must have th 
political tart to recognize that the house in which they livx" was not bn: 
by themselves. There are, in many towns of J'aigland, so called ‘*fici 
men” — viz., the descendants of those who were the founders and origin ■ 
inhabitants of the town. They arc rightly looked upon as the mainstay 
of the town, d'hc Russian Slavs are in exactly such a position in Russia, 
and to them it may be sa il, “ Honour to whom honour is due. 

I'his necessary and natural appreciation of the State-building clement" 
of Slavonism and the Russian Greek Orthodox religion, does not, 
course, impede the combination of people of different race and religioi 
in the fold of the Russian National Committee. As a matter of fact, thc>' 
are there, and even the Council of the Committee is composed of men 
differing in racial and religious point of view, just as the country v 
composed of a variety of races. 

The l^rogramme of the Russian National Committee may thus be 
summed up: Local self-government; Individual freedom and equalit) 
National unity. This programme may be tried and tested by the measure 
of Democracy, Self-determination, and Reaction. 

Equal chances for all, as far as it is humanly possildc, spells Democrao^^^ 

Home-rule, up to the limits of what is compatible with the national ^ 
existence of the State, is the right kind of SelTdeterminaiion. 
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An uncoiuproniising opposition to a reliirii to the pre-revoliilionaty 
regime rulfs out Reaction. 

A further leature character i/ing the Russian Natiimal floinmiltee is it- 
perfect unity with Admiral Koltchak and his valiant gruerals, who Mtivc 
with untiring energy to wrest Russia from the clutches of Tetrorisn'. No 
sound State or society can rely on Terrorism : Admiral Koltchak wants to 
establish freedom and the possibility of Russia being able to evprC'.s hei 
will, without restraint and compulsion, through the medium ul a 
National Constituent Assembly. 

The ('ommittee’s programme of actiMly is [rolitical and social. 'I'o the 
former belong resolutions, made public in the press, lnlt;rcour^e with 
societies of the same nature, and, in general, the widest possible jiropa 
ganda for promoting such political aims. Socially, tlic roinmillcc 1; 
active in many ways. It is a ceiilre for Kiissians, affording iev-ahiabh 
opportunity for social intercouisc. .\l Meadtiuarters, iS, (jueen's (late 
riace, S.W. 7, addre.sses and lectures and all sorts ot ciiicitainmciits are 
held, (luests may be introduced by members in the tisiiril wa) obser\ed 
in cluljs. A library of Rtbsian liteiature provides foi the needs of 
studious people. Practical advice Uj'on any subject is given, .and even 
ex{)ert assistance in matters of juiispiiulencc is i)rovided. 

Another form of assistance has bevn the enteilainiiie and [>i!otiug 
through f.ondoti of many hundreds of Russian olVicen. who h.tve been 
released from internment in (lermany and h.ave come to England t') be 
sent from this countiy to the different lighting fronts in Rii‘'sia. This 
work has cost a considerable amount of mom.'v, which was gent ;f)ib!y 
contributed by some of the (’(unmittec members. 

The Committee also comprises a speti.d Mjction fni chantnble work. 
It is taking a hand in the forming of a Russian I'aiish in Loudon, and in 
tr.ansforming the previous chapel of the Russian Embassy into a paiisb 
church. 


•Anything Russian, every Russian interest, may fonn the objeci ct the 
solicitude of the Russian National Committee. Its scope, alas ' is hneted 
hy the means available, whicli are insuft'icient foi the work m hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

“A FAIll IIKAKING AXD XO FAVOUK ” 

THE C/ICCHO SI.O\'AK REPUBLIC TO-DAY 

O.echo-Spov \K Press Eurkad, 

9, Grosvknor Peace, S.W. ?. 

June 1 8, 1919. 

To the Tditor^ Tiik Asia nr Rkvikvv 
After eight months of existence the C/echo-Slovak Republic is to-day 
fairly well consolidated. Though there is a lively discussion as regards the 
domestjc policy, there are no internal troubles. When we reinoinber that 
all round Czccho-SIovakia is anarchy and chaos, and, moreover, a serious 
food shortage in JJoheniia, then we can fully realize the difficulties which 
the Czecho-Slovaks have to face. 

It w’as not an easy task to build up and consolidate this slate, wffiich 
some three centuries ago lost its independence. History has liardly a 
precedent ot a state being created and constituted under such unfavour- 
able conditions as w’as the case wnth the Czccho-Slovak Republic. At 
the moment of tlie breakdown of Aiislria-J-lungary, political, adiiiinistra 
tive, and economic difficulties appeared to be almost insiirrnountahle. 
The Czecho-Slovaks’ lands have been plundered by Germans and xMagyars 
almost in the same way as Relgiutn, Serbia, or Noilhcrn France, l^iirtly 
Czech territories were occupied by (jcrmxins and Magyar soldiers. All 
important places in the civil service and administration w'cre also occupied 
by Germans and Magyars, so that the problem of introducing O.ech 
administration was very ditlicuU, All other states which were constituted 
on the plan of x-\ustria- 1 lungary have had some assistance of their com- 
patriots in the neighbouring states, but the Czccho-SIovaks, being sur- 
rounded by Germans and Magyars, have had to rely on themselves. " 

If, in spite of all these difficulties, the (Jzccho-SIovaks have succeeded 
in erecting and consolidating their state, it is a positive proof thxit the 
whole nation was inspired by the will to maintain and ensure the vecon- 
quered freedom and independence. And ever since their constitution as 
an independent state, the Czecho-Slovaks have given many proofs of their 
statesmanlike abilities and caf)acity to live an independent national life. 
All Czech parties, including the Social Democrats, have fully realized the 
necessity of co-operation in the dangerous period of transition. No doubt 
the democratic spirit of the Czech national parties contributed greatly to 
the maintenance of internal social peace. 

The practical common sense and tolerance of the Czecho-Slovak political 
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leaders has manifested itself in the constitution of the National Assembly, 
which on November 14, 191!^, met in Iba^^uc. 'I’liey have realized the 
ditfirulties which general elections in the unsettled siati tn allairs after 
Aii5tii:ds collapse woLdd cause, and therefore they a‘\rrt:d vpon the' 
nomination of representatives of all political parlies, in'diidin^ the Slovaks. 
Thus of 260 members of the Assembly, the Agrarian Party nominated 
54 deputies, the Social Democratic l^arty 50, the State Right Democracy 4 1, 
the Socialist Party 28, and the Progressive Party 6. 

'The foreign, as well as the internal, policy of the ( 'verho-SIovak Slai ‘ 
was outlined in President Masaiyk's message, delivered the second dav 
after his arrival in Prague at the end of Iasi year. The Czecho-Slovak 
Republic will remain faithful to tlie Allies to the very end, it will live jpj 
fiiendsbip with its neighbouring states, and will attempt to arJneve an 
economic co-operation and defensive organi./alion betwe en the Slav Slat j 
extending from the Baltic to the Adriatic between the l*oles, ( Vecha;- 

Siovaks, Roumanians, and the Southern Slav>, Shi>tild tiiis co-operation 
be estaidished, then the fderman plans of con^picsls towcuds the ICasi wh’il 
be def-sited for ever. 

In its internal policy the C/echo Sl.jvak Rt-jaibliL pursuing a tliorougiily 
Democratic line, guaianteeing comjilete freedom t(i all ( iti/ens. Tiuue 
>vas iK> cjueslion more uigent and norc impoiiini in (!hccho Slowakia than 
the expropriation of the groat landowners, wIuj were of German origin, and 
whoieceived their lands from ibe I Inbsbiirgs for servieos lend* red to them 
during the ( Izcoh revolution in i6jo. Since then the < Vech nation wai-. 
practically deprived of land, and the ( Vech peasants had to toil on the 
land of the llabsbnrg ('onquoieis and GeimLiii teiidals who came witit 
h'erdinand IJ. to Pc>hemia. But s(;on a'> the C/eclio-Slovak'^ had 
ihroAii off the Habsburg and (jcrman <lomination, it became clear lo 
everyone that this unlawfully seized land must again become tiiC J^rop riy 
of the nation. d'’nus on Apiil 10, tlic C/eidio-Slovak National As'-einhb, 
after a laborious pre[)aration, unanimou-^Iy passi^ti a Pill by wiiich :i!l 
laiKh^l estates having over 150 hectares (abt'rut ^70 acres) t>f tillable lan<i, 
or more than 250 hectares (about 01*8 acres) in all, adding loo hectare, 
for forests, become the ])ropeity of the State. 'I'hiough tfiis Bill tlu* 
Czccho- Slovak Republic acquired about r 7,000 square mile.s of land, being 
twdee as large as the size of Moravia. 

The financial situation of the ( '/echo Slovak Repnbhc wn^ revealed (^i 
May 13, when the C/echo-Sluvak Minister of l inonce, Dr Rasin, i>re 
sented his budget to the Czecho slovak National As^^embly, which W.-..-1 
accompanied by a detailed expand. 

'Phe C/echo-Slovak Republic, tlnujgh belonging to the victorious Allies, 
suffered enormously under all measures taken against former Austria 
Hungary. Under the pressure of blockade the C/echo Slovak indiisine* 
were deprived of all raw material, and consequently were at a stuiuhtili. 

I he prosperous agricultural industries, such as distillencs, brc\\eiieh, etc,, 
suflered also owing to the fact that potato crops and barley were required, 
for the population. A.s the financial system is based on taxes on beer and 
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alcohol, this contributed in a great measure to the reduction of the State 
incomes. 

Never^.heless the ordinary budget of the Czecho-Slovak Republic as pre- 
sented by Dr. Rasin is not passive, but shows a considerable surplus. 
'Fhus the ordinary expenses amounted to 2,125 million crowns, while the 
otdinary incomes were 2,306 crowns, so that there is a surplus of i Si 
million crowns. Ry this one can judge the financial stability of the 
Republic when the situation becomes normal. Even if the ordinary 
expenses will in future augment, they will be covered by larger incomes 
which will be derived from taxes on beer, wine, alcohol, etc. 

'i'he extraordinary budget is, of course, passive, as the Oecho-SIovak 
Republic is still in a state of vrar. In Siht^ria there are 70,000 men, and 
the uncertainty of the situation in Hungary obliges the Republic to kcc[) 
300,000 men under arms, while in peace tune (jnly 60,000 would be 
sulficienl. 'This makes *162 million ( rowns of e\tra*)rdinniy cxi)enses. 
Resides that we must count 1,150 million ( rowns to give assistance to 
the families of mobilized and dcmoboh/i‘d soldiers; and the out-of-work 
donations amount to 216 million crowns. Moieover it was necessary to 
reduce the prices of imported foodstu{K so as to make them compatible 
with geu'u-al incomes of the pojHilat ion. 'Diis contiibulion amounted to 
220 million crowns, and the war bonus to the Slate employees and 
soldiers and ot'ticerb makes 865 million crrnvns. 

'i'he railways, wliich in the greatest [lart belong to the Slate, have b(vn 
during the war de’irived of most of tiieir rolling-stock, so that they show 
a deficit of 600 million crowns, which, of course, is only temporavy. 
Thus the total extraordinary expenses anuiunt to 3,829 million crowuis, and 
if we reckon also the surplus of the ordinary budget, 3,1.13 million crowns. 

The (jO\einmcnt docs not intend to cover this delicil only by a lo.m, 
hill it proposes to submit to the National Assembly a new financial plan by 
which a thiid of the extraordinary expenses would be covered by new taxes, 
w1»ich, of course, will be only temporary, relating to the war measures, 
'riicse new taxes, it is calculated, will bring the Government 1,250 million 
crowns. The remaining 1,893 million crowns of the total deficit of the 
cxtiaordinary wxir budget w'ill be covered by a loan. 

I'rom the €.\post' of Dr. Rasin it was clear that the C/.echo-Slovak 
Ixjpiibiic w.v capable of supporting its extraordinary expenses. When the 
financial .situation, which is already now a favourable one, becomes stable a 
’lew economic iife will be started. 

\'ours faithfrilly, 

At.kxander Broz. 


The fact that a Social Democrat, M. Tusar, has become the head ol 
the new Czecho-Slovak Government gave rise to some suspicions that the 
Czecho slovak Republic is on the path towards Bolshevism. I would like, 
therefore, to e.xplain the reasons which led to tiie change of the Czecho- 
slovak Government, and emphasize the fact that the Czech Social Demo- 
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oracy docs not represent a negative but a creative force In C'/ech 

s. 

The change in the Government became necessary aUer ihc • recent 
muJiicipal elections in IJuhernia, which gave a great success to both the 
Socialist and Social Democratic panics. Tlie late (hncMinncnt of 
|)r. Kramar included repicsentatives of all panics. 'fhat was a necessity 
in the first days of the national revolution. but as the Rei'ublic became 
cotibolidated and the princijial work of the Peace ronfeience concluded, 
and the frontieis of the new C'zecho-Slovnk Rt‘[)iiblic setil<*d, a change in 
tiie (jovernment iiecame imperative in oidcr to aiIa[)L ilie ( i(^vernment to 
the true ])olitical comiilions of the Repulihc. 

he new Government of ?vL 'Pusar does not rcpie^enl a nnn'iy Socialist 
< abinet. It is a Goaiition < ]f>vennnent, 1.1 winch the \granans a*e nls(» 
represented, besides olPK iah-^ belonging no [)aity. 'i'he t echoSlo\ak 
V, ell known revolutionary foreign Minister, Di. 1 ,. pLiii s, uMe.a.ns in 
cliaigc ol foieign affaiis. 'rin-^ is a ]'iool tliat the loieign pon y of the 
rcw C'abinct will be as decitlediy pro Mi) as was tha’ ol l)i. Kianuii. 

/^r/y 7, 1919. .\j,i- \ \M )i- K Ih vv. 


NO'l'D 0:\ DR. POLIJON'S ''WAV DR I t\ l\DfA' 

(in .-Lsiii/ic RtU'iiuf tor July, j> i; • 

\\ hen Dr. J'ollen sugac si , that the whole Inil-a sho lid In* i^L’ced 

under vaituus Indian Raj.ih'>, he 1 ^.' o un the: (••ini / iiart* v,.is m 

Peru* in iStSo-Sg,, when it nmis po.['otvl o; lu.nd liu. v.la>K: joou.ce 
j.ick to the Xi/ami' j kimw no Inn • «d l’x‘/,.r np.’tli, i.ni a fru-jid of 
:n;ne who si>ent the greater pot (U hn in due lu-i i 

o laiioiis with the peojilc of tiial p»u\’.ine. relJs me iheie v\.i. .'n',iake 
dooul the feeling livcniaed. (. Ih l*i 

A “\V\V 01: r’* ]d)g PI 11: ’ 

"Phe MonlagU-f^helmsford scheme for imlian icli 'i.i t on! that oiu of 
ts chief })urpuses was to arouse and ( ’’ alleiige < pinu-n. Ft uj-, not, on it?» 
•can showing, intended to be a cut-and d«ied plan. Put r. .ui .ittcnnpl 
answer the difiicult (piestion as to how ilie girau conon* nt ca Jnd a 
could be bt ought more in line ^\ith the pre.'-ciit world nioxenKiU lor self- 
government. 

'Phe Report asked for criticism — and it certainly got it. And amid the 
conflicting voices wliich at once arose —r.]:i[rovjng, disai)pio\ mg amid the 
warnings of experience, the thieats ol extremists, and the leai^ of those 
who fear all change, it is difficult even h;r peo])le who thLinsclvcs knciW' 
something of the country to feel their way tow'ards a satislactory soliUiorn 
Phe Indian deputations at 7)resent in this country, although tiiey ar(' 
nearly all drawn from one section of the community, the small hut power 
kMl section of Europeanized Indians, even they can only agree on one 
[^oint. And that very point — the inclusion of some (pialificd women in the 
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new Indian electorates —is just one that Anglo-Indian officials and Englis! 
statesmen are least likely to grant ! 

But if we listen again to the many voices, we shall end by hearing one 
recurrent note. Reactionary and extremist, and wise people in between, 
all agree that it is the man, not the system, that chiefly matters in tin; 
East ; whether he be a Ruling Prince or a President, it is the individual 
that counts. 

For this reason more attention should be given to the scheme pm 
forward by Dr. Pollen in his article “A Way Out in India,” which appe.ire.i 
in the July issue of this Review. It is a plea for direct sclf-governmeni li-. 
handing over more territory to the Indian Princes (who already hold one- 
third of India), and, where suitable, for reconstituting former Indiar 
States. 

'I’he whole success of such a plan would depend on the PriiKc 
themselves. 

In the case of the Punjab there would appear to be just the in.ii' 
the occasion recpiircs; that is, a Piince who could combine the inudetc 
methods of constitutional government, now possdde in India, with th<. 
nc<essary links with the country’s past. H.ll Prince I’rederick Duleep 
Singh is the eldest surviving grandson of Ranjit Singh, the Lion of th • 
Punjab, the great hero of the Sikhs. .At the same time he is a m-tahh: 
English country squire, with all that implies of love ol liberty and know- 
ledge of the management of men. His circumstances are those of tin- 
class from which our Anglo-Indian Governors arc drawn. Ilis care of h.s 
estate, and his marked taste for fine old buildings and beautiful gaulens 
could not fail to impress anyone who visited his former home aftih! 
Buckenham Hall or his present Norfolk, residence; while his Indian 
feeling for tradition finds expression in his exceptional interest in, and 
knowledge of, English archaeology in all its branches. It is just such 
a man, who can understand both peoples, who combines the qualities 
needed by an Indian ruler in tin's transitional period. 

And though few Englishmen can be got to admit that any part of what 
is now British India might be successfully released, no one, English oi 
Indian, will deny that, given the right ruler, an Indian State is after all 
the shortest cut to Indian Home Rule. V. 
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ARCHyKOLOGICAL SlvC I IGN 

[In view of the very great field for archieological lesoarrh whi. ii has 
b.en opened up by the result of the late war, it is proposed to give our 
r<..iders at regular intervals notes and information espeeially contributed. | 

“ Tfu opportunHies lu'Jore arcJuzolo^^y lire noiv very y^r, -at. The hoiizov 
is very bright. In the course of the next year or l:vo, not onlv should .vork 
be renewed in Rgyft under conditions at least as fro-anatir a\ but in 

/^•'iesfinc, in Syria, in Mesopoiamii. it should /■or'. J’lo^/'eet, sn h as it ha\ 
n.ver had tn the fast.'" — Sir F. (i. Kitnon. A' f *./’.. /« />i Presid ntiaf 
Address to the British Academy, July 1919. 


BRITISH ARLlf I’.OLOHY IN I'.C. VP 1’ 
RKTKO'^lT't T Axn l''oui,r\'sr 

With the termination of the war Orii'iital arc.ha oloov has 
eaicrtred from its enforced liila'rnalion. J’oiitic.tl c.xi-o'T.ries 
have made field-work impostabk; for four yttars, aiul al home 
the ranks of students and professors havtt Lnten thinned hy 
thii demands of national service. Immediately on tlu; 
cessation of hostilitie.s, it bein^ once more po.^sihle to 
resume work, no time was lost in re-marshaIiin_o- the 
intellectual army whose energiits had for so Kmo bet'ii 
otherwise directed, and the recent congress of Orientalists 
held in London under the au.spices of the Roy.il .A.siatic 
Society lias shown how zealous is the learned world to 
riisume its proper studies. 

Before the war the eyes of all persons interested in 
ancient civilization were directed especially to I'.i^ypt, 
which was then yielding so many marvellous discoveries 
under the hands of the various learned bodies who are 
authorized to carry out scientific excavations there. 1 he 
recovery of the language and literature is enabling us to 
make a more and more complete reconstruction of the 
marvellous and subtle religious and social culture of the 
VOL. XV. 2 S 
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ancient inhabitants of the Nile Valley, a culture which fur 
surpassed that of all contemporaries, and whose influenci* 
can how be demonstrably traced literally all round the 
world. 

The wonderful treasures of Egypt have suffered much 
from vandalism, art collectors, and adventurers of ail 
kinds, and the vast amount of illicit and unscientific digging , 
practised during the last generations, has lost to posti;rit\ 
an immense quantity of valuable material. Ill-e(|uippt-d 
expeditions under untrained supervision, carried om 
ostensibly for scientific purposes, really did far more harm 
than good, and to stay this slipshod exploitation and lo 
develop a more organized and worthy method was the aim 
which Miss Amelia 13 . Edwards had in view when through 
her tireless efforts the Egypt Exploration Fund was foundedi 
in 1882 to represent this country’s effort towards a better 
state of things. The Eund was tlie first Society formed ir. 
this or any other country to undc;rtake the scicmtific explora 
tion and preservation of Egyptian monuments upon propt r 
archaeological lines. The Society thus formed si-t a stand aril 
which it has ever since rigorously maintained, and, as far a‘- 
its opportunities and finances would allow, has beem satisfic l 
with nothing less than the best, alike in staff, methods, and 
publications. In support of this statement one has only to 
refer to the many able archa:ologists who have carried out 
the excavations — Professors Naville, Flinders Petrie, and 
Ernest Gardner, to name but three. As regards methods, 
the constant practice has been to work out completely every 
site entrusted to it, and as to publications, the long series <^f 
over seventy stately memoirs with their innumerable plates 
may tell its own tale. 

Excavations were begun in the Delta country, importaiit 
for its Biblical association of Pithom, Goshen, and other 
sites. It was during these early years that Professor 
Petrie discovered the long-lost site of the Graico-Itgyptian 
city of Naukratis, and excavated the ruins of Tanis 
bringing to light amongst other and larger monuments an 
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extensive series of clocumentswritten upon p;i[)ynis. Rubastis 
was likewise explored with important results. 

It is impossible in so small a compass cve.n to ennmeraie 
the sites excavated and the wonderful disc«.)veries yielded 
by each of them, but mention must be made of the 
excavations, begun in 1894, and lasting for more than 
ten years, on the great eighteentln dynast) temple ai Deir 
e.l-Bahari. 'I'his fine and imposing structure was well-nigh 
buried in debris of the sands and falls from the; cliffs at thi* 
foot of which the building stands. Tlu^ Kunple had been 
partly uncovered by former excavators, but imdi*r the 
direction of Profe.ssor Naville, on behalf of the bund, 
the entire site was cleared, much i!ainag«; repaired, and the 
gia;at series of scenes and inst'riptions published in six folio 
volumes with upvvard.s of 17.1 plaie.s. lu the <'ouis<; of tin; 
work another temjde adjoining the site was discovt led — a fat- 
older one, built by one of lh(; Kings of tiie eleventh dynasty. 
This temple has likewise been fully e.xplored and jaibiished, 
and travellers in l’'gyj)t can now visit for the first time a.lter 
many centuries two of the finest structures produced in the 
greatest days of the cituntry’s history, in th<;ir lull (extent. 

The ancient city of Abydos has been worloal lor many 
seasons, and has yielded up the tomb-, ol the. earli<*st 
dynasties, the very beginnings of historic l’-g>pt, besides 
innumerable remains of later ages. 

Besides the opening up of fresh ground, another imporiani 
work has been actively carried on — namely, the copying of 
the scenes and inscriptions on many nit)iiumenL.s aii(‘a<ly 
above ground and fast perishing or thn-attaiing to disappc.ir. 
A separate branch of the Kgypt Exploration fund — tJie 
Archaeological Survey — has devoted its energi<‘s to this (mxI, 
and has published in twenty-four volumes the extettsvw. and 
interesting rock-cut tombs of Beni Hasan, Fd Ber.sheh, 
Deir el Gebrawi, El Amarna, Shekh Said, 'J'hebes. and 
Meir, and also the distinctive and peculiar Nubian remains 
ot Meri>e. 

Before closing this review of past activities, mention 
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must be made of the great work so well known to classical 
scholars — the discovery and publishing of the Graico-Roman 
papyri from the Fayyum. The towns of Oxyrhynchus and 
Hibeh have yielded a vast hoard of documents which have 
been steadily studied and published for the Fund by 
Professors Grenfell and Hunt of Oxford. Under th<ir 
skilful hands classical fragments, lost gospels, and a host of 
miscellaneous literature, have been recovered, and there is 
still material enough in hand to fill many volumes. 

In addition to field-work, and the memoirs connected 
with it, tile P'und publishes a quarterly journal of Egyptian 
archtcology, and holds courses of lectures from time to time. 

So much by way of retrospect, and now a word t>f 
forecast. The logical outcome of this prolonged and 
useful work is the formation of a worthy IJritish Institute' 
of ^\rchieology in Egypt, since the country is now a British 
Protectorate. The Egypt PZxploration P'und, although a 
private body, depending entirely on voluntary subscripti(>ns, 
has throughout fulfilled the functions of a public service, 
and has presented the whole of its antiejuities to public 
collections. The lack of Government supjiort has long bt'en 
a serious handicap to science, for though the. State grants 
subsidies to British schools in Athens and in Rome, its 
indifference to Egyptian archa'oiogy is conspicuous when 
we look upon the institutions of other countries in Egypt, 
i'he British Academy has invited delegates of various 
scientific bodies to serve on a committtic which is to 
deliberate on the archmology of the Near East, and com- 
municate its findings to the Government. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund, as one of the bodies concerned, has 
appointed two delegates for this purpose, and perhaps some 
belated hopes may be fulfilled in the distant future, although 
at the moment the Government has made a negative reply. 
In the meantime, however, all efforts are being renewed 
to carry on as before the work which recent events have 
made a national and patriotic duty. 

Wauren R. Daw'son. 



THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCILEOLOGY 

IN EGYPT 


Tiik earlier researche.s that were carried on a century ago 
opened the public mind to the ideas of a gn at i)ast in 
Oriental lands which was dimly seen to be far longer and 
richer in its results than had been at all siip[)osfd. 

In place of the accounts which had come dow in fewish 
and Homeric literature being exaggia-ated, as man) tiioii dit 
in their ignorance, it is ntjw reali/aid tiiai the inamisiDpt 
history showed but a fringe of ih<‘ powerful civilizalitjns 
that had filled the world’s stage. 

The first workers in the new lields had unfortimatel)- no 
t'.xperiencc, anil an incomplete iili;a ol how niucli iu;<fd<;d 
to be ob'>erved. Itach decade, has seen a highe.r standard, 
for the scientific recording of detail for future study. Wiien 
Greek vases were smashed if not painted, u hen .Schliemann 
cut away tlie most im[)ortant part of d'roy in vague trench- 
ing, when nothing was .savuai but inscripiioa.s or tablets, 
excavating was more destruitive than con.striiclive. I Ik' 
first requisite for preserving the history oi the. past is an 
adequate training in tlie whole range ol ih.e. interests which 
need to be observed. 

P'or the training of students in such work a basis was 
formed in 1892, which has sinct; (expanded into th(^ Pritish 
School of Archieology in F'g.vpt, now in the fourtcfaith year. 
A regular training course has b(jen Iramed at Gnive.r ity 
College, London, where students can prej^are thetnsidves in 
the language, histor)^ crafts, dating of ohj(.;ct ,, history ol 
art, ethnography, and geology of Egypt. In this li<-ld the 
work of the students leads them through the practical lielails 
of the management of workmen, and then understanding of 
sites, without which more is lost than found ; also the f.ic- 
simile copying and planning of monuments, and the pre- 
servation of objects found, which needs special prccautioiKS. 
Such students pass on in a few years to Cjovernment In- 
spectorships, or to independent work on other Irases. 

The produce of this course of work has been published 
’usually in two annual volumes, given to the subscribers, or 
Sometimes one larger volume. Every object of the least^ 
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importance has been illustrated, some volumes with many 
coloured plates. All the objects found are placed in public 
museufns ; half go to the Cairo Museum, and others to 
Great Britain, America, Australia, and other lands. 

'I'he Asiatic connections with Kgypt have received special 
attention. From the earliest work of these students it 
became evident that the second of the two prehistoric civi- 
lizations of Egypt had been introduced from the East. 
Pottery probably of Syrian origin has b(ien found of the 
first dynasty. The close of the pyramid age in l‘-gypt was 
brought about by a Syro-Euphratean people, probably ot 
Amorite stock, who left behind them many examples 
their work found in our excavations ; the most complete 
series of their button-badges is at University College. On 
the main Syrian invasion by the Hyksos much light has been 
thrown in the discovery of the great fortress with sloping 
glacis at Zell el Ychudiyeh, which is clearly not Egyptian, 
and is dated by Hyksos graves within and around it. 'J'his 
site — i)robal)ly that of Avaris — gave also tlni black tUtcorated 
pottery of this age, which was brought in by the Hjksiis 
Irom Syria. A similar large fortress w'ith glacis we also 
found around the early temple sit(*. of Helif)polis ; so that 
we can now recognize a type of defence, of these people, 
who as being nomads trusted to throwing up a vast zareba 
entirely .suited to archery fighting. 

The connections of Asia and Europe und(*r the Persian 
Empire have been illustrated by the Persian sealings and 
the Aramaic labels for goods sent from Sy'ria to the palace 
at Memphis. An entirely new light on the cosmopolitan 
nature of the Memphite trade has beet) given by the long 
series of modelled heads of foreigners dating from the 
Persian period. The portraits of the Great King, the 
Persian cavalry officer, the Scythian hor.seman, the Indian 
girls and traders, the Jewish merchants, th(; Kurds, and 
more than all the Sumerian man of commerce from Babyloiij^ 
were discovered in the foreign quarter of Memphis, beside 
many other Asiatic types not yet identified. 

Rather later was the Jewish settlement of the eastern 
Delta. The foundations of the temple of Onias were found, 
on the top of an artificial hill, piled up to resemble the 
temple hill of Jerusalem. Covered by this mound are a 
great number of the pottery ovens used in a national 
Passover feast at the founding of the new Jerusalem in 
Egj'^pt. The continued influence of Persia is seen in the 
glazing factory of the first century at Memphis, where much* 
X>f the design is evidently Eastern. Probably Augustus 
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brought in a body of Persiuns — always foremost in glazed 
work — to run a factory in his new province. I'he Arab 
period has not been neglected wherever docmneiits and 
other remains have come to light. 

Another part of the ndations of countries is shown by the 
extension of the use of tools and we.ipons from one land to 
another. This has been dealt with comprehensively, in a 
volume published while the war has stopped excavation, 
with about three thousand hgur<‘.s of Pgyptian, Oriental, 
and European implements. 

The importations into bigypt comjjrisc; the scalloped axe 
from Syria, tht; toggle-pin from the Caspian region, the 
fuichion from Mesopotamia, the hoc from Cyprus, ami the 
trian.guiar arrow-head from Scythia, '('he suhji ct is as yet 
only being opened up, and much more rinnains to be 
oi;served and collected in the future as to the spread of the 
arts and manufactures from Asia. A marked difference is 
llu: Asiatic casting of implements in closed moulds with 
n lief lines, in place of the Ttgyptian ,ind European casting 
in open moulds, with incised design. In all periods the 
\sork of the British school has enlarged the view of the 
Asiatic inlluences and connections with Egypt. 

The history of Egyptian civilization anti iis connection 
with the west has not been neglected, 'fhe work at 
Nacpuleh laid a broad foundation for the study of prehistoric 
Uy the abundance of pottery and objects found in 
graves, and recorded as giou[)s, it became possible to dis- 
entangle and put in order tiu; sequence of remains ot the two 
long periods of civilization before the first dynasty. In no 
odier country have the prehistoric ages been so exactly dis- 
criminated and arranged. The junction of those times with 
the hi.storic has been fully e.xploreil at the cemetry of Tarkhan, 
waere over two thousand graves were cleared. 1 he names 
of some of the earliest kings were found, and the change of 
^stature to the incoming dynastic race has been proved. 
1 his appears to have been the cemetery of the temporary 
capital before the foundations of Memphis by Mendi. A 
curious class of religious offering' is that of the soul houses 
of pottery which were placed by the graves in the ninth and 
eleventh dynasties. A long scries ul the.se were found at 
Kifeh, illustrating every variety of peasant’s dwelling from 
tliC slightest shelter to elaborate iwo-slory houses fated wah 
furniture. 

I he principal work in the iw'elfth dynasty was the clearing 
of the site of the labyrinth and finding the oldest statues of 
the Egyptian gods, and the great granite shrines of tll^► 
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kings. After that the pyramid of Laluin is now the field of 
work where the jewellery of a princess was found by the 
school-just before the war. The wot kmanship of the group 
is from the same craftsmen as the celebrated jewellery of 
Dahshur, but is in some parts even finer than that. Of a 
later time is the burial of the seventeenth dynasty from 
Quruch, with gold work which has a curious resemblance 
to^ some northern necklace's. It is seldom that a year passes 
without gold work being obtained from rhe excavations of 
the school, owing to thesystr m of fully rewarding the work- 
men for everything that they find. 

The l.ater architecture has been brought to light in the 
palate of Apries on the tof> of th(; mounds of Memphis. 
This was a great structure with brick walls ninety feet high, 
and much of the stone-work ot the courts and massivt* 
columns w-ere found still in place. 

Classical painting has almost entirely perished, except on 
frescoes. It is therefore all the more valuable to have 
a series of portraits ot the first to third centuries preserved 
from I-gypt. The school excavated at Hawara, and about 
a hundred portraits have been recovered from there. The 
best of these are in the National Gallery, and all the finer 
exam[jles have been published by the school in facsimde 
colc/Ur plates, the lullest source that there is for the study 
of Rrinian painting. 

The policy of the school in recent ye.ars has been to ex- 
haust all the country southward from Cairo, passing by such 
sites as were reserved t(j other excavators. The whole 
desert border has been searched now as far as the Fayum, 
and it is hoped to continue this systematic clearance which 
has already produced the first dynasty cemetery of Tarkhan 
and the jewellery of Lahun. Excavations will be resumed 
in December. 

1 he whole work depends on voluntary subscribers who 
receive all the volumes of publications without further 
charge. 1 he current news and summary of all the foreign 
journals is dealt with in Asiatic Bgypt issued quarterly. The 
means of study were provided in the library, the collections, 
the classes, and lectures at University College, open to all 
apart from other college work. It is hoped that we may thus 
build up a solid and abiding interest in one of the greatest of 
ancient civilizations. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
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THE EAHl.ES Ol’ KRILOV 
{Bor/f 176S; 1S4.1) 

(Literally Translated uy J. Toi.r^EN, c.i.e.) 

Ivan ANDREKvrrcn Krii.ov was born in Moscow on l'\:!)ruary 2, 1768, 
His father was an artillery officer who had distin.:^uibhcd liinisolf in repres- 
sing the Pugachev rising and in helping to pacify the country afterwards. 

On the father's retirement from the Army, he joined the ( ‘ivil StTvici- and 
became a magistrate in Tver, where he soon aflerw.uds died, leaving a 
widow' and an only son, Ivan, then eleven years of age. The, nu)t}icr gave 
her son the best education she t ould, and took him, when lu* was liMecn 
years of age, to St. Petersl)urg. There tficy lived in very straitened, 
circumstances for some six )ears, when his inoll’u.r died. 

Young Ivan had at the age of sixteen obtained emidoymrn!. in a (loverii* 
ment office at a salary of about twenty five roubles a year, and, after liis 
mother’s death, remained in service for about two year^''. He llicn 
resigned his appointment, and began to devote himselt tv) literature. He 
wrote plays, operas, and satire.s, and edited journals; but it was not until 
he was thirty-seven years of age that he, « n('oiHag<al l»y the gieat wiitcr 
Dmitriev, took to writing and translating fables. 

In the year 1809 appeared his first little book of twenty three fabler, and 
from that time onw'ards he composed fables at the tal ■ ul a]>v>ut live a >ear. 

From 1805 to 1844 (the year of his death) he [uiblished about two 
hundred fables in all. He was elected a Ab mhei of the Rushan 
Academy, and in 1812 he was ai)poiiUcd Librarian ol the Russian i’ublic 
Library, where he served for thirty-two years, d'iie fables he pul)!ished in 
connection with the war of 1S12 (“ Tlic Wolf in ilie RentKl and “ d he 
Crow and the Hen *') attracted" the attention of Alexamier L, and Krilov 
became one of the poets of the Court and a pcrsmin ^nt/a at the Winter 
Palace, where he used to pass much of his time. He never married, but 
was devoted to children, and was, on account ol his kindly and genial 
disposition, hailed everywhere as “Little (handfatlicr ” Krilov. His 
fables were written in the purest and simplest Russian, and with a charm 
that can only be conveyed in Russian sounds and Russian rhythm to 
Russian ears. They have been justly described as Russian classics of 
the most emphatic type.*’ 

The translations that follow arc wortl for word— and line upon line 
renderings from the original Russian, and the d'lanslalur has done his 
*best to translate accurately the Russian words and to j^reserve the Russian 
rhymes (that is, what Milton would call “ the jingling sound of lik» 
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endings **), but the Russian rhythm and the Russian melody he is only too 
conscious he has not succeeded in duly conveying. 

Still, these translations may be found of some interest to the general 
public,, and may prove of some use to English students of Russian and to 
Russian students of English. It is in this hope they are published. 

J. Pollen. 


I 

THE DUCA'r 

W'hat use is ‘ Education ' ? 

What use ? — That’s nor the word at all ; 

]3y what we ‘Education’ call 
We often mean mere ‘ sensuous temptation ’ ; 

And even ‘ moral degradation ’ ; 

Therefore, you must most earnestly beware 
Lest when you boorish ignorance out tear, 

^'^ou w’ith it also noble traits impair — 

Weaken men's souls and spoil their morals — 

Divorce them from simplicity, 

(living a gloss of sheer vacuity, 

And shame on them deflect instead of laurels. 

L'pon this sacred verity 
Volumes of powerful speeches might be writ ; 

Hut everyone has ikK the gift to speak of it. 

So, half in joke but true, 

'I'his tale 1 am resolved to tell to-you 1 

A simple swain (of such tiiere are not few) 

Deep l)uried in the ground 
Ilegrimed with dirt a Ducat found. 

Now, for a Ducat handfuls three of coppers round 
They give the Earmer in exchange ! 

“ Slay !” thinks the swain, “ theyll give me doulde this, 
I’ve thought out something they’ll not take amiss. 

They’ll snatch it from me if within their range.” 
Then, having got some pebbles, sand, and chalk, 

And broken up a brick, 

Our Peasant sets to work without more talk, 

Putting his shoulders to it slick ; 

The coin he on the brick doth roll, 

With gravel rubs, 

With chalk and pebble scrubs, 

As if he’d make of it a blazing coal. 

And like a blazing coal in fact the Ducat daked away ; 
And even so 

In weight did lighter grow, 

And lost its former value and assay. 
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A RECOKl) OF IMl-OUTAN T KVENTS oF J'lir-: DAY, AT HOME, 
liKAKI.NC. ON .\hlAIH; (,»1 ’ J'.SI I O N S 

Contents- '1 'ic iutuic of -l,:c InJijn ijythk'iaua- Polyline I ofion 

Fitnd -Jint'bh Ac.idnny -SiJu' -i vf Oninf,il Sht fus 

TIiI<: I CTI RJC Ol' TURKICV 

11'' ][. ( I f \ R 1 .V 

'Thk following; is ;i siiiuinary (if ii jKipor it ad ht Uni' lii * ( l':t;;.;]aj>hical 
Scclion of the ihilish Assoriatiom at lloui injiiw )n*Jj l;y .\]r. II. I'hailcs 
Woods on Se[)tenil)or to, 1919. 

In opening Ins Icelurc, Mr. Woods piniilt tl tnil tliat llier«' won' two eoiv 
ditions whit h must lx. reali/< d in any setdemont niadt* with '1‘nrkey. 
Firstly, the Ottoman Oovernrm nt having a< U d as a n.ol an.d inslrinncnt of 
Frussianibin, salcgiiaids mnsl be estalilisiiecl a/ainsL the H'ennt.iKe t)f the 
like dangei. And sccondl), there was a diieci Allied obliL'ation of 
terminating oin e and for all llie misgovt. inineni and oppiession v\liich in 
the past have lendered the livars (*f the subject races domit iled in the 
Ottoman lunpire well-nigh intolerable. ’The leah/alion of this latter con- 
dition is necessary, not only in the interests oi huinanity, but also bec ause 
so long as there is unrest in 'Furkey, so I »ng will theie be anevcr-o< ciiiiing 
excuse for foreign intervention. 

Idle first and aibiinporlani question i.s whethci d'ui key is to disapjiear 
as a Great Fower, or whether her life is to i)e ext^ nded more or less in its 
present form, tliough under some form of lonlrol. In the first case her 
oxistence in luirope would be terminaled, her <'a| iial would be removed 
from Constantinople to some j)lace in Asia Minor, and a niiiiiber of new 
States actually independent of Ottoman luie would come into existence, 
these States being governed either under a uiulied mandiite or under a 
number of separate mandates from the “ l.eague of Nations.’' 

Such arrangements would, howe ver, be possessed ol many tlitficultic s, 
and therefore it seems practically necessary to seek a solution in the 
second aFternative. It would not entail the actual di-^rui>tion of 1 urkey ; 
her capital might remain on the Iiosphorus and hei flag iniglu continue to 
fly, at least as an emblem, in all or must of I' e areas governed fiom 
^tamboul at the outbreak of the war. Coujiled vvith these conditions, 
there should be adequate control at Constantinople, and the different 
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areas and nationalities would have to be given the fullest measures nf 
autonomy, under a mandate or mandates from the ‘‘ League of Nations/’ 
A unjfied mandate, especially were it an American or Ikilish mandate, 
would ^prove more workable than control carried out by a number oi 
different countries. 

The future of Constantinople, which must include a band of territory on 
each side of the Dardanelles, constitutes the first and most important 
factor in the Turkish problem. Undoubtedly, the city and the world- 
highway which it commands should be internationalized, unfortified, an<l 
open at all times to the ships <jf commerce and of war of all nations. 'I Ik* 
Straits should be neutralized — that is to say, no belligeicnt act should be 
permitted to take place there except in the case r>f an atiack from without, 
'riie administration should either be carried out by a single rnandatoi^ o- 
by a International Commission more or less of the same kind as th.:; 
responsible for tlie Lowt r Danube, or for the Suez ("an.d. 

With regard to the position of "furkey, there were three courses. io 
begin w’ith, the Ottoman Hag might continue to fly, and that Government 
might remain the nominal Sovereign l*ower at Conslanlinople, its powci 
being strictly centrr>lled. Or the Sultan and his Oovcinmcnt might be 
coinpclletl ti} move A.'sia Minor. And, lablly, Turl;ey might be given 
tlie choice of either maintaining her capital in a place over which slu* 
would have no actual control, or of moving it to some Asiatic city where 
she would have more real power. As the Ottoman chcici^ would* 
almo.sl ceitainly fall upon the first of these alternatives, and as a variety I't 
other reasons exist for the adoption of that course, Mr. \V(«ods considcied 
that it would undoubteilly be l^est for the Turks to be allowed to keep 
Constantinople as their cajiitai. 

Coming t(i Asi.Uic Turk'*}', the lecturer explained that the most diflicult 
questions wcie those coniucied with Armenia, Syria, the aiea to be left 
to 'rurkey, and the districts possibly to pass under the infiucnces resi)ec- 
lively of (keeco and of Italy, There shouhl be a big Armenia, extending 
from the black Sea to the borders of Mesopotamia, and pe:rhaps to the 
shores of the Meditonanenn— -an Armenia, if possible, to be ruled with the 
assistance of an American mandate. Syria should have a hrench mandate, 
though here Mr. Woods thought that if the people w islud to have a native 
Prince, France w'ould be well advised to agree to that wish, especially if 
such an agreement meant the incorporation in her zone of a larger area 
than the “coastal stri[) *’ of teiritory promised to her in 1916. All Central 
Asia Minor, from the black Sea Coast to the ^lediterrar.ean, should 
remain directly or indirectly Turkish. If Smyrna is to be taken from 
Turkey, then (Greece, who should secure the ..d’.geaii Islands which she 
covets, would receive a mandate for that area. With regard to Italy, that 
country having no claims on the ba.'^is of nalion.ality, iicr influence or 
mandate should be limited to the Adalia Region. 

With regard to the binding power to exist between these various areas, 
if it be impossible to have a unified mandate for the whole of Turkey# 
that binding power would have to be limited to the maintenance of the 
Turkish flag, to a Customs Union, to a single (the Ottoman) postal and 
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monetary system, and to a unification of the law. 'riuis, whilst 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, the Hedjaz, and Palestine, whit h seem destined to 
have a British mandate or mandates, might well form a lluited Slates of 
Arabia, it would be hardly feasible to form a Uniietl States of ’Islam 
because, failing the “ I'Vderal ” Ciovernir.ent lu.*ing ('omf^letely’' under 
foreign infliiencti, it would not be possible to leave in Us hands i)ie C(UUrol 
of the Army and of the Navy and the collection of taxes necessary to pay 
for “Imperial ” re^iuirements. 

In conclusion, Mr. Woods referred to the necessity of reforms in the 
law-courts and to some of tlie financial (picstinns ulu'th must lie con- 
sidered by the Peace (Jonference. llcie he laid stress upon the fact that, 
as the population will always remain mixed, tlieie mn^l b#? a]>soIule 
ec|uality before the law U)i minorities and majoritiLS, fur ('inisoans and for 
Moslems. W'ilh regard to linanee, loo, whilst U was natural that pait <'f the 
< )itoman debt should be placed upon the puivnucs no hmger to fonii an 
integial part of the I^lmpire, these ]a(rvin(<*s slioiild not be so ennnnheied 
as either to prevent their development or to jrlarc a heavy linanci.i! bunli'n 
upon their several niaiKlatories. 

A meeting wns held at 21, r'rom\ve!I Ri^ad, on July p, under the cluiii- 
nianship of Mr, 11 . A. J.. l isht'r. Minister of haiuca'ii'n, vhtm .Mr. 11 . N. 
P>asu tlcliveied an addu^'S on IMueaticn in Iiulia Mi. lla'u tnred lim 
Inslsrry of Jiulian edm ation liom the » arhest tunes to tli(^ i.rcsi in da\, lie 
mainlain'al liiat the early Aiyans wlio settled in India paid gr.Mter Uten- 
lion to education than any oilier peojrles (U their time, lie jjaintMi a 
graphic picture of sliidcnl life in Indu'r in am a. nt turn s, wluui the pu'pils 
lived in the liouKi of their teacher, pa>!ng no fees, sim e Icnriung rraild 
neither l)e bought nor sold, but doing vanom tasks for imu m lualeful 
acknowlcilgnu Hi of what they owed him. In llie fourth ('entury e t . 
Strabo speaks oi the University of Takila, on the iK»Tth west confines of 
India, to wlu'ch students came from Greet t\ CAuitial .Asia, IhTsia, and 
'fibet for many studies, chief amongst which .sas nKal.r ine. 

It was with the intervention of Islam in India in tlu' tenth ci: itury that 
this flourishing stale of things began to wane, llindinsin sougiu puotcc- 
tiiui behind formalism and tradition, so that knowledge i^uf anie a m.iilcr 
of note. 

* 'rhen came contact with Great Britain. Warren Hastings founded tltc 
Calcutta Madrassals on orthodox Indian lines, and the Company publi.shcJ 
tracts in Arabic and Sanskrit and encouraged the study oi these languages 
by means of scholarships. The rpiestion of Western edueation was taken 
up by Rammohun Roy in conjunction with David Hare, Chief Ju.stice of 
the High Court, who founded a college in Calcutta without (loveinment 
support. It was Macaulay who went to India a.s l.aw^ Member of tiie 
Governor-GeneraUs Council in 1834, who in his famous minute laid the 
foundation of English education in India. Since then education i-.ul 
inade great strides in India, and there was now a universal and insistent 
demand for more and for better education. 
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Mr. Fisher, on rising to thank Mr. Basu for his address, declared that 
the contact of English and Indian minds was the greatest tact in the 
cultural history of the nineteenth century. The outcome of this contact 
would* undoubtedly result in the mutual enrichment of both countries. 

The 'vote of thanks to the C'hairman was proposed by Mr. Sunmdra 
Nata Banncnji in an eloquent speech. 

Indian soldieis serving in I 'rancid have always, when on a visit to 
London, found a warm welcome awaiting them in CVoniwell Road. 
Early in the war, when the Indian Base Hospital was in Brighton, jjartics 
of wounded were several times inviteil the huiise. ( )tht ers and .soldier^- 
coming on short leave from France have also be(‘n fiequently enter- 
tained. Indian students living in the house, or those invited to meet the 
soldiers, have shown every friendliness towaids them. 

It was fitting that this connexion f)f the house with the Inoi.rn Army 
on foreign service should Itirminate with a series of entei ta-nniiaits to the' 
Indian peace ctmtingont now at Hampton ('ourt. '('he last of these 
partic.s was given at 21, C'lomweli KoacI, on .Siniirday, Scjitcmber 13. 
rifly Indian officcTS weic invited from Hanqilon ('omt. and amongst 
those present to meet them were Briiu'ess So[)hi:i l)ulec[) Smgh, Lord 
Sinha, Sir Iv. H. (lutUa, Colonel Sir Donald Robeii^cm, Sii B Mitier, Mr. 
Jiasu, Mr. ('oldstieam, and others. Short spetehes ap]U‘r( ialive of the 
part played by the Indian Army in the war were made by Mr IDsu, Mr. 
Yousuf Ali, and Mr. Caildstream, all ot whom s[)oke in Crdu Suitable 
replies were given by Risnldar-Majors Amar .Singh, Miikand Smgh, and 
others. Indian refreshments were [)ri>vidod, and Mrs. Seifs childieri dis- 
tributing spices amidst the thiong r)f stalwart w.irriors made a t>retty 
picture. 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB 

The opening cricket match of the season look place at Acton on Saturday, 
May 3, when the Gymkhana scored 110 and had Croydon South End all 
out for 13, U. ]. Cherry taking 7 wickets for 2 runs and C. H. Gunasekara 
taking 3 wickets for 10 runs. 

On May 10, the Gymkhana suffered defeat at the hands of Honor Oak, 
who scored 105 and had the Gymkhana all out on the home ground for 
73. At Merton on the following Saturday the Gymkhana won by 133 to 
88, J. J. Brown taking 5 of the Merton wickets for 2t runs. 

On Thursday, May 22, Islington Police visited Acton and were all out 
for 77, vrhile the Gymkhana scored 183 for 4 wickets, declared. G. W. 
Karunaratna took 5 wickets for 29 runs, while M. P. Bajana was top 
scorer with 74. 

On Saturday, I^Iay 24, at Acton, the Gymkhana with a score of 119 for 
8 wickets defeated Mill Hill Park, who scored 94 all out. As an Empire 
Day tribute Lieutenant Fraser and Sergeant Pearce, two Australian players, 
were the guests of the Indian team, while in the evening the Mill Hill Park* 
Club invited as their Empire Day guests T. B. W. Ramsay, Honorary 
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Secretary, and M. P. Bajana, cricket captain of the (lymkhana, to supper 
, in the Pavilion. 

Kilburn visited AcUm on 'rhursday. May 2(), !)iil wi-iv all out for gvj, 
while the (Jyinkhana ^^ore(i 207 for S wiVkets. R. |, 'laM took \fh:kots 
for 18 rims, while M . 1 \ Pajann inak wit kels for .*7 Thv* match 

bct^^ecn Parson's (ireen and the Ciymkhana at Arlon on Saturday, 
May 31, resulted in a draw, the llgiires being Parson’s (been \ \i'\ 
Gymkhana J22 for 7 wickets. 

On Thursday, June 5, the Patent Oftiee were badly beaten at Acton 
The scores on this occasion were Indian t;>nikhaM.i J05 for g wiikets 
declared, Patent Office 30. 'i'he bowling oi R. j. l ata, wickets U : 
10 runs, and LJ. j. ('IvTry, 3 wi' kets for 10 runs, biought about th » 
downfall of the visitors. 

At Hornsey the (ryinkhana were again vi. toiious on Saturday, )iin(* 7, 
wlien North Middlesex were out for 160, while the iJvmkhan.i scoicd 
for 5 wick( Is. 

On Pank Ibdiday, ?sTonday, ( line 9, the ATi'^uahan I. i*. Headi juartei s 
had an easy win over the (l)iijkhana, who sMued nj, while llu: visitor 
scored 2:^0. 'The fealine of ihi'. game wa>. the batting of | Shitp[>ird, 
the Australian interstate [ilaycr, who mad.e 1 .1 1 uins while i \ ( 1. ( )’( \jmioi , 
the Australian bowler, (apuned 7 of the (j>iukhrnia wu ket'. 

At Watford, on juiie 14, the C'hih wa‘> saved fioin seveie defeat at lhf‘ 
hands of West Hens by ?\I. *M. Amers* y {(loiafia), Sc( i<*tary of fi'.e 
Bombay Hindu (i)mkfiana, who made a biiMiaiu stand and [daxed jH.-iibri 
cricket after b of the best (f>rnkhana batsmen had b' <m I owlcd out f-a 
only 36 runs! He wais able to bring .ihout a draw, ilie figiucs bein', 
West Herts 21 i hir 7 dcclaii.d, (lymkluini i foi 8 walvis. 

Against St. Partholouiew's Hospital .il 1 (adi's on ^^’(•dlU•sday, June 1 S, 
the Clymkhana had an easy win with a scon* of 302 for 8 dec laud, while 
the Hosj)ital waie all out for ,83, (j. H. (iunas<kai:i taking 7 wu kets loi 
40 runs. At this match P. Hajir.a with a sf'oie of 1 1 | made the fi e,. 
century of the season for the Club. 

Against P)i?>ho[)’s Stortfurd C-hjlIege, ak-o at la^rd’-', on the following day 
the Gymkhana had anollii.r easy wn’u, sc*)ring j';3 ror declared and 
getting the College all out for 61. C. j. ( berry took 4 wic'kels for 
runs, while K. S. Rajendrasinhji and ( 1 . H. Cunaselaira t<3ok 2 w'i('ki:ts each 
for 4 runs and 13 runs respectively. At Parson’^ (ireen the Gymkliana, 
who batted 3 men short owing to sudden illness, on June 28 suffered its 
third defeat, the figures being Parson's flroen 172, (i^mkhana r 12. 

On the invitation of Camberw'cll Borough Camnnl a Cliariiy match was 
played on iSaturday, July 5, at Honor Oak against Honor Oak, as [larl 
the CounciPs Victory Carnival ^V^eek, for King’s ( oilege Hosiiital ario’ 
other charities. On khe morning of the match Sportin}^ IaJc referred to 
Honor Oak and the Indian Gymkhana as the tw^o teams which wen- 
playing for the blue riband of London Clubdom. The matcli resnite i 
as follows: Honor Oak 166, Gymkhana 120. A soft wucket after a heavy 
Aiinfall brought about the Club’s fourth defeat. 

On Wednesday, July y, the Gymkhana, who had been invited to takfiu. 
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pari in a game, when a Roll of Honour was to be unveiled during the day 
and fireworks to be displayed in the evening, easily beat Forest Hill, who , 
had beaten Honor Oak just a short time before. The Gymkhana had a 
score Of 251 for 7 declared, while the Forest Hill team were all out for 98. 
C. H. Gunasekara with a score of loi made the second century of the 
season. U. J. Cherry took 5 wdckets for 41 runs, while M. Saravanamuttu 
took 3 wickets f<ir 14 runs. 

On Thursday, July 17, the Gymkhana drew with the Essex Club and 
Ground at Leyton. The figures were, F'ssex Club 289 for 7 declared, 
Gymkhana 207 for 4 wickets. 

On Thursday, July 24, Kilburn returned to the fray with the help of 
Durston, the Lord’s professional, but were all out for 27, while the 
Gymkhana scored 251 for 8 wickets. 'Phe bf)wling honours fell to 
II. j. Cherry, who took 6 Kilburn wickets for 8 runs, while C'. II. Gunase- 
kara took 4 wickets for 1 2 runs. 1 )urston took 5 Gymkhana wickets for 
t7 runs. 

H(Uinslow Garrison, wlio the previous year faced the Gymkhana with 
four county players and a Cambridge blue, mot with disaster at Acton on 
Saturday, July 26, when the visitors were all out for 89, while the Gymkhana 
scored 311 foi 3 wicke ts. With a score of 107, G. W. Karunaratna scored 
the third century of the season. K. A. Chunchie look 4 wickets for 25 
runs, ^Yhlle M, Saravanamuttu look 3 wickets for 27 runs. 

On 'rhursday, July 31, at Honor Oak, the Gymkhana defeated Colyton, 
who scored 150, while visitors scored 364 for 4 wickets. M. I*. Bajana 
with a score of 165 not out made the fourth century of the season. This 
score, which w\as made witliin an hour, included 6 sixes, 23 four's, and i 
five. M. P. Rajana also performed the hat-trick. 

North Middlesex were the visitors at Acton on Saiurday, August 2, and 
drew with the (Tymkhana, who scored 246 for 7 declared, the visitors 
knocking up 196 for 4 wickets. C. H. Gunasekara with a score of T13 
made the fifth century of llie season. 

On Rank Holiday, Monday, August 4, at Perivale, the Gymkhana with 
a score of 103 defeated Ealing Dean, who w^ere all out for 37. 

M. P. Rajana, Captain of the Cricket Section, has been playing for 
Somerset County, while C. H. Gunasekara, Vice-Captain, has been playing 
for Middlesex County. 


The Anglo-Russian Literary Society has arranged two interesting 
lectures, the first on October 7, “ Travelling in Russia,” by W, H. Reable, 
and the second on November 4, “ Religious Thought in Russia,” by 
Mrs. Nathalie A. Duddington, m.a. Mrs. Howe wdll lecture on 
December 2. 

Professor C. G. Seligman will lecture on Tuesdays at 2 p.m. on “ The 
Principles and Methods of Ethnology,” at Clare Market, W.C., and he 
will also lecture in the Lent Term at the same time and the same place on 
^^The Melanesians of Papua,” and on Wednesdays in I-ent Term on 
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-•‘'rhe Peoples of Europe and the Adjoining parts of Asia and AtVicn,” 
*at 5 p.rn. 

The Jiritish Academy, at the suggestion of the Palestine Exi>loration 
Fund, has taken the initiative in constituting an Organizing t’omnuiue, 
with the object of founding a British School of Archaeology at Jeiiisah-m. 

The proposed school v/ouUl contribute, lK)lh by excavation anil surve\ - 
ing, to the furiherancc of Palestinian arch.eolo^y in all its liianchcM. In 
addition to Hebrew' and Je\\is}i sites and antiquities, the School would 
include within the scope of its activities the CanaamU*, (ir:eco Koinan, 
Arab, and Mediieval periods. 

The l^alesiine Exploration Fund has oflerLd to conduct its futine 
xcavations in co-operation tvith the School, and uiilher funds foi cxcava- 
oon would be available from the Srhweich Fund of the Ilriiish Ai adeiny. 
'{'he School will publish an annual vidiiine, on the lines of tliose of the 
ihitish Schools of Archrrology at Athens and Koine, and will be under 
i'jc c.ontrol of it.-» own committee, with headijuailers in London. 

'Hie organi/ang cominitlce ituiLcs contributions towaids an hbiiioAineiU 
1 and. d'hough a special ijuilding may eventual]} bei.omc netv.sMu>, it i; 
.'.ro])osed in the first instance to rent a siiilalile biniding at Jc'us.ilian, lor 
the puiposcs of the scliool. 'i'his, in addition to ilie l)iiectur’s loom, and 
in arc'ha'ological libiary, should piovidc accommodation for at lea.->t (;\c* 

' aidcnts. 

I'or the rent and U[)ki-e]i ot the building, the Director's salary, anil the 
cost of surveying in Palestine (apart from excavation), it i.s estimated that 
an annual income of at least ,oco is necessary. A nimumim laulow- 
nen't h’uiid of ;/’2o,ooo is llierefore asked fur. 

'I’he Organizing Cdommitloe has much pleasure in announcing dial 
Ml. \Valtt.r Morrison and Mr. Hubert Mond have staiU*d the haidowmeni 
»’und by each contributing a donation of 1,000; and it i-> hoped that 
donations wall be lorlhcoming from others who are anxious to take 
part in the great w'ork of helping to increase our kn(;wlwlgc ol the Holy 
Hand. 

All communications should he addressed to the Ilonoiary Si.eietaiy, 
Professor I. (Jollancz, British zXcademy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
J^ondon, \V. 

The September issue of the Lcoii^ue of Nations Journal contains an 
init)ortant article by Major-General Sir F. Maurice, k.l u., on “Dis- 
armament.” Flis conclusions are as follows : 

“It seems to me, therefore, that the policy of the League of Nations 
Union in regard to armament.s should be to continue to do rdl that is 
possible tow'ards hastening the organization of the League, to insist that 
die maintenance and manufacture of armaincrUs should be wholly in the 
control of Governments, to watch closely that our own armaments are 
strictly limited to what is necessary for the fulfilment of our obligations, to 
^ee that our obligations are not unnecessarily extended, that thu reasons 
which determine the scale of our armaments are made public, and that in 
^ur relations with our dependencies we adhere strictly to the nuiiidaloiy 
principles enunciated in the Covenant of the League. 1 hat is, I suonyt,, 
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a policy which, if it does not promise very speedy results, is practical and 
sincere.” 

This Journal will in future appear under the title of The Covenanf, 

THE BRITISH ACADEMY 

The Presidential Address was delivered by Sir V. G Kenyon, k.c.t;., 
the Annual General Meeting on July 3. He announced that Mr. Palf(*u: 
had invited the Academy to form an Archrculogical (.'omniittee, composc:d 
of representatives of all the principal Societies interested in the suhjcci, 
whose views would thus be brought into one focus, and presented ihrou^i' 
the Academy to the Departments of State concerned. This invitation was 
accepted without hesitation, and a joint Arch.eological Committee was 
formed, consisting of representatives of the British Academy, the Soci<.fY 
of Antic|uarics, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and of Roman 
Studies, the Kgypt Exploration Eund, the Palestine pA])loration hund, the 
British Schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, and Byzantine Research 
Eund, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Royal Numismatic Society. 

The deliberations of the C<mimittee have been concerned mainly with 
two points, which, however, are closely associated. At the request of the 
Military Governor of Jerusalem tliey have drafted a I-^aw ol Anti(juitics 
applicable to Palestine ; and they have dmwn up, and conimunicatc.d 
through the l^’oreign Dffire to the nritlsh I>clcgation in Paris, rcconiinv n- 
dations with rc*gard to the organization of «a)ch;eology in the formci 
Turkish Empire, applicable both to those portions which may remain 
under 'rurkish rule and to those which may be assigned under mandate 
from the League of Nations to various European Poweis. 'These recom- 
mendations have been very sympathetically received by our delegates ii^ 
Paris ; and it has been a great advantage to the end we have in view that 
the American Delegation have taken a keen interest in the same subject, 
and have been 'working actively in the same direction. The subject 'v^'as 
referred to a small International (Committee, on which this country was 
represented by a Fellow of the Academy, who is also a member of the 
Archjeological Committee, and draft clauses were drawn up for insertion in 
the Treaty of Peace with Turkey and in the mandates to be given to the 
mandatory I^owcrs Until these documents are made public it is too eailj 
to say whether these clauses have been adopted without change. 

THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 

A course of five public lectures on “ The Art of Asia will be 
delivered at the London Institution by Mr. Laurence Binyon on Wednes- 
days, at 5 p.m., commencing November 19. The first lecture will be 
introductory in character, and will be followed by “ The Art of India, 
with special reference to Rajput painting and Mogul School, Persian 
painting, Chinese art, in which special stress will be laid on the importanc# 
of landscape painting ; and for the last lecture, on December 17, Japanese 
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art. The L.C.C. lias arranged some interesting lectures foi the con- 
venience of ‘‘all teachers actually employed in tc;ul;ing within the ad- 
ministrative County of Condon, irrc.spective of the paiticular Institution at 
which they may be engaged.” They include ten lectures by Mr. ’A. 1). 
Innes on India, 'l’uesday.s, at 6 p.m., lieginning October ;, and dmitting 
October 28. Ten Icctmes will be delivered by Mr. Ale.xaiukr Sefi oli 
Fridays, at 6 p.m., beginning (October 3, and omitting October 2.|, the 
subject being “ I’alcstine and .Syria from ( ■u ur de Cum to .Allenby.’' 
Castly, Mr. K. Campbell 'J’hompson, late Captain, Special Service Officei 
vrith Intdbgencc, G.H.th, Mesopotamia, will speak on “The l and ofTwo 
Rivers,” on Thursdays, at 6 p.m,, connueru ing Oi tober .1, .ind will be 
illustrated by lantern slides. All tliese lectures are being delivered at tlie 
School of Oriental Studies, and in the case of each subject are ten in 
number. 
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India’s Nation Builders. By D. N. Bannerjca. (I^ondon : I/ead/ey Bros.) 

{Reviewed by John Pollkn, c.le.) 

Mr. D. N. Bannerjca has rendered good service to India and to the 
Em]>ire in publishing this book, and has done due honour to the living 
and to the dead amongst eminent Indians. 

In describing their lives, characters, and labours his desire has been to 
repudiate all methods of agitation that are not strictly constilutional ; and 
he has done his best to dissociate himself from any propaganda that 
exploits race-hatred. He secs clearly that the well-being of his native land 
is bound up in the well-being of the British iCinpirc — and that the two 
countries are essential one to the other — that united they stand, diividcd 
they fall. He also feels that in his own land ‘‘ religious, social, and 
political reform must go liand in hand — .so* that the prev.iihng anomalies 
in the Indian communities may not furnish an excuse for reactionary 
obstruction on the one hand, or indifference to the demands of India’s 
social emancipation on the other, lie claims that a substantial measure 
of self-government must he given to India immediately in so far as it is 
compatible wiih the security and stability of the Empire as a whole.” 

He then proceeds to give brief sketches of the life-work and character 
of men whose names are watchwords in the India of to-day, and whose 
writings and speeches have done so much to touch the hearts and rouse 
the enthusiasm of their advanced fellow countrymen and of “young India ” 
generally. Amongst the dead he begins with Kaja Ram Mohiin Roy, 
and ends with Dadabhoy Naoroji and G. K. Gokhale — and amongst the 
living he begins with Sir Rabindra Nath T'agore — and ends with Lala 
Lajpat Rai, and Surendra Nath Bannerjea. 

To take the last first — he describes Surendra Nath as the “ Edmund 
Burke of India ”~the burden of whose counsels “to the radical and 
ardent spirits of young Bengal” has been “evolution and not revolution,” 
and whose influence has always been a restraining influence in the sr here 
of Indian politics— a restraint tempering idealism with sanity. 

Our author heads his chapter on “Surendra Nath Bannerjea,” with the 
following quotation from one of Surendra Nath’s speeches : • 

We are the subjects of the proudest empire in the world. IVe glory in 
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that imperial connection which makes us the p.xrticipaiors oi' that noble 
heritage of freedom which is the birthright of every Kngbshiuan ’ Let the 
Russians (Germans?) come if they choose- They will find behind tlte 
serried ranks of one of the grandest armies in the woiid, the ciRiniless 
myriads of a loyal people, united by contenimcnl, by gratitude, by 
willingness for self-sacrifice; ready to guard an empire that has nKant in 
India the establishment of peace, the dilTiision of knowledge, and which I 
trust will yet mean the political enfranchisement of her vast people/’ 

Otir author says that “though Hindu to the backhone, Ikinneijea lias 
always appreciated deeply the beautiful and ins[iiring teachings and ethi« s 
of Christianity,” and being a lifelong member of that prc^gies^ive Hindu 
denomination called the llrahtna Sainaj, he h4is e\er insislotl <}\\ the need 
for maintaining a conciliatory attitude towards othei religions. 

Toucliing upon Surendra Nath liannerjea s withdriwal from th(‘ Indian 
Civil Service, our author has fairly set forlli ih.e fat ts ami, as certain 
members of the Ilcngal Indian Civil Servit c (until rei'cntly living) could 
certify, bannerjea was undoubtedly subjected to trcatnnait whir li would 
hardly have been accorded to a young English ofticer in like < irciimstaiua.s. 
lUit those were the days when after the fall of “ naileybiny’s Hall of 
Eamc,’' British Indians feared to see 

“Muir, Lawrence, tank with ('haiterji 
And IMowdeus allernale with Hulls, 

And (ihoses elbow I dhotis, 

an 1 still regarded “ Competition- Wall.ahs ” gencrail) as (.reatiires of inferior 
clay' ! 

<,)f Lala Lajpat Rai, our aiithcjr says he was “always a constitutional 
agitator and opposed to methods of physical violence,” and he describes him 
as the soul of the “ Arya Saniaj.” But he, somewhat mconsi aently, a<lds 
that Lajpat Rai’s deportation without trial was “enough to con veil any 
mediocrity into a national hero/* and that the revulsion of po[)u]ar feeluig 
in his favour when he turned the other cheek to the Lahore Arya Samjj 
(when it smote him) “converted him from an innucaioiis political reformer 
into a political enthusiast,” 

In his brief notice of Arabinda Chose — the brilliant Cambridge classic al 
Scholar and first-class honour man — who got into the Indian Civil Service 
easily, but was finally rejected because he could not “ [)a.>.s the riding test,* 
cjur author points out that Chose has strongly deprecated “ haired of the 
English as quite alien to true Nationalist propaganda,'* and that when he 
was recently interviewed in his political exile, he ex[)ressed satisfaction at 
“ the increasing friendliness prevailing between the British and the Indians,” 
admired the presidential address of Sir S. B. (now Lord) Sinha, and 
expressed his conviction that “ Indian politics should not be petty or 
parochial, but worthy of the grand traditions of a great nation.*' 

Depin Chandra Pal, too, has declared that should Providence offer him 
the choice of absolute independence for India with one hand, and the 
^tlternalive of self-government within the Empire with the other, he would 
unhesitatingly accept the latter ! 

\ 
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His chapter on “ Bal-Gangadhar Tilak” Mr. Bannerjea prefaces with a 
summary of the finding recorded by the High Court when the bonds which 
Tilak had to execute for being of good behaviour were cancelled in 1917. 
This finding sets forth that “ Mr. Tilak is fully cognizant of the benefits 
that have accrued from the British connection and acknowledges them 
frankly,” but demands the transference of political power from the 
bureaucracy to the people, and Mr. Bannerjea says that — “without 
Gokhale — who was not a popular hero — political forces could not be 
properly controlled — but without Tilak these will not be generated at al! " ; 
and declares that instead of the crushing sentence passed upon liiin 
bringing about the “downfall of Tilak” (as Chirol inaptly put it), it 
actually helped his uprise in Indian esteem ; and to-day Tilak is, beyond 
doubt, “the uncrowned king” of political India. 

M. K. Gandhi's eminent services in the cause of Indian citizenship and 
of the Empire, have been well described by our author, and the chapter 
on this patriot, who suffered so much for his fellow-countrymen, concludes 
with the hope that the spirit of camaraderie which the common defenre 
of Empire has fostered will make the prevalence of cordial and harmonious 
relations a normal feature of the meeting of the races within the Empire. 

Passing from the living to the dead, Mr. Bannerjea describes what (iopala 
Krishna Gokhale was able to accomplish for his country, and how he placed 
on the altar of patriotic duty — not simply his talents, energies and abound' 
ing enthusiasm, but his 7 >ery all ; and how well Dadabhoy Naoroji — “ the 
Grand Old Man of India” — served his Motherland during his long life. 
Among the moderate politicals of India, Mr. Bannerjea declares, n.one 
came up to Naoroji in point of unblemished private life and irrcproaclmhle 
public career stimulated by high impersonal 'aims. 

Of the political activities of the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Mr. 
Bannerjea speaks with deep ai^precialion, and says that Sir Syed Ahmed 
achieved for the social and educational betterment of the Muslims of India 
all that Raja Ram Molmn Roy — the illustrious founder of the Brahma 
Samaj— -did for the moral and intellectual rejuvenation of the Hindus, 
lie saw clearly that the sullen attitude of the Muslims towards I'mglish 
education threatened the Muslim community with intellectual retrogression 
and narrowness of vision, and from this he did his best to save them. 
He was further convinced that women must also be educated, for otherwise 
they could not follow the life of reason on which he so much insisted, noV 
could they be good mothers or intelligent wives. He thus followed the 
lead of Keshab Chandra Sen, whose character for consistency with regard 
to the marriage of his tvvelve-year-old daughter to the Prince of Cooch- 
Behar Mr. Bannerjea defends and vindicates. 

We will not follow him into his strictures on the political views of 
Kabindra Nath Tagore, because, so far as politics are concerned, few would 
take the gifted “ Poet Laureate of India ” too seriously. In conclusion we 
must say Mr. Bannerjea deserves the highest credit for bringing out this 
high-toned and moderating work in the midst of the present unrest ; andL 
he is to be congratulated on the spirit of fair-play which pervades the book, 
and on the justice and kindliness of his criticisms and opinions. 
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1 HE Awakening of Asia. r»y IF. M. Ilyndnjan. (Ctissi'I/.) 7s. r>d. net. 
. It is difficult to discover in reading this book whether IMi. Hyndman 
has chosen for his main theme the awakening of Asia, the rise and 
probable menace of Japan, or the wirkedness and disastrous eon- 
s', quences of European intervention, more espec ially in India. title 

of his book and the conclusion which warns Eurojic that the pioblcin.s of 
Asia are not only grave but imminent, sug^gest the first : if sv>, no one 
will deny that a new spirit is stirring in *dl the jiriiicipal connlriLS of Asia. 
Presumably it is part of Mr. Ilyndman's case th.U ihis new sp rit is 
altogether to the good for the countries concen ed, and yet, Lir from show- 
ing that “ICiiropean iiitcrferenc.c, Kuiopean ailnnnistration, and iuiiopean 
domination,*’ have been “almost entirely harinful,” u has to a huge 
extent depended upon, and is itsedf (he piuduct cjf, thcni vciy inleili ience 
and domination. “Japan” it is admitted “ cntLied iq'oii her leiiKukable 
e.xperimcnt of the ada])tatioii of Western [iv^lii'cal instil iUu'm ^ to an 
Asiatic foundation” after having hist leinodelh.d lur national dih-iu e on 
European lines. is In-ginning to stii bat, if thrif; i., any nun.il tr» 

be drawn from these chapters which deal witii tlie lai East, it vv«.)M].i seem 
tc; be that C^iina must remain helpless under the shadov^ oi Japanese 
domination, unless and until she ivfoims herself by W'c^lern nunlnn'l.> and 
x'omes into line with the rest ol the civili/od woild. Suiely it is noioiious 
atiil can hardly be denied ev^en by the nicest va lent «>f extiemisis that the 
whole spirit of nationality and the W'hole Kinging fr sell goveininent in 
India is the direct product of Drilisli rule. 

I'hat these conseciuenccs were not foreseen 01 inlendcd when J‘.uio[)ecins 
fir.-.t peacefully penetrated or otl erwisc loued thiar way into ( 'hnaa and 
lagan, that Indian nationality and Indi.m sf.lf-g.ovennni.nt wtie not 
contemplated when the East India <‘om[Mny hrsi began to afimiiilsler 
Irniia, is perfectly true, ^'(;t or«c cannot shut one’s eyes to the lacts. 
M ho suggested the idea of a reqiublic to (.Ihina And where chd India 
gel her notions of a democracy, of libeity, and of the freedom of the Ihess ? 
Mr. Hyndman Ls quite right — and there is no doubt of liis sincerity 
throughout his book — in much that he say.s about unsavoury things in the 
past and unsatisfactory things in tlie jiresent. It is only too tine that 
Euiopeans have shown a tendency to despise all that is Oriental, whether 
it be manners, customs, religions, or manufactures. It is [lertinent, iiiore- 
civer, to ask the question whetlier foreigners are “capable of sympatliizing 
with and understanding the social system into which they forced an 
entry/’ and also “whether the European ideas, laws and economic con- 
ceptions imposed upon the population were not likely to prove injurious. 
Many for instance who have lived ihcir lives in India would admit that in 
some respects, at any rate, we administer the country too much on 
European lines, and that while we make a boast of adapting our regulations 
to the condition of the country, we do not carry that boast into practice 
sulficiently often and sufficiently far. 

^ But Mr. Elyndraan has in the sincerity of his indignation spoiled his 
case sometimes by overstatement, but more often by omission. He is 
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misleading in what he says and especially in what he leaves unsaid. This, 
is apparent even in the chapters on Japan and China, but becomes more • 
insistent when we get to India, for his whole argument is one long 
indictment of our dealings there. It is a little unfortunate that in quoting 
different authorities he generally gives us neither the name nor the date. 
The name peihaps he prefers to keep to himself, but the date is very 
pertinent because things are moving rapidly in India. If Mr. Hyndman 
had recently been to the country he would find that “white young 
bureaucrats/’ meaning, we suppose, the Civil Service, not only do, but 
arc encouraged to, associate as far as possible on equal terms with Indian 
gentlemen. It is no doubt necessary to qualify the phrase because the 
difference in manners, customs, and the attitude of mind makes it practic 
ally impossible to meet Indians with quite the same familiarity one shows 
to English friends. But passing by the tempting field for criticism which 
the chapter on finance offers, we would (juote the remarks on inigation as 
an instance of omission. “ It is,” he says, ‘‘ prepo^sterous to argue tiial 
irrigation is remedying this state o( things. . . . Irrigation applies to a 
very small area as carried out by European engineers. Sometimes the 
quality of the water supplied has actually proved injurious, owing to 
miscalculation as to the nature of the silt it would carry with it/’ Strictly 
true perhaps ; but grossly misleading. Ariificial irrigation can never deal 
with more than a small fraction of India, and much, as was acknowledged 
in 190T, remains to be done. Vet there is not one word of acknowledg- 
ment of the thousands of acres and the millions of the population saved 
from famine and destitution by the work already accomplished. 

SonicUiiies Mr. Hyndman is carried away by the storm of that conver- 
sion to which he alludes in his preface. He tells us that the unrest is 
“not due to German money, but to British misrule.'’ This statement, if 
not wholly incorrect, is certainly only very partially true. A few Acts, it is 
true, have been uni)opu]ar, but the whole cry that was raised in 1907 in 
violent terms and supported by assassinali<ins, and again in 1916, generally 
by more constitutional agitation, was “ India for the Indians.” It was not 
contended that England was unfit, but that Indians were fit, to govern the 
country, and the main contention w^as that they could do so at least as well 
as the British. No one who has closely followed events in India can 
really doubt that the unrest there is the outward and visible sign of a new' 
spirit, called into being by contact with the \Vest. , 

The hook, however, does a service in calling attention to the state of 
the three principal Asiatic countries. We would, however, caution the 
reader who has had to obtain his knowledge second-hand against accepting 
the argument too easily. It is not given to many to know all three 
countries intimately : but if those wrho know any one of them recognize 
the picture as a faithful presentation, uncoloured by preconceived ideas 
and theories, we shall be surprised. S. P. R. 

Thk Kutuke Governmen'i of India. Edited by Ernest Barker. 

{Alethuen and Co.) ^ 

Not the least part of the interest of this little book lies in the fact that 
most of it is the work of Indian civilians still in the Service. In a short 
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review it will be convenient to treat the book as a whole, with the caution 
that as each section is the work of a different author or sot of authors, ilie 
views of one arc not necessarily the views of the others. 

Was it not “ Ali Baba” who, in a work well known in India, s.'iid th.it 
if a Collector were to show his face in Simla, he would bo roe^vdv d as 
something of a curiosity? That is the attitude which the bonk takes u|>. 
“The great majority of the younger men . . . weie ne\er asked for a 
constructive opinion . . . ^Ve dn not acccj^t as our spokesmen tlie old 
officials most ^ (? least) ‘of all ihosj in Simla -whose lime is 
Again and again reference is made to tl,e iinienlity of a sysicm which 
regards the Secretariat as the source of all knowledge, ignoiing. to a very 
large extent at any rate, the men whose [/ici<'ii('al «.‘>p»*r?c?u'e and whose 
personal interest in the futuie give them a light to be hejid. 

The book offers both destiiictixc and construe live (nlicism. U con- 
demns the dyarchical ” scheme [>artly on hi.-^torical gromuN, hut mainly 
because it involves the setting up of Iw'o masters -the Ciown on the one 
hand and the Indian people on the other and because such a s\stem will 
tend in time to accentuate the cleavage, instead of le.iding, as :t should 
do, to an ultimate uniformity. It .giees with the Report in lejs’cting 
communal representation, not on the ground llierc taken that it will only 
empha.size the caste and religious distinctions which it is chsir.ible to 
eliminate, but rather on the ground that it is incompatible with, true 
popular representation. On the other hand, it siU!j;est« a scheme of joint 
responsibility for the whole administiation by tlie Isxccntiu*, whu h should 
be so constituted as to admit of the gr.adiial tiansfer of [)o\ver fioin an 
official majority to members of the Lcgislatuic. 

The authors strongly deprecate o[)portunisin, vague [)romisf‘s, and [>ions 
aspirations. 'J’hey urge on general grounds of political s('i( nr o that a 
Second Chamber is imperative and that it must be set up at once* or never, 
for if it is postponed it will not only lose in ])restige, but it will be billeily 
opposed as a limitation of the pow'ers of the Lowci House. Bill abfive 
all, they plead for some clearer definition of the position of the StTvices 
under the new system; for, as they say, if the quality is to be maintained, 
“ no system of incremental pay can afford compensation for the loss of 
future honour, position, and prestige. ’ The option of retiring before 
completion of service, which is proposed as a remedy, is not adequate, 
^^or it affects only the men at present serving, and can be no guarantee for 
future quality. On the other hand, if really the Services (and es|)e(.ially 
the Civil Service) will suffer serious injury from the change, the proposed 
increment is open to the d<mble criticism, that it is suspiciously like a 
bribe and that it is a fancy payment for an inferioi class of work. 

Amidst a mass of impassioned utterances, based on the one hand on 
the aspirations of Ir^dia and on the other on the tyranny of Brahmanism 
or general unfitness for the assumption of power, reasoned criticism of the 
scheme itself is comparatively rare. I’or this reason alone, apart from its 
intrinsic merits, the book is to be commended to thoughtful students of 
Indian politics. 
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A History of thk Sikhs. By Joseph Davey Cunningham. New and 
Revised Edition, with two maps by H. L. O. Garrett, m.a., i.e.s. 
(Oxford : Humphrey Milford,) 8s. 6d. net- 

Captain Cunningham’s extremely valuable and original history of the 
Sikhs, published so long ago as 1849, was well worthy of reissue. He 
belonged to a clever and original family, being the oldest son of Allan 
Cunningham, a quite famous contemporary of Scott, known to all who 
love the literature of that day, and the first of four able brothers well 
known in action and in books. Joseph Cunningham was the first English- 
man to obtain an intimate knowledge of the Sikhs. He served as 
soldier and as political agent on the frontier, and closely investigated the 
history and characteristics of the people, embodying the results in the very 
vigorous book which he wrote when he was political agent at Bhopal. 
He had the great advantage of being a sharer in inucli that he describes, 
and he had none of the prejudices which wore much more common in his 
time than they are to-day. No doubt, as Brofcssc^r (larrctt &ay.s, he was 
partial, especially in regard to the first Sikh War. 

“ In his eyes the war represents a national tide of self-preservation rising 
against the evcr-cnrroaching power of ICngland. Such was very far from 
being the case, and very different motives actuated the coriupt administra- 
tion of Lahore. 'Lerrified of the power of the army, that administration 
flung its legions across the Sutlej in the hope that they would be either 
annihilated or so seriously crippled as to cease to be a danger in the future. 
At the same time the outbreak of hostilities would divert attention from 
the shortcomings of the central government.” 

But none the less the later chapters of Cunningham’s book are worthy 
of attention as the work of a candid man, who had many means, though 
not all, of knowing the truth ; and some at least of his criticisms — not that, 
however, on law, as Professor Garrett rightly points out — and a great deal 
of his advice may well be pondered to-day. His book, indeed, is 
characteristic of a period of British rule in India, when soldier-scholars w'ere 
setting themselves seriously to study and to understand the peoples with 
whom they dealt. And if tlicy made mistakes we can learn from these 
mistakes as well as from their researches. 

Cunningham’s work is something of a classic. Mr. Garrett has edited 
it most worthily. He has studied the Lahore records, he has read all the 
modern books of his subject, he has let nothing in the many excellent 
historical publications which are issued in India to-day escape him— for 
example, he gives appropriate reference in regard to the Battle of Delhi, 
J803, to Sir Edward Maclagans important article in the journal of the 
Punjab Historical Society— and he exercises, wherever it is needed, a 
sound, independent judgment. The edition will take a high place among 
books which must be read for the understanding of the history of British 
India. 

W. H. H. 
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Man’s Life in Three Woki.ds. A Ho-)klct fo'- l’>cj;inneis. liy Annie 
Besant. {Tkeosop/iual JJou^e.) 

Probt.ems of Rfa ONVI RIXTION. Lcciuics drliven d at the Foity third 
Anniversary Meeting of the 'rheosophiral Society at Dclln, f)cccin 
ber, F918. By Annie Besant. {^rhcoso^hical Pnbliskin^d, Iloitsc.) 

Mrs. Besant’s coiilidcnce is ama/ing, and her eroed a comforting mes 
sage for tho.^e wlio arc daily or even momentarily conscious ot the difh'icnt 
planes of existence. But for the scepti< al her dogmatism is iKgi alto 
getficr convincing ; the inteliigent roadci retjuiivs soiiualimg more ll::in 
her aflirmations. If her beliefs aie to gam at'cepiauce, slu: should either 
ground them on an intelligible c\[)erieiiee f)r remfuice ihe n by a (juality 
of language that is able to impress itself as an t!xj)ri*ssmn, l\o\v(*ver halting, 
of something ultimate- But Mrs. Besant is far loo siue ol man’s spiiitnal 
evolution; her words too final, tliougli lacking ihc le d Lh.uacter of 
finality. She docs not bring a single argument to ])*Mr on lu i tlu as, arul 
is utterly lat King in the elemental} tligni^y of esjuebsi'jn. As an example of 
her st)Ie we read on [). .> : 'I'o understand the faslnon c)f In-i life \i\ the 
vlu'ce worlds uc must umlerstnnd also his composition, mu‘>t know \\hat 
i man is in his clritluug, (Jse shall wc always be alraod wlvn; no r\mse is 
for fear, and bewildered where clearness Cj pie ermii'*ni ly lasa s-ai y.'’ At 
other times her st}lc, that degenerates into a curuitis and quite rh q»l<’a-ni;’, 
jargon, is merely comic. On p. 31 : ( )iji man, in l;i > baby clotliis, lia> 

bodies very susceptible to supei physical inlliienc\>, and tor lip* fust few 
years of his life in the lov;er worlds he can make many nnpic.^ions U|>on 
them, cs()ecially during the first seven years, on llie a^jlral and pl’>M<al. 

Elsewhere she talks of “the man's clothing” as the nioic maienal 
minded might talk of Dr, Jaeger’s underwear, i(jn^idt‘rs the a^tral world 
or the elhcric doulrle as the average man considers his porridge for 
breakfast. 

Man’s peregrinations through life and death is the subject matter of iliis 
** Booklet for lieginners.** As an exposition of the iioirle doctrine of re- 
incarnation it could scarcely be more mystifying. Mrs. Jicsant should 
treat her pot theories with more lucidity unless she would sfioner they 
remained the esott ric gifts of her few followers. 

In ** Problems of Reconstruction *’ she has attacked rjueslions of more 
immediate importance, and has been on llie whu^e more sueec'ibful. 1 lie 
/ectures are addressed to an Indian audience, and .so pre.sumabiy the theo- 
sophical basis serves a distinct [)urpose. Her view> on reconsli uction are 
neither original nor particularly profound ; hut the reincarnation motive 
does colour them to the extent of making practical optimism an intelligible 
attitude. The belief in man’s progressive evolution through many lives is 
in fact the touchstone by v/hich to measure the values of this world, 
explaining away, as it were, so much of the apjiarcnt injustice and in 
equality that afflict mankind. Armed with this belief Mrs. besant pro- 
ceeds to sketch a plan of reconstruction on a sound iiasis. She has fine 
^'ideals. Her citizen would be a real citizen of the world. Ihese lectures, 
in fact, might be addressed to any nation, for the authoress has a large 
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vision and a constructive purpose, both of which are invaluable in an at;.' 
of revaluations. _ F. J. C. 

Benov Kumar Sarkak; Hindu Achikvements in Exact Scienci-^ 
i6tno., 82 pp. (Longf/mns^ Green a?id Co.) i!?i. 

'I'his small work contains a very comprehensive claim for India to ,1 
larger place than is usually granted her in the history of Science. O' 
course, we have a few exhaustive and specialized works like Professor Sn 
C. 1 *. Ray^s “History of Indian Chemistry," and a few hooks on Indian 
medicine, surgical armamentarium, exact sciences in general, etc., some o; 
which have been reviewed in these pages. I'his hook is not so didactic . 
it is more in the form of a chronological survey divided in chapters. In r 
few cases the author appears rather too sanguine, and for that very reason 
one might wish that, useful and interesting as the book is in its present tonv. 
as an introduction to the subject, it had been given greater development. 

H. ].. 1 . 


'rin-: OxroKP Hisiokv ov India : From the Karlicst Times to the End 
J911. liy Vincent A. Smith, CM. 15 . (^C)xtord.) 

^'he publication of an “Oxford History ’Ms in itself an event of grerr 
magnitude. Mr. Vincent Smith’s book is no exception to this rule. Hr 
has given us in 783 pages, embellished with 18 > illustrations and 24 maj' 
and plans, a very handy reference book for the learned, which is so rca'l* 
able that it serves at the same time as a graphic account for the casiia 
readers, and an introduction for the first student of Indian history. More 
over an acquaintance, however cursory, with the peoples of Hind an(' 
their story is at least as important to the llritish subject as the deeds of a 
Charlemagne or a Napoleon, and should form part of every school curn 
culum. 

Compared to Trotter's History (as revised and brought up to 1911 b> 
Archdeacon Hutton), Mr. Vincent Smith gives much more space to the 
period anterior to the Rule of the East India Company, and the genera 
arrangement of books and chapters is also at variance. 

Mr. K. H. Havell writes on “ The Pasis of Indian History " in his book or. 
“ The Ideals of Indian Art," that “ Indian history is much more con- 
cerned with the bearing which human events and actions have upov 
human conduct than with compiling a bare record of the events and 
actions themselves. Indian history is a spiritual guide and moral text 
book for Indian people, not a scientific chronicle of passing events.’ 
It is clear that in a handbook such as the present, chronology as scientific 
as possible, must nevertheless form the basis. But Mr. Vincent Smith in 
spile of his faithfulness to the Western ideas of historic sense has kept in 
mind that “Indian history, like Indian philosophy and Indian art, is a 
part of Indian religion." We observe that Mr. Trotter and Mr. Vincent 
Smith share admiration for the work of Lord Curzon. 
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NORTH AFRICA 

roL’iS Thomas: Voyagk au riOuxnAKA kt au Sol-. i6uu),, 244 [>p. 

(Paris; Payot and Co,) 4 frs. 

This small book consists of personal recollections and somt' advii e to 
would-bc travellers in Morocco, The author, lieutenant in tlie I tench 
army, was a member of a mission sent from Marrakesh to Agadir in 1917, 
and his book is made up of notes, somewhat edited, i)ut none the less far 
too rich in iterations. It is a pleasant book, full of thumbnail sketches 
and of information which, imparted in conversational tfmes almost, should 
be of value to most readers, who, however, occasionally may fmd lAcneli 
vsords, such as bot^stifailk^ not usually luiind in polished literature. 

H. L. i. 


FAR I'AST 

( Couf> i!}uted by 11 . I .. I ( u \ ) 

i’Hb: PjvOIUO-M or Jai’\x. l>y an ex-( 'eain^ellor of I ('gati'/n in the l*'U 
I'last. 8vo., 722 pp. (Amsterdam. Ci, Wni ! m'h,) n;iS. 

Tok Isolation or Jalan, 8vo., 1 50 [>p., being a sef|ncl to the abovi', same 
author and pul>lishcrs-, nju)- 

The above books startle one first of all by the “ de< oiation ” of tiu-n 
eovers, the fir-A with a stage Japano.se carrvniL; m 'ms belt a inked C/:/y/ru 
jWord thrust from iigbt \o left in a wn) that no lJpaIu•^e e\» r w(i;e. a 
.sword Ah‘C belt iisell beao's a female o!)i) : the second volume t)y ils Ciiimse 
ideograms wiitten in such a way as to .show that the authors ncvci handled 
a waiting brush before ! 

d'he contents arc still moic startling. '1 iic audior, whe^ so i arefully hides 
his personality behind a vague dij»iomatic title, sees only two way.s to .;olve 
wliat he considers the “ I’roblem of Japan ’ — namely, a now combination 
formed of ICngland, (lermany, and the United States ; or by a newcombiiui 
tion formed of Japan, Russia, and (Germany. That is daled October 5, 1918. 
Vou pay your gulden and you take your cln'ice. It is not worth while to 
go much further; the author knowrs the histoiy of Japan and its iiiudern 
politics well, buthi.s whole feeling right through the b(iok i.s pro-Boclie, o[>en 
its pages at random and the evidence almost jumps out- c.i;^., on page 189 : 
“ 'rhe misdirection of English policies in this war is due to the fact that 
Tier destinies are controlled or directed by a man, or men, be it Lloyd 
George, J^ord NurlhcluTe, Lord Alilner, or Lord (An /on, one or all of them 
who are men of one idea. Win the war, is their cry — never mind what 
comes after.’* If that does not stink of Wilhclmstrasseand its asphyxiating 
gases, we should like to know whence it came. 

In the second instalment of his propaganda, the author tells us that the 
collapse of Germany lias not altered his view’s (March 15, 1915). M iih 
such a mind he goes on to discussing the relations between Ja])an and 
China, Korea, and the United States- NV"e don t agree with liiin and mos’ 
•■of his opinions, but he is evidently a w’ell-infurmed and learned man, whose 
learning deserves respect, and whose arguments are well worth reading d 
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only to grasp how thorough he is in his partisanship. A man with such 
strongly defined opinions ought to have the courage to sign his name. 

H. L. J. 


KOREA 

The agitation in Korea against Japanese rule continues on the usual 
lines, and culminated with a bomb outrage against the new Governor- 
General Baron Saito on his arrival. The Imperial Rescript calling for 
a better understanding of Japanese aims by those whom Japan seeks to 
raise from sloth into prosperity had no effect. 'Fo address tlic Koreans us “our 
loyal and dutiful subjects’' in the same way as if they were Japanese in 
Japan does not go <lown with the nationalists, it is almost needless to say, 
and it only adds fuel to the fire. Disgruntled babblers arc at work in all 
parts of the world painting the Koreans as exploited martyrs, which they 
are far from being, and there can be but little doubt that the agitation is 
merely the work of half-educated students and Christianized Koreans who 
have come under American influence and do not realize the stupidity of 
their own behaviour. They blackmail some of the uneducated masses into 
direct action, and much the same prevails as with the Irish and the 
VA Azar “ students.” 'J’he masses, however, appear content enough with 
their lot, vastly improved from the days when they were squeezed out of 
their earnings by a crow’d of lazy, good-for-nothing, greedy officials, whom 
the present agitators presumably yearn to replace. The Seoul Press have 
reprinted in pamphlet form a series of articles which, publishe<l I}etwecn 
March and May, 1919, throw a good deal of light on the internal situation. 
There is no doubt tliat tlie Japanese Government only wish to improve 
the lot of the Korean, and they have shown in their yearly reports how 
efficiently the [>roblem has been tackled. I'hc present writer has only 
found one apostle of Korean nationalist aims amongst Europeans who have 
been there and are presumed to know, who being also an Irish nationalist 
of the deepest dye could hardly be expected to do olherwnse. 

The report for 1918-1919 and 1919-1920 should afford interesting 
reading when they appear. H. L. J. 


Indo-China and its Prtmitivk People. By Capt. Henry Baudeson, 
Translated by E. Appleby Holt. 8vo., 328 pp., with 48 illustrations. 
(I/u/c/u/ison and Co.) 16s. net. ^ 

'Fhe author was one of the officers attached to the Surveys preliminary 
to the construction of the Indo-Chinese Railway, which will ultimately link 
together Saigon and Hanoi, along the east coast of Indo-China, a length of 
2,000 kilometres, part of which are already in working order. 

He had to live amongst the tribes of savage “ Moi,” as they call them- 
selves, and found them shy, pugnacious, interesting folks, much afraid of 
the savage tigers which infest their forests. He seems to have enjoyed 
their confidence, and his book shows how difficult is the path of the 
ethnologist even when on friendly terms with the natives. His narrative^ 
deals with almost every phase of savage life, and he has felt it incumbent 
upon him to draw parallels between their ways and those of other savages 
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or of past civilizations, which might have been left out with advanta-e, 
as the cadre oi the work docs not alU)w sulficient elbow room for e\)i.ii!sli\ e 
treatment, and particularly because it might have been moic inten sting t(» 
trace the relationship between the “ Alot "and their coriespondinL; muive-: 
in Formosa and the Far East than to wander back to ancient Egy[>t and 
the l^ushongo dear to Mr. d'orday. We say so in no carping spirit, lor the 
author’s treatment of his main subject is so admirable that one would fain 
have more of it ; moreover, it is anthropology without a dry page in it, and it 
should enjoy a large sale. As is well known, the French are taking con 
sidcrable interest in their Indo-Chinese subjects; a school --Ecolc I'Yaiu aist 
d’Extieme Orient — replete with learned spi'dalisis, publishes a quarterly 
journal dealing with Archieology, languages, Ait, tic., of the legion and 
of the ncigiibouring countries, and the feeling l)etwcen IKllivcS and I'Ycnctl 
settlers and administrators is so satisfactory that many Annamites havi* given 
their blood for their stepmother during the war. Afiichofthal goml feeling 
is undoubtedly due to the exertions of men like ('apt. Hemy Daudeson 
in their relations with the aborigines, who otherwise miglit easily w'lth tlieii 
very efficiently [loisoncd arrows make life impossible for their Wc>teii^ 
Tulcrs. 

As we said, the author has bexni a very thorough observer, leaving but 
little to glean for others, exc ept perhaps details which can only he extuirted 
from the native after years of intereouise, if at all. Ilis illiistiaiions are 
good and of considc^rable variety, no hackneyed pictme am(':\gsi them. 
Incidentally they show a h'rerich M.O. iiraclising aiisi'iillaiion d Nume 
hi pcau^ in the time-honoured and surprising fashion which still prevails in 
the country whence the stethoscope came! 

The translation is very fair, hero and there “ pyrile of iron,’" ‘'rifle of 
small bore,” betray hasty writing, a few misprints occur: rc.id (i^/nesa 
(p. 260), Tvakshmi and Salagram (p. 2S4), and an error, on page 2h:», 
surely linen should be hemp^ for Linum usitatissinium may give a laxative 
seed, but surely it does not intoxicate. 

The second part of the book deals wdth the Chains, whose name is 
pronounced Tiara, and in earlier days (rS9r-94) was transliterated Kiam, 
I'siam, Tjam, but since the twentieth century Ch does duty for Ti. . . . 
They are more civilized than the “ Moi "" and experts in the art of using 
poison gas in burglarious ventures. 

* The chapters devoted to these Atohammedan remains of a once important 
khigdom, the history of which has been unravelled by Maspero some six or 
se^ven years ago, are equally valuable with the fiist poitiun of the book. 
The C'hams loom large in the bibliography, which stops at 1912. Since then 
there have been further contributions to the study in the IJ.E.r.E.O 
by Durand, Coedes, L. Finot, etc. H. L. J. 

FICTION 

The City of Palms. By Kathlyn Rhodes. {Huickinsoni) 6s. gd. net. 

The author of this racy and skilfully narrated novel is to be congratu- 
lated on her vivid and poetical description of Constantinople, that cit^ of 
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many charms. It must appeal to all who, like the writer, liave fascinating 
recollections of the Bosphorus and Bujukdere, once the famous resort of • 
the ambassadors to the Sublime Porte. Outstanding among the various 
characters is Sylvia, the niece of that tragic figure Sir Denzil, who, gifted 
with clairvoyance, outwits the evil Rissic, a mysterious shady Turk, eager 
for revenge. 'J'he story reaches its clim.ax when, after many vicissitudes, 
Sylvia, married to an idealistic American (he lives to die at El Denar, an 
oasis in the desert) is lured into an old Egyptian tomb at Sanieh, where 
she had discovered a valuable papyrus manuscript. She is saved, however, 
in time by her husband and her friend Roy, who is perhaps the only natural 
character in the book. Rissic is certainly drawn as a most mysterious 
personality, and we doubt whether a Turk can be imbued with the 
( ollector’s passion, the flair of the connoisseur with which she cndc'ws him, 
and which she makes the motive power of his acts of odious treachery and 
lust of revenge. Yci “ Si non c re}i\ c ben trovaioi' as the Italians say. 
Or does the explanation lie in that I’olisli strain in his veins due to an 
oclaliscpic who may have [>ecn his mother, since 'I'urks often have non- 
Muslirn slaves? Certainly his sudden death is a relief to vSylvia, and — to 
the reader. D. M. R. 

I’lkTHKK Iv\sr uiAN Asta. By ^V’ard Muir. 6s. net. 

To those who love to bask in the W'arm atmosphere of the South Seas - 
further ICast than Asia - while themselves staying in a comfortalflc arm 
chair in the rainy West, we recommend this tale of adventure, wdiere 
“Alvin 1 ), Kcllock, American citizen.'' pierces the “solid cliff oi jungle” 
to see a mysterious doctor, and meets a maiden most divinely fair. A 
grim secret, and the terrific unforeseen culmination of the swift series of 
incidents, give a Western spice to this lOastcrn talc, which does not lose 
thereby in fascination. 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

September issues : 

Geographical Journal: “Crete: its Scenery and Natural Features,’* by 
A. Trevor Baltye. 

Financial Review of Revmvs : “The Trade Future of Russia,” by Ernest 
Hamilton. 

The Contemporary Review : “Indian Reforms and the Station Club,'* bV 
Indians. 

Revue dss F>enx Afondes : “ Un Martyr de la Grande Tragedie ; le I’sar 
Nicholas II.,” by S. M. la Reme Marie de Roumanie. 


TRADE 

The London Chamber of Commerce have published in pamphlet form 
(105, price 3d.) the address on Recent Developments in Japanese Trade, 
by Mr. E. F. Crowe, C.M.G., H.M. Counsellor of Embassy at Tokyo^ 
which is of great value as a survey of the present position in Japan. Of 
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course it contains the usual stalciuents as tu cheaiine>.s ot labour and 
wickedly long hours, emphasized by statistics; these »vj11 doubtless be 
utilized by the advocates of short hours and laige pay foi being in the 
shop, regardless of production : but it would be foolish to e\pvjet the 
Japanese working man, who t/rw work, to n|)set the order of things in a 
hurry, just to please European lazybones, 'fhe Japanese have made vt r> 
thorough use of all their commercial opportunities dining the wai, a^' 
witness the trade with India, al)()ut which tlie A'cruw some 

months ago, and 'The I'lmes in the eaily part of Sei>ti. mber, liave b( eci 
quite outspoken. One Wi)iild like, however, to see all tin* slaiistie-^ brought 
together to a common ilemnninauii* of te>nnage 01 niinibers, the rales of 
purchase having so greatly varied that statislici .ne to some e\ieni mis 
leading. It appears probable, however, that clieaj) Japanese gvuuls. unless 
tlicy piovc of I'jetter quality, will not hold the iMiropean Tiiaik* l hmg. 
As a case in point, we might mention pencils ; one iniftoHer, if not several, 
flooded the market with rubbisii fit only to l>e used as lire hghteis al [irjces 
e(|Ual to the best pre*Wwir Kuropvran goods; who made the j'U>fit is mA 
our conc ern, but that is ncH the way to go to work. 


VARIA 

Mr. Munay annvninces the forthcoming [mbhcation ol seveial iiuuu)- 
graphs on manganese and various caher niincial coinmodiLics by tlu- expisi 
staff <»f the Imperial InsliluLe, which, having n^gaid to the legh h'Vt l ot 
tile picvious publications on zinc and junasli, shoiiM l)e of considerai)le 
iiilerest. 


RUSSIA 

'JhiE SiMP.rr or Russia. Studies in Ili.stoiy, Literature, and I*]Vi!o-.ophy. 
I'.y 'riu:)inas Uarrigue Masaryk, First Jbc'^ident of the Oef'ho-Slovak 
Republic, d ranslaled by luien and Cedar 1‘aiil. "J’w’O \d)liimcs. 
(6k Allen and Unudnl) 

W'e hail with interest this study caf Russia by an eiuiuent scai and now' 
head of a young and rising State- The Czech scholais were pioneers of 
Slav philology, and their works wc^re eagerly taken up bv Ivussian savants. 
Hiey easily exc:el most of their Slav brethren and cousins in intellertnal 
a^:hievcments, and in the spheres of patriotism and ])hysi('al culture tin ir 
Sokol movement spread among their kinsmen 'Ihiough this i'aiglisb 
tivinslation of his German work published at Jena, the eminent sc holar and 
statesman illuminates Russia for ^Vcstern students, and has laid his readers 
and Russia hersell under a heavy debt. 

Like Lincoln, Garfield, and other gre^at American Presidents, Masaryk 
was bc^rn of humble parentage at Hodonin (Gilding). Moravia, and began 
life as a blacksmith’s apprentice. After study at Vienna and J-ei|)/ig he 
lectured on philosophy at Vienna. Attention was drawn tcj his study of 
r^iicide in contemporary Europe, which he attributed to decline in religious 
sentiment. When the Czech University of Prague — originally founded^by 
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the great Emperor Charles IV. in 1348 — was re-created in 1882, Masaryk 
was appointed Professor of Philosophy. His qualifications for the position^ 
were profound, as he was well known as a critical authority on English 
philosophy, and had written on Hume, Mill, and Spencer. In addition 
he knew the doctrines of Comte, Kant, and modern French and Cermiin 
philosophy. He is a rcrogni/ed critical exponent of Marxism, Masar\k 
for many years led the Realist Party in his co^rntry, and was a keen critic' 
of the late Austrian administration. It is probable that if Austria had 
listened to his repeated warnings her position would have been dif- 
ferent, and the course of hisUjry must have been modified. Rcferiing 
to the Southern Slavs, an Austrian deputy said that when lie came ac r<;5s 
inlelligeni students tliey had all been Masaryk’s pupils. He was a reailesi> 
i:xj)Oser of the shady procedure o( the Austiian Government in conncv lum 
with the “ treason trials,*’ when it was shown that forgery was e\tcnsi\t]y 
employed. There was no question of his sympathies at the tjulbreak ol 
the War, and Masaryk suec. eded in escaping from impi isonmenl and 
certain danger to life, .and leaclied England. His daughter, Dr. AiiCe 
Masar)k, w\as long a prisoner in company with Mme. Penes. \\ Inle 
in lamdon Professor Ma'iaryk lectured at King’s College on the pioblein 
of small nationalities, anil on Slavonic languages and literature, dli- e. he 
organized the efforts ot his countr^’men in various countries on iHh.d/ at 
the Allie«=, visiting Rinsia for this purpose, and passed over to A-.-eii a, 
where he met and conlVared with President Wilson. At lengtli the ( ’/eca.o 
Slovak Republic was formed, and Alasaryk returned to Pi ague in ti lum])!! 
as President. 'Phe title 'Vet* Vtusli (father of the country) wms Iicstowcd on 
the Ihnperor (.'h.irles J V., and last century on the hi‘-A(a'ian and scatesniim, 
Francis Palacky, and may now be applied to the illustrious Jhesident, oui 
authm. 

in the translators’ foRivo/d it is explained that this w^ork is tlie (caiconu- 
of de.sires of friends that Masar)k should write on Russia, in view ot inleicsl 
aroused by the Russo- |apa:iest.: W ar and the Revolution of 1905. It doevi 
not entirely represent his scheme, which was a discussion of the Russi.oi 
problem with Dostoiev.sky as a central point. But he found it imprac- 
ticable to deal with tha; long-suffering man of genius v\ithout reference to 
those who preceded and succoeded him ; in fact, it was necessary to treat 
of the history, literature, and jdiiloso[)hy of Russia from the early sources 
Ho possesses a first-hand knowledge of the language and literature, and an 
acquaintance with the country gained during repeated visits. The sub- 
stance of this woik was given in lectures at Chicago Univeisity, aiivi 
further studies of Dostoievsky and his place in European literature a.fc 
[iromised. As the German original of this work appeared in 1913 there is 
no reference to the War, the contribution made by Russia as an active 
member of the Allies, the Revolution, and the subsequent disastrous 
Bolshevist Watpurgisnacht, In the work as it stands there is a vast 
amount of philosopliical, historical, and political reflection which docs not 
.strictly correspond to the title. 

Not the least interesting is the introductory chapter, in which it is showrf 
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that “Russia has prcseivcd the childhood of luirope/’ I'he visit to tht? 
‘ i'roitsa monastery, and the monk of “ (lethsem.uic " whose mind was loin 
i)ctwccn traditional Orthodox trainin- and cotitact with an enjii;htLnod 
professor from the AVost, recalled the authoi’s early upbrini^nnjj; 'amont; 
Slovak peasants, 'rhrough 'I'olstoy he came to know the Old Ik-lievers, 
who claim to be more Orthodox than the Oilliodox, and have persisted 
..ince the days of I'.sar Alexis and the Patiian.h Nikon. 

Slav as 1 am, a visit to Russia has involved many more siirpr st\'% 
tlian a visit to any other land. . . , 'I'he hairopean, one who lives in 
the present, has the current ot hi.-; thought involutilanly diiceted 
towards the futine, and antiei[utes the eonelusions that will follow 
from the given historic premisses. but in Russia he lind.s himself 
liaek in the past, often in the Middle Ages . . . Russia is laiiojK: as 
well. M'iien, therefore, J t'oiitrast Russia and Rurupe I Coniiasi two 
upochs. 

i he first volume discu^^cs llcjly Russia, with M )s(*owas ‘"thud Roinv 
Jeter’s refoims; serf emancipation; historical and religious pr«>hlems , 
'Slavophilism and Westernism; Iler/cn and bakiinin. ls:u h of tlicse 
lu’adings has been the subject of many volumes. In the ii igus of 
Mexander J. and Nicholas L, occuired iht^ great lUeiary movement, horn 
Kaiam/.iii and Rtishkm ()nward^. ’The Deknbrist revolt was organi/rd by 
men of lelteis and students, but tlie “ Nicholaitan n-gum^ ’was maikcd by 
levere j'lolicc repic.ssion, \v}ii<'h drove 'rurgemcv, IIer<.cn, and others 
.ibroad to expose Russia to the world. As in the case iA IVlraslicv sky 
and Dostoievsky, Nichola.s c:ond':iieic<i would-lx reforniLi.s to the scifioltl, 
and at the last minute of the eleventh houi sent them to Sibciia. “\i' hoi. is 
loliowcd the j)e[iy example (^f Merternii ii and lu’s anti revohuionury rt' 
aeiion, and followed it wilii idcntica! results.’’ It is pathetic that Ron. 
Molikov’s draft constitution snuuUI have been nmdeied abortive iht 
assassination of tlie well-disposed .Mexander II. d'lu* iimmch 
' 'obieclonostsev and rcacti(jn seemed complete during the leign 
Ahwander HI. 'The fciliowin ; reflection is imi>oiiant : 

Defeat was sustained in Mancluiiia, not by the Russian .',f)kheJ, 
l)ut by Ru.ssian aimy admuii.slration, the Russian ( leiKuai Mail, the* 
St. Petersburg Courl and its diplomacy, the Russian huieau* ra« y m 
a word, the whoK^ legiuie ol Pobiedonostsev^. ... It is not to be 
denied that U[»on the baUlelields in the Far Past, Russia was conMueieci, 
not by the Jajjan» .se, but by the enemy within her gates, that tin* 
author of her defeats was c.esaro-pa[)ist absolutism. 

1 he second volume is disonrtivolv philosophico jiolitical. It treats ot 
lealism and nihili.sm ; official theocracy; religion and mysticism 
^oloviev); socialism and Marxi.sm; anaichism and liheialisin : and the 
problem of democracy 7 Yr»sNS theocracy. 'Phesc will appeal to the gen' i.il 
student of politics besides the siiccialist in Russia. 

Russian Christianity is, in truth, older than Western Ciiiisliamt\ 
alike theoretically and practically: it is the more jjrimiiivc and jnirei 
* form. Rut for tin’s very reason we can understand wiiy the ie.nj ng 
Russian thinkers were averse to ( 'hristianity as they knew it. 
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This accounts for socialism, “which aims at establishing the realm of 
justice in ])lace of the realm of Christian love/* An important conclusion, 
more than once insisted upon, is that the Russian is revolutionary but not 
sufficienlly democratic. 

We are aware that nothing like justice has been done to this masterly 
work, nor can it be done within our limits. We can only hope that 
readers will seek early opportunity of procuring President Masaryk’s work, 
and critically examining his important reflections. It may still be aske^l. 
*‘\\hal is the spirit of Russia?’* F. P. M. 


NEAR EAST 

Armknia asd 'iML Sktmkmknt. The Armiaiian TUireau, 153 Reger: 

Street, London, W. i. 

The above is a report of the notable public meeting held at the ('cnti:/ 
Hall, Westminster, on June 19, to express sympathy with the Anneniar. 
cause. We (juotc the following passage from Viscount Gladstone’s sj)ecch 

“ I have heard some people say, ‘Why do you take so much interest in 
the Armenians? ’They haven’t fought.’ but haven’t they fought? It is 
all very well for us, with trained and organized armies to fight on equal 
terms. Hut when you are living with your wife and family in the midst of 
Kurds, ahva)s ready to obey commands from Constantinople, it is vei v 
difficult to fight w’hen if you take up a stick you will have your throat cui 

“ Hut, as we know% the Armenians did fight. At the time of the Riissiar 
collapse they did much to support our armies in Meso|)<)lamia by tluii 
gallantry, f.et us never forget when it comes to the ([uestion of courage 
what the Armenians liave done. It should come home to many of u^ 
who lake our religion in a pretty easygoing way, in peace and comfoi:. 
These people have stuck to their religious faith for centuries, knowing th 
risks and taking the risks; they have stiif:k to their religion with almos: 
incredible tenacity, faithfulness and most heroic devotion, and by thc 
courage they have shown, it seems to me, proved that even gallantry on 
the field must lake a second place.” 

David’s Reservoir of Strength. Hy P. D. (Athens.) (/A/vAv-’j /Ws '. 

Oxford.) Post free. 2s. 6d. (3 drachmes). • 

{jRevieiveii by Dr. Oeconomo.s, Lecturer iu Greek to Londort U?nTersif\\ ' 

Among the various Greek publications which have appeared this year, 
wc note an anthology of David’s Psalms which, printed at Oxford, lia^ 
been published at .Athens, the political and intellectual centre of a people 
for whose future pioneers it is intended. 

The book, a small one, asi)ires to considerablejpower, as is shown by its 
title, “ David’s Reservoir of .Strength.” 

The author, as far as we can guess from the style and the ideas expressed 
in a prefatory page as well as from the town where this preface was 
written, namely Oxford, and the initials of the signature, P. D. — the author; 
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must bo a Greek leader who has been and is taking a serious part in his 
» country’s social and intellectual improvement, niiiiicly, 1 )r. . . ^ lUil wliy 
:,iiould we commit the indiscretion of naming him, sinc e he himseif has 
wished to conceal his personality under the veil of an mcoi;nno. .A gcx.d 
book, they say, is a good action, and ("hristiaii humility h:i‘^ ac'ci is Joined ns 
:o good actions lliat remain anon)mous. 

Concerning the ideas expressed in the preface and the aim of this work, 
id a few w^ords be said ratlier by way of introduction tium commentary. 

The author believes that every one us has iK^eii tsilmsletJ with a 
mission on this earth (which is voiy doubtful) and tlial upon the ]^erse\cr 
ance of the few depends the direction that lia. fortunes ol humanity will 
take (which is cpiitc true). 

Since it is so, it is a sacred duty to make these few [lersevcre. Hut how ? 

It is a truth of world-wide acceptance tliat a book can e^ticise an 
iiiduence npon its readers — a book, that i^. which is woitiiy of tin naine. 
The author of the anthology with wiiicli wo are dealing, of ronr'.e, awan* 
ot this truth, an<l as he has been strengthening his own lauial aiid jx^liiic'al 
eiibrls by reading David’s Tsalms, he thought diat the '>amo book could be 
of the same use to others also. It does not ap[)cai i!logii*.ii at ail to 
maintain that i)«ivid‘s words can exercise occasionally ‘siieh a nioial 
inllucncc, but it does seem doubtful whether lliey woiihl e\erci^e it ujion 
every one of those few whom the anthologist proposes to streiiglluai. It is ’ 
in our opinion, a mere (jiiestion of pcisonality and al! ma\ not bedi‘5pose<l 
aiike to be receptive of the desired impies^ion. 

lUit a few reservations, which no book could cs( ^[^e and which m.iy be 
thought pleonastic, do not alter the interest of ihc author’s ethical j)ur[)ose, 
.md Ins jireface is a ])agc beautiful enough U» be full} translated below in 
Older that readeis may aiiprcciatc his manner of thought ami arr.uu;emenl 
as well as, amongst several other fine ideas, the authoi's bi illiant udiintion 
of hatred, over which we particularly invite them to tiondor. 

Translation ok iiu: Ib^LKAcK. 

ft lias been rightly said tliat to each one of us lias Ix.en entrusted the 
aclnevemcnt of a mission in the work of the upbuilding of human life. 
Hut those who are conscious of their mission aie few in number; fewer 
still are those who devote all their fon'cs to its fulfilment, and very few 
indeed are those who persevere to the end. 

Upon the perseverance of the few depends chiefly the direction which 
the fortunes of humanity arc destined to take, and every effort made to 
encourage them to persevere is indeed a sacred office. 

With the purpose of such encouragement I have gathered the most 
inspiring of David’s words and from them have formed this present 
Reservoir of Strength, What originally moved me was the necessity for 
strengthening my own endeavour so that light should prevail. 

Having perceived that the more I devoted myself to that work the more 
"^numerous appeared on all sides those who hated and those who betrayed, 
I remembered the Hebrew poet’s laments when he was appealing for 
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help in order to persevere in the midst of those who were fighting against 
his work. 

The modern spirit in reality docs not recognize personal foes, and con- 
siders forgiveness to be the best dissolution of hatred, especially since hatred 
is almost always an incapacity to esteem the motives of high endeavour and 
action in others. Yet, foes symbolize also the soul’s iin])erfections, and 
many of David's expressions are poetical images alluding sometimes e\cn 
to material dangers outside the range of human antagonism. 

More than once I saw that not in vain had been my recourse to ihf 
treasures include<l in the 150 psalms, and I thought that this seleeUon 
which enabled me to persevere in iny struggles whenever tlu: nccessai) 
courage ran the risk of being exhausted under the enemy^ blows, migbi 
become e<iually precious and salutary for the chosen workers of coming 
generations who will have the same need of encouragement in order 
persevere. 

'The Psalmist s words arc full of powtv*, ms it v\ere, magical, an<l, rcpcaudi. 
they become like braziers of the soul. For thousands of years myriads or 
lips have imparted to these words a secret ilamc which throws out a spaiK 
whenever they are jironounccd by one who needs warmth and siiengib 
Moreover they afford intellectual delight and an exaltation which fortilu 
the mind. 

This reservoir from wliich I drew stiength in the most critical niomeiU.^. 
of rny career is indeed inexhaustible, and as such I hand it on to llu 
future pioneers of human progress. 

(Signed.) P. D. 

( I )ated ) Ox t'O R n, 1918. 


GENERA f. 

SvNOicwi isM AND Ib u i,osot>h k’al RtALisM. A Study in the CorrclatioiU’ 
of Contemporary Social J'cndcncies. By J. W. Scott, (-f. r/Av/ C 
Blacky Lfd.^ 4, 5, and 6, Soho Square, London, \V., r.) 1919 
Tos. net. 

(^Revieived by F. J. Coxw.w.) 

Though this book of Mr. J. W. Scott is not, owing to its somewduit 
technical language, for the general reader, it should appeal to all interesied 
in the correlation of action and thought. The subject is eminently woriliy 
of a closer consideration than the average man gives it, for it must always 
be satisfactory to discover that what appears to be destructive and 
dangerous unreason has, in fact, a philosophical content. To find 
method in our madness is a hopeful enterprise, stimulating an optimistic 
view of human vagaries. And so we should be grateful to Mr. Scotu 
With great ability and in a trenchant style he shows that syndicalism, 
undoubtedly the most significant of the later social phenomena, is in- 
timately connected with the most recent movements of thought. Under- 
lying both are common factors that compel our attention by thcii* 
extraordinary significance. Syndicalism has its counterpart or rather 
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philosophical justification in realism, the origins of whirh Mr. Scott traces 
’in a chapter that deals with the early English metaphysicians. 15 y dillcrent 
avenues of approach he finds that in our da>s both Profe-ssor IScigson 
.ind Mr. B. Russell have arrived at realism which colours the fi’,ialii\ ot 
their thought. 

'I hc connection between the speculative ticatiuent ot reality and d.( 
faci’ial or social treatment as synthcti/cd in i evolutionary syndicalism is 
marie very clear in (ieorge Sorcls “ Rellections on X'lolence.” According 
lo Mr. Scoit, revolutionary syndicalism is the t’lilure of the rcneclive, cem 
striiclive type of Socialism that marked the ninetecntli century ; it leturns 
lo M.ux, and hopes to iulfil Marx fjuickly. Sorel curiously eiiinigh 
made very much use of Hergbon. “Jt is pait ol llic same thesis.’' 
Ml. .^cott writes : “ When Soicl teaches the doctrine f)f a ‘general strihe' 
.IS ihf, grand climax towards* which the worken n are to ht* led, as tiie goal 
of ..11 their endeavours, the peculiar feature :ihoiit this teaching, the ffMOi.e 
whicli has struck all the critics,, is that the w.irkmeti, in Sorel’- view, are 
not to be told in any detail w’nat the general strike is, or vvhat it is to inlro 
du( e, hailing liack upon Ilergson, he insists th.il the workers’ a[)piei».*n- 
.ion that state of tilings which is the end of all their movements is to bi^ 
Their grasp of it is not to be rational, but intuilivt*, because 
Intel eel disintegrates while intiution keeps whole. In Sorcl’s l.ingiiagCt 
the general strike is to he a ‘ m)th ’ to them. 'I'hc myth is an ideal, with 
power to fill man with ardour, as did, e the expectation of the second 
< ommg of (dirist the early Christian. Any attcuijit lo rationalize it, or 
‘ di-cuss how far it may be taken literally as future history,’ is beside the 
win ie purpose.” 

^^c!e it not that Sorel, who, as an intellectual leadci of revolutionary 
^ynd!calism must be heard, “ commandeered,” as it were, Trofessor 
ilergson, we should be inclined to suspect a certain amount of straining in 
Mr. Scott’s method of approaching the evolutionary philoso]:ihcr and the 
revolutionary syndicalism, more especially as lieigson has never, so far as 
we know, formulated a social need. What he aims at showing is the 
affinity between the syndicalist and liergson, both of whom make reality 
the subject matter of intuition rather than intellect. Their method is 
Minilar. Wc believe, however, that there is a danger in taking Trofessor 
llerg-ion too much “ au pied de la lettre.” 

Mr. r>. Russell is more tangible, because he has actually in his Prin- 
ciples of Social Reconstruction” cut out a path to the future. lie is 
with the syndicalists on tlie institutions of pioperty and in the general 
trend of reconstruction. The State should give ** multiple o[)porUinities 
of intercourse” and “the greatest possible share of initiative to each 
indiAdual.” And Mr. .Russell is with the syndicalists because he is a 
realist. “It is too clear to need pointing out,” Mr. Scott says (p. 192), 
“ how in all this enthusiasm for the autonomy of the individual and in all 
ihib construing of the individual as an impulsive rather than a rational 
bl‘ir g, Mr. Russell is taking the old realistic line : What a thing is, is what 
It i', given as. He is not peculiar in the end he is pursuing. He is pot 
peculiar in making the end of social improvement the creation* of the con- 
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ditions of ‘vitality’ or ‘life’ for the human soul, or in advocating the 
maintenance of these conditions in human society. What is destructive is* 
the degree to which he regards that which such vitality is given as, to be 
what it really is. He is peculiar in the degree to which in determining 
what a living soul is, he is enslaved by first impressions.” 

Mr. Russell, in fact, takes too much for granted, has no reverence 
for the past, is short-sighted in taking any moment in the permutations 
and combinations of the kaleidoscope as what is. It is therefoie not 
difficult to see how he converges towards Professor Bergson in his assump- 
tion of reality, and how the revolutionary syndicalist converges towards 
both. 

Mr. Scott has succeeded admirably in his gently deslnic‘ive criticism 
We hope that he will soon construct, for he has a quality of stylo and 
of reasoning that is more than usually arrersling. 

Our attention has been drawn to a very interesting f):in»phlel imbllshed 
oy Mr. Wainoni, Park Publishing Company, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
on “ Atoms, Suns, and Systems,” by i'rofessor Biclscrton. It is staled 
that “The essential idea at the base of the whole generalization is ihc 
formation from gia/ing suns of a third body, possessing a series of tci>st 
complex pro[)erLies. In prot}ortion to its mass it must at birth pos .ess 
niany times the energy of any other cosmic body. So stupendous is the 
amount of the energy that it must be exj>losively unstable. Deductions 
from the laws ot matter and motion show, however, that the body disj.oses 
of this energy in a most varied manner, which must be suggestively fruittul 
in results. 

“ 'rhe deductions already made have solved most of the very dirticuli 
enigmas of astronomy; yet, so cursory has been the study of tht! subject, 
that one looks in vain, in all astronomical literature, for a rncntit>n of even 
the name of the third body. And this in the face of the fad that men o* 
standing, such as Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Sir A. W. Rucker (Secrc 
tary of the Royal Society and President of the British Association), and 
many others have spoken enthusicislically of the correlalrm, whilst 
papers in the Jf^itlosophical and other scientific journals have never been 
contested, and have been spoken of most appreciatively.” 

Professor r>ickerton is Life President of the London Astronomical 
Society (r8, Pembridge Mansions, London W.), which was foundtid 
in 191 1. 


OKIENTALIA 

Jew ish TiiKoi.ofiY Systeimatically and TIi.storicat.ly ( 'onsidekko. 
By Dr. K. Kohler. (New York: The Macmillan Company.) 1918. 

{Reviewed by Archdeacon Hutton, d.d.) 

A systematic though short exposition of Jewish theology should find 
many readers ; and Dr. Kohler claims for his interesting sketch that it is^i 
pioneer work. Judaism, he says, never assigned to a creed the prominent 
position which it holds among Christians ; thus there was no need to 
exj-ound a Jewish theology; indeed Moses Mendelssohn declared tha^ 
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• 

Judaism “ contained only truths dictated by reason, and no dogmatic 
beliefs at all : it was not a revealed religion but a revealed law. 'I'he 
distinction may not seem very clear, and law, one could think, must be at 
least as systematic, and tliereforc as capable of exposition as theology. 
However, Dr. Kohler gives a very careful survey of the te;f('hing of 
Judaism, as “a message concerning the One and holy (lod and cfir, 
undivided hnmanily with a world-uniting Mtssianic a message 

entrusted by Divine icvelation to the Jewish people. " It is an important 
and significant point in his book that he claims for Judaism no naMonal or 
raciiil limitation but a mission to the whole world. He does not take his 
ujhjert historically, but umler headings 1 elated to the ideas and dortrines 
>f the Jewish religion. 'I'hus he avoids a discussiun of origin^, of the 
nature and beginning of the “ revelation ’* he ac'CepL-g of llie relaliims of 
[udaism with olliea' h^a.slern rtiligions such as the IJa'oylonian oi tlu* 
Iggyptian, of the historicity of the early re- ords, the actual exist nee cjf tlie 
patriarchs, or even (I thinlc) of Moses. H»s book uill naturally be. 
up|)lcmenled by tin: study of works more strictly liiViorical ns W('li as by 
. tudies like Sir j H. h'ra 'er’s h'olk I^ore in thn ( )]d I’e aament.” 1 )r. Kolder 
: as is natural, mii< h iiUcresled in llte relauon of jiid.iisai to Muhani- 

.i^adanism aiui (.'In istianily. Ihi^ lly In’s view <;f tlui latter is that it is a 
laughtc'r-reiigion, mainly due to Paul, and bajasl igxni the worship of a 
Mnnarkablo young Na/areiie, ar.d po^^essii\; a mu '.lonary power in ibe 
lis^eminatiou (.f “ liio Sinailic doiUrines ” wha h jiidai'^m could never 
liave had. Ilul the (.'hiiiLian system, as elabi^rated by St. Ikud, is, 
D.r. Koiiler thinks, ‘‘far moie pagan than Jewish in type.” With Muhaiii" 
madanism the author app-arontly finds him -elf in closer sympathy, as 
nulced has been common among members of his race and i«'ligion and 
remains so to-day. He thinks --and here a closer Instorh al study wou’d 
have been an advantage to him — that (heck science and pbiloso[)hy were 
banished by tlic ( hurch and weie restored to the world by Muhammadans ; 
and he finds also, as so many have found, a somewhat close association in 
idea between iVotestantism and the religion of Islam. His sympathy with 
Miihaiiunadanism is perhaps most clearly expressed in two sentences, 
which I venture to think would not have been written had he been 
arrpiaintcd at all intimately with eitlicr the (Ireek Patliers or the history of 
the medieval C;hurch, or of modern missions: “We must remember that 
during tlie dark night of medieval ignorance and barbarism, Islam carried 
throughout all lands the torch of ]»hilosophy and scie ntific investigations 
and of the pure faith in Hod, Even to-day it act omplishes fai mure for 
the advancement ot life in the cast of Asia and the south of Africa than 
did the Russian (Hiurch wuth lier gross superstition and idolatry, or even 
some branches of Protestantism, with their deification of a human being.” 
It is certainly not a common view tnat slavery is an active force for the 
advancement of life or that E istern Christianity is more “superstitious” 
than Muhammadanism. 

It will be seen that the value of the hook is not historical : it consists 
in the sympathetic exposition, from a modern blanding-i>oint, of the idea^ 
and principles of Judaism. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 

Wc Ixive received a copy of the Ksfhonian J\t!ritrtV ( \2ija^ Kinj;’s ivond. 
Chelsca)f*a monthly literary periodical devoted lo the interests o! that 
country, and lo general p^rogressivc tojiics. 'I'ln* I’ause of national !n<h 
pcndencc is pleaded with considerable cliajiit i c c, and the jicoj)le e* m 
mand our sympathy in their i ffoMs against the Pol^hevisls and (icnnr.ns 
It is claimed that a handful of citizens have stanipet.1 ^»iit Ijolshevisin Li. 
Esthoina and ovcrthro\ui the (Icrman domination. Mr. K. I.aaiiian teli> 
the story of the llolshevik invasion ami its re])ulsion, and the ( reati >*i ol 
the ICsihonian (Constituent Asseinhly. More than half the area of lla 
country represents latijundi of the (German barons, but now a sehemc ol 
agrarian reform is being effected. It is important to bear in mind that the 
country is larger than Swit/ciland, l>cnmark, or Ilelgiiim. 1 he RoUt’hak 
(jovornment is severely criticized by Mi. iJernh.ird Linde. Dr. Derel 
Ingram, editor Oi SUimf^ ( describes the authentic i 'ostage stamp"', 

and e.vposes a barefaced fraud on collectors. Ihitaiirs trade opportuiuiie. 
in Esthonia are indicated by Mr. J. (\iro, li^sthonian Viced .onsul a 
Mancliestcr. Formerly trade was practically monopolized by (icrmain, 
and Ihitish tiaders are urged not to neglect a new and pr« musing aiea. 
'^I'hen* are S(*vcr,il articles ol general interest, on the scout mo\cnietil, ait 
and music, besides poetry. 

'J’hc Se|)toinber issue of the Oicull Rtyieio c ontains an interesting at bcU. 
by Mr. Ikbal Ali Shah, on the Charms, Spells, and 1 )i\ inaticue. o; 
Afghanistan. Mo writes: “A study of the ('harms, Spells, and J>ivma 
lions of Afglianistan seems tc» show that they aie to a great extent the 
outcome of the religious traditions and beliefs of the countiy, though, a- 
is only to be ex[>ccted, a large number arc e.xolic and can be tiaced tc 
Indian and Persian ideas. In the provinces of Herat, lor instance, it n 
noticeable that the charms have a dislinctlv Shiatic charac ter : in tlienoitl. 
they bear marks of a Kirghis origin, while in the east and south they hav.. 
a strong Hindoo and llaluch colouring. Kabul itself so.cms to be the- 
meeting place for the ideas and traditions of all these races. As in the 
case of superstitions, the womtm have borne by far the greater share in the. 
perpetuation of tlic ebarms and spells.” 

d’he September issue of the Kevicic* contains a timely ailit a 

by Mr. H. Charles Woods on “ The^Position of Roumania.” Aflc] 
warning his readers that ow’ing to the prolonged negotiations in 1 aiis, t *v 
situation in the Near East is inclined again to be forgotten, be explains 
that in order to view' her war policy without prejudice, it is ncc.essary to 
realize the meaning of her geographical position. 1 he author cstab is le^ 
this -point very thoroughly, and then proceeds to examine the three 
territorial questions affecting her future. In the east he considers tna. 
the Dniester lather than the Pruth should form the national bc'un ary. 
He agrees with Mr. J. D. Bourdicr that to the north the frontier should 
he formed by a line from Arad lo the source of the Serelh. With regard 
to the Dobrudja, Mr. Woods proposes the arrangement suggested by tije 
Protocul of Petrograd (May, 1913). Such a sacrifice would be amply 
repaid by the possibility of the re-establishment of good relations with 
Bulgaria— leluiions which are vital not only to her own future, but to the 
reconstruction of any Balkan I^loc, In this connection it m.iy e pom c 
out that Dr. Drakoulcs has always advocated a Balkan Federation as tiie 
best means of combating the “ Drang nach Osten, and that the ? 

a weaker but wiser Bulgaria to the fold would hcli) to consummate tni. 
highly desirable ideal. 
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ff;Tl"contacs hi?£ription uf the Arabic inacri,, lions on 
Vcf* ‘Mr. Vr^^yUiski pu\)lishes the second part of his article - Ia: 1 annirvana 
Ct iJs fnnerailles de Buddha,” with more to follow. 


Journal of Indian Medical Research contains a well-illustrafQd study 
of intestinal parasites ; another of throat parasites of the fungus ^roup ; a 
I)aper on diabetes, with a handy method of gravimetric determination of 
^ugar in urine, and a further instalment of the study of deficiency in 
foods. It is a wonderfully well-produced number, at the low price 
of R. r5o. 


The Far Fast has recently introduced a new feature in the sliapc of 
two [)nge.s of topical illustrations and cartoons from the Jai)ancse Press, 
whicli shoidd further enhance the circulation of this bright wcckl). 


'rhe Japan Alac^a’u'ne has now ccitcred into its second ceiUiirv. 'The 
articles are as inteiesling as ever^ and no pains aj)peai to be spared to 
make ihe maga/.iiui attractive and useful. It deserves of a far largci 
('irculation tlvin it appears to havt' 111 England, as it is wriiten r\ lin*ly by 
Japanese, and s'mws their point of view'^piitc impartially. Put one would 
wish that the editor took *'0:ne\vhat mor<i ttouhle over his i)ic)of-n\uling ~ 
t!icre ih a ludicrcms mix-iij) of melrc:> and centimetres m a lecenl anthro- 
pological article which ought ne\er to have been passed for preso. 

Miu contains an article by Lii'ut.T’oIonel II. H. Kosi; on (.'om 
paratiNt' Idiom ixi\. 9), with special leference to Lhalu, and a lUkle by 
\\. (Irani Ihown on a curious Huimese fishing r ustom of a jdi.dlic nature, 
us an examj)lc of imitative magic (xix. 7). 

Phe current volume of the Imperial College of Scami'e r f d’okyt) contains 
a very valuable essay, which forms a large and well-illusuatcd V(diime in 
itself, dealing with the Ainu of the Kurile Islarid^g by Professor 'Porii 
Kyii/o, translated in mission. iry PVenc'h by a Jesuit leather. Professoi 
I'oni, in coiK'hision, harps again on his theory of the 'Punguse origin of 
the early Japanese settlers who repulsed the abiaiguies towards the North 


A NOTAIJLK WORK OX HJCLGirM'S GLORY 

'PruKi'. i)L pKi/utjiTK. ]\ar Charles P*c>uvicr and Klic Moroy. (Attinger: 

Jkiiis). 

It is intended that 335 copies of this work should he ind)!ishcd of 
whicli 300 are priced at J.20 each. funds aciiuiT'eii will be placed at 

the dis[)Osal of the JMinister of Science and Art in Pelgiiim. I^ut apart 
from fhe excv llence of the object of publi<ation, Mr. (Charles Bouvier 
foreshadows in the prospectus which he kindly has font us what promises 
to be a monumental ex[)osition, from the literary as wed as artistic point 
of view of PelgmnPs part in the war, and her claim to gratitude tor her 
noble sacrifice to save civilization. The work is even to include musical 
pages and it may be confidently presumed that the high objects which the 
authors have set lieforc themselves will not only be attained but also 
surpassed. We welcome this opportunity of drawing the attention of our 
readers in every clime to the distinguished authors' memorable venture 
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GRliEK NOTES 

By F . R . S C A T C H K R D 


I 

Greeck \nl> Ameuica 

The aUiiude of America to the whole (luc^tion of the Near Fast has juM.. 
•^ed the forebodings expressed ljy many on hearing of the return of \\ 
Kalopothakis, Dr. Drakoules, l*rof. Andreades, and others Iroin tl-. 
United States just as tlicir respective missions were beginning to bear fru.i 
in the cniightenment of the American public \vith regard to iMiropean 
affairs. 

I'he Greeks are very like the Anglo Saxons in this respect. Strong 
in the sense of the jusiiee of their cause, they rather disdain pro[Kigand.i, 
and both are e([aally sur[irisod and pnued when they discover lliat lack oi 
knowledge or inisinrormation has led to tl'.c setting aside ol tlieir jusi 
claims in favour of nir,re vigorously prt)rlTini'_*(l rights.” 

II 

GkfilCk and the o-- Nati{>ns 

Dnce again the subject of world wide iiujiort is thesucctiss ()( iIkj Leagiu* 
of Nations, the only hope for a future of peace and ])i ogress. I therefore 
transcribe from iny notes the substance of a conversation with Pn»t. 
Andreadcs, Greek delegate to tlie l^eague of Nations, which look place on 
the eve of his journey to Aineiica this summer. 

(Greece,'’ said Frof. Andreades, ''is of all countries the onC li» 
which the hUm of the I.eague ol Nations is the most dear. 'This >■ 
due, not only to tlie particular interest whidi every small Slate must 
have in the creation of such a League, iait also on account of various 
historical reasons, some of which belong to the ancient days, while 
others relate to our own times. 

“ The Greeks are proud of the universal recognition of the fact 
that the sole antecedent of a l^eague of Nations is to be found in the 
Amphictyonic Couneil of Delphi, composed of reiaesenlatives of all 
the Hellenic peoples, and having the right to adjudicate, to punish, 
and even to raise an army to enforce its decisions. 

'The Amphictyonic Council most assuredly did not fulfil all the 
expectations of its founders, partly because those fouudeis were^ some- 
what lacking ill jiraclical common sense, and were too eager to secure 
the realization of an ideal justice. Nevertheless the services rcnderOTl 
by the Council w'ere immense. 

*' First of all, it brought into being the principle of arbitration, which 
we have had so much trouble to get recognized at the present time. 
It thus prevented a large number of conflicts, which history scarcely 
mentioned, su/iply decause i/iey were prci'cntcd^ and which threatened 
otherwise to degenerate into long and fratricidal wars. 

The Council also humanized the laws of war. Its members 
took an oath never to destroy the Amphictyonic towns, and never to 
cut off entirely the water supply, even during hostilities. When 
one thinks of the horrors which have taken place during the last five 
years, one can realize more fully the value of such compacts. • 

" Again, wars were rendered less terrible by the imposition of truces 
at the da*e of certain festivals. 
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‘‘The standard of international morality also was considerabi) 
heiiihtened 'I'he Dolopes and the Megareans were condunned for 
* acts of brigandage and |>iracy, and a severe fine was irnix.sed upon 
Sparta tor having occupied tliC citadel of 'J hebes in times ot peace. 
Vet in 1914, no tribunal existed before which the violators of the 
neutrality of Belgium could be arraigned. But independe?itly of what 
their ancestors may have achieved, hisloiy must recognize that the 
modern Greeks have endeavoured to pave the way tor a League 
Nations by their attempted creation of a Balkan Federation. 

“ A i^alkan Federation has bceii the dream of the Greeks ever since 
they saw the possibility of expelling the 'J’urks from Kurope. It was 
chanted in 1795 by Kegas,^ the national poet of (irci'ce. Duringthe 
nineteenth century it has been the ideal of the siu ccssors of those 
Gree ks who engineered tlie War of Independence in 1821, right do\Mt 
to "JVicoLipis and Venizeloe 

“ Tricou[)is, about 1890, undertook a journey to I lie Balk:in rapitnL 
for the promotion of this object, and was well received by the Serb^-. 
but Slaminnilof betrayed his proposals to the Sultan., Abdul liam'ui, 
a faM recognized by Mr. James Boiirrhier himself (se^. his artick* n* 
'riic J^ixl/cnj! Qitcsiiofu e<lited by Villan, Loiid(»n, 

“ Isveryone knows of the enormous concessi ns Mr. Veni/i‘lo-> w.i^ 
ready t(j make, not only in 1912 tind 1913, bill, oho in 1915, in ool'/. 
to revive tlu^ idea of a Balkan l.cague. 

“The foundations of a Balkan I'ederation have, however been 
laid by tile collaboration of Roumania, Serbia, ind Gns ce in 1913 
and in 1010-1918. A ( o r>pcration between those Stau s (loes no* 
mean the dcihiite exclusion ot Bulgaria, tier pla- c wil’ be kep: 
her, aiid she may occupy it as so(jn as she renounc'C'. {'c’l .in of lu : 
old eirors. 

“ 1. 'dined thus, both by tradition and inlCTcst, ( hecce 1 •. ardent-v 
hoping (or the ciealion of an effective I-eNt^m* of Nations. But sht; 
nourihlics also the strong conviction that at this moment (»ne inn^t 
ftcck foi the possible r.ulu*r than th.<‘ idi‘al. 'I'hcrefou* ( oeeci. is 
willing, U} make all reasonabki conccssiuns, and e\en some sacrifice*? 
in ord«*r to ensure the reaii/.ition of a project that In s so dose to bt* 
iK'ari.” 

Tir 

Gli.iukvl Pos-imi ri n-.s oi thi- GiRU-ks 

M. Cadamanos, the C-rcek Minister in f.ondon, in a foieword to ‘‘ (irec:. 
Folk-lore and Greek Music," by Mr. P. j, Pelrides, tells us that-- 

^ “(jieek folk-songs are a case of the birth of poetry pieceding thr 
Inrth of poets. . . . ( 4 reek folk-poetry faitiifully reflects the tumul- 
^ tiious Greek soul which has retained its identity through the lonu 
centuries (if its history. . . . .Modern Cin ek poetry is derived chieflv' 
from Greek folk-pioetry. Solomos, Valaorilis, Ikilanns, Drosinis, only 
to mention the chief Greek modern poets, have 'perpetuated the 
poetical tradition created by the very soul of the Giv.dv people.” 

Pride in the past of his race, Mr. Petrides points out, is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the individual and the nation, and a knowledge of this 
truth constitutes a key to the psychology of the modern Greek. 

“ In fact the Greek is among the most complex and complete ol 
human beings. ... If you pick out a typical e.xample, having as 

* “ I he Fyrtaios v)f Modern Greece,” Neohellenic Language and 
Literature, by Platon E. Drakoules. Blackwell, O.xford. 6/ Asiatic 
Revikw, February, 1915. 
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you do so sufficient knowledge of the three successive civilizations 
which he (has) created and spread over a fairly large portion of the; 
globe, you cannot miss discovering in him, not tne fruits of these; 
civilizations, but what is equally, if not more important — those funda- 
mental forces which enabled him to build those civilizations.” 

• 

Mr. Petrides quotes M. Salomon Reinach, who, speaking of the Creek 
Orthodox Church, says that the modern Creeks- arc not artists. . . . 
They sing false, and have not yet given to the world a single man of 
genius,” an opinion justly characterized as superficial and iinphilosophicnl. 
The method of “judging men by results” must be comjilemented by 

what they may be capable of accomplishing ” if allowed to live in 
a suitable political, social, and economic environment. 

What can )ou expect of a man or of a people who for five con- 
secutive centuries have been fighting the hardest battles any nation in. 
the world has ever had to fight ? Since the fall of Constantinople, in 
1453, up to the overthrow of the Turks last autumn, and even up tu 
the present hour, the Creek people have had no !>reathing sikic«\ 
J)ay after day, year after year, they had to fight the Turk. lafe, 
honour, projKily, nothing was safe. . . . 

“The very c/iureh in wliirh Mr. Salcinion Reinach licaicl the bad 
singing has, iik^sl probably, been Innnt down a score of times dui nvj 
these five centuries, and if the grrvit schoLir went out lo-day to see 
wiiether there be any amelioration in the singing of the Asia Minor 
churches, ho would sec smouldering ashes and nuns, and would iVirgel 
;iH iiboiu lus ccsthelic <'onsiderationb.” 

1'he main quoraion. says Afr. l*etrides, is whether the had singing, due 
to abnornnJ and inliuman cirrnmstan(:i‘s, [>rovcs tliat the (] reeks an' 'K'I 
rausfcab And, again, docs the ali^cnce oi great modern Cicek lvageu\ 
ine.ui that tiic Creeks are in<'a[»abU‘ of writing it ? 

ATr. J'elridcb maintains that the modern Creek is so lielily cndo\Uti 
with “ cultuial assets ' preserved and kept alive during tlie sail cenlmit's lU 
(ippression, that gi\en a leasonable chance, he will spc‘cdily “ star I cualin^ 
a fourth Cret k civlli/ation.” lie points out that when Ai. Keic-.u'h . 
that the Creeks have not produced a shigle man ot genius, he must be s[jeai; 
mg of the artistic worlcb since “ Crcecc is rather decently represented rO 
die Teace Confeience.” On this point he says’justly 

“ Now if Afr. W-ni/elos be one of those superior men, wlitan olh' ' 
mortals call a genius, this simple (juebiion comes before us: 1' 
Ileilciiisrn in the political W(nld has been able not only to gi\e binii 
to sucli a man, but has also jiroved to be up to his requirements and 
expectations, without which he \vouIcl not liave bi-en able to w'ork o.u 
scch successes, I cannot see why this same Hellenism should not be 
able to produce men ecjually great in oilier brandies of human 
activity.” 

Mr. Petrides quotes Costis Palainas, the foremost Creek poet of the da>, 
ns an cxamjde who can compare favouiably with the leading poets 
the world, but who, because he writes in Creek and “ toils modestly n* 
Athens,” is unknown outside his own circle. And tlierc are many such 
who with the return of cultural and piolitical freedom in Constantinopk 
■jiid the reunion of Smyrna with the motherland, will rafiidly bridge tiie 
gap that separates modern Creek from liy/anline culture, when these two 
great centres of Hellenism arc once more free to work towards nationai 
.cconstruction. 

Having shown that the necessary men .ire to be found, Mr. Pelri(i»^s^ 
proceeds to the demonstration of the existence of those elements of Crcc^ 
culture essential for the evolution of the coming, fourth. Creek civilization, 
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and bewildered by the richness of the choice before him, pcrfoice limits * 
himself to Greek folksongs and Greek music. In impassioned Lingaacc 
lie directs his reader's atiention to the living foices contained *in tircek 
<olk'lore to the thrilling life of the Circck people, that bursts foith like 
spring blossoms, from every inspired poem” of the nnkntjwn ilreek -l>aids 
at once not only the pods, but the musicians and chroniclers oi ifieir race. 

In common with folk-songs in general, the Greek folk-songs were 
written to recoid liistorical facts which would otherwise i)e lost to posterity. 
Says Mr. Petrides : 

‘^"I'he mountains play a great role in Greek folk-songs. Upon 
romantic and daring men such as the KIcphts, who sp., nd the best 
pait of their life U‘ion them, and very otien meet tlieru with glorious 
death, the majestic inoimtains of 'I'hessaly and l^piius exorcise a gicat 
chaim. ... At lhc(Titiral niomont of an unexpected and trear|,erous 
attack, tliey provide the Ivlophls with a loeky (lefence which s c/c.s 
thcMH an<l reduces the 'I'nik. k'or the sake of giving a gi(»rious 
ancestry l<i a renowaicd Klopht, the mountains fall in lo\e witli e.ich 
other and bear most heroic sons/' 

'I'heso “most Iieioic sons” of the u'ountains w'cre the Klcphls and 
Arniatoloi, of wliose origin^ and role Mr. IVtndes gi’. es u-. n luiei 
descri[Uion : 

“ "riio d'liiks, in spiUi c>f tlie conquest, and long (KCiipition oi 
Greece juoper, k pirns and Macedonia, were unable wholly to reduce 
llio Greek population. Irreciiuible in their i.alied ol tlu- ciucl 
o|>pK‘SbOi, the fireeks profenecl inking to the mountains and 

Iising tlieio in lieedoru lathei* than crawung under the yoke of the 
d'uik. k'loiu ;lu 11 rnap[)ioachabk? retieals they WMgr-d an in<’es'bant 
giien ilia ac.iin 4 the si ranger, m istcr in tludr country . . . harassing 
nun in ev^aq way. 'hi'e | ‘rotation (u the (iieek \illages . . . was 
anetn<a‘ impov.ae.l innetion of the RU jihts and Annatoloi. i he heioie 
rie^d . «,r ilicse ea n wei\' sctue by the I'iarvls and rep'Mled by lli .• people 
all ov. I i Ireek <’ounL. ies/' 

'fr. ik 'lale.s tiis 'o'o ?s!n tlie nuxh ru (dec k tin* “w('lhn»gii iiii'oinpatible 
qu ilitii*-^ oi extreme naiVete and eandtiiii. coinbmed with the keen sense 
of actualities dim lo un “ agc-i(aig rriej.al experience.” 'I lie lileiuliug ol 
lliL' f? c‘j>p -.ing lend ’ocies is one ol t)*e leason.s why the CoLek does not 
" near liom that l.ind (j1 six ntieisin, so eliaraolm islii of ancu nt lacC'. and 
( ’none", v« inch impeoas ai lion. i he (.he^-'k, moreover, lagaids ihc various 
v.va!ii*s of hh" - l)iith, h)ai*, ih aih, from liie sMudjifjint of eleinity. 

“ isveii m the darkoi days o* seiviludc and hiimilial ion, tin' {iuek 
Jicoplc . . . never lost contact with this piofound truth- that the 
iu-esemt and luime are Ingely a }.»n;je' tion of the iMSt ; that an 
incftvidual, a geiiLratioie an ep.och, are but links in the endless chani 

# of elerniu ; Inal bad days will undouhiediy \ ass as did the eloiious 
dr4.)S of yore/’ 

'Ibis coneepiion of hi'c results in an ur-shakable faith. '\ bc death-song 
of die Klephi reveaU the capacity of the jiopiilar bard, illitcTale though he 
may be. to transt end present misery and suffering, and to grasp the nature 
v>i those elemental forces at work in^hirid the superficial vml of normal 
human consciousness. Mr. Petridcs notes the pessimistic foichodings as 
to the fate of dm (deck nation, whic h marked the p-opular songs for years 
tielore the fall of Constantinople, but after the l)lo\v had fallen, they w’cre 
ch.iracteri/ed { A’ a buovant optimism. “'The heavier the blow the gre.iier 
ihe^ reaction, ’ and in this reactive rapacity c^f the fdveks, Mr. Peliidc'x 
ii«ds the fuuxlamenlal elements necessary for the creation of 'Teat and 
noble art. 
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SOME NOTES ON ZIONISM 

* 

Bv Captain P. S. Cannon, iea. ^ 

[Thes& vt>servations on present conditions in the Palestinian co]onie>- 
spEcially contributed by an Army oflicer who has made his obsei a 
tions and drawn his conclusions on the spot, throw an interestipj^ 
light on the above (luestion. | 

In reference to yemr invitation, i have great pleasure in writing to yot; a 
few lines which may be of interest to your readers as illustralmg the fip 
of Zionism as it appears to an ofheer who in the course of his rniljiar\ 
duties resided for a few mondis in one of the Jewish colonies in Talestu / 
The fact which struck me more than anything else m my runversalior. 
with the Jews of the colonics was their purely Jewish allegiance. TIt \ 
never seem to have admitted any allegiance to the 'I'lirks except iht 
minimum necessary for tlieir own safety. That the Turks realized thisva. 
made plain to me by the fact that men conscn[)led from the color.!., ^ 
were never trusted. One of lht‘m iold me that he had been ft»rbiddcn t(. 
go nearer the front than Alejipo. 'They seem aho, in the innjority v t 
cases, to have lost almost entirely the sentimental nllegi.iiu e f«Jt by ni .si 
emigrants for the countries of their birth — Rnsi-ia, Ron mania, and I'tilai.d. 
'I’hey are Palestinians, and admit no other nationality. Although [iione ! 
sus[*ect ot anti Semilism even their most trie ndly niiics, ih(.y s<anu(! 
to me to have feelings of re,)! warmth towards all the W est<;rn demorracu 
'J'ho Balfour declaration and the cainfiaign ot lilx raliou has made ituu. 
in my opinion, most friendly in their attitude to this country, and tliey ai. 
entirely in favour (A the Ihitish mandate. I was much impre^-sid w!>t u i 
was infonneil in corn ei saiicni that th.e only lanjiM.iges now be tie tar:-'., 
in the ‘C'iiools art; llebiew (in which all (lasses aic tondiictcd) ed 
Englisli. FjTortfj aie sur< essfully being madic t(» ehminale the Vidoi 
dialect, so that the coming generation may j^osscss m the spoken llehn. 
a national language. 

Since reUirning to this country I find that ]a<-k of sympatliy with Zionism 
is partly due to the undisputed fact tlial icitain Jews in Russia arc 
Bolshevists, and odu'is in derrnany threw in tlmir lot with that countis’ 
war ot aggression, and also in some measure, to t.ho ks ling that the leu- 
in general have shown little altitude or inchnati(.)n foi manual lahou;. 
So far as I have been able to observe, I consider that as regards tia. 
colonists already settled in Palestine there need be no grrjuiul for a}>pre 
hension on these points. I never pers(inally met any trace of [uo' 
Germanism. Germans were loo closely associated with Turkish misrule 
to arouse any sympathy in that quarter. Bolshevism was always mentioned 
in terms of disgust, and as totally inconsistent v.ilh the Jewish rclig^'on and 
traditions. As for the last objection, I put it myself before several of jjic 
cohjnists, and heard the personal experiences of many men who emigrated 
to Palestine from sedentary occupatmns and have become succes.sful vim 
growers. '^Praining and determination, I was assured, had solved Itu. 
diflhculty in the past and would solve it in the future. 

The aims of the Zionist movement as I understand them are, broadly 
si)eaking, to find a solution for the impasse created by the attitude dis- 
played towards the Jews by the nations of Kastern Europe for many years. 
Anti-Zionism has not produced, in my opinion, an alternative solution, and 
bases it arguments on criticism of the practicability of Zionist proposals. 

With the wider issues I do not wish to deal, but I hope that some of 
your readers will agree with me that there is nothing in the present com 
dition of the colonies to suggest that an extension of the colonization 
scheme is not practicable, and that in those colonies the seeds of a Jewish 
national life have been sown. 






